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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    SECOND   EDITION 


Printing,  by  multiplying:  copies  at  will,  aiibrds  to  writers 
great  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  from  every  quarter. 
The  author  of  this  treatise,  having  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  general  taste  is  seldom  wrong,  was  resolved,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  submit  Co  it  with  entire  resignation :  its  severest  dis- 
approbation might  have  incited  him  to  do  better,  but  never  to 
complain.  Finding  now  the  judgment  of  the  public  to  be  fa* 
▼orable,  ought  he  not  to  draw  satisfaction  from  it?  He  would 
be  devoid  of  sensibility  were  he  not  greatly  satisfied.  Many 
criticisms  have  indeed  reached  his  ear ;  but  they  are  candid  and 
benevolent,  if  not  always  just.  Gratitude,  therefore,  had  there 
been  no  other  motive,  must  have  roused  his  utmost  industry, 
to  clear  this  edition  from  all  the  defects  of  the  former,  so  far 
as  suggested  by  others,  or  discovered  by  himself.  In  a  work 
containing  many  particulars,  both  new  and  abstruse,  it  was 
difficult  to  express  every  article  with  sufficient  perspicuity;  and, 
aft(*r  all  the  pains  bestowed,  there  remained  certain  passages 
which  are  generally  thought  obscure.  The  author,  giving  an 
attentive  ear  to  every  censure  of  that  kind,  has,  in  the  present 
edition,  renewed  his  eflbrts  to  correct  every  defect ;  and  he 
would  gladly  hope  that  he  has  not  been  altogether  unsuc- 
cessfui.     The  truth  is,  that  a  writer,  who  must  be  possessed  of 
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the  thought  before  he  can  put  it  into  words,  is  but  ill  quali 
fied  to  judge  whether    the    expression  be  sufficiently  clear 
others:  in  that  particular,  he  cannot  avoid   the  taking  on  hi 
to  judge  for  the  reader,  who  can  much  better  judge  for  himse 

JufUt  1763 


EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


Thb  present  edition  of  Lord  Karnes*  Criticisms  was  pre* 
pared,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  with  a  view  of  ficili* 
tadng  the  use  of  the  work,  and  of  rendering  it  more  acceptable 
to  general  readers.  To  efiect  the  former  object,  an  analysis 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter ;  and  to  effect  the 
latter,  translations,  either  original  or  selected,  have  been  affixed  to 
the  nomeroas  passages  introduced  as  illustrations,  from  the  La- 
tin and  Italian  languages. 

The  editor  deems  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  process  of 
argument,  by  which  to  justify  the  course  he  has  pursued  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  work ;  as  in  all  matters  of  practical 
utility,  the  only  just  judgment  that  can  possibly  be  formed  must 
necessarily  rest  on  practical  effects:  and  though  he  would  be 
sorry  to  arrogate  any  superiority  to  himself,  or  to  his  own  obser- 
nUion,  yet  there  may,  perhaps,  be  no  impropriety  in  saying, 
that  the  result  of  the  experience  of  many  years  arduously  devoted 
to  the  business  of  instruction,  is,  a  thorough  conviction  that  only 
hy  preeenting  a  subject  to  the  -mind  in  its  leading  features,  and 
as  one  whole,  can  students  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
of  it  Too  much  dependence  however,  in  the  use  of  the  work, 
mnat  not  be  placed  upon  the  analyses;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  that  because  of  them  is  lees  of  the  work  to  be  learned* 
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their  principal  object  is,  as  before  stated,  to  render  the  instruct 
tion  of  classes  less  irksome,  and  less  difficult  The  editor  wou1d« 
therefore,  recommend  to  professors  and  teacheis,  uniformly  to 
insist  that  scholars,  at  the  commencement  of  their  recitations, 
be  prepared  to  repeat,  with  perfect  clearness,  the  subject  of  each 
chapter  or  section,  by  its  respective  analysis ;  and  from  it  to  conduct 
the  recitation  of  the  class.  He  is  aware,  however,  that  to  teachers 
not  familiar  with  the  subject,  this  would  be  impossible;  but 
where  is  the  teacher  to  be  found,  determined  to  excel  in  his  pro- 
fession, who  would  not,  from  considerations,  both  of  duty  and  oi 
interest,  study  to  acquire  that  familiarity  by  which  alone,  he  can 
secure  to  himself,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  scholars,  a^d 
ultimate  success  in  his  calling  1 

That  in  works  for  general  reading,  and  especially  in  text 
books,  translations  should  be  uniformly  affixed  to  passages  intro- 
duced from  the  ancient  classics,  as  illustrations,  the  editor  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  must  be  the  conviction  of  every  candid  and  in- 
telligent mind:  as  to  scholars  who  may  be  familiar  with  those 
languages,  they  can  certainly  be  no  hinderance ;  while  to  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education, 
they  are  indispensably  necessary.  It  is  true  that  many  persons 
still  seem  to  think  it  bordering  almost  on  presumption  for  any 
one  to  pretend  to  taste  or  elegant  scholarship  in  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  who  can  not  read  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  though  the  advan- 
tages of  a  knowledge  of  these  languages,  in  forming  one's  taste, 
must  ever  be  acknowledged  to  be  immensely  great,  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  those  who  may  not  understand  them  have  net 
it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  theirs.  The  principles  of  taste,  and 
the  perception  of  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  exist,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  mind ;  and  as  every  man  fiimi- 
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liar  with  the  sobjeet,  mmt  be  lensible  that  EngUah  Hteratare  it 
enriched  with  its  fall  share  of  the  most  exquisite  prodoctioiis» 
both  in  poetry  and  prose;  so  it  would  seem  to  fellow,  that  if 
these  be  derotedly  studied,  their  beauties  will  be  properly  ascer- 
tained, and  duly  appreciated 

Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  pursuits  of  elegant' 
literature  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  present  time  pursued  in  every  well  regulated  female- 
school,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Qreat  Britain;  and  as  cases 
very  rarely  occur,  in  which  young  ladies  are  to  be  found  with 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics  to  study  works 
filled  with  illustrations  taken  from  them,  that  their  studies  may 
not  be  constantly  interrupted,  every-  beauty  should  be  presented 
in  such  a  form  that  they  may  immediately  perceive  it 

It  is  by  no  means  pretended,  however,  that  the  force  and  spirit 
of  the  original  poetry,  is  uniformljr  retained  in  the  translations. 
This,  when  the  dissimilarity  that  exists  between  the  two  lan- 
guages is  borne  in  mind,  will  at  once  be  perceived  to  be  impos- . 
sible ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  translations  here  introduced, 
are  from  translators  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  the  editor  feels 
confident  that,  though  accuracy  principally  was  aimed  at  in  pre- 
paring them,  yet  they  will  be  found  sufficiently  elegant  not  to 
mar,  at  least,  the  interest  of  the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  body  of  the  work,  the  editor  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  preserve  it  in  as  pure  a  state,  and  as  nearly  as  it 
originally  came  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  author,  as  possible. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  the  present  edition  is  printed,  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy,  from  a  copy  of  an  edition  published  in  Edinburgh 
before  the  author's  death,  and  which  received  his  last  revision. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the 
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improfeiiienU  tha  are  proposed  to  hATe  been  added  to  h,  the 
editor  leaves  the  pablic  to  decide  how  fiur  his  labors  may  be  con- 
sidered commendable;  and  shoold  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
commencement  of  these  remarks,  be  found  to  have  been  attained, 
he  will  feel  himself  abundantly  compensated. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Nothing  external  perceived  till  it  makes  an  impression  on  the  organs  of  sense— 
A  wide  difierence  with  respect  to  our  knowledge  of  this  impression — Sensible 
of  the  impression  in  touch,  taste,  and  smell — In  seeing  and  hearing  not  sensible 
of  it— The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  occupy  a  middle  rank — Other  valu- 
able properties  of  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  aad  the  ear  besides  those  of  elevatioQ 
and  dignity — Organic  pleasures  defective  in  three  particulars — Intellectual 
pleasures  Hiti^e,  but  are  relieved  by  the  pleasures  of  tlie  eye  and  the  ear — 
Taste  in  the  fine  arts  nearly  allied  to  moral  sense — The  design  of  the  author — 
The  requisites  to  form  a  critic — The  effect  of  a  thoroug:h  acquaintance  with  the 
fine  arts — It  affords  an  enticing  sort  of  log[ic — It  furnishes  pleasing  topics  for 
conversation — It  modemtes  tlie  selfish  affections,  and  invigorates  the  social — 
It  contributes  towards  the  support  of  morality — Authority  formerly  prevailed 
over  reason ;  latterly  reason  has  prevailed  over  authority,  except  in  criticism — 
The  productions  of  Homer  and  Virgil  the  foundation  of  Bossu's  rules  of  criti> 
eism — Nature  the  only  proper  foundation — To  censure  works,  not  men,  the 
proper  object  of  criticism — Time  the  only  true  standard  of  taste. 

That  nothing  external  ia  perceived  till  it  first  makes  an  impxession 
upon  the  organ  of  sense,  is  an  observation  that  holds  equally  true  in 
every  one  of  the  external  senses.  But  there  is  a  difference  as  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  impression.  In  touching,  tasting,  and  smelling, 
we  are  sensible  of  the  impression :  that,  for  example,  which  is  made 
upon  the  hand  by  a  stone,  upon  the  palate  by  an  apricot,  and  upon 
the  nostrils  by  a  rose.  It  is  otherwise  in  seeing  and  hearing;  for  I 
am  not  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon  my  eye,  when  I  behold 
a  tree ;  nor  of  the  impression  made  upon  my  ear,  when  I  listen  to  a 
song*  That  diflercnce  in  the  manner  of  perceiving  external  objects, 
distinguishes,  remarkably,  hearing  and  seeing  from  the  other  senses , 
and  I  am  ready  to  show,  that  it  distinguishes,  still  more  remarkably, 
the  feelings  of  the  former  from  those  of  the  latter.  Every  feeling 
pleasant  or  painful,  must  be  in  the  mind ;  and  yet,  because  in  tasting, 
touching,  and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon 
the  organ,  we  are  Iqq  to  place  there  also  the  pleasant  or  painful 
feeling  caused  by  that  impression. f    But,  with  respect  to  seeing  and 

*  See  the  Appendix,  S  13. 

t  After  the  utmost  efforts,  we  find  it  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  the  flavor 
of  a  rose  to  exist  in  the  mind ;  we  are  necessarily  led  to  conceive  that  pleasuce  as 
existing  in  the  nosuiis  along  with  the  impression  made  by  the  rose  upon  that 
organ.  And  the  same  will  be  the  result  of  experiments  with  respect  to  every 
feeling  of  taste,  touch,  and  smell.  Touch  affords  the  most  satisfactory  experi- 
menu.  Were  it  not  tliat  the  delusion  is  detected  by  philosophy,  no  person  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  touchinj^  a  smMHh,  soft,  and 
velvet  surlaae,  has  iu  existence  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  without  once  dreaming 
of  its  existing  any  where  else. 
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hearing,  being  insensible  of  the  organic  impression,  we  are  not  mis* 
led  to  assign  a  wrong  place  to  the  pleasant  or  nainful  feelings  caused 
by  that  impression ;  and  therefore  we  naturally  place  them  in  the 
mind,  where  they  really  are.  Upon  that  account,  they  are  conceived 
to  be  more  refined  and  spiritual,  than  what  are  derived  from  tastmg, 
touching,  and  smelling;  for  the  latter  feelings,  seeming  to  exist 
ezternafiy  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are  conceived  to  be  merely  cor* 
poreal. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  being  thus  elevated  above 
hose  or  the  other  external  senses,  acquire  so  much  dignity  as  to 
become  a  laudable  entertainment  They  are  not,  however,  set  on  a 
level  with  the  purely  intellectual ;  being  no  less  inferior  in  dignity 
to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to  the  organic,  or  corporeal. 
They  indeed  resemble  the  latter,  being,  like  them,  produced  by  exter- 
nal objects;  but  they  also  resemble  the  former,  being,  like  them, 
produced  without  any  sensible  organic  impression.  Their  mixt 
nature,  and  middle  place  between  organic  ana  intellectual  pleasures, 
qualify  them  to  associate  with  both.  Beauty  heightens  all  the 
organic  feelings,  as  well  as  the  intellectual:  harmony,  though  it 
aspires  to  inflame  devotion,  disdains  not.  to  improve  the  relish  of  a 
banquet 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other  valuable  proper- 
ties beside  those  of  dignity  and  elevation  Being  sweet  and  mode- 
rately exhilarating,  they  are,  in  their  tone,  equally  distant  from  the 
turbulence  of  passion,  and  the  languor  of  indolence :  and  by  that 
tone  are  perfectly  well  qualified,  not  only  to  revive  the  spirits  when 
sunk  by  sensual  gratification,  but  also  to  relax  them  when  over- 
strained <n  any  violent  pursuit  Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for 
many  distresses;  and,  to  be  convinced  of  its  salutary  effects,  it  will 
be  sufiScient  to  run  over  the  following  particulars.  Organic  pleasures 
have  naturally  a  short  duration:  when  prolonged,  they  lose  their 
relish;  when  indulged  to  excess,  they  beget  satiety  and  disgust: 
and,  to  restore  a  proper  tone  of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily 
contrived  than  the  exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  intense  exercise  of  intellectual  powers,  becomes 
painful  by  overstraining  the  mind.  Cessation  from  such  exercise 
gives  not  instant  relief:  it  is  necessary  that  the  void  be  filled  with 
some  amusement,  s^ently  relaxing  the  spirits.*  Organic  pleasure, 
which  has  no  relish  but  while  we  are  in  vigor,  is  ill  qualified  for 
that  office ;  but  the  finer  pleasures  of  sense,  which  occupy  without 
exhausting  the  mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  restore  its  usual  tone 
aller  severe  application  to  study  or  business,  as  well  us  aAer  satiety 
from  sensual  gratification. 

Our  first  perceptions  are  of  external  objects,  and  our  first  attach- 
ments are  to  them.  Organic  pleasures  take  the  lead :  but  the  mind, 
gradually  ripening,  relishes  more  and  more  the  pleasures  of  the  eye 
and  ear;  which  approach  the  purely  mental,  witnout  exhausting  the 

•  Du  Bob  jodieiously  obserres,  that  lilence  does  not  tend  to  calm  an  a^t«tcd 
mind ;  bax  that  soft  and  slow  music  has  a  fine  effect 
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spirits :  and  exceed  the  purely  sensual,  without  danger  of  satietjr. 
The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear  have,  accordingly,  a  natural  apti* 
tude  to  draw  us  from  th^  immoderate  gratification  of  sensual  appetite; 
and  the  mind,  once  accustomed  to  enjoy  a  variety  of  external  objects 
without  being  sensible  of  the  organic  impression,  is  prepared  for 
enjoying  internal  objects  where  there  cannot  be  an  organic  impres- 
sion. Thus  the  Author  of  nature,  by  qualifying  the  human  mind 
for  a  succession  of  enjoyments  from  low  to  high,  leads  it,  by  gentle 
steps,  from  the  most  grovelling  corporeal  pleasures,  for  which  only 
it  is  fitted  in  the  beginning  of  life,  to  those  refined  and  sublime  plea- 
811  res  that  are  suited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  down  to  this  succession  by  any  law  of 
necessity.  The  Qod  of  nature  oflfers  it  to  us,  in  order  to  advance 
our  happiness :  and  it  is  sufiicient,  that  he  has  enabled  us  to  carry  it 
on  in  a  natural  course.  Nor  has  he  made  our  task  either  disagree- 
able or  difficult:  on  the  contrary,  the  transition  is  sweet  and  easy, 
from  corporeal  pleasures  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  sense ,  and 
no  less  so,  from  these,  to  the  exalted  pleasuros  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. We  stand,  therefore,  engaged  in  honor,  as  well  as  interest, 
to  second  the  purposes  of  nature,  by  cultivating  the  pleasures  of  the 
eye  and  ear ;  those,  especially,  that  require  extraordinary  culture* — 
such  as  arise  from  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  gardening,  and 
architecture.  This,  especially,  is  the  duty  of  the  opulent,  who  have 
leisure  to  improve  their  minds  and  their  feelings.  The  fine  arts  are 
contrived  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  disregarding  the 
inferior  senses.  A  taste  for  these  arts  is  a  plant  that  grows  natu- 
rally in  many  soils ;  but,  without  culture,  scarcely  to  perfection  ih 
any  soil.  It  is  susceptible  of  much  refinement ;  and  is,  by  proper 
care,  greatly  improved.  In  this  respect,  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  sense,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly 
allied.  Both  of  them  discover  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong: 
fashion,  temper,  and'  education,  have  an  influence  to  vitiate  both,  or 
to  preserve  them  pure  and  untainted :  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary 
nor  local ;  being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  governed  by  princi- 
ples common  to  all  men.  The  design  of  the  present  undertaking, 
which  aspires  not  to  morality,  is,  to  examine  the  sensitive  branch  ojf 
human  nature,  to  trace  the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  naturally  disagreeable;  and  by  these  means 
to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  critic  in  these  arts  must  pierce 
still  deeper.  He  must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
lofly,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly,  and  what 
tn^^an  or  trivial.     Hence  a  founuation  for  reasoning  upon  the  taste 

•  A  taste  for  natural  objects  is  bom  with  us  in  perfection ;  for  relishing  a  fina 
countenance,  a  rich  landscape,  or  a  vivid  colour,  culture  is  unnecessary.  TIm 
observation  holds  equally  in  natural  sounds ;  such  as  the  singing  of  bkds,  or  the 
murmuring  of  a  brook.  Nature  here,  the  artificer  of  the  object  as  well  as  of  the 
percipient,  has  accurately  suited  them  to  each  other.  But  of  a  poem,  a  cantata, 
a  pietare,  or  other  artificial  production,  a  true  relish  is  not  oonmionly  attained, 
without  some  study  and  much  practice. 
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of  any  individoul,  and  for  paming  jientence  upon  it  Where  it  is 
conformable  to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is 
correct;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect,  and  perhaps  whimsical 
Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  science;  and,  like, 
morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism,  when  thus  studied  as  a 
rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  redoubles  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
tbem.  To  the  man  who  resigns  himself  to  feeling  without  inter- 
posing any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are  mere  pastime.  In 
the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  supported  by  the 
force  of  novelty,  and  the  heat  of  imagination  :  but  in  time  they  lose 
their  relish;  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  important  occupations. 
To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a  regular  science,  governed  by 
just  principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the 
fine  arts  are  a  favorite  entertainment;  and  in  old  age  maintain  that 
relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life.* 

In  the  next  place,  a  philosophic  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the 
fine  arts,  inures  the  reflecting  mind  to  the  most  enticing  sort  of  logic. 
The  practice  of  reasoning  upon  subjects  so  agreeable,  tends  to  a  habit ; 
and  a  habit,  strengthening  the  reasoning  faculties,  prepares  the  mind 
for  entering  into  subjects  more  intricate  and  abstract.  To  have,  in 
that  respect,  a  just  conception  of  the  importance  of  criticism,  we  need 
but  reflect  upon  the  ordinary  method  of  education  ;  which,  after  some 
years  spent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries  us,  without  the  least  pre- 
paratory discipline,  into  the  most  profound  philosophy.  A  more  tT- 
iectual  method  to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abstract  science,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  ;  and  accordingly,  with  respect  to  such 
speculations,  our  youth  generally  contract  a  sort  of  hobgoblin  terror, 
seldom  if  ever  subdued.  Those  who  apply  to  the  arts,  are  trained  in 
a  very  different  manner.  They  are  led,  step  by  step,  from  the  easier 
parts  of  the  operation,  to  what  are  more  difHcult;  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  make  a  new  motion,  till  they  are  perfected  in  those  which 
go  before.  Thus  the  science  of  criticism  may  be  considered  as  a 
middle  link,  connecting  the  different  parts  of  education  into  a  regular 
chain.  This  science  furnishes  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  judgment.  We  delight  to  reason  upon  subjects  that  are  equally 
pleasant  and  familiar:  we  proceed  gradually  from  the  simpler  to  ihc 
more  involved  cases ;  and  in  a  due  course  of  discipline,  custom,  which 
improves  all  our  faculties,  bestows  acuteness  on  that  of  reason,  suf- 
ficient to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philosophy. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reasonings  employed  on 
the  fine  arts  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  regulate  our  con- 
duct Mathematical  and  metaphysical  reasonings  have  no  tendency 
to  improve  our  knowledge  of  man  ;  nor  are  they  applicable  to  the 
common  affairs  of  life :  but  a  just  taste  of  the  fine  arts,  derived  from 

*  "  Though  kigic  may  subust  without  rhetoric  or  poetry,  yet  so  necessary 
Co  these  last  is  a  sound  and  correct  logic,  that  vithoiit  it  they  are  no  better  than 
«rarbling  tnfles."    Hermes,  p.  6. 
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ntional  principles,  furnishea  elegant  suhjects  for  cciiyeraation,  aad 
prepares  us  for  acting  in  the  social  state  vi'ith  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  science  of  rational  criticism  tends  to  improve  the  heart  no 
irless  than  the  understanding.  It  tends,  in  the  first  place,  to  moderate 
the  selfish  affections.  By  sweetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper, 
it  is  a  strong  antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  passion,  and  violence  oi 
pursuit.  It  procures,  to  a  man,  so  much  mental  enjoyment,  that,  in 
order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted  to  deliver  up  his  youth  to 
hunting,  gaming,  drinking;  nor  his  middle  age  to  ambition;  nor 
his  old  age  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  disgustful  passions,  find 
in  the  constitution  no  enemy  more  formidable  than  a  delicate  and 
discerning  tasta  The  man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have  be- 
stowed this  blessing,  delights  in  the  virtuous  dispositions  and  actions 
of  others :  he  loves  to  cherish  them,  and  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 
Faults  and  failings,  it  is  true,  are  to  him  no  less  obvious ;  but  these 
he  avoids,  or  removes  out  of  sight,  because  they  give  him  pain.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  taste,  upon  whom  even  striking  beau- 
ties make  but  a  fiiint  impression,  indulges  pride  or  envy  without  con- 
trol, and  loves  to  brood  over  errors  and  blemishes.  In  a  word,  there 
are  other  passions,  that,  upon  occasion,  may  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety more  than  those  mentioned ;  but  not  another  passion  is  so  un- 
wearied an  antagonist  to  the  sweets  of  social  intercourse.  Pride  and 
envy  put  a  man  perpetually  in  opposition  to  others ;  and  dispose  him 
to  relish  bad  more  than  good  qualities,  even  in  a  companion.  How 
different  that  disposition  of  mind,  where  every  virtue  in  a  companion 
or  neighbor  is,  by  refinement  of  taste,  set  in  its  strongest  light ;  and 
defects  or  blemishes,  natural  to  all,  are  suppressed,  or  kept  out  of 
view! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  taste  tends  no  less  to  invigorate  the 
social  affections,  than  to  moderate  those  that  are  selfish.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  that  tendency,  we  need  only  reflect,  that  delicacy  of  taste 
necessarily  heightens  our  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  of  course 
our  sympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of  every  social  passion 
Sympathy  invites  a  communication  of  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 
fears :  such  exercise,  soothing  and  satisfactory  in  itself,  is  necessarily 
productive  of  mutual  good-wul  and  afilection. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticism  is  reserved  to  the  last 
place,  being  of  all  the  most  important ;  which  is,  that  it  is  a  great 
support  to  morality.  I  insist  on  it  with  entire  satis&ction,  that  no 
occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty,  than  that  of  cultivating 
a  taste  in  the  fine  arts :  a  just  relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper,  ele 

§ant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or  painting,  in  architecture  or  gar 
ening,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the  same  just  relish  of  these  qualities 
in  character  and  behavior.  To  the  roan  who  has  acquired  a  taste 
so  acute  and  accomplished,  every  action,  wrong  or  improper,  must 
be  nighly  disgustful.  If,  in  any  instance,  the  overbearing  power  of 
passion  sway  aim  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  with  redoubled  re- 
solution never  to  be  swayed  a  second  time.  He  has  now  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  virtue,  a  conviction  derived  from  experience,  that 
happiness  depends  on  regularity  and  order,  and  that  disregard  to 
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jaetice  or  propriety  nerer  fiiih  to  be  punished  with  shame  anu 
remorse.* 

Rude  ages  exhibit  the  triumph  of  authority  oyer  reason.  Philo- 
sophers anciently  were  divided  into  sects,  being  Epicureans,  Plato- 
nists,  Stoics,  Pythagoreans,  or  Sceptics.  The  speculative  relied  no 
&nher  on  their  own  judgment  than  to  choose  a  leader,  whom  they 
implicitly  followed.  In  later  times,  happily,  reason  has  obtained  the 
ascendant :  men  now  assert  their  native  privilege  of  thinking  for 
themselves ;  and  disdain  to  be  ranked  in  any  sect,  whatever  be  the 
science.  I  am  forced  to  except  criticism,  which,  by  what  fetal ity  1 
know  not,  continues  to  be  no  less  slavish  in  its  prmciples,  nor  less 
submissive  to  authority,  than  it  was  originally.  Bossu,  a  celebrated 
French  critic,  gives  many  rules ;  but  can  discover  no  better  founda- 
tion for  any  of  them,  than  the  practice  merely  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Strange  f  that  in  so  long  a 
work,  he  should  never  once  have  stumbled  upon  the  question, 
whether,  and  how  far,  do  these  rules  agree  with  human  nature.  It 
could  not  surely  be  his  opinion,  that  these  poets,  4io wever  eminent 
for  genius,  were  entitled  to  give  law  to  mankind ;  and  that  nothing 
now  remains,  but  blind  obedience  to  their  arbitrary  will.  If  in  wri- 
ting they  followed  no  rule,  why  should  they  be  imitated?  If  they 
studied  nature,  and  were  obsequious  to  rational  principles,  why 
should  these  be  concealed  from  us  1 

With  respect  to  the  present  undertaking,  it  is  not  the  author's 
intention  to  compose  a  regular  treatise  upon  each  of  the  fine  arts ; 
but  only,  in  general,  to  exhibit  their  fundamental  principles,  drawn 
from  human  nature,  the  true  source  of  criticism.  The  nne  arts  are 
intended  to  entertain  us,  by  making  pleasant  impressions;  and,  by 
that  circumstance,  are  distinguished  from  the  useful  arts.  But,  in 
order  to  make  pleasant  impressions,  we  ought,  as  above  hinted,  to 
know  what  objects  are  naturally  agreeable,  and  what  naturally  dis- 
agreeable. That  subject  is  here  attempted,  as  far  as  necessary  fpr 
unfolding  the  genuine  principles  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  author 
assumes  no  merit  from  his  performance,  but  that  of  evincing,  per- 
haps more  distinctly  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  that  these  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  every  just  rule  of  criticism,  are  founded  upon  the 
sensitive  part  of  our  nature.  What  the  author  has  discovered  or 
collected  upon  that  subject,  he  chooses  to  impart  in  the  gay  and 
agreeable  form  of  criticism ;  imagining  that  this  form  will  be  more 
relished,  and  perhaps  be  no  less  instructive,  than  a  regular  and  la- 
bored disquisition.  His  plan  is,  to  ascend  gradually  to  princi])les, 
from  facts  and  experiments ;  instead  of  beginning  with  the  former, 
bandied  abstractedly,  and  descending  to  the  latter.  But,  though 
criticism  is  thus  his  only  declared  aim.  he  will  not  disown,  that  all 

*  Genius  is  allied  to  a  warm  and  inflammable  constitution,  delicacy  of  taste  ic 
calmness  and  sedateness.  Hence  it  is  common  to  find  genius  in  one  who  is  a  prey 
to  every  passion  *,  hut  seldom  delicacy  of  taste.  Upon  a  man  possessed  of  that 
blessing,  the  moral  duties,  no  less  than  the  fine  arts,  make  a  deep  impression,  and 
eounteroalance  every  irresular  desire :  at  the  same  time,  a  temper  calm  and  sedata 
is  not  easily  moved,  even  oy  a  strong  temptation. 
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along  it  has  been  his  Tiew,  to  ezplaih  the  nature  of  Man,  considered 
as  a  sensitive  being  capable  of  pleasare  and  pain :  and,  though  he 
flatters  himself  with  having  maide  some  progress  in  that  important 
science,  he  is,  however,  too  sensible  of  its  extent  and  difiBcalty,  to 
undertake  it  professedly,  or  to  avow  it  as  the  chief  purpose  cf  the 
present  work. 

To  censure  works,  not  men,  is  the  just  prerogative  of  criticism ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  personal  censure  is  here  avoided,  unlets  where 
necessary  to  illustrate  some  general  proposition.  No  praise  is 
claimed  on  that  account ;  because  censuring  with  a  view  merely  to 
6nd  &ult,  cannot  be  entertaining  to  any  person  of  humanity.  Wri- 
ters, one  should  imagine,  ought,  above  all  others,  to  be  reserved  on 
that  article,  when  they  lie  so  open  to  retaliation.  The  author  of  this 
treatise,  &r  from  beinff  confident  of  deserving  no  censure,  entertains 
not  even  the  slightest  nope  of  such  perfection.  Amusement  was  at 
first  the  sole  aim  of  his  inquiries.  Proceeding  from  one  particular 
to  another,  the  subject  ffrew  under  his  hand:  and  he  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  thought  struck  him,  that  his  private  meditations 
might  be  publicly  useful.  In  public,  however,  he  would  not  appear 
in  a  slovenly  dress ;  and,  therefore,  he  pretends  not  otherwise  to 
apologise  for  his  errors,  than  by  observing,  that  in  a  new  subject,  no 
less  nice  than  extensive,  errors  are,  in  some  measure,  unavoidable. 
Neither  pretends  he  to  justify  his  taste  in  every  particular.  That 
point  must  be  extremely  clear,  which  admits  not  variety  of  opinion ; 
and  in  some  matters  susceptible  of  great  refinement,  time  is  perhaps 
the  only  infiiUible  touchstone  of  taste.  To  that  he  appeals,  and  to 
that  he  cheerfully  submita 

N.  B.  Tbs  Elsmeiits  of  Criticism,  meaning  the  whole,  is  a 
title  too  assuming  for  this  work.  A  number  of  these  elements  or 
principles  are  here  unfolded :  but,  as  the  author  is  far  from  imagin- 
ing that  he  has  completed  the  list,  a  more  humble  title  is  proper,  such 
as  may  express  any  number  of  parts  less  than  the  whoie.  This  he 
thinks  is  signified  by  the  title  he  has  chosen,  via.  Elsmbnts  ov 
Criticism. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  continued  train  of  perceptionfl  and  ideas  passing  throi3g:h  the  mind — The  inHu- 
enee  of  the  relation  of  objects  in  directing  tlw  train  of  thought — Connrcted 
ideas  Taried  by  different  causes — The  will  accelerates  our  ideas  by  dismissing, 
retards  by  dwelling  upon,  and  raises  by  attending  to  their  slighter  connections — 
A  melancholy  tone  of  mind  produces  melancholy  ideas ;  a  cheerfUl  tone  pro> 
duces  cheerful  ideas — Bhintness  of  tlie  perceptive  faculty  prevents  from  distin- 
guishine  relations — A  great  flow  of  ideas  the  consequence — Accurate  judg- 
ment seldom  connected  with  a  great  fbw  of  ideas — Wit  and  judgment  seldom 
connected — Order  as  well  as  connection  observable  in  the  succession  of  our 
ideas — The  order  of  nature — The  train  of  historical  events,  from  cause  io 
effect — The  scientific  train,  from  effect  to  cause — The  former  the  synthetic, 
the  latter  the  analytic  method  of  reasoning — Order  a  restraint  upon  great 
geniuses — Homer,  Pindar,  Virgil,  and  others,  deficient  in  order  and  coiv- 
nection — An  episode  should  be  mterestine — It  should  relate  to  the  subject—  It 
should  be  short — It  should  be  introduced  where  the  subject  relents. 

A  MAN,  while  awake,  is  conscious  of  a  continued  train  of  percep* 
tions  and  ideas  passing  in  his  mind.  It  requires  no  activity  on  his 
part  to  carry  on  the  train ;  nor  can  he  at  will  add  any  idea  to  the 
train.*  At  the  same  time,  we  learn  from  daily  experience,  that  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  is  not  regulated  by  chance :  and  if  it  depend 
not  upon  will,  nor  upon  chance,  by  what  law  is  it  governed  ?  The 
question  is  of  importance  in  the  science  of  human  nature ;  and  I 
promise  beforehand,  that  it  will  be  found  of  great  importance  in  the 
fine  arts. 

It  appears,  that  the  relations  by  which  things  are  linked  together, 
have  a  great  influence  in  directing  the  train  of  thought  Taking  a 
view  of  external  objects,  their  inherent  properties  are  not  more 
remarkable,  than  the  various  relations  that  connect  them  together : 
cause  and  effect,  contiguity  in  time  or  in  place,  high  and  low,  prior 
and  posterior,  resemblance,  contrast,  and  a  thousand  other  relations, 
connect  things  together  without  end.  Not  a  single  thine  appears 
solitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  connection :  the  only  difllerence  is, 

•  For  how  should  this  be  done  1  what  idea  is  it  that  we  are  to  add  1  Ifwecan 
specify  the  idea,  that  idea  is  already  in  the  mind,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
iici  of  the  will;  If  we  cannot  specify  any  idea,  I  next  demand,  how  can  a  person 
wii«,  or  to  what  purpose,  if  there  be  nothing  in  view  1  We  cannot  form  a  concep- 
tion of  such  a  thing.  If  Uiis  argument  need  confirmation,  I  urge  experience : 
whoever  makes  a  trial  will  find,  that  ideas  are  linked  together  in  the  mind,  form- 
ing a  connected  ^hain ;  and  that  we  have  not  the  command  of  any  kiea  indepen* 
Hcnt  of  the  chain. 
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hat  some  are  intimately  connected,  some  more  slightly  j  some  near, 
some  at  a  distance. 

Experience  will  satisfy  us  of  what  reason  makes  probable,  that 
the  train  of  our  thoughts  is,  in  a  great  measure,  regulated  by  the 
foreffoinff  relations.  An  external  object  is  no  sooner  presented  to  us 
in  idea,  than  it  suggests,  to  the  mind,  other  objects  to  which  it  is 
related;  and  in  that  manner  is  a  train  of  thoughts  composed.  Such 
is  the  law  of  succession ;  which  must  be  natural,  because  it  governa 
all  human  beings.  The  law,  however,  seems  not  to  be  inviolable. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  idea  arises  in  the  mind,  without  any 
perceived  connection :  as,  for  example,  after  a  profound  sleep. 

But,  though  we  cannot  add  to  the  train  an  unconnected  idea,  yet, 
in  a  measure,  we  can  attend  to  some  ideas,  and  dismiss  others. 
There  are  few  things  but  what  are  connected  with  many  others ;  and 
when  a  thing  thus  connected  becomes  a  subject  of  thought,  it  com- 
monly suggests  many  of  its  connections.  Among  these  a  choice  is 
afforded :  we  can  insist  upon  one,  rejecting  others ;  and  sometimes 
we  insist  on  what  is  commonly  held  the  slighter  connection.  Where 
ideas  are  left  to  their  natural  course,  they  are  continued  through  the 
strictest  connections:  the  mind  extends  its  view  to  a  son  more 
readily  than  to  a  servant ;  and  more  readily  to  a  neighbor  than  to 
one  living  at  a  distance.  This  order,  as  observed,  may  be  varied  by 
will,  but  still  within  the  limits  of  related  objects ;  for  though  we  can 
vary  the  order  of  a  natural  train,  we  cannot  dissolve  the  train  alto- 
gether, by  carrying  on  onr  thoughts  in  a  loose  manner  without  any 
connection.  So  far  does  our  power  extend;  and  that  power  iis  suffi- 
cient for  all  useful  purposes  :  to  have  more  power,  would  probably 
be  huctful,  instead  of  being  salutary. 

Will  is  not  the  only  cause  that  prevents  a  train  of  thought  from 
being  continued  through  the  strictest  connections :  much  depends  on 
the  present  tone  of  mind ;  for  a  subject  that  accords  with  tnat  tone 
is  always  welcome.  Thus,  in  good  spirits,  a  cheerful  subject  will 
be  introduced  by  the  slightest  connection ;  and  one  that  is  melan- 
choly, no  less  readily  in  low  spirits.  An  interesting  subject  is 
recalled,  from  time  to  time,  by  any  connection  indifferentTy,  strong  or 
weak;  which  is  finely  touched  by  Shakspeare,  with  relation  to  a 
rich  cargo  at  sea: 

My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  hann  a  wind  too  CTcat  might  do  at  Ml 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-^ass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  doek'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  strait  of  dangerous  rocks  1 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessers  side, 
Would  scatter  ail  the  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing. 

MereAaiUof  Vimiee,  Act  L  8c  L 
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Anodier  cause  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  now  mentioned, 
nas  abo  a  considerable  influence  to  vary  the  natural  train  of  ideas ; 
which  is,  that,  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  thoughts  and  circum- 
stances crowd  upon  each  other  by  the  slightest  connections.  1 
ascribe  this  to  a  bluntness  in  the  discerning  faculty ;  for  a  person 
who  cannot  accurately  distinguish  betwete  a  slight  connection  and 
one  that  is  more  intimate,  is  equally  affected  by  each.  Such  a  pei- 
son  must  necessarily  have  a  gr^^  ^^^  ^^  ideas,  because  they  are 
introduced  by  any  relation  indifferently ;  and  the  slighter  relations, 
being  without  number,  furnish  ideas  without  end.  This  doctrine  is, 
in  a  lively  manner,  illustrated  by  Shakspeare. 

PaUUiff.  What  is  the  grou  sum  that  I  owe  thee? 

BmUss.  Many,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself  and  thy  money  too. 
Thoa  didst  swear  to  me  on  a  paroel  gilt-coblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-ehamber, 
at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  w  ednesday  in  Whiuun-week,  when  the 
Prince  broke  thy  need  for  likening  him  to  a  8ine:ing  man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst 
swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wouna,  to  marry  me,  and  make  n^  my 
Lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  itl  Did  not  Ooodwife  &eech,  the  boteher^ 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  Qossip  GUickly  1  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of 
Tinegar  *,  telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to 
eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  thejr  were  ul  for  a  green  wound.  And  didst  not 
thou,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with 
such  poor  |)eople,  sayinr^  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  Madam  1  And  didst 
thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  ietch  thee  thirty  shillings  1  1  put  thee  now  to  thy 
book-oath,  deny  it  if  thou  canst  ? 

Seamd  PaH,  Henry  IV.  Act  II.  Sc.  9. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judgment  cannot  have  a 
great  flow  of  ideas,  because  the  slighter  relations,  making  no  figure 
m  his  mind,  have  no  power  to  introduce  ideas.  And  hence  it  is 
that  accurate  judgment  is  not  friendly  to  declamation  or  copious  elo- 
quence. This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  for  it  is  a 
noted  observation,  that  a  great  or  comprehensive  memory  is  seldom 
connected  with  a  good  judgment. 

As  an  additional  confirmation,  I  appeal  to  another  noted  observe 
lion,  that  wit  and  judgment  are  seldom  united.  Wit  consists  chiefly 
in  joining  things  by  distant  and  fimciful  relations,  which  surprise 
because  they  are  unexpected :  such  relations,  being  of  the  slightest 
Jcind,  readily  occur  to  those  only  who  make  every  relation  equally 
welcoma  Wit,  upon  that  account,  is,  in  a  good  measure,  incompati- 
ble with  solid  judgment ;  which,  neglecting  trivial  relations,  adheres 
to  what  are  substantial  and  permanent  Thus  memory  and  wit  are 
often  conjoined :  solid  judgment  seldom  with  either. 

Every  man  who  attends  to  his  own  ideas,  will  discover  order  as 
well  as  connection  in  their  succession.  There  is  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  every  man  a  principle  of  order,  which  governs  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  perceptions,  of  his  ideas,  and  of  his  actions.  With  re- 
gard to  perceptions,  I  observe  that,  in  things  of  equal  rank,  such  as 
sheep  in  a  fold,  or  trees  in  a  wood,  it  must  be  indiflferent  in  what 
order  they  be  surveyed.  But,  in  things  of  unequal  rank,  our  ten* 
dency  is,  to  view  the  principal  subject  before  we  descend  to  its  ac- 
cessories or  ornaments,  and  the  superior  before  the  inferior  or  de- 
pendant :  wo  are  equally  averse  to  enter  into  a  minute  consideration 
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of  constituent  parts,  till  the  thing  be  first  surveyed  as  a  whole.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  our  ideas  are  governed  by  the  same 
principle ;  and  that,  in  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  a  number  of 
objects,  we  naturally  follow  the  same  order  as  when  we  actually 
survey  them. 

The  principle  of  order  is  conspicuous  with  respect  to  natural 
operations ;  for  it  always  directs  our  ideas  in  the  order  of  nature. 
Thinking^  upon  a  body  in  motion,  we  follow  its  natural  course:  the 
mind  falls  with  a  heavy  body,  descends  with  a  river,  and  ascends 
with  flame  and  smoke.  In  tracing  out  a  family,  we  incline  to  begin 
at  the  founder,  and  to  descend  gradually  to  his  latest  posterity  *  on 
the  contrary,  musing  on  a  lofty  oak,  we  begin  at  the  trunk,  and 
mount  from  it  to  the  branches.  As  to  historical  &cts,  we  love  to 
proceed  in  the  order  of  time ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  proceed 
along  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 

But  though,  in  folio  wing  out  an  historical  chain,  our  bent  is  to  pro- 
ceed orderly  from  causes  to  their  eflects,  we  find  not  the  same  bent 
in  matters  of  science.  There  we  sean  rather  disposed  to  proceed 
from  eflects  to  their  causes,  and  from  particular  propositions  to  those 
which  are  more  general.  Why  this  difference  in  matters  that  ap- 
pear so  nearly  related  ?  I  answer,  that  the  cases  are  similar  in  ap- 
pearance only,  not  in  reality.  In  an  historical  chain,  every  event  is 
particular,  the  eflect  of  some  former  event,  and  the  cause  of  others 
that  follow :  in  such  a  chain,  there  is  nothing  to  bias  the  mind  from 
the  order  of  nature.  Widely  diflerent  is  science,  when  we  endea- 
vor to  trace  out  causes  and  their  eflects.  Many  experiments  are 
commonly  reduced  under  one  cause ;  and  again,  many  of  these 
causes  under  one  still  more  general  and  comprehensive.  In  our 
progress  from  particular  efllects  to  general  causes,  and  from  particu- 
lar propositions  to  the  more  comprehensive,  we  feel  a  gradual  dila- 
tation or  expansion  of  mind,  like  what  is  felt  in  an  ascending  series, 
which  is  extremely  pleasing.  The  pleasure  here  exceeds  that 
which  arises  from  following  the  course  of  nature;  and  it  is  that 
pleasure  which  regulates  our  train  of  thought  in  the  case  now  men* 
tioned,  and  in  others  that  are  similar.  These  observations,  by  the 
way,  furnish  materials  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
synthetic  and  analytic  methods  of  reasoning.  The  synthetic  method, 
descending  regularly  from  principles  to  their  consequences,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  strictness  of  order ;  but  in  following  the  opposite 
course  in  the  analytic  method,  we  have  a  sensible  pleasure,  like 
mounting  upward,  which  is  not  felt  in  the  other.  The  analytic 
method  is  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ;  the  other  method  will 
be  preferred  by  those  only,  who,  with  rigidity,  adhere  to  order,  and 
give  no  indulgence  to  natural  emotions.* 

It  now  appears  that  we  are  framed  by  nature  to  relish  order  and 
connection.  When  an  object  is  introduced  by  a  proper  connection, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  pleasure  arising  from  that  circum- 
stance    Among  objects  of  equal  rank,  the  pleasure  is  proportioned 

•  A  train  of  perceptions  or  ideas,  with  respect  to  its  uniformity  and  variety,  ia 
handled  aflervards,  chap.  9. 
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\o  the  degree  of  connection ;  but  among  unequal  objects,  where  we 
require  a  certain  order,  the  pleasure  arises  chiefly  from  an  orderly 
arrangement ;  of  which  one  is  sensible,  in  tracing  objects  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature,  or  contrary  to  our  sense  of  order.  Th» 
mind  proceeds  with  alacrity  down  a  flowing  river,  and  with  the 
same  alacrity  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  or  from  a  principal  to  its  ac 
cessopes ;  but  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  is  sensible  of  a  sort  of  re 
trograde  motion,  which  is  unpleasant  And  here  may  be  remarkec 
the  great  influence  of  order  upon  the  mind  of  man.  Grandeur 
which  makes  a  deep  impression,  inclines  us,  in  running  over  any 
series,  to  proceed  from  small  to  great,  rather  than  from  great  to 
small ;  but  order  prevails  over  that  tendency,  and  aflbrds  pleasure 
as  well  as  &cility  in  passing  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  ana  from  a 
subject  to  its  ornaments,  which  are  not  felt  in  the  opposite  course. 
Elevation  touches  the  mind  no  less  than  grandeur ;  and  in  raising 
the  mind  to  elevated  objects,  there  is  a  sensible  pleasure.  The 
course  of  nature,  however,  has  still  a  greater  influence  than  eleva 
tion :  and  therefore,  the  pleasure  of  foiling  with  rain,  and  descending 
gradually  with  a  river,  prevails  over  that  of  mounting  npward.  But 
where  the  course  of  nature  is  joined  with  elevation,  the  effect  must 
be  delightful ;  and  hence  the  singular  beauty  of  smoke  Mcending 
in  a  calm  morning. 

I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the  disgust  men  fifenerally  have  to 
abstract  speculation ;  and  I  would  avoid  it  altogether,  if  it  could  be 
done  in  a  work  that  professes  to  draw  the  rules  of  criticism  from 
human  nature,  their  true  source.  We  have  but  a  single  choice, 
which  is,  to  continue  a  little  longer  in  the  same  train,  or  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  altogether.  Candor  obliges  me  to  intimate  this  to 
my  readers,  that  such  of  them  as  have  an  invincible  aversion  to 
abstract  speculation,  may  stop  short  here ;  for  till  principles  be  un- 
folded, I  can  promise  no  entertainment  to  those  who  shun  thinking. 
But  I  flatter  myself  with  a  difierent  bent  in  the  generality  of  readers : 
some  few,  I  imagine,  will  relish  the  abstract  part  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  many  for  the  useful  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  For 
encouraging  the  latter  to  proceed  with  alacrity,  I  assure  them 
beforehand,  that  the  foregoing  speculation  leads  to  many  important 
rules  of  criticism,  which  shall  be  unfolded  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  In  the  meantime,  for  instant  satis&ction  in  part,  they  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  the  following  specimen. 

Every  work  of  art  that  is  conformable  to  the  natural  course  of  our 
ideas,  is  so  &r  agreeable ;  and  every  work  of  art  that  reverses  that 
course,  is  so  far  disagreeable.  Hence  it  is  required  in  every  such 
work,  that,  like  an  organic  system,  its  parts  be  orderly  arranged  and 
matually  connected,  taring  each  of  them  a  relation  to  the  whole, 
some  more  intimate,  some  less,  according  to  their  destination.  When 
due  regard  is  had  to  these  particulars,  we  have  a  sense  of  just  com- 
position, and  so  fiir  are  pleased  with  the  performance.  Homer  is 
defective  in  order  and  connection ;  and  Pindar  is  more  remarkably 
8o.  Regularity,  order,  and  connection,  are  painful  restraints  on  a 
bnld  and  fertile  imagination ;  and  are  patiently  submitted  to,  only 
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after  much  cultnre  and  discipline  In  Horace  tiiere  is  no  &ttlt  more 
eminent  than  want  of  connection :  instances  are  without  number. 
In  the  first  fourteen  lines  of  ode  7.  lib.  i.  he  mentions  several  towns 
and  districts,  more  to  the  taste  of  some  than  of  others :  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  ode,  Plancus  is  exhorted  to  drown  his  cares  in  wine. 
Having  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  &11  of  a  tree,  this  poet*  takes 
occasion  to  observe  justly,  that  while  we  guard  against  some  dan- 
gers, we  are  exposed  to  others  we  cannot  foresee:  he  ends  with  dis* 
playing  the  power  of  music.  The  parts  of  ode  16.  lib.  2.  are  ao 
loosely  connected  as  to  disfigure  a  poem  otherwise  extremely  beau- 
tiful The  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  1 1th,  24th,  27th  odes  of  the  8d  book,  all 
lie  open  to  the  same  censure.  The  first  satire,  book  L  is  so  deformed 
by  want  of  connection,  as  upon  the  whole  to  be  scarcely  agreeable. 
It  commences  with  the  important  question,  how  it  happens  that  peo- 
ple, though  much  satisfied  with  themselves,  are  seldom  so  with  tneir 
rank  or  condition.  After  illustrating  the  observation  in  a  sprightly 
manner  by  several  exunples,  the  author,  forgetting  his  subject,  entera 
upon  a  declamation  against  avarice,  which  he  pursues  till  the  108th 
line.  There  he  makes  an  apology  for  wandering,  and  promises  to 
return  to  his  subject ;  but  avarice  having  got  possession  of  his  mind, 
he  follows  out  that  theme  to  the  end,  aiid  never  returns  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  in  the  beginning. 

Of  Virgil's  Creorgics,  though  esteemed  the  most  complete  work 
of  that  author,  the  parts  are  ill  connected,  and  the  transitions  hr  from 
being  sweet  and  easy.  In  the  first  bookf  he  deviates  from  hia  sub- 
ject to  give  a  description  of  the  five  zones.  The  want  of  connection 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  the  prodigies  that  accompanied 
the  death  of  Csesar,  are  scarcely  pardonable.  A  digression  on  the 
praises  of  Italy  in  the  second  book4  is  not  more  happily  introduced : 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  declamation  upon  the  pleasures  of  husbandry, 
which  makes  part  of  the  same  book,^  the  author  introduces  himself 
into  the  poem  without  the  slicfhtest  connection.  In  the  Lutrin,  the 
Gknldess  of  Discord  is  introduced  without  any  connection.  She  is 
of  no  consequence  in  the  poem ;  and  acts  no  part  except  that  of  laviah- 
ing  praise  upon  Louis  XIV.  The  two  prefaces  of  Sallust  look  as 
.f  by  some  blunder  they  had  been  prefixed  to  his  two  histories :  tbey 
will  suit  any  other  history  as  well,  or  any  subject  as  well  as  history. 
Even  the  members  of  these  prefiices  are  but  loosely  connected :  they 
look  more  like  a  number  of  maxims  or  observations  than  a  connected 
discourse. 

An  episode,  in  a  narrative  poem,  being  in  efiect  an  accessory, 
demands  not  that  strict  union '  with  the  principal  subject,  which  u 
reqnisite  between  a  whole  and  its  constituent  parts :  it  demands,  hoir- ' 
ever,  a  degree  of  union,  such  as  ought  to  subsist  between  a  prinob&\ 
and  accessory ;  and  therefore  will  not  be  graceful  if  it  be  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  principal  subject.  I  give,  for  an  example,  the  descent 
of  ^neas  into  hell,  which  employs  the  sixth  book  of  the  .^Elneid. 
The  reader  is  not  prepared  for  that  important  event:  no  cauae  •« 
assigned  that  can  make  it  appear  necessary,  or  even  natural,  to  sua* 
•  Lib.  u.  ode  13.  r  Un.  931.  t  Lin.  13t  f  Lin.  475. 
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pend,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  principal  action  in  its  most  interesting 
period :  the  poet  can  find  do  pretext  for  an  adventure  so  extraordi- 
nary, hut  the  hero's  longing  to  visit  the  ghost  of  his  fiitber,  recently 
dead:  in  the  mean  time  the  slory  is  interrupted,  and  the  reader  loses 
his  ardor.  Pity  it  is  that  an  episode  so  extremely  beautiful,  were 
^not  more  happily  introduced.  I  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that 
full  justice  is  done  to  this  incident,  by  considering  it  to  be  an  episode ; 
for  if  it  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  principal  action,  the  connection 
ouffht  to  be  still  more  intimate.  The  same  objection  liea  against  tiiat 
elaoorate  description  of  Fame  in  the  ^neid  :*  any  other  book  of 
that  heroic  poem,  or  of  any  heroic  poem,  has  as  good  a  title  to  that 
description  as  the  book  wHere  it  is  placed. 

In  a  natural  landscape,  we  every  day  perceive  a  multitude  of 
objects  connected  by  contiguity  solely;  wnich  is  not  unpleasant, 
because  objects  of  sight  make  an  impression  so  lively,  that  a  relation 
even  of  the  slightest  kind  is  relished.  This,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  imitated  in  description.  Words  are  so  far  short  of  the  eye  in 
liveliness  of  impression,  that  in  a  description  connection  ought  to  be 
carefully  studied ;  for  new  objects  introduced  in  description  are  omde 
more  or  less  welcome  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  connection 
with  the  principal  subject  In  the  following  passage,  different  things 
are  brought  together  without  the  slightest  connection,  if  it  be  not 
what  may  be  called  verbal,  i,  e,  taking  the  same  word  in  different 
meanings. 

Sur^amus :  solet  me  graviB  cantantibu*  umbra. 

Junipeii  gravU  umbra :  oocent  et  frugibus  umhm. 

Ite  domain  saturs,  venit  Heapenis,  ite  capells. 

Virg.  Buc.  X.  7b. 

Now  let  ve  rite,  for  hoaraeness  oft  invadea 

The  ainger'a  voice,  who  aings  beseath  the  ahadea; 

From  Juniper  unwholeaome  dewa  distil 

That  blast  the  sooty  com,  the  withering  herbage  kill— 

Away,  my  goats,  away,  for  you  have  browzed  your  fill. 

The  introduction  of  an  object  metaphorically  ox  figuratively,  will 

not  justify  the  introduction  of  it  in  its  natural  appearance :  a  relatioB 

so  slight  can  never  be  relished : 

Distrust  in  lovers  is  too  warm  a  sun ; 

But  yet  *tis  nieht  in  love  when  that  is  gone. 

And  in  those  climes  which  most  his  scorching  know, 

eU  makea  the  noblest  fruits  and  metals  grow. 

Psri  3.  Conquiest  of  Granada^  Act  III. 

The  relations  among  objects  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
gratification  of  oar  passions,  and  even  in  their  production.  But  that 
subject  is  reserved  to  be  treated  in  the  chapter  of  emotions  and  pas* 

sions-t 

There  b  not,  perhaps,  another  instance  of  s  building  so  great, 
erected  upon  a  foundation  so  slight  in  appearance,  as  the  relations  of 
objects  and  their  arrangement  Relations  make  no  capital  figure  in 
the  mind,  the  bulk  of  them  bein^  transitory,  and  some  extremely 
trivial  They  are,  however,  the  links  that,  by  uniting  our  percep- 
tions into  one  connected  chain,  produce  connection  of  action,  because 
•  lab.  iv.  lin.  173.  t  Chap.  2.  part  L  aeet  4. 
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pereepden  and  action  hare  an  intimate  eorrespondence.  But  it  in 
not  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  life,  that  our  actioDS  be  linked 
together,  however  intimately :  it  i«  beside  necessary  that  they  pro- 
ceed in  a  certain  order;  and  this  also  is  provided  for  by  an  original 
propensity.  Thus  order  and  connection,  while  thev  admit  sufficient 
vanety,  introduce  a  method  in  the  management  of  afikirs:  without 
tbem  our  conduct  would  be  fluctuating  and  desultory ;  and  we  should 
be  hurried  from  thought  to  thought,  and  from  action  to  action, 
^entirely  at  the  mercy  of  chance 


CHAPTER  IL 

EMOTIONS  AND  PASSIONS. 

The  feelings  exetted  by  the  eye  and  ear  only,  called  emoboas  or  paeiioiifr— Tbe 
connection  between  the  fine  arts  and  emotions  and  passions,  the  design  of  this 
chapter — The  principles  of  the  fine  arts  open  a  direct  avenue  to  the  heart — A 
general  or  dight  surrey  aU  that  can  be  expected. 

Of  all  the  feelings  raised  in  us  by  external  objects,  those  only  of 
the  eye  and  the  ear  are  honored  with  the  name  of  passion  or  emo- 
tion: the  most  pleasing  feelings  of  taste,  or  touch,  or  smell,  aspire  not 
to  that  honor.  From  this  observation-appears  the  connection  of  emo- 
tions and  passions  with  the  fine  arts,  which,  as  observed  in  the  intro- 
duction, are  all  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye  or  the  ear ; 
never  once  descending  to  gratify  any  of  the  inferior  senses.  The 
design,  accordingly,  of  this  chapter*  is  to  delineate  that  connection, 
with  the  view  chiefly  to  ascertain  what  power  the  fine  art^  have  to 
raise  emotions  and  passions.  To  those  who  would  excel  in  the  fine 
arts,  that  branch  of  knowledge  is  indispensable;  for  without  it  the 
critic,  as  well  as  the  undertaker,  ignorant  of  any  rule,  has  nothing 
lufl  but  to  abandon  himself  to  chance.  Destitute  of  that  branch  of 
knowledge,  in  vain  will  either  pretend  to  foretell  what  effect  his  work 
will  have  upon  the  heart. 

The  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  appear,  in  this  view,  to  open  a  direct 
avenue  to  the  heart  of  man.  The  inquisitive  mind  beginning  with  cri- 
ticism, the  most  agreeable  of  all  amusements,  and  finding  no  obstruc- 
tion  in  its  progress,  advances  far  into  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature; 
and  gain's  imperceptibly  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
of  its  desires,  and  of  every  motive  to  action — a  science,  which  of  all 
that  can  be  reached  by  man,  is  to  him  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive,  all  that  can  be  expected  in  this 
chapter,  is  a  general  or  slight  survey;  and  to  shorten  that  survey,  i 
propose  to  handle  separately  some  emotions  more  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts.  Even  after  that  circumscription,  so  much 
matter  comes  under  the  present  chapter,  that,  to  avoid  confusion,  1 
find  it  necessary  to  divide  it  into  many  parts :  and  though  the  first  of 
these  is  confined  to  such  causes  of  emotion  or  passion  as  are  the 
most  common  and  the  most  general,  yet  upon  examination  I  find  this 
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single  part  so  extensive,  as  to  require  a  sabdiTisioii  into  several  vec- 
tions.  Human  nature  is  a  complicated  machine,  and  is  unavoidably 
so.  in  order  to  answer  its  various  purposes.  The  public  indeed  have 
been  entertained  with  many  systems  of  human  nature  that  flatter  the 
mind  by  their  simplicity.  According  to  some  writers,  man  is  entirely 
a  selfish  being:  according  to  others,  universal  benevolence  is  his 
duty:  one  founds  morality  upon  sympathy  solely,  and  one  upon 
utility.  If  any  of  these  systems  were  copiedf  from  nature,  the  present 
tfttbject  might  be  soon  discussed.  But  the  variety  of  nature  is  not  so 
•asily  reached*  and  for  confuting  such  Utopian  systems  without  the 
6tigue  of  reasoning,  it  appears  the  best  method  to  take  a  survey  of 
human  nature,  and  to  set  before  the  eye,  plainly  and  candidly,  Acts 
as  they  really  exist. 

PARTL 
cAvsxs  nirroLDKD  of  trx  emotions  and  passions. 

SSCTION  I. 

No  passion  or  emotion  exists  without  an  antecedent  cause — We  love  what  is 
agreeable,  and  hate  what  is  disagreeable — Sources  of  emotion*— External  quft- 
lilies  of  objects — ^Internal  qualities  of  objecu — Actions  of  sensible  beings ;  with, 
or  without  reflection — The  intention  of  actions,  not  the  event,  to  be  considereo 
— The  feelings  of  others — Recollected  ideas — Desire  follows  some  emotions 
and  not  others— Passions  always  accompanied  with  desire;  emotions, 
not— Passion  is  productive  of  action :  we  do  nothing  witliout  an  antecedent 
cause— The  objects  of  our  passions  are  general,  and  particular — Passions 
directed  to  general  objects,  called  appetites ;  and  those  retain  their  namfr— An 
apnpetite  prwedes  the  object;  a  passion  follows  it — Actions  are  instinctive  and 
deliberative — Passions  and  actions  are  social,  selfish,  mixed,  or  dissocial — 
Slight  impedimenta  increase  desire;  insurmountable  ones  overcome  it — Dif* 
ferent  objects  equally  attainable,  produce  different  degrees  of  emotion — Ra- 
tional bemgs  raise  the  strongest  emotions ;  animate  next ;  and  inanimate  the 
weakest. 

Thsse  branches  are  so  interwoven  that  they  cannot  be  handled 
separately.  It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  no  emotion  or  pas- 
sion ever  starts  up  in  the  mind  without  a  cause.  If  I  love  a  person, 
it  is  for  good  qualities  or  good  offices :  if  I  have  resentment  against  a 
man,  it  mast  t>e  for  some  injury  he  has  done  me :  and  I  cannot  pity 
any  one  who  is  under  no  distress  of  body  nor  of  mind. 

rhe  circumstauces  now  mentioned,  if  they  raise  an  emotion  or 
passion,  cannot  be  entirely  indifferent ;  for  if  so,  they  could  not  make 
any  impression.  And  we  find  upon  examination,  that  they  are  not 
inaifferent  Looking"  back  upon  the  foregoing  examples,  the  good 
qualities  or  good  offices  that  attract  my  love,  are  antecedently  agree- 
able :  if  an  injury  did  not  give  uneasiness,  it  would  not  cccasion 
resentment  against  the  author;  nor  would  the  passion  of  pity  be  raised 
by  an  object  in  distress,  if  that  object  did  not  give  pain. 

What  is  now  said  about  the  production  of  emotion  or  passion* 
resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  proposition — that  we  love  what  is 
agreeable,  and  hate  what  is  disagreeaole     And  indeed  it  is  evident, 
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that  a  thing  must  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  before  it  can  be  the 
object  either  of  loTe  or  of  hatred. 

This  short  hint  {ibout  the  causes  of  passion  and  emotion,  leads  to  a 
more  extensive  view  of  the  subject.  Such  is  our  nature,  that  upon 
perceiving  certain  external  objects,  we  are  instantaneously  conscious 
of  pleasure  or  pain :  a  gently-flowing  river — a  smooth  extended  plain 
—4  spreading  oak — a  towering  hill,  are  objects  of  sight  that  raise 
pleasant  emotions :  a  barren  heath — a  dirty  marsh — a  rotten  carcass, 
raise  painful  emotions.  Of  the  emotions  thus  produced,  we  inquire 
for  no  other  cause  than  merely  the  presence  of  the  object. 

The  things  now  mentioned,  raise  emotions  by  means  of  their  pro- 
perties and  qualities.  To  the  emotion  raised  by  a  large  river,  its 
size,  its  force,  and  its  fluency,  contributes  each  a  share :  the  regu- 
larity, propriety,  and  convenience,  of  a  fine  building,  contribute  each 
to  the  emotion  raised  by  the  building. 

If  external  properties  be  agreeable,  we  have  reason  to  expect  the 
same  from  those  which  are  internal ;  and,  accordingly,  power,  dis- 
cernment, wit,  mildness,  sympathy,  courage,  benevolence,  are  asree* 
able  in  a  high  degree.  Upon  perceiving  these  qualities  in  others, 
we  instantaneously  feel  pleasant  emotions,  without  the  slightest  act 
of  reflection,  or  of  attention  to  consequences.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  certain  qualities  opposite  to  the  former,  such  as  dull- 
ness, peevishness,  inhumanity,  cowardice,  occasion,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, painful  emotions. 

Sensible  beings  aflect  us  remarkably  by  their  actions.  Some  actions 
raise  pleasant  emotions  in  the  spectator,  without  the  least  reflection  ; 
such  as  graceful  motion,  and  genteel  behavior.  But  as  inteniiamt  a 
capital  circumstance  in  human  actions,  is  not  visible,  it  requires 
reflection  to  discover  their  true  character.  I  see  one  delivering*  a 
purse  of  money  to  another,  but  I  can  make  nothing  of  that  action,  till 
I  learn  with  what  intention  the  money  is  given.  If  it  be  given  to  dis- 
charge a  debt,  the  action  pleases  me  in  a  sliofht  decree ;  if  it  be  a 
grateful  return,  I  feel  a  stronger  emotion ;  and  the  pleasant  emotion 
risjes  to  a  great  height,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  cfiver  to  relieve 
a  virtuous  family  from  want.  Thus  actions  are  qualified  by  inten- 
tion :  but  they  are  not  qualified  by  the  event ;  for  an  action  weJl 
intended  gives  pleasure,  whatever  the  event  may  be.  Farther, 
human  actions  are  perceived  to  be  right  or  torong;  and  that  percep- 
tion qualifies  the  pleasure  or  pain  that  results  from  them.* 


*  In  tracing  our  emotions  and  passions  to  their  origin,  my  first  thought 
that  qualities  and  actions  are  the  primarv  causes  of  emotions ;  and  that  tlnse  emo^ 
tions  are  afterwaida  expanded  upon  the  being  to  which  theae  qualities  and  actions 
belong.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  An  attribute 
is  not,  even  in  imagination,  separable  from  the  being  to  which  it  belongs ;  aind, 
for  that  reason,  cannot,  of  itself,  be  the  cause  of  any  emotion.  We  haye,  it  i» 
true,  no  knowledge  of  any  being  or  substance  but  by  means  of  its  attributes ;  and 
therefore  no  being  can  be  agreeable  to  us  otherwise  than  by  their  means.  Bat 
still,  when  an  emotion  is  raised,  it  is  the  being  itself,  as  we  apprehend  the  matter, 
that  raises  the  emotion ;  and  it  raises  it  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  its  attributea.  IT 
it  be  urged,  that  we  can  in  idea  abstract  a  quality  from  the  thing  to  which  if 
Belongs;  it  might  be  answered,  that  such  abstracuon  may  serve  the  purpoaea  of 
reaaoning,  but  u  too  taint  to  produce  any  sort  of  emotion.    But  it  ia  aafBeieBt  to 
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Emotions  are  raised  in  ut,  not  only  by  the  qaalitHa  and  actions  of 
others,  but  aJsb  by  their  feelings.  I  cannot  behold  s  man  in  distress, 
without  partaking  of  his  pain ;  nor  in  joy,  without  partaking  mf  his 
pi'^sure. 

The  beings  or  things  above  de8cnt>ed,  occasion  emotions  in  ns, 
not  only  in  the  original  surrey,  but  also  when  recalled  to  the  memory 
m  idea.  A  field  laid  out  with  taste,  is  pleasant  in  the  recollection, 
as  well  as  ivhen  under  our  eye:  a  generous  action  described  in 
words  or  colors,  occasions  a  sensible  emotion,  as  well  as  when  we 
see  it  performed;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  distress  of  any 
person,  our  pain  is  of  the  same  kind  with  what  we  felt  when  ey^ 
witnesses.  In  a  word,  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  object  recalled 
to  the  mind  iir  idea,  is  the  occasion  of  a  pleasant  or  painful  emotion, 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  produced  when  the  object  was  present : 
the  only  difference  is,  that  an  idea  being  fiiinter  than  an  origmal  per- 
ception,  the  pleasure  or  pain  produced  by  the  former,  is  proportion- 
ably  fainter  than  that  produced  by  the  latter. 

Having  explained  the  nature  oi  an  emotion,  and  mentioned  several 
causes  by  which  it  is  produced,  we  proceed  to  an  observation  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  science  of  human  nature,  which  is,  that 
desire  follows  some  emotions,  and  not  others.  The  emotions  raised 
by  a  beautiful  garden,  a  magnificent  building,  or  a  number  of  fine 
faces  in  a  crowded  assembly,  is  seldom  accompanied  with  desire. 
Other  emotions  are  accompanied  with  desire :  emotions,  for  example, 
raised  by  human  actions  and  qualities.  A  virtuous  action  raises  in 
every  spectator  a  pleasant  emotion,  which  is  commonly  attended 
with  desire  to  reward  the  author  of  the  action :  a  vicious  action,,  on 
the  contrary,  produces  a  painful  emotion,  attended  with  desire  to 
punish  the  delmquent.  Even  things  inanimate  often  raise  emotions 
accompanied  with  desire.  Witness  the  goods  of  fortune,  which  are 
objects  of  desire  almost  universally ;  and  the  desire,  when  immo- 
derate, obtains  the  name  of  avarice.  The  pleasant  emotion  producec 
in  a  spectator  by  a  capital  picture  in  the  possession  of  a  prince,  is 
seldom  accompanied  with  desire ;  but  if  such  a  picture  be  exposed 
to  sale,  desire  of  having  or  possessing  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  strong  emotion. 

It  is  a  truth  verified  by  induction,  that  every  passion  is  accompa- 
nied with  desire;  and  if  an  emotion  be  sometimes  accompanied 
n'ith  desire,  and  sometimes  not,  it  comes  to  be  a  material  inquiry, 
in  what  respect  a  passion  differs  from  an  emotion.  Is  passion  in  its 
nature  or  feeling  distinguishable  from  emotion  ?  I  have  been  apt  to 
think  that  there  must  be  such  a  distinction ;  but,  after  the  strictest 

the  preaent  purpose  to  answer,  that  the  eye  never  abstracts ;  hj  that  organ  weper- 
eeive  things  as  they  really  exist,  and  never  perceive  a  quality  as  separated  from 
the  subject.  Hence  it  must  be  evident,  that  emotions  are  raised,  not  by  qualities 
abstractly  considered,  but  by  the  substance  or  body  so  and  so  qualified.  Thus, 
\  spreading  oak  raises  a  pleasant  emotion,  by  means  of  its  color,  figure,  umbrage, 
&c.  It  is  not  the  color,  strictly  speaking,  that  produces  the  emotion,  but  the  tree 
colored :  it  is  not  the  figure  abstractly  considerad  that  produces  the  emotion,  but 
the  tree  of  a  certain  figure.  And  hence,  by  the  way,  it  appears,  that  the  beauty 
of  such  an  object  is  eomplez,  resolvable  into  several  beauties  more  simple. 
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coouniflatioD,  I  cannot  perceive  any.  What  is  lore,  for  example,  bat 
a  pleasant  emotion  raised  by  a  sight  or  idea  of  the  beloved  female, 
jomed  with  desire  of  enjoyment  ?  In  what  else  consists  the  passion 
of  resentment,  but  in  a  painful  emotion  occasioned  by  the  injury, 
accompanied  with  desire  to  chastise  the  guilty  person  ?  In  general, 
as  to  passion  of  every  kind,  we  find  no  more  in  its  composition,  than 
the  particulars  now  mentioned — an  emotion  pleasant  or  painful, 
accompanied  with  desire.  What  then  shall  we  say  ?  Are  jnusion 
and  emotion  synonymous  terms?  That  cannot  be  averred ;  because 
no  feelinff  nor  agitation  of  the  mind  void  of  desire,  is  termed  a  pas- 
sion ;  and  we  have  discovered,  that  there  are  many  emotions  which 
pass-away  without  raising  desire  of  any  kind.  How  is  the  difficulty 
to  be  solved?  There  appears  to  me  but  one  solution,  which  I  relish 
the  more,  as  it  renders  the  doctrine  of  the  passions  and  emotions 
simple  and  perspicuous.  The  solution  follows.  An  internal  motion 
or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  passes  away  without  desire,  is 
denominated  an  emotion:  when  desire  follows,  the  motion  or  agita- 
tion is  denominated  a  passion.  A  fine  .face,  for  example,  raises  in 
me  a  pleasant  feeling.  If  that  feeling  vanish  without  producing  any 
efi^ct,  it  is  in  proper  language  an  emotion ;  but  if  the  feeling,  by 
reiterated  viewd  of  the  object,  become  sufficiently  strong  to  occa- 
sion desire,  it  loses  its  name  of  emotion,  and  acquires  that  of  passion. 
The  same  holds  in  all  the  other  passions.  The  painful  feeling  raised 
in  a  spectator  by  a  slight  injury  done  to  a  stranger,  being  accompa- 
nied with  no  desire  of  revenge,  is  termed  an  emotion ;  but  that  injury 
raises  in  the  stranger  a  stronger  emotion,  which  being  accompanied 
with  desire  of  revenge,  is  a  passion.  External  expressions  of  dis- 
tress produce,  in  the  spectator,  a  painful  feeling,  which  being  some- 
times so  slight  as  to  pass  away  without  any  efiect,  is  an  emotion ;  bat 
if  the  feeling  be  so  strong  as  to  prompt  desire  of  affording  relief,  it 
is  a  passion,  and  is  termed  pity :  envy  is  emulation  in  excess ;  if  the 
exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  barely  disagreeable,  the  painful  feeling 
is  an  emotion ;  if  it  produce  desire  to  depress  him,  it  is  a  passion. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  it  must  be  observed,  that  desire  here  is  taken 
in  its  proper  sense;  namely,  that  internal  act,  which,  by  influencing 
the  will,  makes  us  proceed  to  action.  Desire  in  a  lax  sense  respects 
also  actions  and  events  that  depend  not  on  us ;  as  when  I  desire  that 
my  friend  may  have  a  son  to  represent  him,  or  that  my  country  may 
flourish  in  arts  and  sciences :  but  such  internal  act  is  more  properly 
termed  a  wish  than  a  desire. 

Having  distinguished  passion  from  emotion,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider passion  more  at  large,  with  respect,  especially,  to  its  power  ot 
producing  action. 

We  have  daily  and  constant  experience  for  our  authority,  that  no 
man  ever  proceeds  to  action  but  by  means  of  an  antecedent  desire  or 
impulse.  So  well  established  is  this  observation,  and  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mind,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  difierent  system  ol 
action :  even  a  child  will  say  familiarly,  what  should  make  me  do  this 
or  that,  when  I  have  no  desire  to  do  it?  Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that 
the  existence  of  action  depends  on  antecedent  desire,  it  follows*  that 
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where  there  is  no  deeire  there  can  be  do  action.    This  opens  sdother 

shining  distinction  between  emotions  and  passions.  The  former, 
being  without  desire,  are  in  their  nature  quieacent:  the  desire  included 
in  the  latter,  prompts  one  to  act  in  order  to  Atlfil  that  desire,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  gratify  the  passion. 

The  cause  of  a  passion  is  sufficiently  explained  above :  it  is  that 
being  or  thing,  which,  by  raising  desire,  converts  an  emotion  into  a 
passion:  When  we  consider  a  passion  with  respect  to  its  power  of 
prompting  action,  that  same  being  or  thing  is  termed  its  object.  A 
fine  woman,  for  example,  raises  the  passion  of  love,  which  is  directed 
to  her  as  its  object :  a  man,  by  injuring  me,  raises  my  resentment, 
and  becomes  thereby  the  object  of  my  resentment  Thus  the  cause 
of  a  passion,  and  its  object,  are  the  same  in  different  respects.  An 
emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  its  nature  quieacent,  and  merely 
a  passive  feeling,  mast  have  a  cause ;  but  cannot  be  said,  properly 
speaking,  to  have  an  object 

The  objects  of  our  passions  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds, 
geneml  and  particular.  A  man,  a  house,  a  garden,  is  a  particular 
object :  fame,  esteem,  opulence,  honor,  are  general  objects,  because 
each  of  them  comprehends  many  particulars.  The  passions  directed 
to  general  objects,  are  commonly  termed  appetites,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  passions  directed  to  particular  objects,  which  retain  their  pro- 
per name.  Thus  we  say  an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conquest, 
for  riches ;  but  we  say  the  passion  o(  friendship^  of  lovei,  of  grati- 
tude, of  envy,  of  resentment.  And  there  is  a  material  difierenca 
between  appetites  and  passions,  which  makes  it  proper  to  distinguish 
them  by  different  names.  The  latter  have  no  existence  till  a  proper 
object  be  presented ;  whereas  the  former  exi&t  first,  and  then  are 
directed  to  an  object.  A  passion  comes  after  its  object ;  an  appetite 
goes  before  it  which  is  obvious  in  the  appetites  of  hunger,  thirst  and 
animal  love,  and  is  the  same  in  the  other  appetites  above  mentioned. 

By  an  object  so  powerful  as  to  make  a  deep  impression,  the  mind 
is  inflamed,  and  hurried  to  action  with  a  strong  impulse.  Where 
the  object  is  less  powerful,  so  as  not  to  inflame  the  mind,  nothing  is 
felt  but  desire  without  any  sensible  perturbation.  The  principle  oi 
duty  affords  one  instance  :  the  desire  generated  by  an  object  of  duty, 
being  commonly  moderate,  moves  us  to  act  calmly*  without  any  violent 
impulse  ]  but  if  the  mind  happen  to  be  inflamed  with  the  importance 
of  the  object,  in  that  case  desire  of  doing  our  duty  becomes  a  warm 
passion. 

The  actions  of  brute  creatures  are  generally  directed  by  instinct, 
meaning  blind  impulse  or  desire,  without  any  view  to  consequences. 
Man  is  framed  to  be  governed  by  reason :  he  commonly  acts  with 
deliberition,  in  order  to  bring  about  some  desirable  end ;  and  in  thai 
ease  his  actions  are  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  end  desired. 
Thjis  I  give  charity  in  order  to  relieve  a  person  from  want;  I  per- 
form a  grateful  action  as  a  duty  iiicumbent  on  me;  and  I  fight  for 
my  country  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  At  the  same  time,  there 
mre  human  actions  that  are  not  governed  by  reason,  nor  are  done 
vrith  any  view  to  consequences.     Infants,  like  brutes,  aic  mostly 
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jovenied  by  instinct,  without  the  least  view  to  any  end,  gfood  or  ilL 
And  even  adult  persons  act  sometimes  instinctively.  Thus  one  m 
extreme  hunger  snatches  at  food,  without  the  slightest  consideratioa 
whether  it  he  salutary  :  avarice  prompts  to  accumulate  weahh,  with- 
out the  least  view  of  use ;  and  thereby  absurdly  converts  means  iota 
an  end :  and  animal  loi'e  often  hurries  to  fruition,  without  a  thought 
even  of  gratification. 

A  passion  when  it  Hames  so  high  as  to  impel  us  to  act  blindly- 
without  any  view  to  consequences,  good  or  ill,  may  in  that  state  he 
termed  instinctive;  and  when  it  is  so  moderate  as  to  admit  reason. 
and  to  prompt  actions  with  a  view  to  an  end,  it  may,  in  that  state,  be 
termed  deliberative. 

With  respect  to  actions  exerted  as  means  to  an  end,  desire  to 
bring  about  the  end  is  what  determines  one  to  exert  the  action ;  and 
desire  considered  in  that  view  is  termed  a  motive.  Thus  the  same 
mental  act  that  is  termed  desire  with  respect  to  an  end  in  view,  la 
termed  a  motive  with  respect  to  its  power  of  determining  one  to  act 
Instinctive  actions  have  a  cause ;  namely,  the  impulse  of  the  passion  r 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  motive,  because  they  are  not  done 
with  any  view  to  consequences. 

We  learn  from  experience,  that  the  gratification  of  desire  is  plea 
sant ;  and  the  foresight  of  that  pleasure  becomes  often  an  additional 
motive  for  acting.  Thus  a  chila  eats  by  the  mere  impulse  of  hunger: 
a  young  man  thinks  of  the  pleasure  ot  gratification,  which  beins^  a 
motive  for  him  to  eat,  fortifies  the  original  impulse :  and  a  man  mr- 
ther  advanced  in  life,  has  the  additicmal  motive,  that  it  will  contri- 
bute to  his  health.* 

From  these  premises^  it  is  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy,  what 
passions  and  actions  are  selfish,  and  what  social.  It  is  the  end  in 
view  that  ascertains  the  class  to  which  they  belong :  where  the  end 
in  view  is  my  own  good,  they  are  selfish :  where  the  end  in  view  is 
the  good  of  another,  they  are  social.  Hence  it  follows,  that  instinc- 
tive actions,  where  we  act  blindly  and  merely  by  impulse,  cannot  be 
reckoned  either  social  or  selfish.  Thus  eatmg,  when  prompted  by 
an  impulse  merely  of  nature,  is  neither  social  nor  selfish  ;  but  add  a 
motive,  that  it  will  contribute  to  my  pleasure  or  my  health,  and  it 
becomes  in  a  measure  selfish.  On  the  other  hand,  when  aflfection 
moves  me  to  exert  an  action  to  the  end  solely  of  advancing  my 
friend's  l|appiness,  without  regard  to  my  own  gratification,  the  action 
is  justly  denominated  social ;  and  so  is  also  the  affection  that  is  ita 
cause:  if  another  motive  be  added,  that  gratifying  the  afi*ection  will 
also  contribute  to  my  own  happiness,  the  action  becomes  partly  self- 
ish. If  charity  be  given  with  the  single  view  of  relieving  a  person 
from  distress,  the  action  is  purely  social ;  but  if  it  be  partly  in  view  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  virtuous  act,  the  action  is  so  iaj  selfish. f 

*  One  exception  there  is,  and  that  is  remorse,  when  it  is  so  violent  as  to  make 
a  man  desire  to  punish  himself.  The  gratification  here  is  far  from  bein^  pleasant. 
See  p.  99  of  this  volume.  But  a  single  exception,  instead  of  orertummg  a  gene* 
ral  rule,  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  ir. 

t  A  selfish  moUve  proceeding  from  a  social  principle,  such  as  that  mentioned, 
it  the  mom  respectable  of  all  selnsh  motives.    To  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  virtaoua 
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Animal  love  wkea  carried  into  action  by  natural  impulae  tingly,  ia 
neither  social  nor  selfish :  when  exerted  with  a  view  to  gratification* 
It  is  selfish :  when  the  motive  of  giving  pleasure  to  its  object  is  sa 
peradded,  it  is  partly  social,  partly  selfish.  A  just  action,  when 
prompted  by  the  principle  of  duty  solely,  is  neither  social  nor  selfish. 
When  I  perform  an  act  of  justice  with  a  view  to  the  pleasure  of  gra* 
tification,  the  action  is  selfish :  I  pay  debt  for  my  own  sake,  not  with 
a  view  to  benefit  my  creditor.  But  suppose  tne  money  has  been 
advanced  by  a  friend  without  interest,  purely  to  oblige  me :  in  that 
case,  together  with  the  motive  of  gratification,  there  arises  a  motive 
of  gratitude,  which  respects  the  creditor  solely,  and  prompts  me  to 
act  in  order  to  do  him  good ;  and  the  action  is  partly  social,  partly 
selfish.  Suppose  a^ain  I  meet  with  a  surprising  ana  unexpected  act 
of  generosity,  that  inspires  me  with  love  to  my  benefactor,  and  the 
utmost  gratitude.  I  burn  to  do  him  good :  he  is  the  sole  object  of 
my  desire ;  and  my  own  pleasure  in  gratifying  the  desire,  vanishes 
out  of  sif  ht  In  this  case,  the  action  I  perform  is  purely  social 
Thus  it  nappens,  that  when  a  social  motive  becomes  strong,  the 
action  is  exerted  with  a  view  singly  to  the  object  of  the  passion,  and 
self  never  comes  iu  view,  l^he  same  efiect  of  stifling  selfish  motives, 
is  equally  remarkable  in  other  passions  that  are  in  no  view  social 
An  action,  for  example,  done  to  gratify  my  ambitious  views,  is  selfish; 
but  if  my  ambition  become  headstrong,  and  blindly  impel  me  to 
action,  the  action  is  neither  selfish  nor  social.  A  slight  degree  of 
resentment,  where  my  chief  view  in  acting  is  the  pleasure  arising  to 
myself  from  gratifying  the  passion,  is  justly  denominated  selfi$h. 
Where  revenge  flames  so  high  as  to  have  no  other  aim  but  the  des- 
truction of  its  object,  it  is  no  longer  selfish  ;  but,  in  opposition  to  a 
social  passion,  may  be  termed  dissocial* 

When  this  analysis  of  human  nature  is  considered,  not  one  article 
of  which  can  with  truth  be  controverted,  there  is  reason  to  be  sur* 
prised  at  the  blindness  of  some  philosophers,  who,  by  dark  and  con- 
tused notions,  are  led  to  deny  all  motives  to  action  but  what  arise 
from  self-love.  Man,  for  aught  appears,  might  possibly  have  been  so 
framed,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  no  passions  but  what  have  self  for  their 
object :  but  man  thus  framed  would  be  ill  fitted  for  society :  his  con- 
stitution partly  selfish,  partly  social,  fits  him  much  better  for  his 
present  situation.! 

action,  one  must  be  virtuous ;  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  charitable  action,  one 
must  think  charity  laudable  at  least,  if  not  a  duty.  It  is  otherwise  where  a  man 
gives  charity  merely  for  the  sake  of  ostentation ;  u>r  this  he  may  do  without  having 
any  pity  or  benevolence  in  his  temper. 

*  This  word,  hitherto  not  in  use,  seems  to  fulfil  all  that  is  required  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  {Of  Eloculvm^  seel,  96.)  in  coining  a  new  word :  first,  that  it  be  per- 
tBipicuous ;  and  next,  that  it  be  in  the  tone  of  the  language ;  that  we  may  not,  says 
our  author,  introduce  among  the  Grecian  vocables,  words  tliat  sound  luce  those  of 
Phryffia  or  Scythia. 

t  As  the  benevolence  of  many  human  actions  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
tb«  argument  commonly  insisted  on  for  reconciling  such  actions  to  the  selfish  sys- 
tem, is,  that  the  only  motive  I  can  have  to  perform  a  benevolent  action,  or  an  acuon 
of  any  kind,  is  the  pleasure  that  it  affords  me.  So  much  then  is  yielded,  that  we 
ore  pleased  when  we  do  good  to  others :  which  is  a  fair  admission  of  tna  prine** 
pie  of  benevolence;  for  without  that  principle,  what  pleasure  coukl  one  have  is 
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Of  self,  every  one  has  a  direct  perception ;  of  other  things  we 
nave  no  knowledge  bat  by  means  of  their  attributes :  and  hence  it  is, 
that  of  self  the  perception  is  more  lively  than  of  any  other  thing. 
Self  is  an  agreeable  object :  and  for  ihe  reason  now  given,  must  be 
more  agreeable  than  any  other  object.  Is  this  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  selMove  ? 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  it  is  suggested,  that  some 
circumstances  make  beings  or  things  fit  objects  for  desire,  others 
not.     This  hint  ought  to  be  pursued.     It  is  a  truth  ascertained  by 
universal  experience,  that  a  thing  which  in  our  apprehension  is 
beyond  reach,'  never  is  the  object  of  desire.     No  man  in  his  right 
senses  desires  to  walk  on  the  clouds,  or  to  descend  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth :  we  may  amuse  ourselves  in  a  reverie,  with  building 
castles  in  the  air,  and  wishing  for  what  can  never  happen :  but  such 
things  never  move  desire.     And  indeed  a  desire  to  do  what  we  are 
sensible  is  beyond  our  power,  would  be  altogether  absurd.     In  the 
next  place,  though  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  with  respect  to  things 
within  reach,  oAen  inflames  desire ;  yet,  where  the  prospect  of  attain 
roent  is  faint,  and  the  event  extremely  uncertain,  the  object,  however 
agreeable,  seldom  raises  any  strong  desire.     Thus  beauty,  or  any 
other  good  quality,  in  a  woman  of  rank,  seldom  raises  love  in  a  roan 
greatly  her  inferior.     In  the  third  place,  different  objects,  equally 
within  reach,  raise  emotions  in  different  degrees ;  and  when  desire 
accompanies  any  of  these  emotions,  its  strength,  as  is  natural,  is  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  its  cause.     Hence  the   remarkable  difference 
among  desires,  directed  to  beings  inanimate,  animate,  and  rational. 
The  emotion  caused  by  a  rational  being,  is  out  of  measure  stronger 
than  any  caused  by  an  animal  without  reason ;  and  an  emotion  raised 
by  such  an  animal,  is  stronger  than  what  is  caused  by  any  thing 
inanimate.     There  is  a  separate   reason  why  desire  of  which  a 
rational  being  is  the  object,  should  be  the  strongest:  our  desires 
swell  by  partial  gratification  ;  and  the  means  we  have  of  gratifying 
desire,  by  benefiting  or  harming  a  rational  being,  arc  without  end. 
Desire  directed  loan  inanimate  being,  susct^plible  neither  of  pleasure 
nor  pain,  is  not  capable  of  a  higher  gratification  than  ihat  of  acquir- 
ing the  property.     Hence  it  is,  that  though  every  emotion  accom- 
panied with  desire,  is  strictly  speaking  a  passion ;  yet  commonly 
none  of  these  are  denominated  passions,  but  where  a  sensible  being, 
capable  of  pleasure  and  pain,  is  the  object 

SECTION  II. 

Speech  the  most  powerful  means  by  which  one  being  can  display  himself  to 
another — Music  may  be  rendered  the  means  of  promoting  efleminacy  and 
luxury;  but  its  refined  pleasures  humanize  and  polish  the  mind — The  effect 
of  music  on  tlie  Arcadians,  an  example-^The  pernicious  effect  of  En^isb 
comedy. 

Upon  a  review  I  find  the  foregoing  section  almost  wholly  em- 
ployed upon  emotions  and  passions  raised  by  objects  of  sight,  though 

doing  good  to  others  1     And  admitting  a  principle  of  benevolence,  why  may  !• 
not  be  a  motire  to  action,  as  well  as  selfishness  is,  or  any  other  principle  ? 
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they  are  also  raised  by  objecta  of  haaring.  Aa  tbia  bamenad  with- 
out iDtention,  merely  because  such  objecta  are  more  familiar  tban 
mhers,  I  find  it  proper  to  add  a  abort  aection  upon  the  power  of 
sounds  to  raise  emotions  and  passions. 

I  begin  with  comparing  aounda  and  visible  objects  with  respect 
to  their  influence  upon  the  mind.  It  haa  already  been  observed  that  of 
all  external  objects,  rational  beings,  especially  of  our  own  species,  have 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  raising  emotions  and  passions ;  and, 
as  speech  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  means  by  which  one  human 
being  can  display  itself  to  another,  the  objects  oi  the  eye  must  so  far 
yield  preference  to  those  of  the  ear.  With  respect  to  inanimate 
objecu  of  sight,  sounds  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  raise  both  terror 
and  mirth  beyond  what  can  be  done  by  any  such  object.  Music  has 
a  commanding  influence  over  the  mind,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  words.  Objects  of  sight  may  indeed  contribute  to  the  same 
end,  but  more  faintly;  as  where  a  love  poem  is  rehearsed  in  a 
shady  grove,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  purling  stream.  But  sounds, 
which  are  vastly  more  ductile  and  various,  readily  accompany  all 
the  social  afi*ections  expressed  in  a  poem,  especially  emotions  of 
love  and  pity. 

Music  having  at  command  a  great  variety  of  emotions,  may,  like 
many  objects  of  sight,  be  made  to  promote  luxury  and  eflTeminacy  : 
of  which  we  have  instances  without  number,  especially  in  vocal 
music.  But,  with  respect  to  its  pure  and  refined  pleasures,  music 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  gardening  and  architecture,  her  sister-arts, 
in  humanizing  and  polishing  the  mind  f  of  which  none  can  doubt 
who  have  felt  the  charms  of  music.  But,  if  authority  be  required, 
the  following  passage  from  a  grave  historian,  eminent  for  solidity  oi 
judgment,  must  have  the  greatest  weight.  Polybius,  speaking  of 
the  people  of  Cyno^tha,  on  Arcadian  tribe,  has  the  following  train  of 
reflections.  "As  the  Arcadians  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
their  piety,  humanity,  nnd  hospitality^  we  are  naturally  led  to  in- 
quire, how  it  has  happened  that  the  Cynsetheans  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  Arcadians,  by  savao^e  manners,  wickedness,  and  cru- 
elty. I  can  attribute  this  difference  to  no  other  cause,  but  a  total 
neglect  among  the  people  of  Cyncetha,  of  an  institution  established 
among  the  ancient  Arcadians  with  a  nice  regard  to  their  manners 
and  their  climate :  f  mean  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  that  genuine 
and  perfect  music,  which  is  useful  in  every  state,  but  necessary  to 
the  Arcadians ;  whose  manners,  originally  rigid  and  ^lustere,  made 
it  of  the  greatest  •importance  to  incorporate  this  art  into  the  very 
essence  of  their  government  All  men  know  that,  in  Arcadia,  the 
children  are  early  taught  to  perform  hymns  and  songs  composed  in 
Honor  of  their  gods  and  heroes ;  and  that,  when  they  have  learned 
the  music  of  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus,  they  assemble  yearly  in 
the  public  theatres,  dancing  with  emulation  to  the  sound  of  flutes, 
and  acting  in  games  adapted  to  their  tender  years.  The  Arcadians, 
even  in  their  private  feasts,  never  employ  hirelings,  but  each  man 
•ings  in  his  turn.     They  are  also  taught  all  the  miliuiry  steps  Rnd 

*  See  Chapter  24. 
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motioiit  to  the  sound  of  instraments,  which  they  perfbnn  yearly  in 
the  theatres,  at  the  public  charge.  To  me  it  is  evident,  that  these 
solemnities  were  introduced,  not  for  idle  pleasure,  but  to  soften  the 
rough  and  stubborn  temper  of  the  Arcadians,  occasioned  by  the 
col<me88  of  a  high  country.  But  the  Cynstheans,  neglecting  these 
arts,  hare  become  so  fierce  and  savage,  that  there  is  not  another  city 
in  Greece  so  remarkable  for  frequent  and  great  enormities.  This 
consideration  ought  to  engage  the  Arcadians  never  to  relax,  in  any 
degree,  their  musical  discipline ;  and  it  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  CynsBtheans,  and  make  them  sensible  of  what  importance  it 
woula  be  to  restore  music  to  their  city,  and  every  discipline  that 
may  soften  their  manners ;  for  otherwise  they  can  never  hope  to 
subdue  their  brutal  ferocity."* 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  such  influence  attributed  to  music, 
when,  with  respect  to  another  of  the  fine  arts,  he  finds  a  living  in- 
stance of  an  influence  no  less  powerful.  It  is  unhappily  indeed  the 
reverse  of  the  former ;  for  it  has  done  more  mischief  by  corrupting 
British  manners,  than  music  ever  did  good  by  purifying  those  of 
Arcadia. 

The  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.,  among  its  many  disorders, 
engendered  a  pest,  the  virulence  of  which  subsists  to  this  day.  The 
English  comedy,  copying  the  maniiers  of  the  court,  became  abomi- 
nably licentious :  ana  continues  so  with  very  little  softening.  It  is 
there  an  establisned  rule,  to  deck  out  the  chief  characters  with  every 
vice  in  fashion,  however  gross.  But,  as  such  characters  viewed  in 
a  true  light  would  be  disfi^ustful,  care  is  taken  to  disguise  their  de> 
formity  under  the  embellishments  of  wit,  sprifi^htliness,  and  good 
humor,  which  in  mixed  company  makes  a  capital  figure.  It  requires 
not  much  thought  to  discover  the  poisonous  influence  of  such  plays 
A  young  man  of  figure,  emancipated,  at  last,  from  the  severity  and 
restraint  of  a  college  education,  repairs  to  the  capital  disposed  to 
every  sort  of  excess.  The  playhouse  becomes  his  fiivorite  amuse- 
ment ;  and  he  is  enchanted  with  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  the  chief 
personages.  The  disgust  which  vice  gives  him  at  first,  soon  wears 
off,  to  make  way  for  new  notions,  more  liberal  in  his  opinion ;  by 
which  a  sovereign  contempt  of  religion,  and  a  declared  war  upon  the 
chastity  of  wives,  maids,  and  widows,  are  converted  from  being  in- 
famous vices  to  be  fiishionable  virtues.  The  infection  spreads  gra- 
dually through  all  ranks,  and  becomes  universal.  How  gladly 
would  I  listen  to  any  one  who  should  undertake  to  prove,  that  what 
I  have  been  describing  is  chimerical  t  but  the  dissoluteness  of  our 
young  men  of  birth  will  not  suficr  me  to  doubt  its  reality.  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  has  completed  man3r  a  rake ;  and  in  the  Suspicious 
Husband,  Ranger,  the  humble  imitator  of  Sir  Harry,  has  had  no 
slight  influence  in  spreading  that  character.  What  woman,  tinc- 
tured with  the  playhouse  morals,  would  not  be  the  sprightly,  the 
witty,  though  dissolute  Lady  Townly,  rather  than  the  cold,  the 
sober,  though  virtuous  Lady  Grace?  How  odious  ought  writers  to 
be,  wno  thus  employ  the  talents  they  have  received  from  their  Maker 

»  Pnlvbiut.  Lib.  4.  cap.  3. 
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most  trmitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavoring  to  corrupt  and 
figure  his  creatures  I  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve  did  not  rack  him 
with  remorse  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have  been  lost  to  all 
sense  of  virtue.  Nor  will  it  afibrd  any  excase  to  such  writers,  that 
their  comedies  are.  entertaining ;  unless  it  could  be  maintained,  that 
wit  and  sprightliness  are  belter  suited  to  a  vicious  than  a  virtuous 
character.  It  would  grieve  me  to  think  so ;  and  the  direct  contrary 
is  exemplified  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where  we  are 
hiffhly  entertained  with  the  conduct  of  two  ladies,  not  more  remark- 
able for  mirth  and  spirit  than  for  the  strictest  purity  of  mannera. 

SECTION  IIL 

An  onockm  followed  by  desire  tenned  spaanoft— The  joy  ofmtilleation,  an  emo- 
tion— An  event  contrary  to  our  deeure,  prodooee  pain — An  unexpeeted  event, 
fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  producea  joy  or  aonrow — ^A  audden  removal  of  great 
pain,  the  highest  source  of  joy— Why  this  is  the  case — Th«  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  extreme  pleasure  that  follows  a  cessation  of  bodily  pam — 
The  effect  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  pain. 

This  subject  was  purposelj  reserved  for  a  separate  section,  be> 

ritLune  it  could  not,  witn  perspicuity,  be  handled  under  the  general 

oead.     An  emotion  accompanied  with  desire  is  termed  a  p^sum; 

tnd  when  the  desire  is  fulfilled,  the  passion  is  said  to  be  gratified. 

Now,  the  gratification  of  every  passion  must  be  pleasant;  for  nothing 

:an  be  more  natural  than  that  the  accomplishment  of  any  wish  or 

Jesire  should  affect  us  with  joy.     I  know  of  no  exception  but  when 

a  man,  stung  with  remorse,  desires  to  chastise  and  punish  himself. 

The  joy  of  giatification  is  properly  called  an  emotion  ;  because  it 

makes  us  happy  in  our  present  situation,  and  is  ultimate  in  its 

nature,  not  having  a  tendency  to  any  thing  beyond.     On  the  other 

hand,  sorrow  must  be  the  result  of  an  event  contrary  to  what  we 

desire :  for  if  the  accomplishment  of  desire  produce  joy,  it  is  equally 

natural  that  disappointment  should  produce  sorrow. 

An  event,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  that  falls  out  by  accident,  with- 
out being  foreseen  or  thought  of,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be 
the  object  of  desire,  raises  an  emotion  of  the  same  kind  as  that  now 
mentioned :  but  the  cause  must  be  different ;  for  there  can  be  no  gra- 
tification where  there  is  no  desire.  We  have  not,  however,  far  to 
seek  for  a  cause :  it  is  involved  in  th^  nature  of  man,  that  he  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  an  event  that  concerns  him  or  any  of  his  connec- 
tions: if  it  be  fortunate,  it  gives  him  joy;  if  unfortunate,  it  gives 
htm  sorrow. 

In  no  situation  does  joy  rise  to  a  greater  height,  than  upon  the 
removal  of  any  violent  distress  of  mind  or  body ;  and  in  no  situation 
does  sorrow  rise  to  a  greater  height,  than  upon  the  removal  of  what 
makes  us  happy.  The  sensibility  of  our  nature  sAves,  in  part,  to 
account  for  these  effects.  Other  causes  concur.  One  is,  that  violent 
distress  always  raises  an  anxious  desire  to  be  free  from  it;  and 
therefore  its  removal  is  a  high  gratification :  nor  can  we  be  pos- 
sessed of  any  thing  that  makes  us  happv  without  wishing  its  coii> 
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tiouance;  and  therefore  its  removal,  by  crossing  our  wishes,  must 
create  sorrow.  The  principle  of  contrast  is  another  cause:  an 
emotion  of  joy  arising  upon  the  removal  of  pain,  is  increased  by 
contrast  when  we  reflect  upon  our  former  distress:  an  emotion  of 
sorrow,  upon  being  deprived  of  any  good,  is  increased  by  contrast 
when  we  reflect  upon  our  former  happiness : 

Jafier.  There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  eommon  charity, 
But*8  happier  than  me.     For  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty :  every  night 
Have  slept  with  sofl  content  about  my  hm, 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning. 
Yet  now  must  fall  like  a  full  ear  of  com, 
Wliose  blossom  'scap*d,  yet*s  withered  in  the  ripening. 

Venice  Freserved,  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

It  has  always  been  reckoned  diflicult  to  account  for  the  extreme 
pleasure  that  follows  a  cessation  of  bodily  pain ;  as  when  one,  for 
instance,  is  relieved  from  the  rack.  What  is  said  explains  this  diffi- 
culty, in  the  easiest  and  simplest  manner:  cessation  of  bodily  pain 
is  not  of  itself  a  pleasure,  for  a  non-ens  or  a  negative  can  neither 
give  pleasure  nor  pain ;  but  man  is  so  framed  by  nature  as  to  rejoice 
when  he  is- eased  of  pain,  as  well  as  to  be  sorrowful  when  deprived 
of  any  enjoyment.  This  branch  of  our  constitution  is  chiefly  the 
cause  of  the  pleasure.  The  gratification  of  desire  comes  in  as  an 
accessory  cause :  and  contrast  joins  its  force,  by  increasing  the  sense 
of  our  present  happiness.  In  the  case  of  an  acute  pain,  a  peculiar 
circumstance  contributes  its  part :  the  brisk  circulation  of  the  animal 
spirits  occasioned  by  acute  pain,  continues  after  the  pain  is  gone,  and 
produced  a  very  pleasant  emotion.  Sickness  has  not  that  eflfect, 
because  it  is  always  attended  with  a  depression  of  spirits. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of  acute  pain,  occasions 
a  mixt  emotion,  partly  pleasant,  partly  painful :  the  partial  diminution 
produces  joy  in  proportion ;  but  the  remaining  pain  balances  the 
joy.  This  mixt  emotion,  however,  has  no  long  endurance ;  for  the 
joy  that  arises  upon  the  diminution  of  pain,  soon  vanishes,  and 
leaves  in  the  undisturbed  possession,  that  degree  of  pain  which 
remains. 

What  is  above  observed  about  bodily  pain,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  distresses  of  the  mind;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  a  common  artifice^ 
to  prepare  us  for  the  reception  of  good  news  by  alarming  our  feara 

SECT.  IT. 

A  feeling  that  can  neither  be  called  an  emotion  nor  a  passion — Instances  of  iUa*> 
tration — This  feeling  resembles  the  appetites — It  is  raised  by  virtuous  actions 
only — The  effect  of  it  in  promoting  virtue. 

Onb  feeling  ^there  is  that  merits  a  deliberate  view,  for  its  singu- 
larity as  well  as  utility.  Whether  to  call  it  an  emotion  or  a  passion, 
seems  uncertain :  the  former  it  can  scarcely  be,  because  it  involves 
desire ;  the  latter  it  can  scarcely  be,  because  it  has  no  object.  But 
this  feeling,  and  its  nature,  will  be  best  understood  from  examples. 
A  signal  act  of  gratitude  pioduces  in  the  spectator  or  reader,  noC 
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only  love  or  esteem  for  the  author,  but  also  a  separate  feeling,  being 
a  vague  feeling  of  gratitude,  without  an  object — ^a  feeling,  however, 
that  disposes  the  spectator  or  reader  to  acts  of  gratitude,  more  than 
upon  an  ordinary  occasion.  This  feeling  is  overlooked  by  writers 
upon  ethics ;  but  a  man  may  be  convinced  of  its  reality,  by  attentive- 
ly watching  his  own  heart  when  he  thinks  warmly  of  any  signal 
act  of  gratitude :  he  will  be  conscious  of  the  feeling,  as  distinct  from 
the  esteem  or  admiration  he  has  for  the  grateful  person.  The  feel- 
inc'  is  singular  in  the  following  respect — that  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  desire  to  perform  acts  of  gratitude,  without  having  any  object ; 
though  in  that  state,  the  "mind,  wonderfully  bent  on  an  object, 
neglects  no  opportunity  to  vent  itself:  any  act  of  kindness  or  good 
will,  that  would  pass  unregarded  upon  another  occasion,  is  greedily 
seized ;  and  the  vague  feeling  is  converted  into  a  real  passion  of 
gratitude :  in  such  a  state,  favors  are  returned  double. 

In  like  manner,  a  courageous  action  produces  in  a  spectator  the 
passion  of  admiration  directed  to  the  author :  and  beside  this  well- 
known  passion,  a  separate  feeling  is  raised  in  the  spectator,  which 
may  be  called  an  emotion  of  courage  ;  because,  while  under  its  in- 
fluence, he  is  conscious  of  a  boldness  and  intrepidity  beyond  what  is 
usual,  and  longs  for  proper  objects  upon  which  to  exert  this  motion ' 

Spumantemque  dari,  pecora  inter  inertia,  votift 
C^tat  apnun,  aut  fulvum  deacendere  monte  leonem. 

Mmrid,  iv.  156. 

And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attend, 
Or  Bee  the  tawny  lion  downwaid  bend. 

Non  altramente  il  tauro,  ove  Virriti 
Gdoso  amor  con  stimoli  pungenti, 
Horribilmente  mugge.  e  co*rauggiti 
Gli  spirti  in  sd  risveglia,  e  I'ire  ardenti: 
E'l  como  ag;uzza  ai  tronchi,  e  par  ch'  inviti 
Con  rani  colpi  alia  battao^lia  i  venti. 
Sparge  col  pi<)  Tarena ;  e^  suo  rivale 
Da  lunge  snda  a  guerra  aapra  e  mortale. 

TVuM,  Canto  7.  st  6ft. 

Lake  at  a  bull  when  prickt  with  iealousie 
He  spies  the  rivall  ot  his  hot  desire 
Through  all  the  fields  both  bellow,  rore  and  crie, 
And  with  bis  thund'ring  voice  augments  his  ire, 
And  threatening  battaile  to  the  emptie  skie, 
Teares  with  his  home,  each  tree,  plant,  bnsh  and  brire, 
And  with  his  foot  casts  up  the  sand  on  hight, 
Defying  his  strong  foe  to  deadly  tghL—^'-^Fairfax, 

8o  ftdl  of  valor  that  they  smote  the  air  / 

>  For  breathing  m  their  faces. 

Tempest,  Act  IV.  8c.  4. 

The  emotions  raised  by  music,  independent  of  words,  must  be  all 
of  this  nature :  courage  roused  by  martial  music  performed  upon  in- 
struments without  a  voice,  cannot  be  directed  to  any  object;  nor  can 
grief  or  pity  raised  by  melancholy  music  of  the  same  kind  have 
an  object. 

For  another  example,  let  us  figure  some  grand  and  heroic  action. 
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highly  agreeable  to  the  spectator :  beside  veneration  for  the  author, 
the  spectator  feels  in  himself  an  unusual  dignity  of  character,  which 
disposes  him  to  great  and  noble  actions:  and  herein  chiefly  consists 
the  extreme  delight  every  one  takes  in  (he  histories  of  conquerors 
arid  heroes. 

This  singular  feeling,  which  may  be  termed  the  sympathetic  emo- 
tion of  virtue,  resembles,  in  one  respect,  the  well-known  appetites 
that  lead  to  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  the  species.  The 
appetites  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  animal  love,  arise  in  the  mind  before 
they  are  directed  to  any  object ;  and  in  no  case  whatever  is  the  mind 
more  solicitous  for  a  proper  object,  than  when  under  the  influence 
of  any  of  these  appetites. 

The  feeling  which  I  have  endeavored  to  unfold,  may  jvell  be 
termed  the  sympathetic  emotion  of  virtue ;  for  it  is  raised  in  ihe 
spectator,  or  in  a  reader,  by  virtuous  actions  of  every  kind,  and  by  no 
others.  When  we  contemplate  a  virtuous  action,  which  foils  not  to 
prompt  our  love  for  the  author,  our  propensity,  at  the  same  time,  to 
such  actions,  is  so  much  enlivened,  as  to  become  for  a  time  an  actual 
emotion.  But  no  man  has  a  propensity  to  vice  as  such :  on  the  con- 
trary, a  wicked  deed  disgusts  nim,  and  makes  hnn  abhor  the  author; 
and  this  abhorrence  is  a  strong  antidote  against  vice,  as  long  as  any 
impression  remains  of  the  wicked  action. 

In  a  rough  road,  a  halt  to  view  a  fine  country  is  refreshing ;  and 
here  a  delightful  prospect  opens  upon  us.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to 
observe  what  incitements  tnere  are  to  virtue  in  the  human  frame : 
justice  is  perceived  to  be  our  duty ;  and  it  is  guarded  by  natural  pun- 
ishments, from  which  the  guilty  never  escape ;  to  perform  noble  and 
generous  actions,  a  warm  sense  of  their  dignity  and  superior  excel- 
lence is  a  most  efficacious  incitement*  And  to  leave  virtue  in  no 
quarter  unsupported,  here  is  unfolded  an  admirable  contrivance,  by 
which  good  example  coinmands  the  heart,  and  adds  to  virtue,  the 
force  of  habit.  We  approve  every  virtuous  action,  and  bestow  our 
aflfection  on  the  author ;  but  if  virtuous  actions  produced  no  other 
effect  upon  us,  good  example  would  not  have  great  influence :  the 
sympatnetic  emotion  under  consideration  bestows  upon  good  exam- 
ple the  utmost  influence,  by  prompting  us  to  imitate  what  ^e 
admire.  This  singular  emotion  will  readily  find  an  object  upon 
which  to  exert  itself:  and  at  any  rate,  it  never  exists  without  produc- 
ing some  effect ;  because  virtuous  emotions  of  that  sort  are,  in  some 
degree,  an  exercise  of  virtue ;  they  are  a  mental  exercise  at  least,  if 
they  appear  not  externally.  Andi  every  exercise  of  virtue,  internal 
and  external,  leads  to  habit ;  for  a  disposition  or  propensity  of  the 
mind^  like  a  limb  of  the  body,  becomes  stronger  by  exercise.  Pro 
per  means,  at  the  same  time,  being  ever  at  hand,  to  raise  this  sym 
pathetic  emotion,  its  frequent  reiteration  may,  in  a  good  measure 
supply  the  want  of  a  more  complete  exercise.  Thus,  by  proper  dis- 
cipline, every  person  may  acquire  a  settled  habit  of  virtue :  inter 
course  with  men  of  worth,  histories  of  generous  and  disinterested 
actions,  and  frequent  meditation  upon  them,  keep  the  sympathetic 

•  S«»  Eii9ay9  on  Moralify  and  N«tur«l  Reli^on,  pari  1.  wa.  9.  ch.  4. 
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OTDotion  in  constast  exerciBe,  which  by  demet  introdaeaf^a  habh, 
and  confinnt  the  authority  of  Tirtue :  witn  respect  to  education  in 
imrticular,  what  a  tpacions  and  commodioat  arenne  to  the  heart  of 
a  young  person  is  here  opened  I 

SECTION  T. 

The  relations  between  objects  productive  of  emotioiis  and  passion*— The  relation 
between  a  being  and  its  qualities — The  relation  between  a  principal  and  its 
accessories — Thie  effect  of  veneration  for  relics— The  respect  uid  esteem  which 
great  men  command,  transferred  to  their  dress,  &c. — Hatred  extends  to  all  oo»- 
nections — These  emotions  properly  termed  secondary,  being[  produced  by  pri- 
mary antecedent  emotions — The  power  of  self-love— Family  conneetioti»^ 
Friendship  produces  hatred  towards  the  enemy  of  our  friend— Slight  conneo- ' 
tions  not  favorable  to  the  communication  of  passion — Exceptions  to  this — The 
influence  of  order  in  the  communication  of  passion — The  two  exceptions — The 
effect  of  marriage  in  obstructing  the  affections— One  passion  generated  by  ano- 
ther without  a  change  of  tlie  object 

In  the  first  chapter  it  is  observed,  that  the  relations  by  which 
chinas  are  connected,  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  train  of 
our  ideas.  I  here  add,  that  they  have  an  influence,  no  less  remark- 
able, in  the  production  of  emotions  and  passions.  Beginning  with 
the  former,  an  agreeable  object  makes  every  thing  connected  with  it 
appear  agreeable ;  for  the  mind,  gliding  sweetly  and  easily  through 
related  objects,  carries  along  the  agreeable  properties  it  meets  with 
in  its  passage,  and  bestows  them  on  the  present  object,  which  there- 
by appears  more  agreeable  than  when  considered  apart.*  This  rea- 
Bon  may  appear  obscure  and  metaphysical,  but  the  met  is  beyond  all 
dispute.  No  relation  is  more  intimate  than  the  relation  between  a 
being  and  its  qualities :  and  accordingly,  every  quality  in  a  hero, 
even  the  slightest,  makes  a  greater  figure  than  more  substantial  qua* 
lities  in  others.  The  propensity  of  carrying  along  a^eeable  pro- 
perties from  one  object  to  another,  is  sometimes  so  vigorous  as  to 
convert  defects  into  properties:  the  wry  neck  of  Alexander  was  imi* 
tated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  real  beauty,  without  intention  to  flatter : 
Lady  Piercy,  speaking  of  her  husband  Hotspur, 

-By  his  light 


Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move, 

To  do  brave  acts.    He  was  indeed  the  glass, 

Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  dress  themselves. 

He  had  no  legs  that  practised  not  his  gait: 

And  speaking  thick,  which  Nature  made  his  blemish, 

•  Such  proneness  has  the  mind  to  this  communication  of  pronerties,  that  we 
often  find  a  property  ascribed  to  a  related  object,  of  which  natuiraUy  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible. Sir  Richard  Gh^nville  in  a  single  ship,  being  surprised  by  the  Spanish 
fleet,  was  advised  to  retire.  He  utterly  refused  to  turn  from  the  enemy :  declar- 
iii|^,  "  he  would  rather  die,  than  dishonor  himself,  his  country,  and  her  Majesty's 
ship."  Hakluifi^  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169.  To  aid  the  communication  of  proper- 
ties in  instances  like  the  present,  there  always  must  be  a  momentary  personinca- 
lion :  a  ship  must  be  imagined  a  sensible  bein^,  to  make  it  susceptible  of  honor 
or  dishonor.  In  the  battle  of  Mantlnea,  Epaminondns  being  mortally  wounded, 
was  carried  to  his  tent  in  a  manner  dead :  recovering  his  senses,  the  first  thing 
oe  inquired  about  was  his  shield ;  which  being  brought,  he  kissed  it  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  valor  and  glory.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  among  the  Ghreeks  and 
Romans  it  was  deemed  infamous  for  a  aoklier  to  return  from  battle  without  hia 
shield. 

4» 
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Became  the  accents  of  the  yaliant : 

For  those  who  could  speak  slow  and  tardily, 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 

To  seem  like  him.  Second  Rart,  Henry  IV.  Act  R  Se.  t 

The  same  communication  of  passion  obtains  in  the  relation  of  prin* 
cipal  and  accessory.  Pride,  of  which  self  is  the  object,  expands  itself 
upon  a  house,  a  garden,  servants,  equipage,  and  every  accessory. 
A  lover  addresses  his  mistress's  glove  in  the  following  terms : 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine. 

Veneration  for  relics  has  the  same  natural  foundation;  and  thai 
foundation  with  the  superstructureof  superstition,  has  occasioned  roach 
blind  devotion  to  the  most  ridiculous  objects — to  the  supposed  milk, 
for  example,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  supposed  blood  of  Sl  Jani- 
varius.*  A  temple  is  in  a  proper  sense  an  accessory  of  the  deity  to 
which  it  is  dedicated  :  Diana  is  chaste,  and  not  only  her  temi^e,  bat 
the  very  icicle  which  hangs  on  it,  must  partake  of  that  property: 

The  noble  sister  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle 

That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 

And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.  CorioUtnns^  Act  V.  Sc  3. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  respect  and  esteem,  which  the  great,  the  pow«- 
ful,  the  opulent,  naturally  command,  are,  in  some  measure,  coromuni- 
cated  to  tneir  dress,  to  their  manners,  and  to  all  their  connections :  and 
it  is  this  communication  of  properties,  which,  prevailing,  even  over 
the  natural  taste  of  beauty,  helps  to  give  currency  to  what  is  called 
the  fashiom. 

By  means  of  the  same  easiness  of  communication,  every  bad  qua- 
lity m  an  enemy  is  spread  upon  all  his  connections.  The  sentence 
pronounced  against  Ravaillac  for  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  ordains,  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  other  building  should  ever  be  erected 
on  that  spot.  Enmity  will  extend  passion  to  objects  still  less  con- 
nected.  The  Swiss  suffer  no  peacocks  to  live,  because  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  their  ancient  enemy,  wears  a  peacock's  tail  in  his  crest 
A  relation  more  slight  and  transitory  than  that  of  enmity,  may  have 
the  same  effect :  thus  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  becomes  an  object  of 
aversion : 

Fellow,  begone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

King  John,  Act  III.  Sc  I. 

Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office :  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after,  as  a  sullen  bell 
Remember*d,  tolling  a  departed  friend. 

Second  Pari,  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  Sc  3. 

In  borrowing  thus  properties  from  one  object  to  bestow  them  on 
another,  it  iB  not  any  object  indifferently  that  will  answer.     The 
•  But  whv  worship  the  cross  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  upon  which  our  Sa- 
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object  from  which  properties  are  borrowed,  niiiat  be  aach  aa  to  warm 
the  miod  and  enliven  the  imagination.  Thoa  the  beauty  ol*  a  mia* 
trees,  which  inflames  the  imagmation,  is  readily  communicated  to  a 
gloTe,  as  above  mentioned ;  bat  the  greatest  beauty  of  which  a  glove 
ia  ausceptible,  touches  the  mind  so  little,  as  to  be  entirely  dropped 
-in  paasing  from  it  to  the  owner.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  any  dreas  upon  a  fine  woman  ia  becoming ;  but  that  omamenta 
upon  one  who  is  homely,  must  be  elegant  indeed  to  have  any  remark- 
able effect  in  improving  her  appearance.* 

The  emotions  produced  as  above  may  properly  be  termed  neondary^ 
being  occasioned  either  by  antecedent  emotions  or  antecedent  passions, 
which  in  that  respect  may  be  termed  primary.  And  to  complete  the 
preaent  theory,  I  must  add,  that  a  secondary  emotion  may  readily 
swell  into  a  passion  for  the  accfsssory  obiect,  provided  the  accessory 
be  a  proper  object  for  desire.  Thus  it  happena  that  one  passion  is 
often  productive  of  another :  examples  are  without  number ;  the  sole 
difficulty  is  a  proper  choice.  I  b^n  with  self-love,  and  the  power 
it  has  to  generate  love  to-  children.  Every  man,  beside  making  part 
of  a  greater  system,  like  a  comet,  a  planet,  or  a  satellite  only,  haa  a 
less  system  of  his  own,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  represents  the  sun 
darting  his  fire  and  heat  all  around ;  especially  upon  his  nearest 
connections:  the  connection  between  a  man  and  his  children,  funda- 
mentally that  of  cause  and  efiect,  becomes,  by  the  addition  of  other 
circumstances,  the  completest  that  can  be  among  individuals ;  and 
therefore  self-love,  the  most  vigorous  of  all  passions,  is  readily  ex- 
panded upon  children.  The  secondary  emotion  they  produce  by 
means  of  their  connection,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  move  desire,  even 
from  the  beginning ;  and  the  new  passion  swells  by  degrees,  till  it 
rivals,  in  some  measure,  self-love,  the  primary  passion.  To  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this  theory,  I  urge  the  following  argument. 
Remorse  for  betraying  a  friend,  or  murdering  an  enemy  in  cold 
blood,  makes  a  man  even  hate  himself:  in  that  state,  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  affection  to  his  children,  but  rather  of  disgust  or  ill-wilL 
What  cause  can  be  assigned  for  that  change,  other  than  the  hatred 
he  has  to  himself,  which  is  expanded  upon  his  children.  And  if  so, 
may  we  not,  with  equal  reason,  derive  from  self-love,  some  part,  at 
least,  of  the  afifection  a  man  generally  has  to  them  7 

The  affection  a  man  bears  to  his  blood-relationa,  depends  partly 
on  the  same  principle :  self-love  is  also  expanded  upon  them ;  and 
the  communicated  passion  is  more  or  less  vigorous  m  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  connection.  Nor  does  self-love  rest  here :  it  is,  by  the 
force  of  connection,  communicated  even  to  things  inanimate :  and 
hence  the  affection  a  man  bears  to  his  property,  and  to  every  thing 
he  calls  his  own. 

Friendship,  less  vigorous  than  self-love,  is,  for  that  reason,  leas 

^  A  house  and  gardens  surrounded  with  pleasant  fields,  all  in  good  order, 
bestow  greater  lustre  upon  the  owner  than  at  first  will  be  imagined.  The  beauties 
of  the  former  are,  bv  intimacy  of  connection,  readily  communicated  to  the  latter; 
and  if  it  have  been  clone  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  nimself  we  naturally  transfer 
to  him  whaterer  of  design,  art,  or  taste,  appears  in  the  performance.  Snoold  not 
this  be  a  strong  motive  with  proprietors  to  embellish  and  improve  their  ^ddsl 
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apt  to  communicate  itself  to  the  friend's  children,  or  other  relations. 
Instances,  howeTer,  are  not  wanting  of  such  communicated  passioo. 
arising  from  friendship  when  it  is  strong.  Friendship  may  go  higher 
in  the  matrimonial  state  than  in  any  other  condition ;  and  Otway,  in 
Venice  Preserved,  takes  adyantage  of  that  circumstance :  in  the  scene 
where  Belvidera  sues  to  her  &ther  for  pardon,  she  is  represented  as 
pleading  her  mother's  merits,  and  the  resemblance  she  bore  to  hm 
mother: 

Prindi,  Mydaaghtert 

Bdmdtra.  Yes,  your  daughter  by  a  motlher 
Virtuous  and  noble,  faithful  to  your  honor, 
Obedient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wishes, 
Dear  to  your  arms.    By  all  the  joys  she  gare  yon 
When  in  her  blooming  years  sfaie  was  your  traasnrs, 
Look  kindly  on  me ;  in  my  face  behold 
The  lineaments  of  hers  y'hsTe  kiss'd  so  often. 
Pleading  the  cause  of  your  poor  cast-off  child. 

And  again, 

Belvidera.  Lay  me,  I  beg  you,  lay  me 
By  the  dear  ashes  of  my  tender  mother : 
She  would  hare  pitied  me,  had  fate  yet  spar'd  her. 

Veniu  Preserved,  Aa  V.  Sc  1. 

This  explains  why  any  meritorious  action,  or  any  illustrious  quah- 
fication,  in  my  sou  or  my  friend,  is  apt  to  make  me  over-value  my- 
self: if  I  value  my  friend's  wife  or  son  upon  account  of  their  con- 
nection with  him,  it  is  still  more  natural  that  I  should  value  myself 
upon  account  of  my  connection  with  him. 

Friendship,  or  any  other  social  affection,  may,  by  changing  the 
object,  produce  opposite  effects.  Pity,  by  interesting  us  strongly  for 
the  person  in  distress,  must  consequently  inflame  our  resentment 
against  the  author  of  the  distress :  for,  in  general,  the  affection  we 
have  for  any  man,  generates  in  us  good- will  to  his  friends,  and  ill- 
will  lo  his  enemies.  Shakspeare  shows  great  art  in  the  funeral  ora- 
tion pronounced  by  Antony  over  the  body  of  Cssar.  He  first  en- 
deavors to  excite  grief  in  the  hearers,  by  dwelling  upon  the  deplo- 
rable loss  of  so  great  a  man :  this  passion,  interesting  them  strongly 
in  Cflssar's  fate,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  lively  sense  of  the  treach- 
ery  and  cruelty  of  the  conspirators — an  in&llible  method  to  inflame 
the  resentment  of  the  people  beyond  all  bounds: 

AiU^my.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Cssar  put  it  on ; 
*Twas  on  a  summer's  evenmg,  in  his  tent, 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nenrii 

Look !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius's  dageer  through  ^ 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  nuide. 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cssar  foUow'd  it ! 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd, 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd  or  no  : 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel. 

Judge,  oh  you  Gods !  how  dearly  Cssar  loVd  him 

This,  this,  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 
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lo^ntitude,  mora  Btxcng  than  traitor'i  anns, 
Cluite  TanquiBh'd  him ;  then  bunt  his  mighty  hcftit  j 
And^  in  hit  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Casar  6Q« 
Eren  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I  and  you,  and  all  or  us,  fell  oown, 
*  Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

O.  now  you  weep ;  and  I  pereeive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity ;  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls !  wnat  I  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  1  look  you  here! 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

Julim  Ctaar,  Act  III.  Sc.  6. 
Had  Antony  endeavored  to  excite  his  audience  to  Tengeance,  with- 
out paving  the  way  by  raising  their  grief,  his  speech  would  not  have 
made  the  same  impression. 

Hatred,  and  other  dissocial  passions,  produce  effects  directly  op- 
posite to  those  above  mentioned.  If  I  hate  a  man,  his  children,  his 
relations,  nay  his  property,  become  to  me  objects  of  aversion :  his 
enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  disposed  to  esteem. 

The  more  slight  and  transitory  relations  are  not  favorable  to  the 
communication  of  passion.    A>^gci'>  when  sudden  and  violent,  is  one 
exception ;  for,  if  the  person  who  did  the  injury  be  removed  out  of 
reach,  that  passion  will  vent  itseif  against  any  related  object,  how- 
ever slight  the  relation  be.     Another  exception  makes  a  greater 
figpiire :  a  group  of  beings  or  things,  becomes  often  the  object  of  a 
communicated  passion,  even  where  the  relation  of  the  individuals 
to  the  percipient  is  but  slight     Thus,  though  I  put  no  value  upon 
a  single  man  for  living  in  the  same  town  with  myself;  my  towns- 
men, however,  considered  in  a  body,  are  preferred  before  others. 
This  is  still  more  remarkable  with  respect  to  my  countrymen  in  gene- 
ral: the  grandeur  of  the  complex  objects  swells  the  passion  of  self- 
love  by  the  relation  I  have  to  my  naiive  country;  and  every  pas- 
sion, when  it  swells  beyond  Its  ordinary  bounds,  has  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  expand  itself  along  related  objects.     In  &ct,  instances  are 
not  rare,  of  persons,  who  upon  all  occasions  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
tlieir  lives  and  fortunes  for  their  country.     Such  influence  upen  the 
mind  of  man  has  a  complex  object,  or,  more  properly  spealdng,  a 
general  term.*. 

The  sense  of  order  has  influence  in  the  communication  of  passion 
It  is  a  common  observation,  that  a  man's  affection  to  his  parents  is 
less  vigorous  than  to  his  children :  the  order  of  nature  in  descending 
to  children,  aids  the  transition  of  the  affection  :  the  ascent  to  a  pa- 
rent, contrary  to  that  order,  makes  the  transition  more  diflicult 
Oratitude  to  a  benefactor  is  readily  extended  to  his  children ;  bat 
DOt  so  readily  to  his  parents.  The  difference,  however,  between  the 
natural  and  inverted  order,  is  not  so  considerable,  but  that  it  may 
t>e  balanced  by  other  circumstances.  Plinyt  gives  an  account  of  a 
woman  of  rank  condemned  to  die  for  a  crime ;  and,  to  avoid  public 
f  iixtme,  detained  in  prison  to  die  of  hunger :  her  life  being  prolong- 

«  See  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  port  1.  ess.  8.  ch.  5. 
-t  Lib.  7.  cap.  36. 
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ed  beyond  expectation,  it  was  diacovered,  that  she  was  noariahed  bj 
sucking  milk  from  the  breasts  of  her  daughter.  This  instance  d 
filial  piety,  which  aided  the  transition,  aud  made  ascent  no  less  easy 
than  descent  is  commonly,  procured  a  pardon  to  the  mother,  and  a 
pension  to  both.  The  story  of  Androcles  and  the  lion,*  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  manner :  the  admiration,  of  which  the  lion 
was  the  object,  for  his  kindness  and  gratitude  to  Androcles,  produ- 
ced good  will  to  Androcles,  and  a  pardon  of  his  crime. 

And  this  leads  to  other  observations  upon  communicated  passion& 
I  love  my  daughter  less  aAer  she  is  married,  and  my  mother  less 
after  a  second  marriage :  the  marriage  of  my  son  or  of  my  father 
diminishes  not  my  affection  so  remarkably.  The  same  observation 
holds  with  respect  to  friendship,  gratitude,  and  other  passions.  The 
love  I  bear  my  friend,  is  but  faintly  extended  to  his  married  daughter: 
the  resentment  I  have  against  a  man  is  readily  extended  against  chil- 
dren who  make  part  of  his  family ;  not  so  readily  against  children 
who  are  foris-familiated,  especially  by  marriage.  This  difference  is 
also  more  remarkable  in  daughters  than  in  sons.  These  are  curious 
facts ;  and,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause,  we  must  ejpimine  minutely 
that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  a  passion  is  extended  to  a  related 
object.  In  considering  two  things  as  related,  the  mind  is  not  sui- 
tionarv,  but  passes  and  repasses  from  the  one  to  the  other,  viewing 
the  relation  from  each  of  them  perhaps  oftener  than  once;  which 
holds  more  especially  in  considering  a  relation  between  things  ol 
unequal  rank ;  as  between  the  cause  and  the  efiect,  or  between  a  prin- 
cipal and  an  accessory.  In  contemplating,  for  example,  the  relation 
b^ween  a  building  and  its  ornaments,  the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  single  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  it  must  also  view  the 
relation,  beginning  at  the  latter,  and  passing  from  it  to  the  former. 
This  vibration  of  the  mind  in  passing  and  repassing  between  things 
related,  explains  the  facts  above  mentioned :  the  mind  passes  easily 
from  the  father  to  the  daughter :  but  where  the  daughter  is  married, 
this  new  relation  attracts  the  mind,  and  obstructs,  in  some  measure, 
the  return  from  the  daughter  to  the  ftither ;  and  any  circumstance 
that  obstructs  the  mind  in  passing  and  repassing  between  its  objects, 
occasions  a  like  obstruction  in  the  communication  of  passion.  The 
marriage  of  a  male  obstructs  less  the  easiness  of  transition ;  because  a 
male  is  less  sunk  by  the  relation  of  marriage  than  a  female. 

The  foregoing  instances  are  of  passion  communicated  from  one 
object  to  another.  But  one  passion  may  be  generated  by  another, 
without  change  of  object.  It  in  general  is  observable,  that  a  passion 
paves  the  way  to  others  similar  in  their  tone,  whether  directed  to  the 
same  or  to  a  different  object ;  for  the  tnind,  heated  by  any  passion, 
is,  in  that  state,  more  susceptible  of  a  new  impression  in  a  similar 
tone,  than  when  cool  and  quiescent  It  is  a  common  observation, 
that  pity  generally  produces  friendship  for  a  person  in  distress.  One 
reason  is,  that  pity  interests  us  in  its  object,  and  recommends  all  its 
virtuous  qualities  :  female  beauty  accordingly  shows  best  in  distress; 
being  more  apt  to  inspire  love,  than  upon  an  ordinary  occaaioa     fiat 

*  Aldus  GklUut,  lib.  5.  cap.  14. 
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the  chief  reason  is,  that  pi^,  warming  and  meltrag'  the  apectator, 
prepares  him  for  the  reception  of  other  tender  aiTections ;  and  pity 
is  readily  improved  into  love  or  friendship,  hy  a  certain  tenderness 
and  concern  for  the  ohject,  which  is  the  tone  of  both  passions.  Tha 
aptitude  of  pity  to  produce  love,  is  beautifully  iilifstrated  by  Shak- 
^  speare: 

Oikello.  Her  father  lov'd me;  oil  invited  me; 
Siill  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
Thai  I  have  past 

1  ran  it  Uiroug:h,  e'en  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  ft : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadlh  'scapes  m  th'  imminent  deadly  breach 
Of  lieinff  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history. 

All  these  to  hear 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline; 

But  still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse ;  which  I  observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my.  pilgnmage  dilate,  « 

Whereof  by  parcels  slie  had  something  heard, 

But  not  distinctively.     I  did  consent, 

And  often  did  be^ile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  1  did  speax  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youtli  sufTer'd.    My  story  beine  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs: 

She  swore,  in  faith,  twas  strunge,  'twas  passing  strange— 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twos  wondrous  pitiful — 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it :— yet  she  wish'd 

That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man : — she  thank'd  nw^ 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  mm  I  spake: 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  past, 

And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them : 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

Othello,  Act  I.  8c.  8. 

In  this  instance  it  will  be  observed  that  admiration  concurred  with 
pity  to  produce  love. 

SECTION  VL 

and  anger,  instinctive  and  deliberative — Fear  provides  for  self-preservation 
by  flight;  anger,  by  resistance — Instinctive  an^r  frequently  raised  by  bodily 
in  and  internal  distress    Anger  exhibited  in  its  rare  appearances  oiuy. 


PcAR  and  anger,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  nature,  are  happilj  so 

tt  rived  as  to  operate  sometimes  instinctively,  sometimes  dehber* 

alc*!^,  according  to  circumstances.  As  far  as  they  are  deliberate, 
tljcy  f<^H  in  ^vith  the  general  system,  and  require  no  particular  expla 
nation.     If  any  object  have  a  threatening  appearance,  reason  sug 
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n  means  to  avoid  the  danger :  if  a  man  be  injared,  the  firat  thing 
inks  of,  is  what  revenge  he  shall  take,  and  what  means  he  shaU 
employ.  These  particulars  are  no  less  obvious  than  natural.  But, 
as  the  passions  of  fear  and  anger  in  their  instinctive  state,  are  less 
familiar  to  us,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  have  them  accu- 
rately delineated.  He  may  also  possibly  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  have  the  nature  of  instinctive  passions  more  fully  explained,  than 
there  was  formerly  opportunity  to  do.     I  begin  with  fear. 

Self-preservation  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left 
entirely  to  the  conduct  of  reason.  Nature  has  acted  here  with  her 
usual  foresight.  Fear  and  anger  are  passions  that  move  us  to  act, 
sometimes  deliberately,  sometimes  instinctively,  according  to  circum- 
stances; and  by  operatinjgf  in  the  latter  manner,  they  frequently 
afford  security,  when  the  slower  operations  of  deliberate  reason  would 
be  too  late.  We  take  nourishment  commonly,  not  by  the  direction  of 
reason,  but  by  the  impulse  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  we  avoid  danger  by  the  impulse  of  fear,  which  often,  before 
there  is  time  for  reflection,  places  us  in  safety.  Here  we  have  an 
illustrious  instance  of  wisdom  in  the  formation  of  man ;  for  it  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  fancy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  artfully  con- 
trived to  answer  its  purpose,  than  the  instinctive  passion  of  fear, 
which,  upon  the  first  surmise  of  danger,  operates  mstantaneously. 
So  little  does  the  passion,  in  such  instances,  depend  on  reason,  that 
it  frequently  operates  in  contradiction  to  it:  a  man  who  is  not  upon 
his  guard  cannot  avoid  shrinking  at  a  blow,  though  he  knows  it  to 
be  aimed  in  sport ;  nor  avoid  closing  his  eyes  at  the  approach  of 
what  may  hurt  them,  though  conscious  that  he  is  in  no  danger.  And 
it  also  operates  by  impelling  us  to  act  even  where  we  are  conscious 
that  our  interposition  can  be  of  no  service :  if  a  passage  boat,  in  a 
brisk  gale,  bear  much  to  one  side,  I  cannot  avoid  applying  the 
whole  force  of  my  shoulders  to  set  it  upright ;  and,  if  my  horse  stum- 
ble, my  luinds  and  knees  are  instantly  at  work  to  prevent  him  from 
falling. 

Fear  provides  for  self  preservation  by  flying  from  harm  ;  anger, 
by  repelling  it.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  better  contrived  to  repel  or 
prevent  injury,  than  anger  or  resentment :  destitute  of  that  passion, 
men,  like  defenceless  lambs,  would  lie  constantly  open  to  mischief* 
Deliberate  anger  caused  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  explanation.  If  my  desire  be  to  resent  an  afifront,  I 
must  use  means ;  and  these  means  must  be  discovered  by  reflection : 
deliberation  is  here  requisite ;  and  in  that  case  the  passion  seldom 
exceeds  just  bounds.  But,  where  anger  impels  one  suddenly  to 
return  a  blow,  even  without  thinking  of  doing  mischief  the  passion 
a  instinctive ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  such  a  case  that  it  is  raah  and 
ungovernable,  because  it  operates  blindly,  without  afibrding  time  for 
deliberation  or  foresight. 

Instinctive  anger  is  frequently  raised  by  bodily  pain ;  by  a  stroke, 

^  Brasidas  being  bit  by  a  mouse  he  had  caught,  let  it  slip  out  of  his  fiugen; 
"  No  cfeatnre  (says  he)  is  so  contemptible,  but  what  may  provide  for  its  owb 
safety,  if  it  have  oourace."  PhUarck,  AptOegmMia. 
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for  example,  on  a  tender  part,  which,  mf&ing  the  temper,  and  onhing* 
I'ngthe  mind,  is  in  its  tone  similar  to  anger:  and  when  a  man  is  thus 
*}eforehand  disposed  to  anger,  he  is  not  nice  nor  scrupulous  about  an 
object ;  the  person  who  gave  the  stroke,  however  accidentally,  is  by 
an  inflammable  tempter  held  a  proper  object,  merely  for  having  occa- 
sioned the  pain.  It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  a  stock  or  a  stone 
oy  which  I  am  hurt,  becomes  an  object  for  my  resentment :  I  am 
violently  excited  to  crush  it  to  atoms.  The  passion,  indeed,  in  thoit 
case,  can  be  but  a  single  flash;  for  being  entirely  irrational,  it  must 
vanish  with  the  first  reflection.  Nor  is  that  irrational  eflect  confined 
to  bodily  pain :  internal  distress,  when  excessive,  may  be  the  occasion 
of  eflfects  equally  irrational :  perturbation  of  mind  occasioned  by  the 
apprehension  of  having  lost  a  dear  friend,  will,  in  a  fiery  temper, 
produce  momentary  sparks  of  anger  against  that  very  friend,  how- 
ever innocent :  thus  Shakspeare,  in  the  Tempest, 

Alonz: Sit  down  and  rest 

Ev'n  here  I  will  put  off  my  bofie,  and  keep  it 
No  lon^r  lor  my  flatterer ;  ne  is  drown'd 
Whom  thus  we  ptray  to  find,  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  ro. 

Act  IIL  8e.  3. 

The  final  words,  WeU^  let  him  go,  are  an  expression  of  impatience 

and  anger  at  Ferdinand,  whose  absence  greatly  distressed  his  fiither, 

dreading  that  he  was  lost  in  the  storm.     This  nice  operation  of  the 

huomn  nund,  is  by  Shakspeare  exhibited  upon  another  occasion,  and 

finely  painted  in  the  tragedy  oi  Othello:  laso,  by  dark  hints  and 

suspicions  circumstances,  had  roused  Othello's  jealousy;   which, 

however,  appeared  too  slightly  founded  to  be  vented  upon  Desde- 

mona,  its  proper  object.     The  perturbation  and  distress  of  mind 

thereby  occasioned,  produced  a  momentary  resentment  against  lago, 

considered  as  occasioning  the  jealousy,  tnough  innocent : 

OtiUUo.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore; 
Be  sure  of  it :  giye  me  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  by  the  wralh  of  man's  eternal  soul 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog. 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

tugo.  Is't  come  to  this  t 

oSielic.  Makemesee*t;  or,  at  the  least,  lo  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on :  or  wo  upon  thy  Uie ! 

Ingo.nAY  noble  Lord 

(Mhdlo.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  tortnre  me, 
Never  pray  more:  abandon  all  remorse; 
On  horror^  head  horrors  accumulate; 
Do  deeds  to  make  heav'n  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd : 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  th<^  that 

Otkello,  Act  II.  8e.  8. 

This  blind  and  absurd  effect  of  anger  is  more  gayly  illustrated  bv' 
Addison,  in  a  story,  the  dramatis  persona  of  which  are,  a  cardinal, 
aod  a  spy  retained,  in  pay  for  intelligence.  The  cardinal  is  repre- 
sented as  minuting  down  the  particulars.  The  spy  begins  with  a 
lO'vr  voice,  "  Such  an  one  the  advocate  whispered  to  one  of  his  friends 
within  my  hearing,  that  your  Eminence  was  a  very  great  poltroon ;" 
5 
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and  after  having  giTen  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down,  aoda,  **  That 
another  called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  poblic  conversation." 
The  cardinal  replies,  "  Very  well,"  and  bids  him  go  on.  The  spy 
proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature,  till  the  car- 
dinal rises  in  a  fury,  calls  him  an  impadent  scoundrel,  and  kicks  him 
out  of  the  room.* 

We  meet  with  instances  every  day  of  resentment  raised  by  loss  at 
play,  and  wreaked  on  the  cards  or  dice.  But  aager,  a  furious  pas- 
sion, is  satisfied  with  a  connection  still  slighter  than  that  of  cause 
and  effect ;  of  which  Congreve,  in  the  Mourning  Bride^  gives  one 
beautiful  eimmple : 

GonaaUz.  Have  comfoit. 

Almeria.  Curs'd  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of  eomlbit^ 
Cura'd  my  own  tong:ue  that  cmUd  not  move  his  pity, 
Curs'd  these  weak  hands  that  could  not  bold  him  here, 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonso's  death.  Act  IV.  Se.  8w 

I  have  chosen  to  exhibit  anger  in  its  more  rare  appearancea,  for  in 
these  we  can  best  trace  its  nature  and  extent.  In  the  examples  above 
given,  it  appears  to  be  an  absurd  passion,  and  altogether  irrational. 
But  we  ought  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  nature  to  sub- 
ject this  passion,  in  every  instance,  to  reason  and  reflection :  it  was 
given  us  to  prevent  or  to  repel  injuries :  and,  like  fear,  it  oflen  ope- 
rates blindly  and  instinctively,  without  the  least  view  to  consequen- 
ces :  the  very  first  apprehension  of  harm,  sets  it  in  motion  to  repel 
injury  by  punishment  Were  it  more  cool  and  deliberate,  it  would 
lose  its  threatening  appearance,  and  be  insufiicient  to  guard  us  against 
violence.  When  sucn  is,  and  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  passion, 
it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  exerted  irregularly  and  capriciooaly,  as 
it  sometimes  is  where  the  mischief  is  sudden  and  unforeseen.  All 
the  harm  that  can  be  done  by  the  passion  in  that  state  is  instantane- 
ous ;  for  the  shortest  delay  sets  all  to  rights ;  and  circumstances  are 
seldom  so  unlucky  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  passionate  man  to 
do  much  harm  in  an  instant. 

Social  passions,  like  the  selfish,  sometimes  drop  their  character, 
and  become  instinctive.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  anger  and  fear 
respecting  others  so  excessive,  as  to  operate  blindly  and  impetuously, 
precisely  as  where  they  are  selfish. 

SBCTION  yii. 

Passions  excited  bv  fiction — That  things  exist  as  we  behold  them  is  a  branch  of 
intuitive  knowledge — Difference  between  idcMd  presence  and  reflective  remcnv 
brance— Ideal  presence,  as  distinetiished  from  real  presence,  called  a  waking 
dream — As  distinguished  from  reflective  lemembnnce,  it  has  no  reeaid  to  time 
^In  reading,  uiiUi  and  fiction  equally  excite  emotions — History  capable  of  excit- 
ing emotions  by  ideal  presence  only — Theatrical  representations  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  raising  emotions — Painting — Reading — The  effect  of  describing  a 
past  event  as  present— Not  to  go  backwards  and  forwards— Nothing  improbsr 
ble  lo  be  introduced  in  an  epic  poem — ^No  machinery  to  be  employed — The  final 
cause  of  the  excitement  of  our  passions  by  fiction. 

The  attentive  reader  will  observe,  that  hitherto  no  fiction  has 
been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  any  passion  or  emotion ;  whether  it  ha 

*  Specutor,  No.  439. 
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a  being,  action,  or  quality,  that  moves  us,  it  is  supposed  to  be  really 
existing.  This  obser^'mtion  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  completed 
our  task ;  because  passions,  as  all  the  world  know,  are  moved  by 
fiction  as  well  as  by  truth.  In  judging  beforehand  of  man,  so 
remarkably  addicted  to  truth  and  reality,  one  should  liule  dream  tha« 
fiction  can  have  any  effect  upon  him ;  but  man's  intellectual  faculties 
are  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  dive  far,  even  into  his  own  nature. 
I  shall  take  occasion  afterward  to  show,  that  the  power  of  fiction  to 
generate  passion  is  an  admirable  contrivance,  subservient  to  excel- 
lent purposes :  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  try  to  unfold  the  means 
that  give  fiction  such  influence  over  the  mind.  • 

That  the  objects  of  our  external  senses  really  exist  in  the  way  and 
manner  we  perceive,  is  a  branch  of  intuitive  knowledge :  when  I  see 
a  man  walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  cattle  grazing,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
these  objects  are  really  what  they  appear  to  be :  if  I  be  a  spectator 
of  any  transaction  or  event,  I  have  a  conviction  of  the  real  existence 
of  the  persons  engaged,  of  their  words,  and  of  their  actions.  Nature 
determines  us  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  senses ;  for  otherwise 
they  could  not,  in  any  degree,  answer  their  end — that  of  laying  open 
things  existing  and  passing  around  us. 

By  the  power  of  memory,  a  thing  formerly  seen,  may  be  recalled 
to  the  mind  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy.  We  are  commonlv 
satisfied  with  a  slight  recollection  of  the  capital  circumstances ;  and, 
in  such  recollection,  the  thing  is  not  figured  as  in  our  view,  nor  any 
image  formed :  we  retain  the  consciousness  of  our  present  situation, 
and  barely  remember  that  formerly  we  saw  that  thing.  But  with 
respect  to  an  interesting  object  or  event  that  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion, I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  cursory  review,  but  must  dwell  upon 
every  circumstance.  I  am  imperceptibly  converted  into  a  spectator, 
and  perceive  every  particular  passing  in  my  presence,  as  when  I 
was  m  reality  a  spectator.  For  example,  I  saw,  yesterday,  a  beau- 
tiful woman  in  tears  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  and  was  greatly 
moved  with  her  distress :  not  satisfied  with  a  slight  recollection  or 
oare  remembrance,  I  ponder  upon  the  melancholy  scene :  conceiving 
myself  to  be  in  the  place  where  I  was  an  eye-witness,  every  circnm- 
stance  appears  to  me  as  at  first :  I  think  I  see  the  woman  in  tears, 
And  hear  her  moans.  Hence  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  in  a  com- 
plete idea  of  memory  there  is  no  past  nor  future :  a  thing  recalled  to 
the  mind  with  the  accuracy  I  have  been  describing,  is  perceived  as 
in  our  view,  and,  consequently,  as  existing  at  present.  Past  time 
makes  part  of  an  incomplete  idea  only :  I  remember  or  reflect,  that 
some  years  ago  I  was  at  Oxford,  and  saw  the  first  stone  laid  of  the 
RatclifiT  library ;  and  I  remember  that,  at  a  still  greater  distance  of 
time,  I  heard  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Conmions  about  a  standing 
army. 

Lamentable  is  the  imperfection  of  language,  almost  in  every  par- 
ticular that  falls  not  under  external  sense.  I  am  talking  of  a  matter 
exceedingly  clear  in  the  perception,  and  yet  I  find  no  small  difficulty 
to  express  it  clearly  in  words;  for  it  is  not  accurate  to  talk  of  inci- 
dents long  past  as  passing  in  our  sight,  nor  of  hearing  at  present 
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what  we  really  heard  yesterday,  or  at  a  more  distant  time.  Ana 
yet  the  want  of  proper  words  .to  describe  ideal  presence,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  real  presence,  makes  this  inaccuracy  unavoidable. 
When  I  recall  any  thing  to  my  mind  in  a  manner  so  distinct  as  to 
form  an  idea  or  image  of  it  as  present,  I  have  not  words  to  describe 
that  act,  but  that  I  perceive  the  thing  as  a  spectator,  and  as  existing 
in  my  presence ;  which  means  not  that  I  am  really  a  spectator,  but 
only  that  I  conceive  myself  to  be  a  spectator,  and  have  a  perception 
of  the  object  similar  to  what  a  real  spectator  has. 

As  many  rales  of  cruicism  depend  on  ideal  presence,  the  reader, 
it  is  hoped,  will  take  some  pains  to  form  an  exact  notion  of  it,  as  dis- 
tinguished, on  the  one  hand,  from  real  presence,  and  on  the  other, 
from  a  superficial  or  reflective  remembrance.  In  contradistinction 
to  real  presence,  ideal  presence  may  properly  be  termed  a  waking 
dream  ;  because,  like  a  dream,  it  vanishes  the  moment  we  reflect 
upon  our  present  situation :  real  presence,  on  the  contrary,  vouched 
by  eye-sight,  commands  our  belief  not  only  during  the  direct  per- 
ception, but  in  reflecting  afterward  on  the  object.  To  distinguish 
ideal  presence  from  reflective  remembrance,  I  give  the  following 
illustration :  when  I  think  of  an  event  as  past,  without  forming  any 
image,  it  is  barely  reflecting  or  remembering  that  I  was  an  eye- 
witness :  but  when  I  recall  the  event  so  distinctly  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete image  of  it,  I  perceive  it  as  passing  in  my  presence ;  and  this 
perception  is  an  act  of  intuition,  into  which  reflection  enters  not,  more 
than  into  an  act  of  sight. 

Though  ideal  presence  is  thus  distinguished  from  real  presence 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  reflective  remembrance  on  the  other,  it  is, 
however,  variable  without  any  precise  limits;   rising  sometimes 
toward  the  former,  and  often  sinking  toward  the  latter.     In  a  vigor- 
ous exertion  of  memory,  ideal  presence  is  extremely  distinct.    Thus, 
when  a  man,  entirely  occupied  with  some  event  that  made  a  deep 
impression,  forgets  himseli,  he  perceives  every  thing  as  passing 
before  him«  and  has  a  consciousness  of  presence  similar  to  that  of  a 
spectator ;  with  no  difierence  but  that  in  the  former  the  perce^ion 
of  presence  is  less  firm  and  clear  than  in  the  latter.   But  such  vigor- 
ous exertion  of  memory  is  rare :  ideal  presence  is  oftener  faint,  and 
the  image  so  obscure  as  not  to  difier  widely  from  refleetive  remem- 
brance. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  an  idea  of  memory.  I  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  idea  of  a  thing  I  never  saw,  raised  in  me  by  speech,  by 
writing,  or  by  painting.  That  idea,  with  respect  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, is  of  the  same  nature  with  an  idea  of  memory,  being  either  com- 
plete or  incomplete.  A  lively  and  accurate  description  of  an  import- 
ant event,  raises  in  me  ideas  no  less  distinct  than  if  I  had  been 
originally  an  eye-witness :  I  am  insensibly  transformed  into  a  spec- 
tator ;  and  have  an  impression  that  every  incident  is  passing  in  my 
presence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slight  or  superficial  narrative  pro- 
duces but  a  faint  and  incomplete  idea,  of  which  ideal  presence  makes 
no  part  Past  time  is  a  circumstance  that  enters  into  this  idea,  as  it 
does  into  an  incomplete  idea  of  memory :  I  believe  that  Scipio  existed 
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about  2000  years  a^o,  and  that  he  overcame  Hannibal  in  the  famoua 

battle  of  Zama.  When  I  reflect  so  slightly  upon  that  memorablo 
event,  I  consider  it  as  long  past.  But  )et  it  be  spread  out  in  a  lively 
and  beautiful  description,  I  am  insensibly  transformed  into  a  specta- 
tor: I  perceive  these  two  heroes  in  act  to  engage:  I  perceive  them 
brandishing  their  swords,  and  cheering  their  troops;  and  in  that 
manner  I  attend  them  through  the  battle,  every  incident  of  which 
appears  to  be  passing  in  my  sight. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,*  that  ideas,  both  of  memory  and 
of  speech,  produce  emotions  of  the  same  kind  with  what  are  pro- 
duced by  an  immediate  vie%v  of  the  object:  only  fainter,  in  proportion 
as  an  i^ea  is  fainter  than  an  original  perception.  The  msight  we 
now  have,  unfolds  thut  mystery :  ideal  presence  supplies  the  want  of 
real  presence;  and  in  idea  we  perceive  persons  actmg  and  suffering, 
precisely  as  in  an  original  survey:  if  our  sympathy  be  engaged  by 
the  laUer,  it  must  also,  in  some  degree,  be  engaged  by  the  former, 
especially  if  the  distinctness  of  ideal  presence  approach  to  thdt  of 
real  presence.  Hence  the  pleasure  of  a  reverie,  where  a  man,  for- 
getting himself,  is  totally  occupied  with  the  ideas  passing  in  his 
mind,  the  objects  of  which  he  conceives  to  be  really  existing  in  hit 
presence.  The  power  of  language  to  raise  emotions,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  raising  of  such  lively  and  distinct  images  as  are  here 
described :  the  reader's  passions  are  never  sensibly  moved,  till  he  it 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  reverie;  in  which  state,  forgetting  that  he  is 
reading,  he  conceives  every  incident  as  passing  in  his  presence,  pre- 
cisely Ds  if  he  were  an  eye-witness.  A  general  or  reflective  remem- 
brance cannot  warm  us  into  any  emotion :  it  may  be  agreeable  in 
some  slight  degree;  but  its  ideas  are  too  faint  and  obscure  to  raistt 
any  thing  like  an  emotion ;  and  were  they  ever  so  lively,  they  pass 
with  too  much  precipitation  to  have  that  effect :  our  emotions  are 
never  instantaneous ;  even  such  as  come  the  soonest  to  their  height, 
have  different  periods  of  birth  and  increment ;  and  to  give  opportu- 
nity for  these  different  periods,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause  of  every 
emotion  be  present  to  the  mind  a  due  time ;  for  an  emotion  is  not 
carried  to  its  height  by  reiterated  impressions  only.  We  know  that 
to  be  the  case  of  emotions  arising  from  objects  of  sight  *  a  quick 
succession,  even  of  the  most  beautiful  objects,  scarcely  ipaking  any 
impression ;  and  if  this  hold  in  the  succession  of  original  percep- 
tions, how  much  more  in  the  succession  of  ideas  ? 

Thouffh  all  this  while  I  have  been  only  describing  what  passes  in 
the  mind  of  every  one,  and  of  what  every  one  must  be  conscious,  it 
was  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject;  because,  however  clear 
in  the  internal  conception,  it  is  far  from  being  so  when  described  in 
words.  Ideal  presence,  though  of  general  importance,  has  scarcely 
ever  been  touched  by  any  writer ;  and  however  difficult  the  explica- 
tion, it  could  not  be  avoided  in  accounting  for  the  effects  produced  by 
fiction.  Upon  that  point,  the  reader,  I  presume,  has  anticipated  me: 
it  already  must  have  occurred  to  him,  that  if,  in  reading,  ideal  pre- 
sence be  the  means  by  which  our  passions  are  moved,  it  makes  d*) 

•  Part  I.  sect.  I.  of  the  present  chapter. 
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diflerence  whether  the  subject  be  a  fiible  or  a  true  history :  when 
ideal  presence  is  complete,  we  perceive  every  object  as  in  our  sight ; 
and  the  mind,  totally  occupied  with  an  interesting  event,  finds  no 
leisure  for  reflection.  This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  constant  and 
universal  experience.  Let  us  take  under  consideration  the  meeting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  or  some 
of  the  passionate  scenes  in  King  Lear :  these  pictures  of  human 
life,  when  we  are  sufficiently  engaged,  give  an  impression  of  reality 
not  less  distinct  than  that  given  by  Tacitus,  in  his  description  of  the 
death  of  Otho :  we  never  once  reflect  whether  the  story  be  true  or 
feigned ;  reflection  comes  afterward,  when  we  have  the  scene  no 
longer  before  our  eyes.  This  reasoning  will  appear  in  a  still  clearer 
light,  by  opposing  ideal  presence  to  ideas  raised  by  a  cursory  nar* 
rative;  which  ideas  being  faint,  obscure,  and  imperfect,  leave  a  va- 
cuity  in  the  mind,  which  solicits  reflection.  And  accordingly,  a  cart 
narrative  of  feigned  incidents  is  never  relished :  any  slight  pleasure 
it  aflbrds,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust  it  inspires  for 
want  of  truth. 

To  support  the  foregoing  theory,  I  add  what  I  reckon  a  diecisive 
argument ;  which  is,  tha^t  even  genuine  history  has  no  command 
over  our  passions  but  by  ideal  presence  only ;  and  consequently,  that 
in  this  respect  it  stands  upon  the  same  footing  with  fable.  To  me  it 
appears  clear,  that  in  neither  can  our  sympathy  hold  firm  against 
reflection :  for  if  the  reflection  that  a  story  is  a  pure  fiction  prevent 
our  sympathy,  so  will  equally  the  reflection  that  the  persons  de- 
scribed are  no  longer  existing.  What  efl*ect,  for  example,  can  the 
belief  of  the  rape  of  Lucretia  have  to  raise  our  sympathy,  when  she 
died  above  2000  years  ago,  and  has  at  present  no  painful  feeling  of 
the  injury  done  her  ?  The  eflect  of  history,  in  poiAt  of  instruction* 
depends,  in  some  measure,  upon  fts  veracity.  But  history  cannot 
reach  the  heart,  while  we  indulge  any  reflection  upon  the  fiicts :  such 
reflection,  if  it  engage  our  belief,  never  fliils,  at  the  same  time,  to 
poison  our  pleasure,  by  convincing  us  that  our  sjrmpathy  for  those 
who  are  dead  and  gone  is  absurd.  And  if  reflection  be  laid  aside, 
history  stands  upon  the  same  footing  with  fable :  what  eflect  either 
may  have  to  raise  our  sympathy,  depends  on  the  vivacity  of  the  ideas 
they  raise ;  and,  with  respect  to  that  circumstance,  &ble  is  generally 
more  successful  than  history. 

Of  all  the  means  for  making  an  impression  of  ideal  presence, 
theatrical  representation  is  the  most  powerful.  That  words,  inde- 
pendent of  action,  have  the  same  power  in  a  less  degree,  every  one  of 
sensibility  must  have  felt:  a  good  tragedy  will  extort  tears  in  pri- 
vate, though  not  so  forcibly  as  upon  the  stage.  That  power  belongs 
also  to  painting :  a  good  historical  picture  makes  a  aeeper  impres- 
sion than  words  can,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  theatrical  action. 
Painting  seems  to  possess  a  middle  place  between  reading  and  acting : 
in  making  an  impression  of  ideal  presence,  it  is  not  less  superior  to 
the  former  than  inferior  to  the  latter. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  our  passions  can  be  raised 
by  paintiAg,  to  such  a  height  as  by  words :  a  picture  is  confined  to  a 
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single  iDfltabt  of  time,  and  cannot  take  in  a  succesaion  of  incidenta 
its  impression  indeed  is  the  deepest  that  can  be  made  instantaue* 
ously ;  but  seldom  is  a  passion  raised  to  any  height  in  on  instant,  or 
by  a  single  impression.  It  was  observed  above,  that  our  passions, 
(hose  especially  of  the  sympathetic  kind,  require  a  succession  of  im- 
pressions ;  andf  for  that  reason,  reading  and  acting  have  greatly  the 
admntage,  by  reiterating  impressions  without  end. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  bv  means  of  ideal  presence  that  our  passions 
are  excked ;  and  till  words  produce  that  charm,  they  avail  nothing : 
even  real  events  entitled  to  our  belief,  must  be  conceived  present  and 
passing  in  our  sight,  before  they  can  move  us.  And  this  theory 
serves  to  explain  several  phenomena  otherwise  unaccountable.  A 
misfortune  happening  to  a  stranger,  makes  a  less,  impression  than 
one  happening  to  a  man  we  know,  even  where  we  are  no  way  inter- 
ested in  him :  our  acquaintance  with  this  man,  however  slignt,  aids 
the  conception  o(  his  suffering  in  our  presence.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  are  little  moved  by  any  distant  event ;  because  we  have 
more  difficulty  to  conceive  it  present,  than  an  event  that  happened  in 
our  neighborhood. 

Every  one  is  sensible,  that  describing  a  past  event  as  present,  has 
a  fine  efieet  in  language :  for  whot  other  reason  than  that  it  aids  the 
eoiKepcion  of  ideal  presence  ?  Take  the  following  example. 

And  nov  with  shoats  the  shocking  armiei  dos'd, 
To  laaee*  lanoea,  shields  lo  shields  oppos'd ; 
Host  J^ttst  host  the  shadowy  legions  drew. 
The  souadiog  darts,  an  iron  tempest,  flew; 
Victors  and  vonc^HishM  join  promiscuous  cries, 
Triumphing  shoots  and  dying  groans  arise. 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippVy  field  is  dy*d. 
And  slaughlei^d  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

C0  this  passage  we  may  observe  how  the  wTiter,  inflamed  with  the 

subject,  insensibly  advances  from  the  past  time  to  the  present ;  led  to 

chat  form  of  narration  by  conceiving  every  circumstance  as  passing 

in  his  own  sight:  which,  at  the  same  time,  has  a  fine  eiBdct  upon 

the  reader,  by  presenting  things  to  hhn  as  a  spectator     But  change 

from  the  past  to  the  present  requires  some  preparation,  and  is  not 

sweet  where  there  is  no  stop  in  the  sense :  witness  the  f6l\owin§( 

passage. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phacstus!  doomM  to  £bd 
The  great  Idomeneus*  protended  steel; 
Whom  Boms  sent  (his  son  and  onlyjoy) 
From  fniitiui  Tame  to  the  fields  of  Troy. 
The  Cretan  javelin  reach'd  him  (ram  afiir, 
And  niese'd  ois  shoalder  as  he  swttiUs  his  cur. 

Jliad,  T.  67. 

It  is  Still  worse  to  fall  back  to  the  past  in  th^  same  period ;  for  that 
is  an  anticlimax  in  description : 

Through  breaking  ranks  his  fiiriovs  eourse  lie  bends, 

And  at  the  goddess  his  broad  lance  extends ; 

Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 

Th*  ambrosial  veil,  which  all  the  graces  wore: 

Her  snowy  hand  the  rasing  steel  profhn'd. 

And  the  tnaspaxent  skin  with  crimaoii  stained.         Umd,  v.  41& 
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Again,  describing  the  shield  of  Jupiter: 

Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear, 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Fli^  and  Fear. 
Here  storm'd  Contention,  and  hereTury  frown'dt 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gtorgon  crown'd. 

niad,  T.  914. 

Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  be  carried  backward  and  forward  alternately  in 

a  rapid  succession : 

Then  dv'd  Scamandrius,  expert  in  the  chaoe, 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  sarage  race; 
Diana  taueht  him  aD  her  sylran  arts, 
To  bend  the  bow  and  aim  uBerring  darts : 
But  Tainly  here  Diana's  arts  he  tries, 
The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flies ; 
From  Menelaus'  ann,  the  weapon  senL 
Through  his  broad  back  and  heaTing  bosom  went 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thond'ring  sound, 
His  braaen  annor  rings  against  the  groum. 

lUad,  T.  BS, 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  upon  what  slight  foundations  Nature 
erects  some  of  her  most  solid  and  magnificent  worka  In  appear- 
ance at  least,  what  can  be  more  slight  than  ideal  presence ;  and  yet 
from  it  is  derived  that  extensive  influence  which  kmguage  has  over 
the  heart ;  an  influence  which,  more  than  any  other  means,  strength- 
ens the  bond  of  society,  and  attracts  individuals  from  their  private 
system  to  perform  acts  of  generosity  and  benevolence.  Matters  of 
fact,  it  is  true,  and  truth  in  general,  may  be  inculcated  without  taking 
advantage  of'  ideal  presence ;  but  without  it,  the  finest  speaker  or 
writer  would  in  vain  attempt  to  move  any  passion  :  our  sympathy 
would  be  confined  to  objects  that  are  really  present ;  and  language 
would  lose^  entirely  its  signal  power  of  making  os  sympathize  with 
beinga  removed  at  the  greatest  distance  of  time  as  well  as  of  place. 
Nor  is  the  influence  of  language,  by  means  of  ideal  presence,  con- 
fined to  the  heart ;  it  reaches  also  the  understanding,  and  cx)ntributes 
to  belief.  For  when  events  are  related  in  a  lively  msnner,  and  every 
circumstance  appears  to  be  passing  before  us,  we  sufier  not  patiently 
the  truth  of  the  facts  to  be  questioned.  An  historian,  accordingly, 
who  has  a  genius  for  narration,  seldom  fails  to  enrage  our  belieC 
The  same  fiicts  related  in  a  manner  cold  and  indistmct,  are  not  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  examination :  a  thing  ill  described  is  like  an 
object  seen  at  a  distance,  or  through  a  mist ;  we  doubt  whether  it  be  a 
reality  or  a  fiction.  Cicero  8a3rs,  that  to  relate  the  manner  in  which 
an  event  passed,  not  only  enlivens  the  story,  but  makee  it  appear 
more  credible.*  For  that  reason,  a  poet  who  can  warm  ana  ani- 
mate his  reader,  may  employ  bolder  fictions  than  ought  to  be  ven- 
.ured  by  an  inferior  genius :  the  reader,  once  thoroughly  engaged, 
is  susceptible  of  the  strongest  impressions : 

Vcra^ue  constituunt,  quae  belle  tangere  possunt 
Aureis,  et  lepido  quae  sunt  fucota  sonore. 

LiureUus,  lib.  1.  L  644. 

And  most  behoving  true 

The  silver  sounds  that^chann  th'  enchanted  ear. 

«  De  Oratore,  Hb.  2.  seet  81. 
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A  masterly  painting  haa  the  same  effect  Le  Bran  ia  no  amall  sup- 
port to  Quintus  Curtius :  and  among  the  vulgar  in  Italy,  the  belief 
of  scripture-hi story  is,  perhaps^  founded  as  much  upon  the  authority 
of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  celebrated  painters,  as  upon 
that  01  the  sacred  writers.* 

The  foregoing  theory  must  have  fttigued  the  reader  with  much 
dry  reasoning;  but  his  labor  will  not  be  fruitless;  because  I'rom 
tha't  theory  are  derived  many  useful  rules  in  criticism,  which  shall 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  One  specimen  shall  be  our 
present  entertainment.  Events  that  surprise  oy  being  unexpected, 
and  yet  are  natural,  enliven  greatly  an  epic  poem:  but  in  such  a 
poem,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  human  manners  and  actions,  no  impro- 
bable incident  ought  to  be  admitted :  that  is,  no  incident  contrary  to 
the  order  and  course  of  nature.  A  chain  of  imagined  incidents, 
linked  together  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  finds  easy  admit* 
tance  into  the  mind ;  and  a  lively  narrative  of  such  incidents  occa- 
sions complete  images,  or,  in  other  words,  ideal  presence :  but  our 
judgment  revolts  against  an  improbable  incident ;  and,  if  we  once 
begin  to  doubt  of  its  reality,  farewell  relish  and  concern— an  un- 
happy  effect;  for  it  will  require  more  than  an  ordinary  effort,  to 
restore  the  waking  dream,  and  to  make  the  reader  conceive,  even 
the  more  probable  incidents  as  passing  in  his  presence. 

I  never  was  an  admirer  of  machinery  in  an  epic  poem,  and  I  now 
find  my  taste  justified  by  reason ;  the  foregoing  argument  concluding 
still  more  strongly  against  imaginary  beings,  than  against  improba- 
ble facts.  Fictions  of  that  nature  may  amuse  by  their  novelty  and 
singularity ;  but  they  never  move  the  ^mpathetic  passions,  because 
they  cannot  impose  on  the  mind  any  perception  of  reality.  I  appeal 
to  the  discerning  reader,  whether  that  observation  be  not  applicable 
to  the  machinery  of  Tasso  and  of  Voltaire :  such  machinery  is  not 
only,  in  itself,  cold  and  uninteresting,  but  gives  an  air  of  fiction  to 
the  whole  composition.  A  burlesque  poem,  such  as  the  Lutrin  or 
ihe  Dispensary,  may  employ  machinery  with  success;  for  these 
poems,  tnough  they  assume  the  air  of  history,  give  entertainment 
chiefly  by  their  pleasant  and  ludicrous  pictures,  to  which  machinerjf 
contributes.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  such  a  poem,  to  raise  our  sympa- 
thy ;  and  for  that  reason  a  strict  imitation  of  nature  is  not  required. 
A  poem  professedly  ludicrous,  may  employ  machinery  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  more  extravagant  the  better. 

Having  assigned  the  means  by  which  fiction  commands  our  pas- 
aionsTwhat  only  remains  for  accomplishing  our  present  task,  is  to 

♦  At  quae  Po]yc\eto  defuerunt,  Phidiae  atquc  Alcameni  dantur.  Phidias  tamen 
diis  quam  hominibiis  efficiendia  melior  artifex  traditur:  in  ebore  yero  longe  citra 
asmultini,  vel  si  nihil  nisi  Minervam  Athenis,  aut  Olympium  in  Elide  Jovem 
fecinset,  cujus  pnlchritudo  adjccisse  aliquid  etiam  recepus  religioni  videtur*,  adeo 
majpstas  opens  Deum  squavit. 

But  Phidias  and  Alcomenes  possess  those  qualities  which  were  denied  to  Poly- 
ctetus.  Phidias,  however,  is  said  to  be  a  better  artificer  of  gods  than  of  m£fir-~in 
ivory,  indeed,  he  is  far  beyond  his  rival,  even  if  he  had  made  nothing  except  his 
Minerva  at  Athens,  or  his  Olympian  Jove  in  Elis,  whose  beauty  leems  to  hav# 
even  added  something  to  Uie  received  religion,  so  much  has  the  majesty  of  the 
work  represented  a  god.  QuiiUilian^  lib.  13.  cap.  10.  f  1. 
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assign  the  final  cause.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  fiction,  by 
means  of  language,  has  the  command  of  our  sympathy  for  the  good 
of  others.  By  the  same  means,  our  sympathy  may  also  be  raised 
for  our  own  good.  In  the  fourth  section  of  the  present  chapter,  it 
is  observed,  that  examples,  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  raise  virtuous 
emotions ;  which  becoming  stronger  by  exercise,  tend  to  make  ua 
virtuous  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  principle.  I  now  £irther  observe, 
that  examples  confined  to  real  events  are  not  so  frequent  as  without 
other  means  to  produce  a  habit  of  virtue :  if  they  be,  they  are  not 
recorded  by  historians.  It  therefore  shows  great  wisdom,  to  form 
us  in  such^  manner,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  improvement 
from  fable  that  we  receive  from  genuine  history.  By  that  contri- 
vance, examples  to  improve  us  in  virtue  may  be  multiplied  without 
end :  no  other  sort  of  discipline  contributes  more  to  make  virtue 
habitual,  and  no  othej  sort  is  so  agreeable  in  tb  application.  I  add 
another  final  cause  with  thorough  satisfaction;  because  it  shows, 
that  the  Author  of  our  nature  is  not  less  kindly  provident  for  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  than  for  the  regularity  of  their  conduct 
The  power  that  fiction  has  over  the  mind  affords  an  endless  variety 
of  refined  amusements  always  at  hand  to  employ  a  vacant  hour: 
such  amusements  arfe  a  fine  resource  in  solitude ;  and,  by  cheer- 
ing and  sweetening  the  mind,  contribute  mightily  to  social  hap- 
piness. 

PART  II. 

■MOTIONS  ANn  PASSIONS  AS  PLEASANT  ANn  PAINFUL,  AORKSABLS 
ANn  nUAORBBABLK.      MODIFICATIONS  OF  THBSB  QUALITIES. 

The  difference  between  agreeable  and  pleasant,  and  painful  and  disagreeable — 
Agreeable  and  diBagrmable,  <)ualities  of  the  object — Pleasant  and  painful,  qnali* 
ties  of  our  emotions — A  passion  or  emotion  becomes  either  agreeable  or  disagree* 
able,  when  made  the  object  of  tliought — Emotions  pleasant  or  painful  according 
to  their  cause— Nature  and  desire,  the  rules  for  delennining  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  emotions — Agreeable  emotions  follow  good  actions,  and 
disagreeable  emotions,  bad — A  passion  btMsoming  the  object  of  thought,  oaay 
produce  a  passion  or  emotion — Instances  of  pleasant  passions  that  arediaai^ree- 
able,  and  painful  passions  that  are  agreeable — Modifications  of  these  passions 
arc  without  limit — The  delicacy  of  discriminating  between  them — Of  pleasant 
emotions,  some  are  gross  and  qthers  refined — Of  painful  passions,  some  are 
voluntary,  and  others  involuntary — Ridicule  considered  a  gross  pleasure. 

It  will  naturally  occur  at  first,  that  a  discourse  upon  the  passions 
ought  to  commence  with  explaining  the  qualities  now  mentioned; 
but  upon  trial,  I  found  that  this  explanation  could  not  be  made  dis- 
tinctly,  till  the  difference  should  first  be  ascertained  between  an 
emotion  and  a  passion,  and  their  causes  unfolded. 

Great  obscurity  may  be  observed  among  writers  \\  iih  regard  lo 
the  present  point :  particularly  no  care  is  taken  to  distinguish  agree- 
able from  pleasant,  disagreeable  from  painful ;  or  rather,  these  tenns 
are  deemed  s^onymous.  This  is  an  error  not  at  all  vrnial  in  the 
rcience  of  ethics;  as  instances  can  and  shall  be  given,  of  painf*il 
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pftssions  that  are  agTeed>K  and  of  pleaaant  pasBiona  thai  are 
agreeable.  These  terms,  it  is  true,  are  uaed  iodifferently  in  fiuniliai 
conversation,  and  in  compositions  for  amuseinent ;  but  more  accu- 
racy is  required  from  tbose  who  profess  to  explain  the  passions.  In 
writing  upon  the  critical  art,  I  would  avoid  every  refinement  thai 
may  seem  more  curious  than  useful ;  but  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
terms  under  consideration  must  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  passions,  and  some  of  their  efiects  that  are  intimately 
connected  with  criticism. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  these  terms  by  familiar  examples. 
Viewing  a  fine  garden,  I  perceive  it  to  be  beautiful  or  agreeable  \ 
and  I  consider  the  beauty  or  agreeableness  as  belonging  to  the  object, 
or  as  one  of  its  qualities.  When  I  turn  my  aUention  from  the  gar* 
den  to  what  passes  in  my  mind,  I  bm  conscious  of  a  pleasant  emo- 
tion, of  whkh  the  garden  is  the  cause :  the  pleasure  here  is  felt,  as 
a  quality,  not  of  the  garden,  but  of  the  emotion  produced  by  it  1 
give  an  opposite  example.  A  rotten  carcass  is  disagreeable,  and 
raises  in  the  spectator  a  painful  emotion :  the  disagreeableness  is  a 
quality  of  the  object;  the  pain  is  a  equality  of  the  emotion  produced 
by  it  In  a  word,  agreeable  and  disagreeable  are  qualities  of  the 
objects  vfe  perceive ;  pleasant  and  painAil  are  qualities  of  the  emo- 
tions we  Uel:  the  former  qualities  are  perceived  as  adhering  to 
objects ;  the  latter  are  felt  as  existing  within  us. 

But  a  passion  or  emotion,  beside  being  felt,  is  frequently  made  an 
object  of  thought  or  reflection :  we  examine  il ;  we  inquire  into  its 
nature,  its  cause,  and  its  effects.  In  that  view,  like  other  objects,  it 
is  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Hence  clearly  appear  the 
different  significations  of  the  terms  under  consideration,  as  applied 
to  passion :  when  a  passion  is  termed  pleasant  or  painful^  we  refer 
to  the  actual  feeling ;  when  termed  agreeable  or  disagreeMe,  we 
refer  to  it  as  an  object  of  thought  or  reflection ;  a  passion  is  pleasant 
or  painful  to  the  person  in  whom  it  'exists;  it  is  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  person  who  makes  it  a  subject  of  contemplation. 

In  the  description  of  emotions  and  passions,  these  terms  do  not 
always  coincide:  to  make  which  evident,  we  must  endeavor  to  oscer 
tain,  first,  what  passions  and  emotions  are  pleasant,  and  what  painful ; 
and  next,  what  are  agreeable,  and  what  disagreeable.  With  respect 
to  both,  there  are  general  rules,  which,  if  I  can  trust  to  induction, 
admit  not  a  single  exception.  The  nature  of  an  emotion  or  passion, 
as  pleasant  or  painful,  depends  entirely  on  its  cause :  the  emotion 
produced  by  an  agreeable  object  is  invariably  pleasant;  and  the 
emotion  produced  by  a  disagreeable  object  is  invariably  painful.* 
Thus,  a  lofty  oak,  a  generous  action,  a  valuable  discovery  m  art  or 
science,  are  agreeable  objects  that  invariably  produce  pleasant  emo- 
tions. A  stinking  puddle,  a  treacherous  action,  an  irregular,  ill- 
contrived  edifice,  being  disagreeable  objects,  produce  painful  emotions. 
Selfish  passions  are  pleasant ;  for  they  arise  from  self,  an  afi^reeable 
object  or  cause.  A  social  passion  directed  upon  an  agreeable  object 
is  always  pleasant;  directed  upon  an  object  in  distress  it  is  painfiil.t 
*  See  Part  7.  of  this  chapter.  t  Ibid. 
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liUtly,  all  dissocial  passions,  such  as  envy,  resentment,  malice,  being 
caased  by  disagreeable  objects,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  painful. 

A  general  rule  for  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  emo- 
tions and  passions  is  a  more  difficult  enterprise :  it  must,  however, 
be  attempted.  We  have  a  sense  of  a  common  nature  in  ererj 
sfecies  of  animals,  particularly  in  our  own ;  and  we  have  a  convic- 
tion that  this  common  nature  is  right,  or  perfect,  and  that  individuals 
ought  to  be  made  conformable  to  it*  To  every  faculty,  to  every 
passion,  and  to  every  bodily  member,  is  assigned  a  proper  office 
and  a  due  proportion :  if  one  limb  be  longer  than  the  other,  or  be 
disproportioned  to  the  whole,  it  is  wrong  and  disagreeable :  if  a 
passion  deviate  from  the  common  nature,  by  being  too  strong  or  too 
weak,  it  is  also  wrong  and  disagreeable :  but  as  far  as  conformable 
to  common  nature,  every  emotion  and  every  passion  is  perceived  by 
us  to  be  right,  and  as  it  ou^ht  to  be ;  and  upon  that  acdount  it  must 
appear  agreeable.  That  this  holds  true  in  pleasant  emotions  and 
passions,  will  readily  be  admitted :  but  the  painful  are  no  le^s  natural 
than  the  other ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  an  exception.  Thus 
the  painful  emotion  raised  by  a  monstrous  birth  or  brutal  action,  is 
no  less  agreeable  upon  reflection,  than  the  pleasant  emotion  raised 
by  a  flowing  river  or  a  lofly  dome;  and  the  painful  passions  of  grief 
nnd  pity  are  agreeable,  and  applauded  by  all  the  world. 

Another  rule  more  simple  and  direct  for  ascertaining  the  agree- 
ableness or  disagreeableness  of  a  passion  as  opposed  to  an  emotion, 
is  derived  from  the  desire  that  accompanies  it.  If  the  desire  be  to 
perform  a  right  action  in  order  to  proauce  a  good  effect,  the  passion 
IS  agreeable :  If  the  desire  be,  to  do  a  wrong  action  in  order  to 
produce  an  ill  efiect,  the  passion  is  disagreeable.  Thus,  passions 
as  well  as  actions  are  governed  by  the  moral  sense.  These  rules 
by  the  wisdom  of  Providence  coinciae :  a  passion  that  is  conformable 
to  our  common  nature  must  tend  to  good :  and  a  passion  that  deviates 
from  our  common  nature  must  tend  to  ill. 

This  deduction  may  be  carried  a  great  way  farther :  but  to  avoid 
intricacy  and  obscunty,  I  make  but  one  other  step.  A  passion 
which,  as  aforesaid,  becomes  an  object  of  thought  to  a  spectator, 
may  have  the  effect  to  produce  a  passion  or  emotion  in  him ;  for  it 
is  natural,  that  a  social  being  should  be  afiected  with  the  fmssions 
of  others.  Passions  or  emotions  thus  generated,  submit,  in  common 
with  others,  to  the  general  law  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  an 
as^reeable  object  produces  a  pleasant  emotion,  and  a  disagreeable 
object  a  painful  emotion.  Thus  the  passion  of  gratitude,  being  to 
a  spectator  an  agreeable  object,  produces  in  him  the  pleasant  passion 
of  love  to  the  grateful  person :  and  malice  being  to  a  spectator  a 
disagreeable  object,  produces  in  him  the  painful  passion  of  hatred 
to  the  mjEilicious  person. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  examples  of  pleasant  passions  that  are 
disagreeable,  and  or  painful  passions  that  are  agreeable.  Self-love, 
as  long  as  confined  within  just  .bounds,  is  a  passion  both  pleasant 
and  agreeable:  in  excess  it  is  disagreeable,  though  It  continues  to 

•  Set  ihi«  dor.trint  fully  ezplamad,  chap.  25.  StAndarri  ofTaytii 
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be  still  pleasant  Oar  appetites  are  precisely  in  the  sane  condition. 
Resentment,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  eyery  stage  of  the  passion, 
painful;  but  it  is  not  disagreeable  unless  in  excess.  Pity  is  always 
painful,  yet  always  agreeable.  Vanity,  on  the  contrary*  is  always 
pleasant,  yet  always  disagreeable.  But  however  distinct  these  quali- 
ties are,  they  coincide,  I  acknowledge,  in  one  class  of  passions :  all 
vicious  passions  tending  to  the  hurt  of  others,  are  equally  painful 
and  disagreeable. 

The  foregoing  qualities  of  pleasant  and  painful,  may  be  sufficient 
for  ordinary  subjects :  but  with  respect  to  the  science  of  criticism,  it 
is  necessary,  that  we  also  be  made  acquainted  with  the  several  modi- 
fications of  these  qualities ;  with  the  modifications,  at  least,  that  make 
tlie  greatest  figure.  Even  at  first  view  one  is  sensible,  that  the 
pleasure  or  pain  of  one  passion  difllers  from  that  of  another :  how 
distant  the  pleasure  of  revenge  gratified  from  that  of  love?  so  distant, 
as  that  we  cannot  without  reluctance  admit  them  to  be  any  way 
related.  That  the  same  quality  of  pleasure  should  be  so  difi*erently 
modified  in  difierent  passions,  will  not  be  surprising,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  boundless  variety  of  agreeable  sounds,  tastes,  and  smells, 
daily  perceived.  Our  aiscemment  reaches  differences  still  more 
minute,  in  objects  even  of  the  same  sense :  we  have  no  difficulty  to 
distinguish  cufirerent  sweets,  difTerent  sours,  and  difierent  bitters; 
honey  is  sweet,  so  is  sugar,  and  yet  the  one  never  is  mistaken  for 
the  other :  our  sense  of  smelling  is  sufficiently  acute,  to  distinguish 
varieties  in  sweet-smelling  flowers  without  end.  With  respect  to 
passions  and  emotions,  their  difierences  as  to  pleasant  and  painlul 
nave  no  limits ;  though  we  want  acuteness  of  feeling  for  the  more 
delicate  modifications.  There  is  here  an  analogy  between  our  inter- 
nal and  external  senses:  the  latter  are  sufficiently  acute  for  all  the 
useful  purposes  of  life,  and  so  are  the  former.  Some  persons,  indeed, 
Nature  s  nivorites,  have  a  wonderful  acuteness  of  sense,  which  to 
them  unfolds  many  a  delightful  scene,  totally  hid  from  vulgar  eyes. 
But  if  such  refined  pleasure  be  confined  to  a  small  number,  it  is, 
however,  wisely  ordered  that  others  are  not  sensible  of  the  defect; 
nor  detracts  it  from  their  happiness  that  others  secretly  are  more 
happy.  With  relation  to  the  one  arts  only,  that  qualification  seems 
essential ;  and  there  it  is  termed  delicacy  of  tasie. 

Should  an  author  of  such  a  taste  attempt  to  describe  all  those 
varieties  in  pleasant  and  painful  emotions  which  he  himself  feels, 
he  would  soon  meet  an  invincible  obstacle  in  the  poverty  of  language : 
a  people  must  be  thoroughly  refined,  before  they  invent  words  for 
expressing  the  more  delicate  feelings;  and  for  that  reason,  no 
known  tongue  has  hitherto  reached  that  perfection.  We  must, 
therefore,  rest  satisfied  with  an  explanation  of  the  more  obvious 
modifications. 

In  forming  a  comparison  between  pleasant  passions  of  difierent 
kinds,  we  conceive  some  of  them  to  be  gross,  some  refined.  Those 
pleasures  of  external  sense  that  are  felt  as  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are 
conceived  to  be  corporeal,  or  gross  :*  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  and 

*  See  the  Introduction. 
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the  ear  are  fek  to  be  internal ;  and  for  that  reason  are  eonceived  to 
be  more  pare  and  refined. 

The  social  afiectiona  are  conceived  by  all  to  be  more  refined  than 
the  selfish.  S^rmpathy  and  humanity  are  universally  esteemed  the 
finest  temper  ot  mind ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  prevalence  of  the 
social  afiections  in  the  progress  of  society,  is  held  to  be  a  refinement 
in  our  natura  A  savage  knows  little  of  social  affection,  and  there- 
fore is  not  qualified  to  compare  selfish  and  social  pleasure ;  but  a 
man,  after  acquiring  a  high  relish  for  the  latter,  loses  not  thereby 
a  taste  for  the  former :  he  is  qualified  to  judge,  and  he  will  give 
preference  to  social  pleasures,  as  more  sweet  and  refined.  In  fiict 
they  maintain  that  character,  not  only  in  the  direct  feeling,  but  also 
when  we  make  them  the  subject  of  reflection :  the  social  passions 
are  hr  more  agreeable  than  the  selfish,  and  rise  much  higher  in 
our  esteem. 

There  are  differences  not  less  remarkable  among  the  painful  pas- 
sions. Some  are  voluntary,  some  involuntary :  the  pain  of  the  goul 
is  an  example  of  the  latter ;  grief,  of  the  former,  whicn  in  some  cases 
is  so  voluntary  as  to  reject  all  consolation.  One  pain  softens  the 
temper ;  pity  is  an  instance :  one  tends  to  render  us  savage  and  cruel, 
which  is  the  case  of  revenge.  I  value  myself  upon  sympathy :  ] 
hate  and  despise  myself  for  envy. 

Social  affections  have  an  advantage  over  the  selfish,  not  only  with 
respect  to  pleasure,  as  above  explained,  but  also  with  respect  to  pain. 
The  pain  of  an  affront,  the  pain  of  want,  the  pain  of  disappointment, 
and  a  thousand  other  selfish  pains,  are  cruciating  and  tormenting, 
and  tend  to  a  habit  of  peevishness  and  discontent.  Social  pains  have 
a  very  different  tendency :  the  pain  of  sympathy,  for  example,  is  not 
only  voluntary,  but  softens  my  temper,  and  raises  me  in  my  own 
esteem. 

Refinexl  manners,  and  polite  behavior,  must  not  be  deemed  altoge- 
ther artificial :  men  who,  inured  to  the  sweets  of  society,  cultivate 
humanity,  find  an  elegant  pleasure  in  preferring  others,  and  making 
them  happy,  of  which  the  proud,  the  selfish,  scarcely  have  a  con- 
ception. 

Ridicule,  which  chiefly  arises  from  pride,  a  selfish  passion,  is  at 
best  but  a  gross  pleasure :  a  people,  it  is  true,  must  have  emerged 
out  of  barbarity  before  they  can  have  a  taste  for  ridicule;  but  it  is 
too  rough  an  entertainment  for  the  polished  and  refined.  Cicero 
discovers  in  Plautus  a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and  a  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  wit :  but  Horace,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Augustus, 
where  taste  was  considerably  purified,  declares  against  the  lowuesa 
and  roughness  of  that  author's  raillery.  Ridicule  is  banished  frona 
France,  and  is  losing  ground  in  England. 

Other  modifications  of  pleasant  passions  will  be  occasionallY 
mentioned  hereafter.  Particularly  the  modifications  of  high  and 
lota  are  \o  be  handled  in  the  chapter  of  grandeur  and  sublimity ; 
and  the  modifications  of  dignified  and  nuan^  in  the  chapter  of  di^. 
nity  and  grace. 
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PART  III. 

IlfTXRRnPTKD  KZISTKNCK  OV  £llOTIONll  AND  PA«S101lf.^-THBim 

GROWTH  AND  DRCAY. 

An  emotion  cannot  exist  witboat  the  cause  be  present,  or  b^  means  of  an  idea* 
Growtb  and  decay  of  emotions  and  passions — Some  emotions  produced  in  their 
utmost  perfection,  and  of  short  continuance ;  others  of  long  auration — A  paa- 
sion  produced  in  perfeetion  when  nature  requires  it  to  be  sodden— A  passion 
founded  on  an  original  propensity,  soon  comes  to  maturity— The  growth  of  Iots 
or  hatred  slow  or  quick,  according  to  circumstances — The  tendency  of  passions 
to  excess — The  growth  of  some  passions  depends  on  occasional  circumstances^ 
The  continuance  and  decay  of  passions— Passions  sudden  in  Uieir  growth,  sud- 
denly decay — ^A  passion  founded  on  an  original  propensity,  subsists  for  CTer— 
A  passion  nsTing  obtained  its  ultimate  end,  subsides— Particular  and  genend 
ends  of  passions — Particular  ends  accomplished  by  a  single  act — General  ends 
admit  of  repeated  acts — Difference  between  an  orinnal  propensity,  and  one 
founded  on  custom — The  former  never 'eradicated ;  Uie  latter  may  be. 

Wbrs  it  the  nature  of  an  emotion  to  continue,  like  color  and 
Agure,  in  its  present  state  till  varied  by  some  operating  cause,  the 
condition  of  man  would  be  deplorable :  it  is  ordered  wisely,  thai 
emotions  should  more  resemble  another  attribute  of  matter,  namely 
motion,  which  requires  the  constant  exertion  of  an  operating  cause, 
and  ceases  when  the  cause  is  withdrawn.     An  emotion  may  subsist 
while  its  cause  is  present ;  and  when  its  cause  is  removed,  may  sub- 
sist by  means  of  an  idea,  though  in  a  fainter  manner :  but  the  moment 
another  thought  breaks  in  and  engrosses  the  mind,  the  emotion  is 
p'one,  and  is  no  longer  felt ;  if  it  return  with  its  cause,  or  an  idea  of 
Its  cause,  it  again  vanishes  with  them  when  other  thoughts  crowd  in. 
The  reason  is,  that  an  emotion  or  passion  is  connected  with  the  per- 
ception or  idea  of  its  cause,  so  intimately  as  not  to  have  any  indepen- 
dent existence :  a  strong  passion,  it  is  true,  has  a  mighty  influence 
to  detain  its  cause  in  the  mind  j  but  not  so  as  to  detain  it  for  ever, 
because  a  succession  of  perceptions  or  ideas  is  unavoidable.*     Far- 
ther, even  while  a  passion  subsists,  it  seldom  continues  long  in  the 
same  tone,  but  is  successively  vigorous  and  faint :' the  viffor  of  a 
passion  depends  on  the  impression  made  by  its  cause ;  and  a  cause 
makes  its  deepest  impression,  when,  happening  to  be  the  single 
interesting  object,  it  attracts  our  whole  attention  :t  its  impression  is 
slighter  when  our  attention  is  divided  between  it  and  other  objects; 
and  at  that  time  the  passion  is  fainter  in  proportion. 

When  emotions  and  passions  are  felt  thus  by  intervals,  and  have 
not  a  continued  existence,  it  may  be  thought  a  nice  problem  to  deter- 
mine when  they  are  the  same,  and  when  different  In  a  strict  phi- 
iosophic  view,  every  single  impression  made,  even  bv  the  same 
object,  is  distinguishable  from  what  have  gone  before,  ana  from  what 
succeed :  neither  is  an  emotion  raised  by  an  idea  the  same  with 
iBvhat  is  raised  by  a  sight  of  the  object  But  such  accuracy  not 
being"  found  in  common  apprehension,  is  not  necessary  in  common 

^  See  this  point  explained  afterwards,  chap.  9. 

t  See  the  Appendix,  containing  definition^  and  explanation  of  tenns,  Sect  33 
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language :  the  emotions  raised  by  a  tine  landscape  iti  its  successive 
appearances  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other,  nor  eren  from 
those  raised  by  successive  ideas  of  the  object ;  all  of  them  being 
held  to  be  the  same :  a  passion  also  is  always  reckoned  the  same  as 
long  as  it  is  fixed  upon  the  same  object ;  and  thus  love  and  hatred 
are  said  to  continue  the  same  for  life.  Nay,  so  loose  are  we  in  that 
way  of  thinking,  that  many  passions  are  reckoned  the  same,  even 
afler  a  change  of  object ;  which  is  the  case  of  all  passions  that  pro- 
ceed from  some  peculiar  propensity:  envy,  for  example,  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  passion,  not  only  while  it  is  directed  to  the  same  per- 
son, but  even  wnere  it  comprehends  many  persons  at  once :  pride  and 
malice  are  examples  of  tne  same.  So  much  was  necessary  to  be 
said  upon  the  identity  of  a  passion  and  emotion,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  examining  their  gfrowth  and  decay. 

The  growth  and  decay  of  passions  and  emotions,  traced  through 
all  their  mazes,  is  a  subject  too  extensive  for  an  undertaking  like  xhe 
present :  I  pretend  only  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  it,  such  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  criticism.  Some  emotions  are  produced 
in  their  utmost  perfection,  and  have  a  very  short  endurance :  which 
is  the  case  of  surprise,  of  wonder,  and  sometimes  of  terror.  Emo- 
tions raised  by  inanimate  objects,  trees,  rivers,  buildings,  pictures, 
arrive  at  perfection  almost  instantaneously;  and  they  have  a  long 
endurance,  a  second  view  producing  nearly  the  same  pleasure  as  the 
first  Love,  hatred,  and  some  other  passions,  swell  gradually  to  a  cer 
tain  pitch  ;  after  which  they  decay  gradually.  Envy,  malice,  pride, 
scarcely  ever  decay.  Some  passions,  such  as  gratitude  and  revenge, 
ffre  oflen  exhausted  by  a  single  act  of  gratification  :  other  passions, 
such  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  love,  hatred,  are  not  so  exhausted  ;  but 
having  a  long  continuance,  demand  frequent  gratification. 

To  handle  every  single  passion  and  emotion  with  a  view  to  these 
difierences,  would  be  an  endless  work :  we  must  be  satisfied  at  pie- 
sent  with  some  general  views.  And  with  respect  to  emotions,  which 
are  quiescent,  because  not  productive  of  desire,  their  growth  and  decay 
are  easily  explained:  an  emotion  caused  by  an  inanimate  object, 
cannot  naturally  take  longer  time  to  arrive  at  maturity,  than  is  neces- 
sary for  a  leisurely  survey:  such  emotion  also  must  continue  long 
stationary,  without  any  sensible  decay ;  a  second  or  third  vieiv  of 
the  object  being-  nearly  as  agreeable  as  the  first:  this  is  the  case  of 
an  emotion  produced  by  a  fine  prospect,  an  impetuous  river,  or  a 
towering  hill.  While  a  man  remains  the  same,  such  objects  ought 
fo  have  the  same  effect  upon  him.  Familiarity,  however,  has  an 
influence  here,  as  it  has  every  where :  frequency  of  view,  after  short 
intervals  especially,  weans  the  mind  gradually  from  the  object,  which 
at  last  loses  all  relish :  the  noblest  object  in  the  material  world,  a 
clear  and  serene  sky,  is  quite  disregarded,  unless  perhaps  after  a 
course  of  bad  weather.  An  emotion  raised  by  human  virtues,  qua] i> 
ties,  or  actions,  may,  by  reiterated  views  of  the  object,  swell  imper- 
teptibly  till  it  becomes  so  vigorous  as  to  generate  desire:  in  that 
condition  it  must  he  handled  as  a  passion. 

As  to  passion,  I  observe,  first,  that  when  nature  requires  a  passion 
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to  W  sndden,  it  is  commonlypTodaced  in  perfection ;  which  it  the 
case  of  fear  and  of  anger.  Wonder  and  surprise  sire  always  produ- 
ced in  perfection:  reiterated  impressions  made  bv  their  cause,  exhaust 
these  passions  instead  of  inflaming  them.  Tnis  will  be  explained 
hereafter.* 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  passion  has  for  its  foundatic*  an  original 
propensity  peculiar  to  some  men,  it  generally  comes  soon  to  matur- 
ity :  the  propensity,  upon  presenting  a  proper  object,  is  immediately 
enlivenea  into  a  passion ;  which  is  the  case  of  pride,  of  envy,  and 
of  malice. 

In  the  third  place,  the  growth  of  lore  and  of  hatred  is  slow  or 
quick  according  to  circumstances :  the  good  qualities  of  a  person 
raise  in  me  a  pleasant  emotion;  which,  by  reiterated  views,  is  swelled 
into  a  passion  involving  desire  of  that  person's  happiness :  this 
desire  being  freely  indulged,  works  gradually  a  change  internally, 
and  at  last  produces  in  me  a  settled  habit  of  affection  for  that  person, 
now  my  friend.  Affection  thus  produced  operates  prt  cisely  like  an 
original  propensity;  for  to  enliven  it  into  a  passion,  no  more  is 
required  than  the  real  or  ideal  presence  of  the  object.  The  habit  of 
aversion  or  of  hatred  is  brought  on  in  the  same  manner.  And  here 
I  must  observe  by  the  way*  that  love  and  hatred  signify,  commonly, 
affection  and  aversion,  not  passion.  The  bulk  of  our  passions  are 
indeed  afiection  or  aversion,  inflamed  into  a  passion  by  difierent  cir- 
cumstances: the  affection  I  bear  to  my  son,  is  inflamed  into  the  pas- 
sion of  fear  when  he  is  in  danger ;  becomes  hope  when  he  has  a 
prospect  of  good  fortune ;  becomes  admiration  when  he  performs  a 
laudable  action ;  and  shame  when  he  commits  any  wrong ;  aversion 
becomes  fear  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  good  fortune  to  my  enemy ; 
becomes  hope  when  he  is  in  ^danger;  becomes  joy  when  he  is  in 
distress ;  and  sorrow  when  a  laudable  action  is  performed  by  him. 

Fourthly,  passions  generally  have  a  tendency  to  excess,  occasioned 
by  the  following  means.  The  mind  affected  by  any  passion,  is  not 
in  a  proper  state  for  distinct  perce])tion,  nor  for  cool  reflection :  it 
has  always  a  strong  bias  to  the  object  of  an  agreeable  passion,  and 
a  bias  no  less  strong  against  the  object  of  a  disagreeable  passion.  , 
The  object  of  love,  for  example,  however  indifferent  to  others,  is  to 
the  lover's  conviction  a  paragon  ;  and  of  hatred,  is  vice  itself  with- 
out alloy.  What  less  can  such  delusion  operate,  than  to  swell  the 
passion  beyond  what  it  was  at  flrst  ?  for  if  seeing  or  conversing  with 
a  fine  woman,  has  had  the  effect  to  carry  me  from  indiflerence  to  love; 
how  much  stronger  must  her  influence  be,  when  now,  to  my  convic- 
tion, she  is  an  angel  ?  and  hatred  as  well  as  other  passions  must  run 
the  same  course.  Thus  between  a  passion  and  its  object  there  is 
a  natural  operation,  resembling  action  and  reaction  in  physics:  a 
passion  acting  upon  its  object,  magnifies  it  greatly  in  appearance: 
and  this  magnified  object  reacting  upon  the  passion,  swells  ana 
inflames  it  mightily. 

Fifthly,  the  growth  of  some  passion  depends  oflen  on  occasional 
circumstances :  obstacles  to  gratification,  for  example,  never  fail  to 

•  Chap.  6. 
6* 
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augment  and  inflame  a  passion;  because  a  constant  endeaTor  to 
remove  an  obstacle,  preserves  the  object  of  the  passion  ever  in  view, 
which  swells  the  passion  by  impressions  frequently  reiterated.  Thus 
the  restraint  of  conscience,  when  an  obstacle  to  love,  agitates  the 
mind  and  inflames  the  passion  : 

Gliiod  tieet,  inmtnm  est:  tjuod  non  lieet,  acrins  orit 
8i  nunquam  DanaSn  habuUset  ahenea  tarria, 
Non  enet  Daoad  de  Jove  fiicta  parens. 

Ovid,  Amor.  L  2. 

Gross  easy  love  does,  like  gross  diet,  pall. 

In  squeamy  stomschs  honey  turns  to  gall, 

Had  Danae  not  been  kept  in  brazen  towers, 

Jove  had  not  thought  her  vorth  his  golden  showers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mind,  distressed  with  the  obstacles,  becomes 
impatient  for  gratification,  and  consequently  more  desirous  of  it 
Shakspeare  expresses  this  observation  finely : 

All  impediments  in  fancy's  course, 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy. 

We  need  no  better  example  than  a  lover  who  has  many  rivala 
Even  the  caprices  of  a  mistress  have  the  effect  to  inflame  love; 
these  occasioning  uncertainty  of  success,  tend  naturally  to  make  the 
anxious  lover  overvalue  the  nappiness  of  fruition. 

So  much  upon  the  growth  of  passions:  their  continuance  and 
decay  come  next  under  consideration.  And,  first,  it  is  a  general 
law  of  nature,  that  things  sudden  in  their  growth,  are  equally  sud- 
den in. their  decay.  Tnis  is  commonly  the  case  of  anger.  And, 
with  respect  to  wonder  and  surprise,  which  also  suddenly  decay, 
another  reason  concurs,  that  their  causes  are  of  short  duration: 
novelty  soon  degenerates  into  familiarity ;  and  the  unexpectedness  of 
an  object  is  soon  sunk  in  the  pleasure  that  the  object  afiords.  Fear, 
which  is  a  passion  of  greater  importance  as  tending  to  self-preserva- 
tion, is  often  instantaneous ;  and  yet  is  of  equal  duration  with  its 
cause :  nay,  it  frequently  subsists  after  the  cause  is  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  a  passion  founded  on  a  peculiar  propensity,  sub- 
sists generally  for  ever;  which  is*  the  case  of  pride,  envy,  and 
malice :  objects  are  neVer  wanting  to  inflame  the  propensity  into  a 
passion. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  that 
every  passion  ceases  upon  attaining  its  ultimate  end.  To  explain 
that  law,  we  must  distinguish  between  a  panicular  and  a  general  end. 
I  call  that  a  particular  end  which  may  be  accomplished  by  a  single 
act:  a  general  end,  on  the  contrary,  admits  acts  without  number: 
because  it  cannot  be  said,  that  a  general  end  is  ever  fully  accom- 
plished,  while  the  object  of  the  passion  subsists.  Gratitude  and 
revenge  are  examples  of  the  first  kind :  the  ends  they  aim  at  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  single  act ;  and,  when  that  act  is  perfbrmeo, 
the  passions  are  necessarily  at  an  end.  Love  and  hatred  are  exam- 
ples of  the  other  kind ;  desire  of  doing  ^ood  or  of  doing  mischief 
to  an  individual,  is  a  general  end«  which  admits  acts  without  number 
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and  whicli  seldom  Is  fully  accomplished :  therefinre  these  passKNU 
have  frequently  the  same  duration  that  their  objects  have. 

Lastly,  it  will  afford  us  another  general  riew,  to  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  an  original  propensity,  and  affection  or  aversion  pro* 
duced  by  custom.  The  former  adheres  too  closely  to  the  constitu- 
tion ever  to  be  eradicated ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  passions  to  which 
it  gives  birth,  continue  during  life  with  no  remarkable  dimmution. 
The  latter,  which  owe  their  birth  and  increment  to  time,  owe  their 
decay  to  the  same  cause :  a  flection  and  aversion  decay  gradually  as 
thev  grow ;  and  accordingly  hatred  as  well  as  love  are  extinguished 
by  long  absence.  Afiection  decays  more  gradually  between  persons, 
who,  living  together,  have  daily  occasion  to  testify  mutually  their 
good-will  and  kindness :  and,  wnen  affection  is  decayed,  habi  sup- 
plies its  place ;  for  it  makes  these  persons  necessary  to  each  other, 
by  the  pain  of  separation.*  Affection  to  children  has  a  long  endu- 
rance, longer  perhaps  than  any  other  affection:  its  growth  keeps 
pace  with  that  of  its  objects :  they  display  new  beauties  and  qualifica- 
tions daily,  to  feed  and  augment  tne  affection.  But  whenever  the  afiec- 
tion becomes  stationary,  it  must  begin  to  decay ;  with  a  slow  pace, 
indeed,  in  proportion  to  its  increment.  In  short,  man  with  respect 
to  this  life  is  a  temporary  being:  he  grows,  becomes  stationary, 
decays ;  and  so  must  all  his  powers  and  passions. 

PART  IV. 

COBZISTSNT  KMOTIONS  AND  PASSIONS. 

Concordant  aouiida — An  emotion  raised  by  an  object  of  sight,  and  its  qualities, 
similar  to  this — Emotions,  similar  and  dissimilar— Similar  emotions  produce 
the  same  tone  of  mind^Dissimilar,  produce  different  tones — Perfectly  similar 
emotions  readily  unit^^Intemal  effects  of  emotions  and  passions — Represented 
by  addition  in  number— By  harmony  of  sounds— Directly  as  the  resemUanoa 
of  the  emotions,  and  inversely  as  the  connection  of  the  causes— The  effect  when 
both  are  united— The  effects  of  dissimilar  emotions— The  oroosite  to  the  for- 
mer, and  distress  the  mind  when  the  causes  are  similar — Opposite  emotions 
never  unite— They  exist  by  succession — The  stronger  emotions  overcome  the 
weakei^-Musio — ^Music  resolved  into  harmony  had  melody — The  difference 
between  vocal  and  instrumental  musi<S — Passions  the  cause  of  the  external 
effects  of  music — Two  external  passions  with  the  same  tendency,  if  similar,  have 
a  double  effect — ^Two  passions  with  opposite  tendencies,  may  proceed  from  the 
flame  cause — Difference  of  aim  prevents  the  union  of  two  passions,  when  the 
objects  are  different — Means  offered  to  gratify  the  passions  when  the  objects 
are  different 

For  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  passions  and  emotions, 
■t  is  not  sufficient  that  they  be  examined  singly  and  separately :  as  a 
plurality  of  them  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  same  instant,  the  manner  of 
cheir  coexistence,  and  the  effects  thereby  produced,  ought  also  to  be 
examined.  This  subject  is  extensive ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace 
all  the  laws  that  govern  its  endless  variety  of  cases:  if  such  an 
undertaking  can  be  brought  to  perfection,  it  must  be  by  degrees. 
The  following  hints  may  suffice  ror  a  first  attempt. 

We  begin  with  amotions  raised  by  different  sounds,  as  the  simplest 

•  See  Chao.  14. 
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ea«a  Two  sounds  that  mix,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporate  before  they 
reach  the  ear,  are  said  to  be  concordant.  That  each  of  the  two 
sounds,  even  after  their  union,  produces  an  emotion  of  its  own,  must 
oe  admitted :  but  these  emotions,  like  the  sounds  that  produce  them, 
mix  so  intimately,  as  to  be  rather  one  complex  emotion  than  two 
emotions  in  conjunction.  Two  sounds  that  refuse  incorporation  or 
mixture,  are  said  to  be  discordant:  and  when  heard  at  the  same 
instant,  the  emotions  produced  by  them  are  unpleasant  in  conjunc- 
tion, however  pleasant  separately. 

Similar  to  the  emotion  raised  by  mixed  sounds  is  the  emotion 
raised  by  an  object  of  sight  with  its  several  qualities :  a  tree,  for 
example,  with  its  qualities  of  color,  figure,  size,  &c.  is  perceived  to 
be  one  object ;  and  the  emotion  it  produces  is  rather  one  complex 
emotion  than  different  emotions  combined. 

With  respect  to  coexistent  emotions  produced  by  different  object? 
of  sight,  it  must  be  observed,  that  however  intimately  connected  sucL 
objects  may  be,  there  cannot  be  a  concordance  among  them  like 
what  is  perceived  in  some  sounds.  Different  objects  of  sight,  mean 
ing  objects  that  can  exist  each  of  them  independent  of  the  others, 
never  mix  nor  incorporate  in  the  act  of  vision :  each  object  is  per- 
ceived as  it  exists,  separately  from  others ;  and  each  raises  an  emo- 
tion different  from  that  raised  by  the  other.  And  the  same  holds  in 
all  the  causes  of  emotion  or  passion  that  can  exist  independent  of 
each  other,  sounds  only  excepted. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  such  emotions  exist,  similar  emo- 
tions must  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  dissimilar.  Two 
smotions  are  said  to  be  similar,  when  they  tend,  each  of  them,  to 
produce  the  same  tone  of  mind :  cheerful  emotions,  however  difier- 
ent  their  causes  may, be,  are  similar:  and  so  are  those  which  are 
melancholy.  Dissimilar  emotions  are  easily  explained  by  their 
opposition  to  what  are  similar:  pride  and  humility,  gayety  and 
gloominess,  are  dissimilar  emotions. 

Emotions  perfectly  similar,  readily  combine  and  unite,*  so  as,  in 
I  manner,  to  become  one  complex  emotion ;  witness  the  emotions 
produced  by  a  number  of  flowers  in  a  parterre,  or  of  trees  in  a 
wood.  Emotions  that  are  opposite,  or  extremely  dissimilar,  never 
combine  or  unite :  the  mind  cannot  simultaneously  take  on  opposite 
4ones :  it  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be  both  joyful  and  sad,  angry  and 
'«tisfied,  proud  and  humble:  dissimilar  emotions  may  succeed  each 
iher  with  rapidity,  but  they  cannot  exist  simultaneously. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  emotions  unite  more  or  less,  in  pro 

portion  to  the  degree  of  their  resemblance,  and  the  degree  in  which 

heir  causes  are  connected.     Thus  the  emotions  produced  by  a  fine 

landscape  and  the  sincing  of  birds,  being  similar  in  a  considerable 

degree,  readily  unite,  though  their  causes  are  little  connected.     And 

*  It  it  eaiier  to  conceive  the  manner  of  coexistence  of  similar  emotions,  than  l» 
describe  it    They  cannot  be  said  to  mix  or  incorporate,  like  concordant  sounds : 
their  union  is  ratner  of  agreement  or  concord ;  and  therefore  I  have  fVwyp  tk» 
words  in  the  text,  not  as  sufficient  to  express  clearly  the  manner  of  their  coexi^ 
ence,  but  only  as  less  liable  to  exception  than  any  other  I  can  find. 
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the  same  happens  where  the  causes  are  intimately  connected,  though 
the  emotions,  themselves,  hare  little  resemblance  to  each  other ;  'an 
example  of  which  is  a  mistress  in  distress,  whose  beauty  gives  plea- 
sure, and  her  distress  pain :  these  two  emotions,  proceeding  rrom 
different  views  of  the  object,  have  very  little  resemblance  to  each 
other  ;  and  yet  so  intimately  connected  are  their  causes,  as  to  force 
them  into  a  sort  of  complex  emotion,  partly  pleasant,  partly  painful. 
This  clearly  explains  some  expressions  confmon  in  pcNstry ;  a  iweei 
distress^  a  pleasant  pain. 

It  was  necessary  to  describe,  with  some  accuracy,  in  what  manner 
similar  and  dissimilar  emotions  coexist  in  the  mind,  in  order  to 
explain  their  different  effects,  both  internal  and  external.  This  sub* 
ject,  though  obscure,  is  capable  to  be  set  in  a  clear  light ;  and  it 
merits  attention,  not  only  for  its  extensive  use  in  criticism,  but  for 
the  nobler  purpose  of  deciphering  many  intricacies  in  the  actions  of 
men.  Beginning  with  internal  effects,  I  discover  two,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other,  both  of  them  produced  by  pleasant 
emotions  that  ase  similar ;  of  which,  the  one  may  be  represented  by 
addition  in  numbers,  the  other  by  harmony  in  sounds.  Two  plea- 
sant emotions  that  are  similar,  readily  unite  when  they  are  coexist- 
ent ;  and  the  pleasure  felt  in  the  union,  is  the  sum  of  the  two  plea- 
sures :  the  same  emotions  in  succession,  are  far  from  making  the 
same  figure ;  because  the  mind  at  no  instant  of  the  succession,  is 
conscious  of  more  than  a  single  emotion.  This  doctrine  may  aptly 
be  illustrate''  by  a  landscupe  comprehending  hills,  valleys,  plains, 
rivers,  trees,  &c. :  the  emotions  produced  by  these  several  objects, 
being  similar  in  a  high  degree,  as  falling  in  easily,  and  sweetly  with 
the  same  tone  of  mind,  are  in  conjunction  extremely  pleasant.  This 
multiplied  effect  is  felt  from  objects  even  of  dif^rent  senses;  as 
where  a  landscape  is  conjoined  with  the  music  of  birds  and  odor  of 
flowers;  and  results  partly  from  the  resemblance  of  the  emotions 
and  partly  from  the  connection  of  their  causes :  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  effect  must  be  the  greatest,  wlverc  the  causes  are  intimately 
connected  and  the  emotions  perfectly  similar.  The  same  rule  is 
obviously  applicable  to  painful  emotions  that  are  similar  and  coex- 
istent. 

The  other  pleasure  arising  from  pleasant  emotions  similar  and 
coexistent,  cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  the  foregoing  example 
of  a  landscape,  where  the  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling,  are  employed  : 
beside  the  accumulated  pleasure  above  mentioned,  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent similar  emotions,  a  pleasure  of  a  different  kind  is  felt  from  the 
concord  of  these  emotions.  As  that  pleasure  resembles  greatly  the 
pleasure  of  concordant  sounds,  it  may  be  termed  the  harmonff  of 
emotions.  This  harmony  is  felt  in  the  different  emotions  occasioned 
by  the  visible  objects ;  but  it  is  felt  still  more  sensibly  in  the  emotions 
occasioned  by  the  objects  of  different  senses;  as  where  the  emotions 
of  the  eye  are  combined  with  those  of  the  ear.  The  former  pleasure 
comes  under  the  rule  of  addition:  this  comes  under  a  different  rule 
It  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  the 
emotions,  and  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  connection 
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oetween  the  causes :  to  feel  this  pleasure  in  perfection,  the  resem- 
hlance  between  the  emotions  cannot  be  too  strong,  nor  the  connec- 
tion between  their  causes  too  slight  The  former  condition  is  self- 
evident  ;  and  the  reason  of  the  latter  is,  that  the  pleasure  of  harmon  j 
is  felt  from  various  similar  emotions,  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
yet  sweetly  combining  in  the  mind;  which  excludes  causes  inti- 
mately connected*  for  the  emotions  produced  by  them  are  forced  into 
one  complex  emotion.  This  pleasure  of  concord  or  harmony,  which 
IS  the  result  of  pleasing  emotions,  and  cannot  have  place  with  res- 
pect to  those  that  are  painful,  will  be  farther  Ulustrated,  when  the 
emotions  produced  by  the  sound  of  words  and  their  meaning-  are 
taken  under  consideration.* 

The  pleasure  of  concord  from  conjoined  emotions,  is  felt,  even 
where  tne  emotions  are  not  perfectly  simitar.  Though  love  he  a 
pleasant  passion,  yet  by  its  softness  and  tenderness  it  resembles,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  painful  passion  of  pity  or  of  grief;  and  for 
that  reason,  love  accords  better  with  these  passions  than  with  what 
are  gay  and  sprightly.  I  give  the  following  example  from  Gatollus 
where  the  concord  between  love  and  grief  has  a  fine  eflect,  evsn  im 
so  slight  a  subject  as  the  death  of  a  sparrow. 

Lugete,  6  Veneres,  Cupidinesque, 
£t  quantum  est  hominum  Tenustiomm 
Passer  mortuus  est  mess  pueUsB, 
(ituem  plus  ilia  oculis  suis  amabat 
Nam  mellitus  erat,  suamque  norat 
Ipsam  tam  bene^  quam  puella  matrem: 
Nee  sese  a  gremio  illius  movebat; 
Sed  circumsiliens  modo  hue,  modo  ilhiC| 
Ad  solam  dominam  usque  pipilabat 
Glui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebncosum, 
Illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quemquam. 
At  Tobis  male  sit.  mals  lenebr» 
Orci,  quB  omnia  bella  devoratis ; 
Tam  bellum  mihi  passerem  i^tuUstis. 
O  factum  male,  6  mlselle  passer. 
Tua  nunc  opera,  mes  puellaB 
Flfcndo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 

Bach  Love,  each  Venus,  mourn  with  me  I 

Mourn,  every  son  of  gallantry  I 

The  Sparrow,  my  own  nymph's  deligbti 

The  joy  and  apple  of  her  sight; 

The  noney-bira,  the  darling  dies, 

To  Lesbia  dearer  than  heroes. 

As  the  fair-one  knew  her  mother, 

So  he  knew  her  from  another. 

With  his  gende  lady  wrestling ; 

In  her  snowy  bosom  nestling; 

With  a  flutter,  and  a  bound, 

Cluiv'ring  rouifti  her  and  around 

Chirping,  twitt*rine;,  ever  near, 

Notes  meant  only  ror  her  ear. 

Now  he  skims  the  shadowy  way. 

Whence  none  return  to  cheerfUl  day. 

Beshrew  the  shades !  that  thus  devour 

AH  that's  pretty  in  an  hour. 

•  Chap.  18.  Sect  3. 
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The  pretty  Sparrow,  thne,  is  dead 
The  tiny  fugiUTe  is  fled. 
Deed  of  spite !  poor  biid ! — ah  t  see, 
For  thy  dear  saxe,  alas !  forme! — 
My  nymph  with  brimftd  eyes  appears, 
Red  from  the  flushing  of  her  tears. 

Next  as  to  the  effects  of  dissimilar  emotions,  which  we  may  m 
will  be  opposite  to  what  are  abore  described.  Dissimilar  coexistent 
emotions,  as  said  above,  never  fail  to  distress  the  mind  by  the  differ* 
ence  of  their  tones ;  from  which  situation  a  feeling  of  harmony  never 
can  proceed ;  and  this  holds  whether  the  causes  be  connected  or  not 
Bat  it  holds  more  remarkably  where  the  causes  are  connected ;  for 
in  that  case  the  dissimilar  emotions  bein^  forced  into  an  unnatural 
union,  produce  an  actual  feeling  of  discora.  In  the  next  place,  if  we 
would  estimate  the  force  of  dissimilar  emotions  coexistent,  we  must 
distinguish  between  their  causes  as  connected  or  unconnected :  and 
in  order  to  compute  their  force  in  the  former  case,  subtraction  must 
be  used  instead  of  addition ;  which  will  be  evident  from  what  fol« 
lows.  Dissimilar  emotions  forced  into  union  by  the  connection  of 
their  causes,  are  felt  obscurely  and  imperfectly ;  for  each  tends  to 
vary  the  tone  of  mind  that  is  suited  to  the  other;  and  the^nind  thus 
distracted  between  two  objects,  is  at  no  instant  in  a  condition  to 
receive  a  deep  impression  from  either.  Dissimilar  emotions  pro- 
ceeding from  unconnected  causes,  are  in  a  very  difierent  condition ; 
for  as  there  is  nothing  to  force  them  into  union,  they  are  never  felt 
but  in  succession ;  by  which  means,  each  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  complete  impression. 

This  curious  theory  requires  to  be  illustrated  by  examines.  In 
reading  the  description  of  the  dismal  waste,  book  I.  of  paradise 
Lost,  we  are  sensible  of  a  confused  feeling,  arising  from  dissimilar 
emotions  forced  into  union ;  to  wit,  the  beauty  of  the  description,  and 
the  horror  of  the  object  described. 

Seest  thou  von  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  or  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  1 

And  with  respect  to  this  and  many  siaylar  passages  in  Paradise 
Losit  we  are  sensible,  that  the  emotions  being  obscured  by  each 
other,  make  neither  of  them  that  figure  they  would  make  separately. 
For  the  same  reason,  ascending  smoke  in  a  calm  morning,  which 
inspires  stillness  and  tranquillity,  is  improper  in  a  picture  full  of 
violent  action.  A  parterre,  partly  ornamented,  partly  in  disorder, 
produces  a  mixt  feeling  of  the  same  sort.  Two  great  armies  in  act 
to  engage,  mix  the  dissimilar  emotions  of  grandeur  and  of  terror. 

Sembra  d'alberi  densi  alta  forests 
L*nn  campo,  e  I'altro ;  di  tant'  aste  abbonda. 
Son  tesi  jgli  arehi,  e  son  le  lance  in  resta : 
Vibransi  i  dardi,  e  rotasi  ogni  fionda. 
Ogni  cavallo  in  guerra  anco  s'appresta, 
Gh  odii.  e  1  furor  del  suo  aignor  seconda :     * 
Raspa,  batte,  nitrisce,  e  si  raggira, 
Goima  le  nari ;  e  fume,  e  Iboco  spira. 
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BeUo  in  si  bella  Tista  anoo  d  I*  oixorc 
£  di  mezzo  la  tema  esce  il  dUetto. 
Ne  men  le  tiombe  orribili  e  canore, 
Bono  a  gli  oreochi|  Ueto  e  fero  oggetUk 
Pur  il  campo  fedel,  beneh^  minore, 
Par  di  suon  piii  mirabile,  e  d'aspeto; 
E  canta  in  piii  guerriero  e  chiaro  canne 
Ogni  sua  trommi,  e  maggior  Inoe  lian  I'arme. 

Gerutaiemme  Uberaia,  Cant  tfO.  at  99, 3l>. 

Of  drie  topt  oakes,  they  seem'd  two  forresta  thicke: 
So  did  each  hoste  with  speares  and  pikes  abound, 
Bent  were  their  bowes,  m  rftsts  their  lannces  sticks. 
Their  hands  shooke  swords,  their  slings  held  cobles  nrand : 
Each  steed  to  runne  was  readie,  prest  and  quicke 
At  his  commander's  spurrc,  his  nand,  his  sound ; 
He  chafes,  he  stampes,  careers,  and  tumes  about 
He  fomes,  snorts,  neighs,  and  nre  and  smoake  breaths  ouL 

Horrour  itselfe  in  that  faire-sight  seem'd  ftiie,. 
And  pleasure  flew  amid  sad  dreed  and  feare: 
The  trumpets  shrill,  that  thundred  in  the  aire, 
Weremusickemildeandsweete  toeverieeare:  ^ 

The  faithfUle  campe,  though  lesse,  yet  seem'd  mors  raire 
In  that  strange  noise,  more  warlike,  shrill  and  deare, 
In  notes  more  sweete,  the  Pa^an  trumpets  iarre. 
These  sung,  their  armours  shmed,  these  gltstred  farre. 

Fairfax. 

Suppose  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himself  a  great  misfortune, 
oy  a  fault  incident  to  human  nature,  and  therefore  venial :  the  remorse 
h<^  feels  aggravates  his  distress,  and  consequently  raises  our  pity  to 
a  high  pitch :  we  at  the  same  time  blame  the  man ;  and  the  indig- 
nation raised  by  the  fault  he  has  committed,  is  dissimilar  to  pity: 
these  two  passions,  however,  proceeding  from  the  same  object,  are 
forced  into  a  sort  of  union;  but  the  indignation  is  so  slight,  as 
scarcely  to  be  felt  in  the  mixture  with  pity.  Subjects  of  this  kind 
are  of  all  the  fittest  for  tragedy  ;  but  of  that  afterward.* 

Opposite  emotions  are  so  dissimilar  as  not  to  admit  any  sort  of 
union,  even  where  they  proceed  from  causes  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected. Love  to  a  mistress,  and  resentment  for  her  infidelity,  are  of 
that  nature :  they  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  succession,'  which 
by  the  connection  of  their  causes  is  commonly  rapid ;  and  these  emo- 
tions will  govern  alternately,  till  one  of  them  obtain  the'lascendaDt, 
or  both  be  spent.  A  succession  opens  to  me  by  the  death  of  a  wor- 
thy man,  who  was  my  friend  as  well  as  my  kinsman :  when  I  think 
of  my  friend  I  am  grieved;  but  the  successioR  gives  me  joy.  Theae 
two  causes  are  intimately  connected ;  for  the  succession  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  my  friend's  death :  the  emotions  however  being  oppo- 
site, do  not  mix ;  they  prevail  alternately,  perhaps  for  a  coarse  of 
time,  till  grief  for  my  friend's  death  be  banished  by  the  pleasures  of 
opulence.  A  virtuous  man  sufTering  unjustly,  is  an  example  of  the 
same  kind.  I  pity  him,  and  have  great  indignation  al  the  author  of 
the  wrong.  Tnese  emotions  proceed  from  causes  nearly  connected ; 
but  beJDg  directed  to  difiierent  objects,  they  are  not  forcea  into  union : 
their  opposition  preserves  them  distinct ;  and  accordingly  they  are 
found  to  prevail  alternately. 

*  Chap.  VL 
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I  proceed  to  examples  of  diBsiinilar  emotions  arising  from  ancon- 
neeted  caases.  Grood  and  bad  news  of  equal  importance  arriving  ot 
the  same  instant  from  difierent  quarters,  produce  opposite  emotions, 
the  discordance  of  which  is  not  felt,  because  they  are  not  forced  into 
union :  they  govern  alternately,  commonly  in  a  quick  succession,  till 
their  force  be  spent : 

SMoek.  How  now,  Tubal,  what  aews  from  Genoa  1  kaat  thou  fiMind  my 
daaffhter  1 

Tubal.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot  find  her. 

Skif.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand 
doeata  in  Fnacbvil  the  euiae  never  feU  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it 
till  now :  two  thousand  dueats  in  (hat,  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels !  I  would 


with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satbfaetioa,  no  reyenge,  nor 
no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my  breathing, 
no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

7\b.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too;  Antonio,  as  I  heaijd  in  Gknoa  >^— 

Skf.  What,  what,  whati  ill  luck,  Ul  hiokl 

7\b.  Hath  an  argosiecast  away,  coming  fipom  Tripolia. 

Skf.  I  thank  Go{  I  thank  God;  is  it  truel  is  it  true? 

T\b.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck. 

Skf,  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  good  news,  good  news,  ha,  ha;  where,  in 
Qenoal 

T\b,  Your  daughter  loenC  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Sky.  Thou  sticfst  a  dagger  in  me ;  I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again ;  fourscore 
ducats  at  a  sitting,  fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  camedirers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  company  to  Yenioe,  that 
•wear  he  cannot  chfoae  but  breslc 

Skf.  I  am  glad  of  it.  Ill  plague  him.  111  torture  him ;  I  am  riad  of  it 

Tub.  One  of  them  she  w'd  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your  dauj^ter  for  a  monkcjr . 

Sky.  Out  upon  her  1  thou  torturest  me.  Tubal ;  it  was  my  Turquoise ;  I  had  it 
of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor;  I  wouM  not  hare  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of 
monkies. 

TSib.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Sky.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true;  go  see  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fort- 
night before:  I  will  hare  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  be  out  of  Yeaiee, 
I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  oar  syna- 
gogue; go,  good  Tubal;  at  our-synagogue, Tubal. 

Akrekamt  of  Venice^  Act  III.  8c.  I. 

In  the  same  manner,  good  news  arriving  to  a  man  laboring  under 
distress,  occasions  a  vibration  in  his  mind  from  the  one  to  the  other : 

Qwwyn.  Bt  Heav'n  thou*st  rous'd  me  from  my  lethargy. 
The  spuit  wnich  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs, 
And  the  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood. 
Deaf  to  revenge— nay,  which  refiisM  to  hear 
The  piercinff  sighs  and  murmurs  of  my  love 
Yet  unenjoyM ;  what  not  Ahneira  could 
Revive,  or  raise,  my  people's  voice  has  waken'd. 

0  my  Antonioj  I  am  all  on  fire, 

My  soul  is  up  m  arms,  ready  to  char^ 

And  bear  amidst  the  foe  witn  conqu'rmg  troops. 

1  hear  em'  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  liberty, 
To  victory;  their  shouts  and  clamours  rend 

My  ears,  and  reach  the  heav*ns :  where  is  the  king  1 
Wlkere  is  Alphonso  1  ha f  where !  where  indeedl 
O  I  could  tear  and  burst  the  strings  of  life, 
To  break  these  chains.    Off,  off,  ye  stains  of  roysilf 
Off  slaveiy!  O  curse,  that  I  alone 
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Can  beat  aiul  fiutler  in  my  eage,  when  I 
Would  MMor,  ant  aloop  at  Tidonr  beneath! 

JIfymmtng  Brid€,  Act  IIL  Sc  3. 

If  the  emotions  be  nneqnal  in  force,  the  stronger,  after  a  conflict,  will 
extinguish  the  weaker.  Thus  the  loss  of  a  house  by  fire,  or  of  a  sum 
of  money  by  bankruptcy,  will  make  no  figure  in  opposition  to  the 
birth  of  a  long-expected  son,  who  is  to  inherit  an  opulent  fortune, 
after  some  slight  vibrations,  the  mind  settles  in  joy,  and  the  loss  is 
forgotten. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  the  fioe 
arts.  Many  practical  rules  are  derived  from  them,  which  shall  after- 
ward be  mentioned ;  but  for  instant  gratification  in  part,  the  reader 
will  accept  the  following  specimen,  bein^  an  application  of  these 
observations  to  music.  It  must  be  premised,  that  no  disagreeable 
combination  of  sounds  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  music :  ibr  all  music 
is  resolvable  into  melody  and  harmony,  which  imply  agreeableness 
in  their  very  conception.*  Secondly,  the  agreeableness  of  vocal 
music  difiers  from  that  of  instrumental :  the  former,  bein^  intended 
to  accompany  words,  ought  to  be  expressive  of  the  sentiment  that 
they  convey ;  but  the  latter  having  no  connection  with  words,  may 
be  agreeable  without  relation  to  any  sentiment :  harmony,  properly 
so  called,  though  delightful  when  m  perfection,  has  no  relation  to 
sentiment ;  and  we  often  find  melody  without  the  least  tincture  of 
it.f  Thirdly,  in  vocal  music,  the  intimate  connection  of  sense  and 
ffound  rejects  dissimilar  emotions,  those  especially  that  are  opposite. 
Similar  emotions  produced  by  th^  sense  and  the  sound,  go  naturally 
into  union '  and  at  the  same  time  are  concordant  or  harmonious : 
but  dissimilar  emotions,  forced  into  union  by  these  causes  intimately 
connected,  obscure  each  other,  and  are  also  unpleasant  by  discord- 
ance. 

These  premises  make  it  easy  to  determine  what  sort  of  poetical 
compositions  are  fitted  for  music.  In  general,  as  music  in  all  its 
various  tones  ought  to  be  agpreeable,  it  never  can  be  concordant  with 
any  composition  in  language  expressing  a  disagreeable  passion,  or 
describing  a  disagreeable  object :  for  here  the  emotions  raised  by  the 
sense  and  by  the  sound,  are  not  only  dissimilar  but  opposite ;  and 
such  emotions  forced  into  union,  always  produce  an  unpleasant  mix* 
ture.  Music,  accordingly,  is  a  very  improper  companion  ibr  senti- 
ments of  malice,  cruelty,  envy,  peevishness,  or  of  any  other  dissocial 
passion ;  witness  among  a  thousand  King  John's  speech  in  Shak- 
speare,  soliciting  Hubert  to  murder  Prince  Arthur,  which,  even  in 
the  most  cursory  view,  will  appear  incompatible  with  any  sort  of 

*  Sounds  may  be  ao  contrived  as  to  produce  horror,  and  several  other  painful 
feelings,  which  m  a  tragedy,  of  in  an  opera,  may  be  introdnced  with  advamage  to 
accompany  the  representation  of  a  dissocial  or  disagreeable  passion.  But  such 
sounds  must  in  themselves  be  disagreeable ;  and  upon  that  account  caimot  be  ctis- 
nified  with  the  name  of  music. 

t  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  music  to  raise  a  passion  or  a  sentiment:  bmi  it  is  in 
the  power  of  music  to  raise  emotions  similar  to  what  ara  raised  by  aeatimcats 
expressed  in  words  pronounced  with  propriety  and  grace ;  and  mea  musie 
jusUy  be  termed  aenUmental, 
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music.     Music  is  a  companion  no  less  improper  for  the  description 
of  any  disagreeable  object,  such  as  that  of  Polyphemus  in  the  thirds 
book  of  the  iBneid,  or  that  of  Sin  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise 
Lost :  the  horror  of  the  object  described  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
music,  would  be  highly  discordant. 

With  regard  to  vocal  music,  there  is  an  additional  reason  against 
associating  it  with  disagreeable  passions.  The  external  signs  ofsnch 
passions  are  painful;  the  looks  and  gestures  to  the  eye,  and  the  tone 
of  pronunciation  to  the  ear :  such  tones,  therefore,  can  never  be  ex- 
pressed musically,  for  music  must  be  pleasant,  or  it  is  not  music. 

On  the  other  band,  music  associates  finely  with  poems  that  tend 
to  inspire  pleasant  emotions :  music  for  example  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
is  perfectly  concordant  with  everv  motion  in  the  same  tone ;  and 
hence  our  taste  for  airs  expressive  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Sympa- 
thetic joy  associates  finely  with  cheerful  music ;  and  sympathetic 
pain  no  less  finely  with  music  that  is  tender  and  melancholy.  All 
the  different  emotions  of  love,  namely,  tenderness,  concern,  anxiety, 
pain  of  absence,  hope,  fear,  accord  delightfully  with  music :  and 
accordingly,  a  person  in  love,  even  when  unkindly  treated,  is  soothed 
by  music;  for  the  tenderness  of  love  still  prevailing,  accords  with  a 
melancholy  strain.  This  is  finely  exemplified  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  fourth  act  of  Othello,  where  Desdemona  calls  for  a  song  expres- 
sive of  her  distress.  Wonderful  is  the  delicscy  of  that  writer's 
taate,  which  fails  him  not  even  in  the  most  refined  emotions  of  hu- 
man nature.  Melancholy  music  is  suited  to  slight  grief,  which 
requires  or  admits  consolation :  but  deep  grie(  which  refuses  all 
consolation,  rejects,  for  that  reason,  even  melancholy  music. 

Where  the  same  person  is  both  the  actor  and  the  singer,  as  in  an 
opera,  there  is  a  separate  reason  why  music  should  not  be  associ- 
ated with  the  sentiments  of  any  disagreeable  passion,  nor  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  disagreeable  object ;  which  is,  tnat  such  association  is 
altogether  unnatural.  The  pain,  for  example,  that  a  roan  feels  who 
is  agitated  with  malice  or  unjust  revenge,  disqualifies  him  for  relish- 
ing music,  or  any  thing  that  is  pleasing ;  and,  therefore,  to  repre- 
seilt  such  a  man,  contrary  to  nature,  expressing  his  sentiments  m  a 
song,  cannot  be  agreeable  to  any  audience  of  taste. 

For  a  different  reason,  music  is  improper  for  accompanying 
pleasant  emotions  of  the  more  important  kina ;  because  these  totally 
engross  the  mind,  and  leave  no  place  for  music,  nor  for  any  sort  of 
amusement:  in  a  perilous  enterprise  to  dethrone  a  tyrant,  music 
i?rould  be  impertinent,  even  where  hope  prevails,  and  the  prospect  of 
success  is  great  Alexander  attacking  the  Indian  town,  ana  mounting 
the  wall,  had  certainly  no  impulse  to  exert  his  prowess  in  a  song. 

It  is  true,  that  not  the  least  regard  is  paid  to  these  rules,  either  in 
the  French  or  Italian  opera:  and  the  attachment  vve  have  to  operas, 
may,  at  first,  be  consioered  as  an  argument  against  the  foregoing 
doctrine.  But  the  general  taste  for  operas  is  no  argument :  in  these 
compoaitions  the  passions  are  so  imperfectly  expressed,  as  to  leave 
the  mind  free  for  relishing  music  of^  any  sort  indifferently ;  and  it 
csLonot  be  disguised,  that  the  pleasure  of  an  opera  is  derived,  chieflyt 
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from  the  music,  and  scarcely  at  all  from  the  sentiments :  a  happy 
concordance  of  the  emotions  raised  by  the  song  and  by  the  mosic^ 
is  extremely  rare ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  example 
of  it,  unless  where  the  emotion  raised  by  the  former  is  agreeable  as 
well  as  that  raised  by  the  latter.* 

The  subject  we  have  run  through  appears  not  a  little  entertaining. 
It  is  extremely  curious  to  observe,  in  many  instances,  a  plurality  of 
causes  producing,  in  conjunction,  a  great  pleasure:  in  other  in- 
stances, no  less  frequent,  no  conjunction,  but  each  cause  acting  in 
opposition.  To  enter  bluntly  upon  a  subject  of  such  intricacy,  might 
gravel  an  acute  philosopher ;  but  taking  matters  in  a  train,  the  in- 
tricacy vanishes. 

Next  inr  order,  according  to  the  method  proposed,  come  external 
efiects ;  which  lead  us  to  passions  as  the  causes  of  external  effects. 
Two  coexistent  passions  that  have  the  same  tendency,  must  be  simi- 
lar :  they  accoratngly  readily  unite,  and  in  conjunction  have  doable 
force.  This  is  verified  by  experience ;  from  which  we  learn,  that 
the  mind  receives  not  impulses  alternately  from  such  passions,  bat 
one  strong  impulse  from  the  whole  in  conjunction ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  what  should  bar  the  um'on  of  passions  that  have 
all  of  tnem  the  same  tendency. 

Two  passions  having  opposite  tendencies,  may  proceed  from  the 
same  cause  considered  in  difierent  views.  Thus  a  mistress  may  at 
once  be  the  cause  both  of  love  and  of  resentment :  her  beanty  in- 
flames the  passion  of  love;  her  cruelty  or  inconstancy  causes  re- 
sentment. When  two  such  passions  coexist  in  the  same  breast,  the 
opposition  of  their  aim  prevents  any  sort  of  union ;  and  accordingly, 
they  are  not  felt  otherwise  than  in  succession  :  the  consequence  of 
which  must  be,  either  that  the  passions  will  balance  each  other  and 
prevent  external  action,  or  that  one  of  them  will  prevail  and  accom- 
plish its  end.  Guarini,  in  his  Pastor  Fido,  describes  beautifully 
the  struggle  between  love  and  resentment  directed  to  the  same 
object : 

Corisea.  Chi  vide  mai,  chi  mfti  udi  pi^  stnoa 
E  piCi  (bile,  e  piii  fera,  e  piii  impoituna 
Passione  amorosa  1  amore,  ed  odio 
Con  si  mirabil  tempre  in  un  cor  misti, 
Che  Tun  par  Vtlxro  (e  non  so  ben  dir  come) 
E  li  itnigge,  e  s'avanza^  e  nasce,  e  more. 
S'  i'  miro  alle  bellezze  di  Mirtillo 
Dal  pih  leggiadro  al  erazioao  rolto, 
n  yago  portamento,  ilbel  sembiante, 
GH  atti.  1  costumi,  e  le  parole,  e  '1  guaido ; 
M'aaiale  Amore  con  si  possente  foco 
Ch'  i'  ardo  tutta,  e  par,  ch*  ogn'  altro  affetto 
Da  questo  sol  sia  superato,  e  vinto : 
Ma  se  poi  penso  all'  ostinato  amore, 

•  A  censure 
aoelabrated  writer; 

danse :  sHl  est  trist  , „_^  .., ^  _  _.^.  „  «,«-^ 

snjeu  de  danses ;  les  plus  graves  actions  de  la  vie  se  font  en  dansant  Lea  pr^ 
fires  danaent,  les  soklats  dansent,  les  dieux  dansent,  les  diafales  dansent,  on  danst 
juaqoes  dans  les  enterremens,  ^  tout  danse  k  propros  de  loat" 
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Ch'  ei  porta  ad  altra  donna,  e  cha  per  lei 
Di  me  non  cure,  e  sprezza  (il  to'  pur  din) 
La  mia-famosa,  «  da  mtU'  alme,  e  mille, 
Inchinau  beltii,  bramata  grasia ; 
L*  odio  ootij  eosi  Taborro,  e  tehivo, 
Che  imp^Mibil  mi  par,  ch'unqua  per  lui 
Mi  a'aceenfieaae  al  cor  fiamma  amoroea. 
Tailor  meco  ragiono :  o  a'io  poteasi 
Gioir  del  mio  d^  dolcisaimo  MirUllo, 
Siecbe  fosae  mio  tutio,  e  eh'  altra  mai 
Potaeder  no  'I  potesse,  o  piik  iV  ogn'  altra 
Beata,  e  fielicissima  Coriaea ! 
Ed  in  quel  punto  in  me  sorge  un  talento 
Verso  di  lui  si  dolce,  e  si  gentile, 
Che  di  seguirloj  e  di  pregarlo  ancora, 
E  di  scoprirgli  il  cor  prendo  oonsigUo. 
Che  piik  1  coal  mi  stimola  il  deaio, 
Che  se  potessi  allor  V  adorerei. 
Dair  altra  parte  i'  mi  risento,  e  dioo, 
Unritroaol  unosehtfol  uncbenondegnal 
Un,  che  pud  d*altra  donna  esser  amante  1 
Un,  ch'ajtfisce  mirarmi,  e  non  m*adora1 
E  dal  mio  Tolto  si  difende  in  ^sa, 
Che  per  amor  non  more  1  ed  lo,  che  lui 
DoTrei  reder,  come  molti  altri  i'  Teggio 
Suppliee,  e  lagrimoao  a'  piedi  miei, 
Supplice,  e  lagrimoso  a  piedi  auoi 
Sosterro  di  cadere  1  ah  non  fia  maL 
Ed  in  questo  pensier  tant*  ira  aceoe^ 
Contra  di  lui,  contra  di  me,  che  ToTsi 
A  seeuirlo  il  pensier,  gli  oochi  a  mirarlo. 
Che  T  nome  ai  Mirtillo,  e  V  amor  mio 
Odio  piik  che  la  morte ;  e  lui  Torrei 
Veder  il  niii  dolente  il  piik  infelice 
Paator,  cne  viva ;  e  se  potess^  allora, 
Con  le  mie  proprie  man  Tanciderei. 
Cosi  adegno,  desire,  odio,  ed  amore 
Mi  fanno  guerra,  ed  io,  che  stata  sono 
Bempre  fin  qui.  di  mille  cor  la  fiamma, 
Di  mill'  alme  il  tormento,  aido,  e  languiaoo: 
E  proTo  nel  mio  mal  le  poie  altrui.* 

Potior  Pido,  Act  I.  Be.  S. 

Ovid  j^viu  m  in  lively  colon  the  vibration  of  mind  between  two  op- 
posite dbbbIl  a9  directed  to  the  same  object.  Althea  had  two  brotben 
much  belovul,  who  were  unjustly  put  to  death  by  her  son  Meleager 
in  a  fit  of  pt*48ion :  she  was  strongly  impelled  to  revenue ;  but  the 
criminal  was  her  own  son.  This  ought  to  have  withheld  her  hand ; 
but  the  8tor>  is  more  interesting^,  by  the  violence  of  the  struggle 
between  reseulment  and  maternal  love : 

Dma  Deiim  templis  nato  rictore  ferebat; 
Cum  TJdet  eztinctos  fratres  Althaea  referri. 
duB  f<langore  dato,  mcestis  ululatibus  nrbem 
implei  -f  ct  auratas  mutavit  restibus  atris. 
At  ainyel  est  auetor  necis  editus;  ezeidit  omnis 
Luetus ;  et  a  laciymis  in  pcuis  versus  amorem  est 
Stipes  ejttl^  quern,  cum  partus  enixa  jaceret 
Thestias,  in  flammam  tripUces  posudre  sorores; 

#  The  editor  did  not  thi  ik  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  translation  of 
■age,  as  the  same  principle  s  contained  in  the  following  illustration. 
7* 
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Tonpora,  dixovnt,  eadem  lignoqoe,  cibiqiiief 

O  modo  nate,  damus.    duo  postquam  eannina  didO 

ElxeettAre  Dee;  flagFancem  mater  ab  igne 

EUipuit  toiTcm :  apanitque  UquenubuB  undia. 

niediu  fueratpenecralibus  abditua  imit ; 

Senratusque  tnoa,  juvenis,  eerraTerat  anno^ 

Protulit  hone  genitrix,  tadaaque  in  fragmiMi  pool 

Imperat ;  et  posida  inimieoa  admovet  igaea. 

I'um  conata  quaier  flammia  imponere  ramum, 

Ccepta  quater  tenuiL    Puenot  inaterque,  aoroiqM^ 

Et  diversa  trahunt  unum  duo  nomina  pectaa» 

Scpe  metu  aceleris  paUcbant  ora  fiitun : 

Sspe  suum  ferrens  ocuUa  dabat  ira  nibomi, 

Et  modo  neacio  quid  similia  cnidcle  minanti 

Vultus  erat ;  modo  quern  miaereri  credere  poaMa: 

Cumqiie  ferua  lacrymaa  animi  siocaTerat  ardori 

LiTi^niebantur  lacrymn  tamen.    Utque  carina, 

Gtuam  Tentua,  rentoque  rapit  contrariua  aatiii^ 

Vim  ^^eminam  sentit,  paretque  incertadooboa: 

Tbesuas  baud  alitur  dubiia  affectibua  errat, 

Inq|uc  Ticea  ponit,  positamque  reaoacitat  iram. 

Incipit  eaae  tamen  mclior  gennana  parente ; 

Et,  consan^ineaa  ut  sanguine  leniat  umbraa, 

Impietate  pia  est    Nam  postquam  peatiier  iflivi 

ConTaluit ;  Rogus  iate  cremet  mea  Tieoera,  cuitit. 

Utquo  manu  din  lignum  fatafe  tenebat ; 

Ante  sepulchralei  infeliz  adstitit  araa. 

PoenarumqueDesiriplicia  furialibua,  inquit, 

Euxnenidea,  aacria  Ttiutua  adrertite  Testroa. 

Ulciacor,  facioque  nefaa.    Mors  morte  pianda  eat; 

In  Boelus  addendum  acelus  eat,  in  fiinera  funua : 

Per  coacenratos  pereat  domua  impia  luetna. 

An  felix  Oeneus  nato  Tictore  frueturl 

Thestitts  orbus  eriti  meliua  lij^^itia  ambo. 

Vos  modo  fratcmi  manea,  animsque  receatea, 

Officium  sentile  meum ;  magnoque  parataa^ 

Accipite  inferiaa,  uteri  mala  pi^ora  noatri. 

Hei  mihi !  quo  rapior  1  fratrea  ignoscite  matn. 

Deficiunt  ad  cospta  manus.    Meruisse  fatemur 

lUum,  cur  pereat:  mortis  mibi  diapUoet  auctor. 

Ergo  impune  feret}  TiTusoue.  et  Tictor,  et  ipso 

Succcssu  tumidus  regnum  Calydonis  habebitl 

Vos  cinis  eziguus,  gelideque  jacebitia  umbrsi 

Haud  equidera  patiar.    Pereat  sceleratna;  et  ilia 

Spemque  patris,  regnique  trahat,  patrisque  ruinam. 

Mens  ubi  matema  estl  ubi  sunt  pia  jura  parentumf 

Et,  quos  sustinui,  bia  menslbn  quinoue  lajMreal 

O  utmam  primis  arsisaea  ignibua  intana : 

Uque  egopaasa  forem !  vixisti  munerc  noatro ; 

Nunc  merito  mori^re  tuo.    Cape  praemia  facti ; 

Bisque  daum,  primum  partu,  mox  stipite  rapto, 

Redoe  animam ;  rel  me  fraternis  adde  sepulcnria. 

Et  cupio,  et  nequeo.    Cluid  agam  1  modo  vulnera  firatrao 

Ante  oculos  mini  sunt,  et  tantae  cadis  imago ; 

Nunc  animum  pietaa,  matemaque  nomina  fracganL 

Memiseram  I  male  yincetislBed  Tincite,  fratrea; 

Duramodo,  qus  dedero  vobis  solatia,  Tosque  ^ 

Ipsa  sequar,  dixit :  dextraque  arersa  trementi 

Punereum  torrem  medios  conjecit  in  ignea. 

Aut  dedit,  am  risus  gemitus  est  ille  dttisae 

Stipea ;  et  invitis  oorrcptus  ab  ignibua  arait 

ilirtoMfTl.  lib.  a  L  4M 


• 
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PleaMd  with  the  first,  unknown  the  eecond  n«wm; 
AlthKa  to  the  temples  pays  their  diU!$ 
For  her  son's  conquest ;  when  At  lencth  tppcnr 
Her  grisly  brethren  stretched  upon  the  bier; 
Pole  At  the  sudden  sif  ht  she  ehanged  her  cheer. 
And  with  her  choer,  ncr  robes :  but  hearing  teU 
The  CAuse,  the  mAnner,  And  by  whom  they  fell, 
'TwAs  grief  no  more,  or  grief  And  rage  were  one 
Within  her  sbol ;  At  lAst,^twAB  rage  alone ; 
Which  bursting  upwArds  in  succession,  dries 
The  toAn,  that  stood  coasid'ring  in  her  eyes. 
There  Uy  a  log  unii|rhted  on  the  heArth, 
When  she  was  UbVmg  in  the  thrpes  of  birth, 
For  the  iiaboni  chief;  the  fAtal  sisters  csme, 
And  rAised  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  tame; 
Then  on  the  rook  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  tamed  the  wheel  apace; 
And  turning  sung;  To  this  red  brand  and  thee, 
O  new-born  babe,  we  give  an  equal  destiny : — 
80  vanished  out  of  view ;  The  frighted  dame 
Sprang  hasty  from  her  bed,  and  quenched  the  flame: 
The  log,  in  secret  locked,  she  kept  with  care ; 
And  tknt,  while  thus  preserved,  preserved  her  heir. 
This  brand  she  now  pmdoeed;  and  irst  she  strovs 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  aad  after  blows : 
Thrice  heaved  her  hand,  and  neaved,  she  thrice  n 
The  sister,  and  the  mother  long  contest, 
Two  dumhUkl  titles,  in  one  tender  breast 
And  now  her  eves  a*d  cheeks  with  fnry  eioWf 
Now  pale  her  cneeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  low: 
Now  lowering  looks  presage  approaching  storms, 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms ; 
Resolved,  she  doubts  again ;  the  tears  she  dried 
With  horning  ra^,  are  by  new  tears  sapplied; 
And  as  a  ship,  which  winds  and  waves  assail. 
Now  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  the  gal^ 
Both  opposite,  and  neither  king  prevail; 
She  feds  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
The  iniperiovw  tempest,  and  the  impetuous  seaa: 
So  fares  Althsea's  mind;  she  £rst  relents 
With  pity;  of  that  pity  then  r€»enta. 
SUUr^  tLTtd  nutther^  long  the  scales  divide; 
But  the  beam  nodded  on  the  sisUr^s  side: 
Sometunes  she  softly  sighed,  then  roared  aloud: 
But  si^hs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood. 
The  piona,  impious  wretoh  At  length  decreed. 
To  please  her  iMinthers^  ghost,  her  son  shouM  Uasd: 
Ana  when  the  funeral  fimes  began  to  rise, 
Receive,  she  said,  a  siftter''s  sacrmce; 
A  mother's  bowels  bum :  high  in  her  hand, 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  held  the  fktal  brand; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  she  bowed. 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  in'woked  akMid : 
Come,  come,  revenging  sisters;  oome.  And  view 
A  sister  psyin^  her  dead  bR»thers'  due: 
A  crime  I  punish,  and  a  crime  oonunit. 
But  blood  tor  blood  And  dcAth  for  death  is  fit: 
Great  eriraes  must  be  with  greater  crimes  repajdg 
And  second  ^nerals  on  the  former  laid. 
Let  the  wMe  honsehold  in  one  ruin  fall, 
And  may  Diana^s  curse  overtake  us  alii 
Shall  fate  to  happy  CEnpus  still  allow 
One  son,  while  Tbestius  stands  deprived  of  two  1 
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Betta  three  lost,  than  one  onpanbhed  ^ 

Take,  then,  dear  ghost,  while  yet  admitted  aew 

In  hell,  you  wait  my  duty,  take  your  due : 

A  costly  offering  on  your  tomb  is  laid. 

When  with  my  hlood  the  price  of  yours  is  paid. — 

Ah!  whither  am  I  hurried  1  Ah!  fornre, 

Ye  shades,  and  let  your  stater's  issue  uve : 

A  mother  cannot  gyre  him  death ;  though  he 

Deserves  it,  he  deserves  it  not  finom  me : — 

Then  shall  the  unpunished  wretch  insult  the  slaiii. 

Triumphant  live,  nor  only  live,  but  reig[tt, 

While  you,  thin  shades,  the  sport  of  winds  are  tosaaii 

O'er  dreary  plains,  or  tread  the  burning  coast 

I  cannot,  cannot  bear ;  'tis  past,  'tis  done ', 

Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son ; 

Perish  his  sire,  and  perish  I  with  all ; 

And  let  the  house's  heir,  and  the  hop'd  kingdom  611  ? 

Whrae  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pions  love, 

And  where  the  pains  with  which  ten  months  I  atrovs  I 

Ah !  hadst  thou  died,  my  son,  in  infant  years^ 

Thy  little  hearse  had  been  bedewed  with  tears.— 

Thou  livedst  by  me ;  to  me  thy  breath  resign ; 

Mine  is  the  merit-  the  demerit  thine. 

Thy  life  by  double  title  I  require ; 

Once  given  at  birth,  and  once  preserved  from  fire  ; 

One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more, 

And  me  to  thom  who  fell  by  thee  restore.— 

I  would,  but  cannot:  my  son's  image  stands 

Before  my  sieht;  and  now  their  angry  handa 

My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  t&se  exaet, 

Tilis  pleads  compttssion.  and  repents  the  fiict- 

He  pleads  in  vain,  and  I  pronounce  his  doom : 

My  Drothers,  though  unjustly,  shall  o'ercome : 

But  having  paid  troir  injured  ghosts  their  due. 

My  son  requires  my  death,  am  mine  shall  his  pnnosL 

At  this,  for  the  last  time,  she  lifts  her  hand. 

Averts  her  eyes,  and,  half  unwilling,  drofw  the  farawL 

The  brand,  amid  the  flaming  fuel  tluown, 

Or  drew,  or  seemed  to  draw,  a  dyine  groan : 

The  fires  themselves  but  faintly  licked  their  prey, 

Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  nave  shrank  away. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  one  circumstance  always  augments  the  floe- 
toation :  after  balancing  between  two  actions,  a  resolution  to  prefer 
one  of  tbem  is  an  inchoated  gratification  of  the  preTailing  paaaion, 
which  moderates  it  in  some  degree ;  and  that  circumstance  tenas  to 
give  a  superiority  to  the  opposite  passion :  another  circumstance  also 
concurs,  that  this  opposite  passion  has,  by  restraint,  acquired  in  the 
interim  some  additional  force. 

LoTe  and  jealousy  connected  by  a  common  olject,  occupy  the 
mind  alternately :  when  the  object  is  considered  as  beautiful,  love 
prevails ;  when  considered  as  possibly  unfaithful,  jealousy  prevaila. 
A  situation  of  that  kind  affords  great  scope  for  fiuctoation  of  passion  ; 
which  is  painted  to  the  life  by  several  masterly  hands  in  words  as 
well  as  in  colors.  Shakspeare  handles  the  same  subject,  bnt  in  a 
mannor  uncommon,  and  peculiar  to  himself:  in  Othello's  soliloquy 
before  putting  his  wife  to  death,  love  and  jealousy  are  represented, 
each  exerting  its  whole  force,  but  without  any  struggle :  Othello 
was  naturally  inflexible;  and  the  tenderest  love  could  not  divert  him 
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from  a  parpose  he  approTed  aa  right,  not  eren  fe.  a  mommit .  hat 
every  thing  connatent  with  such  a  character  is  done  .o  recoDcDe  the 
two  oppoaite  paaaiona ;  he  ia  reeolved  to  put  her  to  death,  but  he  will 
not  ahed  her  olood,  nor  ao  much  aa  rufBe  her  akin : 

OtkeUo,  It  is  the  eanw,  it  is  the  cause,  my  tool  y— 
Let  me  not  name  it  lo  you,  yoa  chaete  stars  1 

It  is  the  eaaae Yet  111  not  shed  her  blood, 

Mor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  her's  than  snow, 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.    [Lafi  i€W%  ike  tward. 

Yet  she  must  die ;  else  shell  betray  more  men. 

Put  out  the  lieht,  and  then—Put  out  the  light ! — 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 

Should  I  repent :  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 

Thou  eunnmfir'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  liie  relumine. — [Seit  down  ike  taper. 

When  I  hare  pluck'd  thy  rose, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  a^ain ; 

It  needs  must  wither. — 111  smell  thee  on  the  tree.    [KUsimg  Act. 

O  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 

Justice  to  break  her  sword  1 — One  more:  one  more ; 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  bill  thee. 

And  loTe  thee  after. — — One  more,  that's  the  last; 

So  sweet  was  ne*er  so  fatal ;  I  must  weep, 

But  they  are  cruel  teara !  this  sorrow's  hearenly ; 

It  strikes  where  it  doth  lore. OtMeOo,  Act  Y.  8c.  6. 

In  Otway'a  Orphan^  we  have  an  illuatrioua  example  of  the  addreaa 
employed  to  gratify  opposite  pasaions  directed  to  the  same  object 
Caatalio  and  Polydfore,  brothers  and  rivals,  had  sworn  mutual  con- 
fidence :  Caatalio  broke  his  faith  by  a  private  roarriaffe ;  which  un- 
warily betrayed  Polydore  into  a  dismal  deed,  that  of  polluting  his 
brother'a  bed.  Thus  he  had  injured  his  brother,  and  was  injured 
by  him:  justice  prompted  him  to  make  full  atonement  by  his  own 
death;  resentment  against  his  brother,  required  a  full  atonement 
to  be  made  to  himaelf  In  coexistent  passions  so  contradictory,  one 
of  them  commonly  prevails  after  a  strugc^le :  but  here  happily  an 
expedient  occurred  to  Polydore  for  grratifymff'  both ;  which  waa,  that 
he  should  provoke  his  brother  to  put  him  to  oeath.  Polydore's  crime, 
in  his  own  opinion,  merited  that  punishment ;  and  justice  was  aatis- 
fied  when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  man  he  had  injured :  he  wanted, 
at  the  same  time,  to  punish  his  brother  for  breach  of  faith ;  and  he 
could  not  punish  more  effectually  than  by  betraying  his  brother  to 
be  his  executioner. 

If  difference  of  aim  prevent  the  union  of  two  passions,  though  they 
have  the  same  object,  much  more  will  it  prevent  their  union,  when 
their  objects  are  also  different :  in  both  cases  there  is  a  fluctuation ; 
but  in  tho  latter  the  fluctuation  is  slower  than  in  the  former.  A  beau- 
tiful situation  of  that  kind  is  exhibited  in  the  Cid  of  Comeille.  Don 
Diegue,  an  old  soldier  worn  out  with  age,  having  received  a  mortal 
affront  from  the  Count,  father  to  Chimene,  employs  his  son  Don 
Rodrigue,  Chimene's  lover,  to  demand  satisfaction.  Thia  situation 
occaaiona  in  the  breaat  of  Don  Rodricue  a  cruel  struffgle  between 
love  and  honor,  one  of  which  must  be  sacrificed.     Tne  acene  ia 
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fiuely  condocted,  chiefly  by  making  love,  in  some  degree,  take  part 
with  honor,  Don  Rodrigue  reflecting,  that  if  he  loat  his  honor  he 
could  not  deserve  his  mistress:  honor  triumphs;  and  the  Count 
provoked  to  a  single  combat,  falls  by  the  hand  of  Don  Rodrigue. 

This  produces  another  beautiful  situation  respecting  Chimene, 
which  making  part  of  the  same  story,  is  placed  here,  though  it  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  foregoing  head.  It  became  the  duty  of  that  lady 
to  demand  justice  against  her  lover,  for  whose  preservation,  in  other 
circumstances,  she  would  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  her  own  lif«. 
The  struggle  between  these  opposite  passions  directed  to  the  same 
object  is  finely  expressed  in  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act : 

Elffire.  11  vous  privo  d'un  pire,  et  vous  I'aimez  eneore  I 
ChimiHe.  C'est  peu  de  dire  aimer,  Elvire,  je  TadorB; 

Ma  passion  s'oppose  a  mon  ressentiment, 

Dedans  mon  ennemi  je  ut>uve  mon  amant; 

Et  je  sens  qu'cn  depit  de  toute  ma  coUre, 

Rodrigue  dans  mon  coeur  combat  cncor   mon  phut, 

n  Vattaque,  il  le  pressc,  il  c^de,  11  se  d6tend, 

Tantot  fort,  tantot  foible,  et  tantdt  triomphant ; 

Mais  en  ce  dur  combat  de  coldre  et  de  flamme, 

n  d6chire  mon  coeur  sans  partager  mon  ame 

Et  quoique  mon  amour  ait  sur  moi  du  pouvoir, 

Je  ne  consulte  point  pour  suivre  mon  devoir. 

Je  cours  sans  balancer  oii  mon  honneur  m'oblige; 

Rodrigue  m'est  bien  cher,  son  inter^t  m'afflige, 

Mon  cceur  prend  son  parti ;  mais  malgr6  son  effort, 

Jeaaif  que  je  suis,  et  que  mon  p^re  est  mort 

Not  less  when  the  objects  are  diflerent  than  when  the  same,  are 
means  sometimes  afibrded  to  gratify  both  passions ;  and  such  means 
are  greedily  embraced.  In  Tasso's  Gerusalemme,  Edward  and  Gil* 
dippe,  husband  and  wife,  are  introduced  fighting  gallantly  against 
the  Saracens.  Gil  dippe  receives  a  mortal  wound  by  the  hand  of 
Soliman :  Edward  inflamed  with  revenge,  as  well  as  concern  for 
Gildippe,  is  agitated  between  the  two  diflerent  objects.  The  poet* 
describes  him  endeavoring  to  gratify  both  at  once,  applying  his  right 
hand  against  Soliman,  the  object  of  his  resentment,  andf  his  lefl  hand 
to  support  his  wife,  the  object  of  his  love. 

PART  V. 

INFLUBNCS    OF    PASSION    WITH    RESPECT    TO    OUR    PERCBPTIONS, 

OPINIONS,  AND  BELIEF. 

The  influence  of  passion  upon  our  perceptions,  (pinions,  and  beliel-— TraiH 
auUlity  or  sedateness,  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  accurate  jperception  and  cool 
deliberation — Agreeable  passions  prepossess  us  in  favur  or  tlieir  objects;  dis- 
agreeable do  not — A  strong  propensity  in  our  nature  to  justify  our  passions 
and  actions — Arguments  for  a  favorite  opinion  always  at  hand — The  mind 
delighted  and  impressed  by  agreeable  arguments,  but  not  by  disagreeable — 
Examples:  Gratitude— Envy— Orief— Resentment — Anger — Good  news — Bad 
newt— Improbable  events — Future  events — Prosperity — Affliction. 

CoNBiDBRiNo  how  intimately  our  perceptions,  passions,  and  ac- 
tions, are  mutually  connected,  it  woula  bo  wonderful  if  they  should 

•  Canto  90.  st  97. 
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have  no  mutual  influeoee.  That  our  acttooa  are  too  moeh  inflneacad 
by  paBsion,  is  a  kuown  truth;  but  it  is  not  less  certain,  though  not 
so  well  known,  that  passion  has  also  an  influence  upon  .our  percep- 
tions, opinions,  and  belief.  For  example,  the  opinions  we  Ibnn  of 
men  and  things,  are  generally  directed  oy  affection :  an  advice  given 
by  a  man  of  figure,  has  great  weight ;  the  same  adfice  from  one  in 
a  low  condition  is  despised  or  neglected :  a  man  of  courage  under- 
rates danger ;  and  to  the  indolent  (he  slightest  obstacle  appears  oii« 
surmountable. 

This  doctrine  is  of  great  use  in  logic ;  and  of  still  greater  use  in 
criticism,  by  serving  to  explain  several  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
that  will  be  unfolded  in  the  course  of  this  work.  A  few  general  ob- 
servations shall,  at  present,  suffice,  leaving  the  subject  to  be  prose- 
cuted more  particularly  afterward  when  occasion  offers. 

There  is  no  truth  more  universally  known,  than  that  tranquillity 
and  sedateness  are  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  accurate  perception 
and  cool  deliberation ;  and  for  that  reason,  we  never  regard  the  opi- 
nion, even  of  the  wisest  man,  when  we  discover  prejudice  or  passion 
behind  the  curtain.  Passion,  as  observed  above,*  has  such  infln* 
ence  over  us,  as  to  give  a  false  light  to  all  its  objects.  Affieeable 
passions  prepossess  the  mind  in  £ivor  of  their  objects,  and  (Osagree- 
able  passions,  no  less  a^inst  their  objects :  a  woman  is  all  perlec- 
tion  m  her  lover's  opinion,  while,  in  the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty,  she 
IS  awkward  and  disagreeable :  when  the  passion  of  love  is  gone, 
beauty  vanishes  with  it, — ^nothing  is  left  of  that  genteel  motion,  that 
sprightly  conversation,  those  numberless  graces,  which  formerly,  in 
Ine  lover's  opinion,  charmed  all  hearts.  To  a  zealot  every  one  of 
bis  own  sect  is  a  saint,  while  the  roost  upright  of  a  different  sect  are, 
to  him,  children  of  perdition :  the  talent  of  speaking  in  a  friend,  is 
more  regarded  than  prudent  conduct  in  any  other.  Nor  will  this 
surprise  one  acquainted  with  the  world.  Our  opinions,  the  result, 
frequently,  of  various  and  complicated  views,  are  commonly  ao  slight 
und  wavering,  as  readily  to  be  susceptible  of  a  bias  from  passion. 

With  that  natural  bias  another  circumstance  concurs,  to  give  pas- 
sion an  undue  influence  on  our  opinions  and  belief;  and  that  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  our  nature  to  justify  our  passions  as  well  as  our 
actions,  not  to  others  only,  but  even  to  ourselves.  That  tendency  is 
peculiarly  remarkable  with  respect  to  disagreeable  passions :  by  its 
influence,  objects  are  magnified  or  lessened,  circumstances  supplied 
or  suppressed,  every  thing  colored  and  disguised,  to  answer  the  end 
of  justification.  Hence  the  foundation  of  self-deceit,  where  a  man 
imposes  upon  himself  innocently,  and  even  without  suspicion  of  a  bias. 

There  are  subordinate  means  that  contribute  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  us  form  opinions  contrary  to  truth ;  of  which  I 
shall  mention  two.  First,  it  was  formerly  observed,!  that  though 
ideas  seldom  sUirt  up  in  the  mind  without  connection,  yet  that  ideas 
suited  to  the  present  tone  of  mind  are  readil]|f  Suggested  by  any  slight 
connection  :  the  arguments  for  a  favorite  opinion  are  always  at  hand, 
while  we  often  search  in  vain  for  those  tnat  cross  our  mclination 

•  Psae  $a'  t  Chiq>.  I, 
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Bacond;  the  mind,  taking  delight  in  agreeable  circumstances  or  ar- 
guments, is  deeply  impressed  with  them  ;  while  those  that  are  disa- 
greeable are  hurried  over  so  as  scarcely  to  make  any  impression : 
Oie  same  argument,  by  beincf  relished  or  not  relished,  weighs  so 
differently,  as  in  truth  to  make  conviction  depend  more  on  passion 
than  on  reasoning.  This  observation  is  fully  justified  by  experi- 
ence :  to  confine  mjrself  to  a  single  instance ;  the  numberless  ab- 
surd religious  tenets  that  at  difllerent  times  have  pestered  the  world, 
would  be  altogether  unaccountable  but  for  that  irregular  bias  of 
passion. 

We  proceed  to  a  more  pleasant  task,  which  is,  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  observations  by  proper  examples.  Gratitude,  when  warm, 
is  oSsn  exerted  upon  the  children  of  the  benefactor ;  especially  where 
he  is  removed  out  of  reach  by  death  or  absence.*  The  passion  in  this 
ease  being  exerted  for  the  sake  of  the  benefactor,  requires  no  peco- 
liar  excellence  in  his  children :  but  the  practice  of  doing  good  to 
these  children  produces  afiection  for  them,  which  never  &ils  to  ad- 
vance them  in  our  esteem.  By  such  means,  stron?  connections  of 
affection  are  often  formed  among  individuals,  upon  the  slight  found- 
ation now  mentioned. 

Envy  is  a  passion,  which,  being  altogether  unjustifiable,  can  only 
be  excused  b]r  dis^ising  it  under  some  plausible  name.  At  the  same 
time,  no  passion  is  more  eager  than  envy,  to  give  its  object  a  disa- 
greeable appearance :  it  magnifies  every  bad  quality,  and  fixes  on 
die  most  humbling  circumstances : 

Coisiut.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  GaDsar,  so  were  you ; 
We  both  hare  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
ESndure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  onee.  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  trottoled  Tyber  ehafinf  with  his  shorsa, 
Caesar  says  to  me,  Dar'st  thou,  Casaius,  now 
ticap  in  with  me  mto  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  1 — ^Upon  the  word, 
Aeooutred  as  i  was,  I  plunced  in, 
And  bid  him  follow ;  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it. 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposM, 
Cssar  cry*d,  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sIiUl 
L  as  JEntaSf  our  great  ancestor, 
,  Ml  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear ;  so  from  the  waves  of  Tybcr 

Did  I  the  tired  Caesar:  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature ;  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Caesar  earelesslv  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

ibid  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shaka.    'Tis  true,  this  god  did  shakai 

»  Sea  paartl.  sect  I.  of  the  prsabMchqitor. 
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His  coward  lipt  did  from  their  eolor  fly, 
^  And  that  same  eye  whoee  bend  doth  awe  the  worid, 
Did  lose  its  lustre ;  I  did  hear  him  croan : 
Av,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  baae  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cry'd Qire  me  some  drink,  Titinins,— 

As  a  sick  ^1.    Ye  eods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  eet  a  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Jultut  Catar,  Act  I.  Se.  3. 

Glo'ster,  inflamed  with  resentment  againet  his  son  Edgar,  could 
even  force  himself  into  a  momentary  conviction  that  they  were  not 
related: 

0  Btranee  fastened  rillain  I 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  l—I  neTer  eoC  him. 

King  Lear,  Act  U.  Sc.  3. 

When  by  great  sensibility  of  heart,  or  other  means,  grief  becomes 
immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  justify  itself,  is  prone  to  roafnify 
the  cause :  and  if  the  real  cause  admit  not  of  being  nugnifie^  the 
mind  seeks  a  cause  for  its  grief  in  imagined  future  erents : 

Buabff,  Madam,  your  Majesty  is  much  too  sad : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  aside  sel^harming  heaTiness, 
And  entertain  a  cheerftil  disposition. 

Quern.  To  please  the  King,  I  did ;  to  please  myself 

1  cannot  do  it    Yet  I  know  no  cause 

Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief: 
Sare  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard :  yet  acain,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  Fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  tow'rd  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  something  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieTes, 
Biore  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  &ing. 

RiekardU,  Act  II.  Be.  6. 

Resentment  at  first  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the  oflender,  in 
order  to  punish  him :  but  as  resentment,  when  so  outrageous,  is  con- 
trary to  conscience,  the  mind,  to  justify  its  passion,  is  disposed  to 
paint  these  relations  in  the  blackest  colors ;  and  it  comes,  at  last,  to 
De  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  punished  for  their  own  demerits. 

Anger  raised  by  an  accidental  stroke  upon  a  tender  part  of  the 
body,  is  sometimes  vented  upon  the  undesigning  cause.  But  as  the 
passion  in  that  case  is  absurd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  solid  gratifi- 
cation in  punishing  the  innocent,  the  mind,  prone  to  justify  as  well 
as  to  gratify  its  passion,  deludes  itself  into  a  conviction  that  the  ac- 
tion is  voluntary.  The  conviction,  however,  is  but  momentary:  the 
£r8t  reflection  shows  it  to  be  erroneous ;  and  the  passion  vanishes 
almost  instantaneously  with  the  conviction.  But  anger,  the  roost  vio- 
lent of  all  passions,  has  still  greater  influence :  it  sometimes  forces 
tfae  mind  to  personify  a  stock  or  a  stone,  if  it  happen  to  occasion 
bodily  pain,  and  even  to  believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be 
a  proper  object  of  resentment.  And  that  we  have  really  a  momen- 
tary conviction  of  its  being  a  voluntary  agent,  must  be  evident  from 
coDStdering,  that,  without  such  conviction,  the  passion  cnn  neither 
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be  justified  nor  gratified :  the  imagixiation  can  ^re  no  aid ;  for  t 
stock  or  a  stone  imagined  sensible,  cannot  be  an  object  of  panishmeot, 
if  the  mind  be  conscious  that  it  is  imagination  merely,  without  anj 
reality.  Of  such  personification,' involving  a  conviction  of  reality, 
there  is  one  illustrious  instance :  when  the  first  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Hellespont  was  destrojred  by  a  storm,  Xerxes  fell  into  a  transport 
of  rage,  so  excessive,  that  he  commanded  the  sea  to  be  punished  with 
300  stripes ;  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the 
following  words  to  be  pronounced — **  O  thou  salt  and  bitter  water ! 
thy  master  hath  condemned  thee  to  this  punishment  for  offending 
him  without  cause ;  and  is  resolved  to  pass  over  thee  in  despite  ojf 
thy  insolence:  with  reason  all  men  neglect  to  sacrifice  to  thee,  be- 
cause thou  art  both  disagreeable  and  treacherous."* 

Shakspeare  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the  irregular  influence 
of  passion  in  making  us  believe  things  to  be  otherwise  than  what 
they  are.  King  Lear,  in  bis  distress,  personifies  the  rain,  wind, 
and  thunder ;  and,  in  order  to  justify  his  resentment,  believes  them 
to  be  taking  part  with  his  daughters : 

Lear,  Rumble  thy  bellyful,  spit  fire,  ^xrat  rain  I 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elementa,  with  unkindnest; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  called  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.    Then  let  &U 
Your  horrible  pleasure.— —Here  I  stand,  your  slave; 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man  I 
But  yet  I  call  you  aerrile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    Oh  .*  oh  I  'tis  foul ! 

Lear,  Act  III.  Se.  3. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  against  his  favorite  horse  for 
carrying  Bolingbroke,  is  led  into  the  conviction  of  his  being  rational : 

Cfro&m.  O,  how  it  yeam'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation-day, 
When  Bo1ine;broke  rode  on  Roan  Barbary, 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dressed. 

K.  RUA.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  1  tell  me,  gentle  firiend, 
How  went  he  under  him  1 

Qroem,  So  proudly  as  he  had  disdain'd  the  groond. 

K.  Rick.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  Ids  bock ! 
That^ade  had  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 
This  nand  hath  made  him  proud  wiUi  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  1  would  he  not  fall  clown, 
^ince  pride  must  have  a  fall,)  and  breidc  the  neac 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  1 

kicKard  JL  Act  Y.  Se.  5. 

Hamlet,  swelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother's  second  marriage, 
was  strongly  inclined  to  lessen  the  time  of  her  widowhood,  Qie 
shortness  of  the  time  being  a  violent  circumstance  against  her ;  and 
he  deluaes  himself,  by  degrees,  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval  shorter 
than  the  real  one : 

BamUt. That  it  should  come  to  this  I 

But  two  months  dead !  nay,  not  so  much;  not  two;— • 

*  Herodotus,  book  7. 
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80  azeeUent  a  king,  that  was,  to  thia, 
Hyperion  to  a  aacyr:  so  loving  to  my  n.  >ther, 
Tnat  he  pormUted  not  the  winds  ofhpaT'n 
'Viait  her  face  too  rouehly.    Heav'n  and  earth 
Must  I  remember — wh^,  ahe  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appeUte  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on ;  Vet^  within  a  month, 

Let  me  not  think— Frailty,  thv  name  is  Wm^umi 
A  little  month;  or  ere  these  snoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  Other's  oody, 


Like  Niobe,  all  tears ^Why  ahe,  e'en  she- 


(O  heaVn !  a  beast  that  wanta  discourse  of  reason, 

Would  haTe  moum'd  longer)— married  with  mine  unele^  • 

My  lather's  brother;  but  no  more  iUce  my  <ath«, 

Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  I— - 

£re  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  ihishing  in  her  gauled  eyes. 

She  married— —Oh,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  I 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 

BamUi,  Act  I.  Se.  9. 

The  power  of  poasion  to  fiilsify  the  computation  of  time  if  remarkable 
in  this  instance ;  because  time,  which  has  an  accurate  measure,  is 
less  obsequious  to  our  desires  and  wishes,  than  objects  which  have 
no  precise  standard  of  less  or  more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  swallowed  upon  very  slender  evidence : 
our  wishes  magnify  the  probability  of  the  event,  as  well  as  the  vera- 
city of  the  relater ;  and  we  believe  as  certain,  what  at  best  is  doubtful. 
For  the  same  reason,  bad  news  gain  also  credit  upon  the  slightest 
evidence :  fear,  if  once  alarmed,  has  the  same  efiect  that  hope  has, 
to  magnify  every  circumstance  that  tends  to  conviction.  Shakspeare, 
who  shows  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  any  of  our  philo- 
sophers, has  in  his  Cjfmbeline^  represented  this  bias  of  the  mind ; 
for  he  makes  the  person  who  alone  was  affected  with  the  bad  news, 
yield  to  evidence  that  did  not  convince  any  of  his  companions. 
And  Othellot  ia  convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity  from  circumstances 
too  slight  to  move  any  person  less  interested. 

If  the  news  interest  us  in  so  low  a  degree  as  to  give  place  to 
reason,  the  efiect  will  not  be  altogether  the  same :  judging  of  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  the  story,  the  mind  settles  in  a  rational 
conviction,  either  that  it  is  true  or  not  But,  even  in  that  case,  the 
mind  is  not  allowed  to  rest  in  that  degree  of  conviction  which  is 
produced  by  rational  evidence :  if  the  news  be,  in  any  degree,  £aivor- 
able,  our  belief  is  raised  by  hope  to  an  improper  height ;  and  if 
unfavorable,  by  fear. 

This  observation  holds  equally  with  respect  to  future  events:  if  a 
future  event  be  either  much  wished  or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails 
to  augment  the  probability  beyond  truth. 

Timt  easiness  of  belief  with  respect  to  wonders  and  prodigies, 

even  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a  strange  phenomenon; 

because  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  following  proposition, 

ftbat  the  more  singular  any  event  is,  the  more  evidence  is  required 

•  Act  II.  Se.  4.  t  Act  III.  Se.  4. 
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to  produce  belief.  A  familiar  event  daily  occurring,  being  in  itself 
e«^tremely  probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and  therefore  is  vouched  by 
the  slightest  evidence ;  but  to  overcome  the  improbability  of  a  strange 
and  rare  event,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  the  very  strongest 
evidence  is  required.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  wonders  and 
prodigies  are  swallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon  evidence  that  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  most  ^miliar  occurrence.  It  has 
been  reckoned  difficult  to  explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind ;  but 
we  are  now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  passion  upon 
opinion  and  belief:  a  story  of  ghosts  or  fiiiries,  told  with  an  air  of 
eravity  and  truth,  raises  an  emotion  of  wonder,  and  perhaps  of 
aread:  and  these  emotions  imposing  upon  a  weak  mind,  impress 
upon  It  a  thorough  conviction  contrary  to  reason. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propensity  as  well  as  by 
passion.  An  innate  propensity  is  all  we  have  to  convince  us,  that 
the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform :  influenced  by  that  propensity, 
we  often  rashly  think,  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  have  an 
end;  and  in  natural  philosophy,  writers,  influenced  by  the  same 
propensity,  stretch,  commonly,  tneir  analogical  reasonings  beyond 
just  bounds. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  afiection  as  well  as  by  pro- 
pensity. The  noted  story  of  a  fine  lady  and  a  curate  viewing  the 
moon  through  a  telescope,  is  a  pleasant  illustration.  I  perceive, 
says  the  lady,  two  shadows  inclining  to  each  other ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly two  happy  lovers.  Not  at  all,  replies  the  curate ;  they  are 
two  steeples  of  a  cathedral. 

APPENDIX  TO  PART  V. 

MTHODS    THAT    NATURE    HAS   AFFORDED    FOR   COMPUTING    TINS 

AND   SPACE. 

The  luccMsion  of  our  thoughts  the  only  natural  method  of  computing  time ;  bat 
this  is  inaccurate — Two  periods  of  computing  time,  passing  and  past — ^Exam- 
ples of  time  passing:  Absence  appears  long  to  lovers — Time  appears  short  to 
a  criminal  between  sentence  ana  execution — Time  appears  long  when  bodily 
pain  is  fixed  to  one  part  of  the  body — Examples  of  time  past:  Here  we  naeasure 
by  succession  of  thought — To  distinguish  between  a  train  of  perceptions  and 
a  train  of  ideas  here  necessair — Time  employed  on  real  objects  appears  lon^gra 
ihan  tluit  spent  on  ideas — When  passii^  through  a  pc^ulous  country  time 
appears  longer  than  when  passing  tnrougn  a  barren  one — Tune  appears  short 
when  travelling  with  agreeable  company,  or  when  engaged  in  agreeable  work— 
Close  thinking  rendeis  time  short— ^Ghrief  has  the  same  effect. 

This  subject  is  introduced,  because  it  affords  several  curious 
examples  of  the  influence  of  passion  to  bias  the  mind  in  its  concep- 
tfons  and  opinions — a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  frequently  inculcateJ, 
as  there  is  not;  perhaps,  another  bias  in  human  nature  that  has  an 
influence,  so  universal,  to  make  us  wander  from  truth  as  well  as 
from  justice. 

I  begin  with  time ;  and  the  question  is,  what  was  the  measure  of 
time  before  artificial  measures  were  invented ;  and  what  is  the  mea- 
sure at  present  when  thes«  aro  not  nt  hand  ?    I  sp)eak  not  of  montht 
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tnd  days,  which  are  computed  hy  the  moon  aod  sun ;  hat  of  hoars, 
or  in  general  of  the  time  that  passes  between  any  two  occurrences 
when  there  is  not  access  to  the  sun.  The  only  natural  measure  is 
the  succession  of  our  thoughts ;  for  we  always  judge  the  time  to  be 
loog  or  short,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perceptions  and  ideas 
that  have  passed  during  that  interval.  This  measure  ia,  indeed,  fiir 
from  being  accurate ;  because  in  a  quick  and  in  a  slow  succession, 
it  must  evidently  produce  difierent  computations  of  the  same  time : 
but,  however  inaccurate,  it  is  the  only  measure  by  which  we  natu- 
rally calculate  time*";  and  that  measure  is  applied  on  all  occasions, 
without  regard  to  any  casual  variation  in  the  rate  of  succession. 

That  measure  would  however  be  tolerable,  did  it  labor  under  no 
other  imperfection  beside  that  mentioned :  but  in  many  instances  it 
is  much  more  fellacious;  in  order  to  explain  which  distinctly,  an 
anal3r8i8  will  be  necessary.     Time  is  computed  at  two  difierent 
periods;  one  while  it  is  passing,  another  aAer  it  is  past:   these 
computations  shall  be  considered  separately,  with  the  errors  to 
which  each  of  them  is  liable.     Beginnmg  with  computation  of  time, 
while  it  is  passing,  it  is  a  common  and  trite  observation,  that  to 
lovers  absence  appears,  immeasurably  long — every  minute  an  hour, 
and  every  day  a  year :  the  same  computation  is  made  in  every  case 
where  we  long  for  a  distant  event ;  as  where  one  is  in  expectation 
of  good  news,  or  where  a  profligate  heir  watches  for  the  death  of  an 
old  rich  miser.     Opposite  to  these  are  instances  not  fewer  in  niynber : 
to  a  criminal  the  interval  between  sentence  and  execution  appears 
wofuUy  short :  and  the  same  holds  in  every  case  where  one  dreads 
an  approaching  event ;  of  which,  even  a  schoolboy  can  bear  witness: 
the  liour  allowed  him  for  plavi  moves,  in  his  apprehension,  with  a 
▼ery  swift  pace;  before  he  is  thoroughly  engaged,  the  hour  is  gone. 
A  computation  founded  on  the  number  of  ideas,  will  never  produce 
estimates  so  regularly  opposite  to  each  other ;  for  our  wishes  do  not 
produce  a  slow  succession  of  ideas,  nor  our  fears  a  quick  succession, 
what  then  moves  nature,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  to  desert  her  ordi* 
nary  measure  for  one  very  difierent  ?    I  know  not  that  this  question 
ever  has  been  resolved ;  the  false  estimates  I  have  suggested  being 
so  common  and  fiimiliar,  that  no  writer  has  thought  of  their  cause. 
And,  indeed,  to  enter  upon  this  matter  without  preparation,  might 
occasion  some  difficulty;  to  encounter  which  we  are  luckily  pre- 
pared, by  what  is  said  upon  the  power  of  passion  to  bias  the  mind  in 
Its  perceptions  and  opinions.     Among  the  circumstances  that  terrify 
a  condemned  criminsl,  the  short  time  he  has  to  live  is  one;  whicn 
time,  by  the  influence  of  terror,  is  made  to  appear  still  shorter  than 
It  is  in  reality.     In  the  same  manner,  among  the  distresses  of  an 
absent  lover,  the  time  of  separation  is  a  capital  circumstance,  which 
for  that  reason  is  greatly  magnified  by  his  anxiety  and  impatience: 
he  imagines  that  the  time  of  meeting  comes  on  very  slowly,  or 
rather  that  it  will  never  come:  every  minute  is  thought  of  an  intole- 
rable lengtL     Here  is  a  fair,  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  reason,  why 
time  is  thought  to  be  tedious  when  we  long  for  a  future  event,  and 
not  less  fleet  when  we  dread  the  event.     The  reason  is  confirmaa 
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by  other  inHanoes.  Bodily  pain,  fixed  to  one  pait  produces  a  slov 
traio  of  perceptions,  which,  according  to  the  common  messure  ot 
time,  ought  to  make  it  appear  short :  yet  we  know,  that,  in  such  t 
state,  time  has  the  opposite  appearance ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  bodily 
pain  is  alwajrs  attended  witn  a  degree  of  impatience,  which  makes 
us  think  every  minute  to  be  an  hour.  The  same  holds  where  the 
pain -shifts  from  phice  to  place;  but  not  so  remarkably,  because  such 
a  pain  is  not  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  impatience.  The 
impatience  a  man  has  in  travelling  through  a  barren  country,  or  in 
a  bad  road,  makes  him  think,  during  the  journey,  that  time  goes  on 
with  a  very  slow  pace.  We  shall  see  afterward,  that  a  very  difierent 
computation  is  made  when  the  journey  is  over. 

How  ought  it  to  stand  with  a  person  who  apprehends  bad  news? 
It  will  probably  be  thought  that  the  case  of  tnis  person  resembles 
that  of  a  criminal,  who,  terrified  at  his  approaching  execution, 
believes  every  hour  to  be  but  a  minute:  yet  the  computation  is 
directly  opposite.  Reflecting  upon  the  difficulty,  there  appears  one 
capital  distmguishing  circumstance :  the  fate  of  the  criminal  is  de- 
termined ;  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  person  is  still  in  sus- 
pense. Every  one  has  felt  the  distress  that  accompanies  suspense: 
we  wish  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate,  even  at  the  expense  of  bad  news. 
This  ease,  therefore,  upon  a  more  narrow  inspection,  resembles  that 
of  bodily  pain :  the  present  distress,  in  both  cases,  makes  the  time 
appeal^  extremely  tedious. 

The  reader,  probably,  will  not  be  displeased,  to  have  this  branch 
of  the  subject  illustrated,  by  an  author  who  is  acquainted  with  every 
maze  of  the  human  heart,  and  who  bestows  ineffiible  grace  and  orna- 
ment upon  every  subject  he  handles : 

Rosalinda.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a-clock  1 

Orlando.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'day:  there's  no  clock  in  the  forest 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest;  else,  sighing  every  minuie,  and 
groaning  every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time,  as  well  as  a  doek. 

Orla.  Why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  1    Had  not  that  been  as  proper  Y 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in  diverse  paces  with  diverse  persons. 
I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  TimegaUops 
withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orla.  I  pr*ythee  whom  doth  he  trot  withal  1 
^  Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  youn^  maid  between  the  contract  of  her  mar- 
riage and  the  day  it  is  solemnized :  if  the  mterim  be  but  ase*ennight.  Time's  pace 
is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years. 

Orla.  Who  ambles  Time  withal  1 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  goat: 
for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study;  and  the  other  lives  merrily, 
because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and  wastefol  learn- 
ing: the  other  knowing  no  burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These  Times 
ambles  withal. 

Orla.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withall 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows:  for,  tho'  he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fidi,  he 
chinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

Orla.  Whom  stays  it  still  withal  1 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  Yac^tion :  for  they  sleep  between  term  and  teno, 
and  then  they  perceiye  not  how  Time  moves. 

As  Yon  Uke  i»,  Act  m.  Sc  9. 

The  nattiral  method  q(  computing  present  time,  shows  how  frr 
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from  truth  we  nay  be  led  by  the  irreffokr  influence  of  peaeion :  nor 
are  our  ^ea  immediately  opened  when  the  acene  is  paat;  ibr  the 
deception  continues  while  there  remain  any  tracea  of  the  paasion. 
But  looking  back  upon  past  time  when  the  joy  or  diatreaa  ia  no  longer 
remembered,  the  computation  is  very  different :  in  that  condition,  we 
coolly  and  deliberately  make  use  of  the  ordinary  measure*  namely,  the 
course  of  our  perceptions.  And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  errora  to 
which  this  measure  is  subjected.  Here  we  must  diatinguiah  between 
a  train  of  perceptions,  and  a  train  of  ideaa.  Real  objecta  make  a 
strong  impression,  and  are  faithfully  remembered:  ideai^  on  the 
contrary,  however  entertaining  at  the  time,  are  apt  to  eacape  a 
subsequent  recollection.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  retrospection,  the  time 
that  was  employed  upon  real  objects,  appears  longer  Mhan  that 
employed  upon  ideas :  the  former  are  more  accurately  recollected 
than  the  latter ;  and  we  measure  the  time  by  the  number  that  ia 
recollected.  This  doctrine  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples.  After 
finishing  a  journey  through  a  populous  country,  the  frequency  of 
agreeable  objecta,  distinct^  recollected  by  the  trsYeler,  makea  the 
time  spent  in  the  journey  appear  to  him  longer  than  it  was  in  reality ; 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  first  journey,  when  every  object  is 
new,  and  makea  a  strong  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  after  finish- 
ing a  journey  through  a  barren  country  thinly  peopled,  the  time  ap> 
pears  short,  being  measured  by  the  number  of  objects,  which  were 
few,  and  far  from  interesting.  Here  in  both  instancea  a  computation  is 
made,  directly  opposite  to  that  made  during  the  journey.  And  thia, 
by  the  way,  serves  to  account  for  what  may  appear  aingnlar,  that  in  a 
Imrren  country,  a  computed  mile  is  always  longer,  than  near  the 
capital,  where  the  country  is  rich  and  populous :  the  traveler  haa 
no  natural  measure  of  the  miles  he  has  traveled,  other  than  the  time 
bestowed  upon  the  journey ;  nor  any  natural  measure  of  the  time, 
other  than  the  number  of  his  perceptions :  now  these,  being  few 
from  the  paucity  of  objects  in  a  waste  country,  lead  him  to  compute 
that  the  time  has  been  short,  and  consequently  that  the  miles  have 
been  few :  by  the  same  method  of  computation,  the  great  number  of 
perceptions,  from  the  quantity  of  objects  in  a  populous  country,  make 
the  traveler  conjecture  that  the  time  has  b^n  lon^,  and  the  miles 
many.  The  last  step  of  the  computation  is  obvious :  in  estimating  the 
distance  of  one  place  from  another,  if  the  miles  be  reckoned  few  in 
number,  each  mile  must  of  course  be  long;  if  many  in  number, 
each  must  be  short 

Again,  traveling  with  an  acfreeable  companion,  produces  a  short 
computation  both  of  the  road  and  of  time ;  especially  if  there  be, 
few  objects  that  demand  attention,  or  if  the  objects  be  lamiliar :  and 
the  case  is  the  same  of  young  people  at  a  ball,  or  of  a  joyous  com- 
pany over  a  bottle :  the  ideas  with  which  they  have  been  entertained, 
being  transitory,  escape  the  memory:  after  the  journey  and  the  enter- 
tainment are  over,  they  reflect  that  they  have  been  much  diverted, 
but  scarcely  can  say  about  what. 

When  one  is  totally  occupied  with  any  agreeable  work  that  admita 
not  many  objects,  time  runs  on  without  observation :  apd  upon  a 
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iiubseaaeiit  reeoUection,  mast  appear  abort,  in  proportion  to  the  pan- 
city  of  objecta.  This  is  atill  more  remarkable  in  close  contempb- 
lion  and  in  deep  thinking,  where  the  train,  compoaed  wholly  of 
ideaa,  proceeda  with  an  extremely  slow  pace:  not  only  are  the  ideas 
few  in  number,  but  are  apt  to  escape  an  after  reckoning.  The  like 
false  reckonins^  of  time  may  proceed  from  an  opposite  state  of  mind : 
in  a  reverie,  where  ideas  float  at  random  without  making  any  impres- 
sion, time  goes  on  unheeded,  and  the  reckoning  is  lost.  A  roYerie 
may  be  so  profound  as  to  prevent  the  recollection  of  any  one  idea : 
that  the  mind  was  busied  in  a  train  of  thinking,  may,  in  general,  be 
remembered ;  but  what  was  the  subject,  has  quite  escaped  the  memory. 
In  such  a  case,  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  about  the  time,  having  do 
data  for  making  a  computation.  No  cause  produces  so  fahe  a 
reckoning  of  time,  as  immoderate  grief:  the  mind,  in  that  state,  is 
violently  attached  to  a  single  object,  and  admits  not  a  di^rent 
thought :  any  other  object  breaking  in,  is  instantly  banished,  ao  as 
scarcely  to  give  an  appearance  of  succession.  In  a  reverie,  we  are 
uncertain  of  the  time  that  is  past;  but,  in  the  example  now  given, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  certainty,  that  the  time  must  have  been 
short,  when  the  perceptions  are  so  few  in  number. 

The  natural  measure  of  space,  appears  more  obscure  than  that  of 
time.  I  venture,  however,  to  mention  it,  leaving  it  to  be  fiatrther  pro- 
secuted, if  it  be  thought  of  any  importance. 

The  space  marked  out  for  a  house  appears  considerably  larger 
after  it  is  divided  into  its  proper  parts.  A  piece  of  ground  appears 
larger  after  it  is  surrounded  with  a  fence ;  and  still  larger  when  it  is 
made  a  garden  and  divided  into  different  compartmenta. 

On  the  contrary,  a  large  plain  looks  less  after  it  is  divided  into 
parts.  The  sea  must  be  excepted,  which  looks  less  from  that  very 
circumstance  of  not  being  divided  into  parts. 

A  room  of  a  moderate  size  appears  larger  when  properly  furnished. 
But,  when  a  very  large  room  is  furnished,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  not 
lessened  in  appearance. 

A  room  of  a  ntoderate  size  looks  less  by  having  a  ceiling  lower 
than  in  proportion.  The  same  low  ceiling  makes  a  very  large  room 
look  larger  than  it  is  in  reality. 

These  experiments  are  by  fiir  too  small  a  stock  for  a  general 
theory :  but  they  are  all  that  occur  at  present ;  and,  instead  of  a  regu* 
icir  system,  I  have  nothing  for  the  reader's  instruction  but  a  few 
conjectures. 

The  largest  angle  of  vision  seems  to  be  the  natural  meaaure  oi 
space :  the  eye  is  the  only  judge ;  and  in  examining  with  it  the  size 
of  any  plain,  or  the  length  of  any  line,  the  most  accurate  method  that 
can  he  taken  is,  to  run  over  the  object  in  parts :  the  largest  part  that 
can  be  seen  with  one  steadfast  look,  determines  the  largest  angle  of 
vision  j  and,  when  that  angle  is  given,  one  may  institute  a  calculation, 
by  trymg  with  the  eye  how  many  of  these  parts  are  in  the  whole. 

.  Whether  this  angle  be  the  same  in  all  men,  I  know  not :  the 
smallest  angle  of  vision  is  ascertained  ]  and  to  ascertain  the  largest, 
would  not  be  lees  curious. 
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/But  supposing  it  known,  it  would  be  a  yery  imperfect  measure: 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  natural  measure  of  time :  for  it  requires 
great  steadiness  of  eye  to  measure  a  line  with  any  accuracy,  by  ap* 
plying  to  it  the  largest  angle  of  distinct  vision.  And  supposing  that 
steadiness  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  the  measure  will  oe  imperfect 
from  other  circumstances.  The  space  comprehended  under  this 
angle  will  be  different  according  to  the  distance,  and  also  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  object :  of  a  perpendicular  this  angle  will 
comprehend  the  smallest  space ;  the  space  will  be  larger  in  looking 
upon  an  inclined  plain ;  and  will  be  larger  or  less  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  inclination. 

This  measure  of  space,  like  the  measure  of  time,  is  liable  to  seve- 
ral errors,  from  certain  operations  of  the  mind,  which  will  account 
for  some  of  the  erroneous  judgments  above  mentioned.  The  space 
marked  out  for  a  dwelling-house,  where  the  eye  is  at  any  reasonable 
distance,  is  seldom  greater  than  can  be  seen  at  once,  without  moving 
die  head  :  divide  that  space  into  two  or  three  equal  parts,  aiid  none 
of  these  parts  will  appear  much  less  than  what  can  be  comprehended 
at  one  distinct  look ;  consequently  each  of  them  will  appear  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  what  the  whole  did  before  the  division.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  be  very  small,  so  as  scarcely  to  fill  the 
eye  at  one  look,  its  division  into  parts  will,  I  conjecture,  make  it 
appear  still  less:  the  minuteness  ot  the  parts  is,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion of  ideas,  transferred  to  the  whole ;  and  we  pass  the  same  judg- 
ment on  the  latter  that.we  do  on  the  former. 

The  space  marked  out  for  a  small  garden  is  surveyed  almost  at 
one  view;  and  requires  a  motion  of  the  eye  so  slight,  as  to  pass  for 
an  object  that  can  be  comprehended  under  the  largest  angle  of  dis- 
tinct vision :  if  not  divided  into  too  many  parts,  we  are  apt  to  form 
the  same  judgment  of  each  part,  and  consequently  to  magnify  the 
garden  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  parts. 

A  very  large  plain  without  protuberances  is  an  object  no  less  rare 
than  beautiful ;  and  in  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time,  it  must  pro- 
duce an  emotion  of  wonder.  That  emotion,  however  slight,  imposes 
on  the  mind,  and  makes  it  judge  that  the  plain  is  larger  than  it  is  in 
'*ality.  Divide  the  plain  into  parts,  and  our  wonder  ceases ;  it  is  no 
monger  considered  as  one  great  plain,  but  as  so  many  different  fields 
or  inclosures. 

The  first  time  one  beholds  the  sea,  it  appears  to  be  large  beyond' 
all  bounds.  When  it  becomes  familiar,  and  ceases  to  raise  our  won- 
der, it  appears  less  than  it  is  in  reality.  In  a  storm  it  appears  large, 
being  distinguishable  bv  the  rolling  waves  into  a  number  of  great 
parts.  Islands  scattered  at  considerable  distances,  add  in  appearance 
to  its  size :  each  intercepted  part  looks  extremely  large,  and  we  insen- 
sibly apply  arithmetic  to  increase  the  appearance  of  the  whol& 
Many  islands  scattered  at  hand,  give  a  diminutive  appearance  to  the 
sea,  by  its  connection  with  its  diminutive  parts :  the  Lomond  lake 
«rould  undoubtedly  look  larger  without  its  islands.  ^ 

Furniture  increases  in  appearance  the  size  of  a  small  room,  for 
the  same  reason  that  divisions  increase  in  appearance  the  size  of  a 
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gaiden.  The  emotion  of  wonder  which  is  laised  hy  a  Tery  largv 
room  without  furniture,  makes  it  look  larger  than  it  is  in  reaihy :  it 
completely  furnished,  we  view  it  in  parts,  and  our  wonder  is  not 
raised. 

A  low  ceiling  has  a  diminutiye  appearance,  which,  by  an  easy 
transition  of  ideas,  is  communicated  to  the  length  and  breadth,  pro- 
vided they  bear  any  proportion  to  the  heisfht  If  they  be  out  of  all 
proportion,  the  opposition  seizes  the  mind,  and  raises  some  d^^ree 
of  wonder,  whicn  makes  the  difference  appear  greater  than  it 
really  is. 

PART  VI. 

TBS  RESEHBLANCB  OF  KMOTIONS  TO  THKIR  CAUSS8. 


Aianv  emotions  resemble  their  causes — Examples :  Motion — Sounds — ^A  waD  or 
pillaj^-Pasture — Emotions  raised  by  the  qualities,  actions,  and  passiona  of  « 
sensible  being — Love— Gratitude,  courage,  and  all  virtuous  actions— Ghrief— 
Fear— Pity — ^Emotions  raised  by  bad  passions  snd  actions  do  not  resembfe 
th^  causes. 

That  many  emotions  have  some  resemblance  to  their  canoes,  is  a 
truth  that  can  be  made  clear  by  induction ;  though,  as  &r  as  I  know, 
the  observation  has  not  been  made  by  any  writer.  Motion,  in  its 
diflerent  circumstances,  is  productive  of  feelings  that  resemble  it : 
sluggish  motion,  for  example,  causes  a  languid  unpleasant  feeling ; 
slow  uniform  motion,  a  feeling  calm  and  pleasant;  and  brisk  modon, 
a  lively  feeling  that  rouses  the  spirits,  ana  promotes  activity.  A  hl\ 
of  water  through  rocks,  raises,  in  the  miod,  a  tumultuous,  confused 
agitation,  extremely  similar  to  its  cause.  When  force  is  exerted 
with  any  effort,  the  spectator  feels  a  similar  effort,  as  offeree  exerted 
within  his  mind.  A  large  object  swells  in  the  heart  An  elevated 
object  makes  the  spectator  stand  erect. 

Sounds  also  produce  emotions  or  feelings  that  resemble  them.  A 
sound  in  a  low  key  brings  down  the  mind;  such  a  sound  in  a  full 
tone  has  a  certain  solemnity,  which  it  communicates  to  the  feeling 
produced  by  it  A  sound  in  a  high  key  cheers  the  mind  by  raising 
It:  such  a  s^und  in  a  full  tone  both  elevates  and  swells  the  mind. 

Again,  a  wall  or  pillar  that  declines  from  the  perpendicular,  pro- 
duces a  painful  feeling,  as  of  a  tottering  and  felling  within  the  mind  : 
and  a  feeling  somewhat  similar  is  produced  bv  a  tall  pillar  that 
stands  so  ticklish  as  to  look  like  felling.*  A  column  with  a  base 
looks  more  firm  and  stable  than  upon  the  naked  ground ;  and  for 
that  reason  is  more  agreeable :  and  though  the  cylinder  is  a  more 

*  Sunt  enim  Tempe  saltus  transitu  difficilis :  nam  prster  angustias  per  quinque 
millia,  quaexiguum  jumento  onusto  iter  est,  rupes  utrinque  ita  abscises  sum,  ut 
despici  vix  sine  vsrtigine  quadam  simul  oculorum  animique  possit 

TUm  £im«f,  lib.  44.  sect  6. 

For  the  forest  of  Tempe  is  difficult  to  pass— besides  the  narrowness  for  five 
mites  affording  scant  passage  for  a  laden  beast,  the  rocks  on  each  side  am  so 
parted,  that  they  ean  scarcely  be  contemplated,  without  a  certain  giddiness,  both 
of  the  eyes  and  the  brain. 
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beautifal  figure*  yet  the  cube  for  a  baae  in  preferred :  its  angles  being 
extended  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre  than  the  circumference 
of  a  cylinder.  This  excludes  not  a  different  reason,  that  the  base, 
the  shaft,  and  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  ought,  for  the  sake  of  Tarietj, 
CO  differ  from  each  other :  if  the  shaft  be  round,  the  base  and  capital 
ought  to  be  square. 

A  constrained  posture,  uneasy  to  the  man  himself,  \8  disagreeable 
10  the  spectator ;  whence  a  rule  in  painting,  that  the  drapery  ought 
not  to  adhere  to  the  body,  but  hang  loose,  that  the  figures  may  ap* 
oear  easy  and  free  in  their  movements.  The  constrslned  posture  of 
t  French  dancing  master  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pieces,  is  for  that 
reason  disagreeable ;  and  it  is  also  ridiculous,  because  the  constraint 
8  assumed  as  a  grace. 

The  foregoing  observation  is  not  confined  to  emotions  or  feelings 
taised  by  still  life:  it  holds  also  in  those  which  are  raised  by  the 
lualitieb,  actions,  and  passions,  of  a  sensible  being.  Love  inspired 
i>y  a  fiiit^  woman  assumes  her  qualities :  it  is  sublime,  soft,  tender, 
•.evere,  oi*  i^>,  accordmg  to  its  cause.  This  is  still  more  remarkable 
kD  emoiiund  raised  uy  human  actions :  it  has  already  been  remark- 
t,Q,*  that  any  dignai  instance  of  gratitude,  beside  procuring  esteem 
ibi  the  author,  raiseh,  m  the  spectator,  a  vague  emotion  of  gratitude, 
wbich  dlbposeb  him  to  oe  grateful ;  and  I  now  ftirther  remark,  that 
this  vague  emotion  has  a  btrong  resemblance  to  its  cause,  namely, 
the  passion  ihai  pioduced  the  grateiul  action.  Courage  exerted  in- 
spires the  reader  as  well  as  the  spectator  with  a  like  emotion  of 
courage ;  a  jusi  action  lORihes  our  love  of  justice,  and  a  generous 
action  louses  our  generosity.  In  short,  with  respect  to  all  virtuous 
actions,  it  will  be  found  by  mauction,  that  they  lead  us  to  imitation, 
by  in9]firiug  emotions  resembting  che  passions  that  produce  these 
actions.  And  hence  the  advantage  ot  choice  books  and  choice 
company. 

Oriel  a3  well  as  Joy  is  mieciious .  ihe  emotions  they  each  raise 
in  a  speciatoi  resemble iiiem  peifectiy.  Fear  is  equally  infectious: 
and  hence  in  an  army,  a  few  taking  fright,  even  without  cause, 
spread  the  ini'ection  till  it  becomes  an  universal  panic.  Pity  is  simi- 
lar to  its  cause ;  a  parting  scene  oetween  lovers  or  friends,  produces, 
in  the  spectator,  a  sort  of  pity,  which  is  tender  like  the  distress :  the 
anguish  of  remorse,  produces  pity  of  a  harsh  kind;  and  if  the  re- 
mofse  be  extreme,  the  pity  has  a  mixture  of  horror.  Anger  I  think 
is  singular ;  for  even  where  ii  is  moderate,  and  causes  no  disgust, 
it  disposes  not  the  spectator  to  anger  in  any  degree. t  Covetousness, 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  other  vicious  passions,  are  so  far  from  raising 
any  emotion  similar  to  themselves,  to  incite  a  spectator  to  imitation, 
tliat  they  have  an  opposite  efilect :  they  raise  abhorrence,  and  fortify 
tlie  spectator  in  his  aversion  to  such  actions.  When  anger  is  im* 
xxioderate,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  same  efiect. 

*  Pan  I.  qf  this  chapter,  sect  4. 

t  Aristotle,  Poet.  cap.  18.  sect  3.  says,  that  anger  raises  in  the  spectator  a  8nni> 
emotion  of  anger. 
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Action!  always  prompied  by  deiire — All  pasaionB  eonducire  to  ^Uic  good— Am 
agreeable  cauae  producea  a  pleasant  emotion ;  a  disagreeable  cause,  painfol— 
Inanimate  objects  agreeable — They  promote  happiness — They  excite  indiis- 


emotion,  accompanied  with  desire — Final  cauae — It  promotes  our 
A  painfiil  emotion  excited  by  a  person  in  distress — Sdf-loTe  would  indiioe  us  lo 
turn  from  it-^Benerolence,  to  reliere  it — Termed  s^pathjr — Indisnatimi  ex* 
cited  by  vice  and  wickedness— To  secure  us  from  injury,  injurjr  done  to  our 
selres  requires  retaliation — Painful  emotions  excited  m  a  deiinc]uent  by  a 
disagreeable  action,  termed  remorse — Right  or  wrong,  actions  never  indiiTerent 
to  tte  spectator— When  right,  they  inspire  esteem ;  when  wrong,  disclose — Good 
qualities  in  myself  raise  esteem  as  well  as  in  another;  mean  mialiciea,  infai- 
ority — An  appetite  for  fame  useful,  and  of  moral  tendency — Communication 
of  passion  to  related  objects  extends  the  social  affections — The  eontrary  ten- 
dency of  malerolent  passions — This  regards  sava^  only — The  economy  of 
the  human  passions  entertaining  to  the  rational  mind. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  we  never  act  but  by  the  impulse 
of  desire ;  which  in  other  words  is  saying,  that  passion,  by  the  de- 
sire included  in  it,  is  what  determines  the  will.  Hence  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  our  passions  I ) 
directed  to  proper  objects,  tend  lO  just  and  rational  ends,  and  with 
relation  to  each  other,  be  duly  balanced.  The  beauty  of  contrivance* 
so  conspicuous  in  the  human  frame,  is  not  confined  to  the  rational 
part  of  our  nature,  but  is  visible  over  the  whole.  Concerning  the 
passions  in  particular,  however  irre^lar,  headstrong,  and  perverse* 
in  a  slight*  view,  they  may  appear,  I  hope  to  demonstrate,  that  they 
are,  by  nature,  modelled  and  tempered  with  perfect  wisdom,  'or  the 
good  of  society  as  well  as  for  private  good.  The  subject,  trei  ted  at 
lArge,  would  bie  too  extensive  for  the  present  work :  all  there  is  room 
for  is  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  sensitive  part  of  o  r  na- 
ture, without  regarding  that  strange  irregularity  of  passion  disco- 
vered in  dome  individuals.  Such  topical  irregularities,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  cannot  fairly  be  held  an  objection  to  the  present  theorj. 
We  are  frequently,  it  is  true,  misled  by  inordinate  passion ;  but  we 
are  also,  and  perhaps  no  less  frequently,  misled  by  wrong  judgment 

In  order  to  fulfil  my  engagement,  it  must  be  premised,  that  an 
agreeable  cause  always  produces  a  pleasant  emotion;  and  a  dis- 
agreeable cause,  a  painful  emotion.  This  is  a  general  law  of  nature, 
which  admits  not  a  single  exception.  Agreeableness  in  the  cause  is 
indeed  so  essentially  connected  with  pleasure  in  the  emotion,  its  cAct, 
that  an  agreeable  cause  cannot  be  better  defined,  than  by  its  power 
of  producmg  a  pleasant  emotion :  and  disagreeableness  in  the  caaae 
has  the  same  necessary  connection  with  pain  in  the  emotion  pro- 
duced by  it 

From  this  preliminary  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  know  for  what 
end  an  emotion  is  made  pleasant  or  painful,  we  must  begin  with 
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inquiring  for  what  end  ita  cause  is  made  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 
And,  wit^  respect  to  inanimate  objects,  considered  as  the  causes  oi 
emotions,  many  of  them  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to  promote  our 
happiness ;  and  it  proves  invincibly  the  benignity  of  the  Deity,  that 
we  are  placed  in  tne  midst  of  objects  for  the  most  part  agreeable 
But  that  is  not  alL  The  balk  of  such  objects,  being  of  real  use  in 
life,  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to  excite  our  industry:  witness  a 
large  tree,  a  well-dressed  &lIow,  a  rich  field  of  grain,  and  others 
that  may  be  named  without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy 
to  specif^  a  disagreeable  object  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  hurtful. 
Some  things  are  made  disagreeable,  such  as  a  rotten  carcase,  be- 
cause they  are  noxious:  others,  a  -dirty  marsh,  for  example,  or  a 
barren  heath,  are  made  disagreeable,  in  order,  as  above,  to  excite 
our  industry.  And,  with  respect  to  the  few  things  that  are  neither 
agreeable  nor  disagreeable,  it  will  be  made. evident,  that  their  being 
left  indifferent  is  not  a  work  of  chance  but  of  wisdom  :  of  such  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  give  several  instances. 

Because  inanimate  objects  that  are  agreeable  fix  our  attention,  and 
draw  us  to  them,  they  in  that  respect  are  termed  attractive  :  such 
objects  inspire  pleasant  emotions,  which  are  gratified  by  adhering  to 
the  objects,  and  enjoying  them.  Because  disagreeable  objects  of  the 
same  kind  repel  us  from  them,  they,  in  that  respect,  are  termed  reptd' 
sive:  and  the  painful  emotions  raised  by  sucn  objects  are  gratified 
by  flying  from  them.  Thus,  in  general,  with  respect  to  things  in- 
animate, the  tendency  of  every  pleasant  emotion  is  to  prolong  the 
pleasure ;  and  the  tendency  of  every  painful  emotion  is  to  end  the 
pain. 

Sensible  beings  considered  as  objects  of  passion,  lead  into  a  more 
complex  theory.  A  sensible  being  that  is  agreeable  by  its  attributes, 
inspires  us  with  a  pleasant  emotion  accompanied  with  desire;  and 
the  question  is,  what  is  naturally  the  gratification  of  that  desire? 
Were  man  altogether  selfish,  his  nature  would  lead  him  to  indulffe 
the  pleasant  emotion,  without  making  any  acknowledgment  to  the 
person  who  gives  him  pleasure,  more  than  to  a  pure  air  or  tempe- 
rate clime :  but  as  man  is  endued  with  a  principle  of  benevolence 
aa  well  as  of  selfishness,  he  is  prompted  by  his  nature  to  desire  the 
good  of  every  sensible  being  that  gives  him  pleasure ;  and  the  hap- 
piness of  that  being  is  the  gratiScation  of  his  desire.  The  final 
cause  of  desire  so  directed  is  illustrious:  it  contributes  to  a  man's 
own  happiness,  by  afiTordinff'  him  means  of  gratification  beyond  what 
selfishness  can  afibrd ;  ana,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends  eminently  to 
advance  the  happiness  of  others.  This  lajrs  open  a  beautiful  theory 
in  the  nature  of  man.  A  selfish  action  can  only  benefit  myself:  a 
benevolent  action  benefit^  myself  as  .much  as  it  benefits  others.  In 
a  word,  benevolence  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  be  the  most  re- 
fined selfishness ;  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  silence  certain  shal- 
low philosophers,  who,  ignorant  of  human  nature,  teach  a  disgustful 
doctrine,  that  to  serve  others,  unless  with  a  view  to  our  own  happi- 
ness, is  weakness  and  folly ;  as  if  self-love  only,  and  not.benevolence, 
contributed  to  our  happiness.  The  hand  of  God  is  too  visible  in  the 
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human  frame,  to  permit  us  to  think  seriously,  that  there  ever  can  be 
any  jarring  or  inconsistency  among  natural  principles,  those  espe- 
cially of  self-love  and  benevolence,  which  govern  the  bulk  of  oar 
actions.* 

Next  in  order  come  sensible  beings  that  are  in  distress.  A  person 
in  distress,  being  so  far  a  disagreeable  object,  must  raise  in  a  specta- 
tor a  painful  passion ;  and,  were  man  purely  a  selfish  being,  he 
would  desire  to  be  relieved  from  that  pain,  by  turning  from  the 
object.  But  the  principle  of  benevolence  gives  an  opposite  direction 
to  his  desire :  it  makes  him  desire  to  afford  relief:  and  by  relieving 
the  person  from  distress,  his  passion  is  gratified.  The  painful  pas- 
sion thus  directed,  is  termed  sympathy ;  which,  though  painful,  is 
yet  in  its  nature  attractive.  And,  with  respect  to  its  final  cause,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss :  it  not  only  tends  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature  from 
distress,  but  in  its  gratification  is  greatly  more  pleasant  than  if  it 
were  repulsive. 

We,  m  the  last  place,  bring  under  consideration  persons  hateful 
by  vice  or  wickedness.  Imagine  a  wretch  who  has  latelj  perpe- 
trated some  horrid  crime :  he  is  disagreeable  to  every  spectator ;  and 
consequently  raises  in  every  spectator  a  painful  passion.  What  is 
the  natural  gratification  of  that  passion  ?  I  must  here  again  observe, 
that,  supposing  man  to  be  entirely  a  selfish  being,  he  would  be 
prompted  by  his  nature  to  relieve  himself  from  the  pain,  hy  averting 
nis  eye,  ana  banishing  the  criminal  from  his  thoughts.  But  man  is 
not  so  constituted:  he  is  composed  of  many  principles,  which, 
though  seemingly  contradictory,  are  perfectly  concordant  His 
actions  are  influenced  by  the  principle  oi  benevolence,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  selfishness:  and  in  order  to  answer  the  foregoing  question, 
I  must  introduce  a  third  principle,  no  less  remarkable  in  its  influ- 
ence than  either  of  these  mentioned  ;  it  is  that  principle,  common  to 
all,  which  prompts  us  to  punish  those  who  do  wrong.  An  envious, 
a  malicious,  or  a  cruel  action,  being  disagreeable,  raises  in  the  spec- 
tator the  painful  emotion  of  resentment,  which  frequently  swells  into 
0  passion ;  and  the  natural  gratification  of  the  desire  included  in  thai 
passion,  is  to  punish  the  guilty  peraon :  I  must  chastise  the  wretch 
bv  indignation  at  least  and  hatred,  if  not  more  severely.  Here  the 
final  cause  is  self-evident. 

An  injury  done  to  myself,  touching  me  more  than  when  done  to 

*  With  shallow  thinkers  the  selfish  system  Ikatwally  prevails  in  theory,  I  do 
not  say  in  praetioe.  During  infancy,  our  desires  centre  mostly  in  oorselTes: 
every  one  perceives  intuitively  the  comfort  of  food  and  raiment,  of  a  snug  d  v^ 
ing,  and  of  every  conrenience.  But  that  doing  good  to  others  will  make  us 
happy,  is  not  so  evkient;  feeding  the  hungry,  for  example,  or  clothins  the  nidccd. 
This  truth  is  seen  but  obscuruy  by  the  gross  of  mankind,  if  at  all  seen  :  the 
superior  pleasure  Uiat  accompanies  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  of  friendship,  anu 
of  every  social  principle,  is  not  clearly  understood  till  it  be  frequently  felt  To 
4>erceive  the  social  principle  in  its  triumphant  state,  a  man  must  forget  himself, 
ind  turn  his  thoughts  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  fellow-creatures :  be 
will  feel  a  secret  charm  in  every  passion  that  tends  to  the  good  of  others,  and  a 
S(t;ret  aversion  aeainst  every  unfeeling  heart  that  is  indifferent  to  the  happiness 
ard  distress  of  others.  In  a  word,  it  is  but  too  common  for  men  tt>  indiuge  ael- 
fiahness  in  themselves ;  but  all  men  abhor  it  in  others. 
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others,  raises  my  resentment  to  a  higher  degree.  The  desire,  ac- 
cordingly, included  in  this  passion,  is  not  satisfied  with  so  slight  a 
punishment  as  indignation  or  hatred  ;  it  is  not  fallv  gratified  wiih 
retaliation;  and  the  author  must  by  my  hand  sufiler  mischief,  as 
great,  at  least,  as  he  has  done  to  me.  Neither  can  we  be  at  any  I08& 
about  the  final  cause  of  that  higher  degree  of  resentment :  the  whole 
vigor  of  the  passion  is  required  to  secure  individuals  from  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  of  others.* 

A  wicked  or  disgraceful  action  is  disagreeable  not  only  to  others, 
but  even  to  the  delinquent  himself:  and  raises  in  both  a  palnfui 
emotion  including  a  desire  of  punisnmenl.  The  painful  emotion 
felt  by  the  delinquent,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  remorse ; 
which  naturally  excites  him  to  punish  himself  There  cannot  be 
imagined  a  better  contrivance  to  deter  us  from  vice :  for  remorse 
itself  is  a  severe  punishment.  That  passion,  and  the  aesire  of  self- 
punishment  derived  from  it,  are  touched  delicately  by  Terence: 

Menedemus.  Ubi  comperi  ex  iis,  c^ui  ei  fuereooniicii, 
Domum  revortor  mocstus,  atque  animo  fere 
Perturbato,  atque  incerto  pras  aegritudine : 
Adiiido ;  adcurrunt  servi,  soccos  detrahunt : 
Video  alios  festinare,  Irctos  sternere, 
CoBnam  adparare :  pro  se  quisque  sedulo 
Faciebat,  auo  illam  niihi  lenirent  miseriaxn. 
Ubi  video  nsc,  c<epi  cogitare :  Hem !  tot  mea 
Solius  soHiciti  sunt  causa,  ut  me  unum  expleanti 
AncillsD  tot  me  Testiant  t  sumptus  domi 
Tantos  ego  solus  faciam  1  sed  gnatum  unicumf 
Cluem  pariter  uti  his  decuit,  aut  etiam  amplius, 
Gluod  ilia  astas  ma^is  od  h«c  utenda  idonea  est, 
Eum  ego  hinc  ejici  miserum  injustitia  mea. 
Malo  quidem  me  dignum  auovis  de]}utem, 
Si  id  faciam :  nam  usque  aum  ille  vitam  illam  colet 
Inopem,  carens  patria  ob  meas  injurias, 
Interea  usque  illi  de  me  supplicium  dabo : 
Laborans,  qasrens,  parcens,  illi  senriens. 
Ita  facio  prorsus:  niiill  relinquo  in  ssdibus, 
Nee  vas,  nee  vestimentum :  conrasi  omnia, 
Ancillas,  servos,  nisi  cos,  qui  opere  rustico 
Faciundo  facile  sumptum  exercerent  suum : 
Omnes  produxi  ac  vendidi :  inscripsi  illico 
.£de8  mercede :  quasi  talenta  ad  quindecim 
Co^gi :  agrum  hunc  mercatus  sum :  hie  me  ezeroeo. 
Decrevi  tantisper  me  minus  injuria^, 
Chreme,  meo  fnato  facere,  dum  fiam  miser : 
Nee  fas  esse  uTla  me  Toluptace  hie  frui, 
*  Nisi  ubi  ille  hue  salvos  redierit  meus  partieep8.t 

HeauUmtimorumenos,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Otway  reaches  the  same  sentiment: 

Monmia.  Let  mischiefr  multiply !  let  ev'ry  hour 
Of  my  loath'd  life  yield  me  increase  of  horror ! 
Oh  let  the  sun  to  these  unhappy  eyea 
Ne'er  shine  again,  but  be  eclips'd  for  ever ! 

•  See  Historical  Law  Tracts,  Tract  L  ..-.., 

f  Aa  the  sentiment  contained  in  this  exUract  from  Terence  is  also  fi>and  in  tha 

paflaage  from  Otway,  that  follows  it,  the  editor  thought  it  unnecet lary  to  inCio- 

Soeea  translation. 
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May  erery  thi**g  I  Idok  on  Mem  a  prodigy, 
To  fill  my  soul  with  terror,  till  I  quite 
Forn^et  I  erer  had  humanity, 
And  g;row  a  curaer  of  the  worju  of  nature! 

Orphan,  Act  IV. 

In  the  cases  mentioned,  benevolence  alone,  or  desire  of  punish- 
ment alone,  governs  withput  a  rival ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  handle 
these  cases  separately,  in  order  to  elucidate  a  subject  which  by  wri- 
ters is  led  in  great  obscurity.  But  neither  of  these  principles  ope- 
rates always  without  rivalship:  cases  may  be  imagined,  and  cases 
actually  exist,  where  the  same  person  is  an  object  both  of  sympathy 
and  of  punishment  Thus  the  sight  of  a  profligate  in  the  venereal 
disease,  overrun  with  blotches  and  sores,  puts  both  principles  in 
'  motion :  while  his  distress  fixes  my  attention,  sympathy  prevails ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  think  of  his  profligacy,  hatred  prevails,  accompa- 
nied, sometimes,  with  a  desire  to  punish.  This;  in  general,  is  the 
case  of  distress  occasioned  by  imtnoral  action  that  are  not  highly 
criminal :  and  if  the  distress  and  the  immoral  actions  make  impres- 
sions equal  or  nearly  so,  sympathy  and  hatred,  counterbalancing 
each  otner,  will  not  suffer  me  either  to  afford  relief  or  to  inflict 
punishment.  What  then  will  be  the  result?  The  principle  of  self- 
love  solves  the  question  :  abhorring  an  object  so  loathsome,  I  natu- 
rally avert  my  eye,  and  walk  off*  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  the  pain. 

The  present  subject  gives  birth  to  several  other  observations,  for 
which  I  could  not  find  room  above,  without  relaxing  more  from  the 
strictness  of  order  and  connection,  than  with  safety  could  be  indulged 
in  discoursing  upon  an  intricate  subject  These  observations  I  shall 
throw  out  loosely  as  they  occur. 

No  action,  ri^ht  nor  wrong,  is  indifferent,  even  to  a  mere  spec- 
tator :  if  right,  it  inspires  esteem ;  if  wrong,  disgust  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  these  emotions  are  seldom  accompanied  i%nth 
desire:  the  abilities  of  man  are  limited,  and  he  finds  sufficient 
employment,  in  relievinc^  the  distressed,  in  requiting  his  benefac- 
tors, and  in  punishing  those  who  wrong  him,  without  moving  out 
of  his  sphere  for  the  benefit  or  chastisement  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  no  connection. 

If  the  good  qualities  of  others  raise  my  esteem,  the  same  qualities 
in  myself  must  produce  a  similar  effect  in  a  superior  degree,  upon 
account  of  the  natural  partiality  every  man  has  for  himself:  and  this 
increases  self-love.  If  these  qualities  be  of  a  high  rank,  they  pro- 
duce a  conviction  of  superiority,  which  excites  me  to  assume  some 
sort  of  government  over  others.  Mean  qualities,  on  the  other  hand, 
produce  in  me  a  conviction  of  inferiority,  which  makes  me  submit  to 
others.  These  convictions,  distributed  among  individuals  by  mea- 
sure and  proportion,  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  solid  basis  of  govern- 
ment ;  because  upon  them  depends  the  natural  submission  of  the 
many  to  the  few,  without  whicn  even  the  mildest  government  would 
be  in  a  violent  state,  and  have  a  constant  tendency  to  dissolution. 

No  other  branch  of  the  human  constitution  shows  more  visibly 
our  destination  for  society,  nor  tends  more  to  our  improvement,  than 
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appetite  for  fame  or  esteem :  for  as  the  whole  conveniences  of  life 
are  derived  from  mutual  aid  and  support  in  society,  it  ought  to  he  a 
capital  aim  to  secure  these  conveniences,  hy  fining  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  others.  Reason,  indeed,  dictates  that  lesson:  hut  reason 
alone  is  not  sufficient  in  a  matter  of  such  importance;  and  theappe* 
tite  mentioned  is  a  motive  more  powerful  than  reason,  to  be  active 
in  gaining  esteem  and  affection.  That  appetite,  at  the  same  time,  is 
finely  adjusted  to  the  moral  branch  of  our  constitution,  by  promoting 
all  the  moral  virtues :  for  what  means  are  there  to  attract  love  and 
esteem  so  effectual  as  a  virtuous  course  of  life  ?  if  a  man  be  just  and 
beneficent,  if  he  be  temperate,  modest,  and  prudent,  he  will  infallibly 
gain  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  him. 

Communication  of  passion  to  related  objects,  is  an  illustrious 
instance  of  the  care  of  Providence  to  extend  social  connections  as 
far  as  the  limited  nature  of  man  can  admit  That  communication 
IS  so  far  hurtful,  as  to  spread  the  malevolent  passions  beyond  their 
natural  bounds:  but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  this  unhappy  effect 
regards  savages  only,  who  give  way  to  malevolent  passions;  for 
under  the  discipline  of  society,  these  passions  being  subdued,  are  in 
a  jfood  measure  eradicated ;  and  in  their  place  succeed  the  kindly 
affections,  which,  meeting  with  all  encouragement,  take  possession 
of  the  mind,  and  govern  all  our  actions.  In  that  condition,  the 
progress  of  passion  along  related  objects,  by  spreading  the  kindly 
affections  through  a  multitude  of  individuals,  has  a  glorious  efifect. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  to  a  rational  mind,  than  the 
economy  of  the  human  passions,  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give 
some  feint  notion.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  our 
passions,  when  they  happen  to  swell  beyond  proper  limits,  assume  a 
less  regular  appearance:  reason  may  proclaim  our  duty,  but  the 
will,  influenced  by  passion,  makes  gratification  always  welcome. 
Hence  the  power  of  passion,  which,  when  in  excess,  can  only  be 
resisted  by  the  utmost  fortitude  of  mind :  it  is  bent  upon  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  where  proper  objects  are  wanting,  it  clings  to  any  object 
at  hand  without  distmction.  Thus  joy,  inspired  by  a  fortunate  event, 
is  diffused  upon  every  person  around  by  acts  of  benevolence ;  and 
resentment  for  an  atrocious  injury  done  by  one  out  of  reach,  seixes 
the  first  object  that  occurs  upon  which  to  vent  itself.  Those  who 
believe  in  prophecies,  even  wish  the  accomplishment ;  and  a  weak 
mind  is  disposed  voluntarily  to  fulfil  a  prophecy,  in  order  to  gratify 
ita  wish.  Shakspeare,  whom  no  particle  of  human  nature  hu 
escaped,  however  remote  from  common  observation,  describes  thai 

wealcness : 

K.  Benry.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  ihat  iodfnng  where  I  first  did  swoon  1 

Warwick.  HTis  call'd  JerusaUm,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Henry.  Laud  be  to  God !  ev'n  there  my  life  most  end, 
It  hath  been  prophesy'd  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  m  Jerusalem. 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holy  Land. 
But  bear  me  to  tliat  chamber,  there  Til  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Henry  die. 

Seamd  Pari  Henry  IV.  Au  IV.  8e.  UmL 

9» 
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I  could  not  deny  myaelf  the  amusement  of  the  foregoing  observatioo, 
though  it  does  not  properly  come  under  my  plan.  The  irregulari- 
ties of  passion  proceeding  from  peculiar  weaknesses  and  biasses,  I 
do  not  undertake  to  justify ;  and  of  these  we  have  had  many  exam- 
ples.* It  is  sufficient  that  passions  common  to  ^11,  are  made  subser- 
vient to  beneficent  purposes.  I  shall  only  observe,  that,  in  a  polished 
society,  instances  of  irregular  passions  are  rare,  and  that  their  mis- 
chief does  not  extend  fiur. 


CHAPTER  III. 
BEAUTY. 

The  tenn  beauty  appropriated  to  objecta  of  si^ht — Obj[ects  of  sight  complex — 
Constituents  of  ue  beauty  of  the  human  species — Intrinsic  and  relative  beauty 
— The  effect  when  both  are  united — Simplicity  essential  to  beauty — Regularity 
and  order  please  because  they  increase  our  happiness — A  curve  line  more  beau- 
tiful Uian  a  square ;  a  square,  than  a  parallelogram,  or  an  equilateral  triangle — 
Unifvmity  disgusts  by  excess — Difference  between  primary  and  secondary 
quslities — Primary  exist  in  the  object;  secondary  in  the  percipient — Final  cause 
of  beauty :  It  prompts  to  industry — It  secures  social  intercourse. 

Hating  discoursed  in  general  of  emotions  and  passions,  I  proceed 
to  a  more  narrow  inspection  of  such  of  them  as  serve  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  province  of  a  writer  upon  ethica, 
to  give  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  passions ;  and  of  each  separately 
to  assign  the  nature,  the  cause,  the  gratification,  and  the  efiects.  But 
a  treatise  of  ethics  is  not  my  province :  I  carry  my  view  no  fiirther 
than  to  the  elements  of  criticism,  in  order  to  show,  that  the  fine  arts 
are  a  subject  of  reasoning  as  well  as  of  taste.  An  extensiye  work 
would  ill  suit  a  design  so  limited :  and  to  confine  this  work  within 
moderate  bounds,  the  following  plan  may  contribute.  The  observa* 
tion  made  above,  that  things  are  the  causes  of  emotions,  by  means  of 
their  properties  and  attributes,!  furnishes  a  hint  for  distribution. 
Instead  of  a  painful  and  tedious  examination  of  the  several  passions 
and  emotions,  I  purpose  to  confine  my  inquiries  to  such  attributes* 
relations,  and  circumstances,  as  in  the  fine  arts  are  chiefly  employed 
to  raise  agreeable  emotions.  Attributes  of  single  objects,  as  the  most 
simple,  shall  take  the  lead;  to  be  followed  with  particulars,  which, 
depending  on  relations,  are  not  found  in  single  objects.  Dispatching 
next  some  coincident  matters,  I  shall  proceed  to  my  chi»*f  aim ;  which 
is,  to  establish  practical  rules  for  the  fine  arts,  derived  from  princi- 
ples previously  establi&hed.  This  is  a  general  view  of  the  intended 
method;  reserving,  however,  a  privilege  to  vary  it  m  particular 
instances,  where  a  deviation  may  be  more  commodious.  I  begin 
with  Beauty,  the  most  noted  of  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  single 
objects. 

The  term  beauty^  in  its  native  signification,  is  appropriated  to 
objects  of  sight :  objects  of  the  other  senses  may  be  agreeable,  such 

•  Part  5.  of  the  present  chapter.         t  Chap.  9.  part  I.  sect  1.  first  note 
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as  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  the  smoothness  and  softness  of 

some  surfaces ;  but  the  agreeableness  denominated  heauiy,  belongs 
to  objects  of  sight. 

Of  all  the  objects  of  external  sense,  an  object  of  sight  is  the  most 
complex :  in  the  very  simplest,  color  is  perceived,  figure,  and  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  A  tree  is  composed  of  a  trunk,  branches, 
and  leaves ;  it  has  color,  figure,  size,  and  sometimes  motion :  by 
means  of  each  of  these  particulars,  separately  considered,  it  appears 
beamiful ;  hoiv  much  more  so,  when  they  are  all  united  together  ? 
The  beauty  of  the  human  figure  is  extraordinary,  being  a  composi- 
tion of  numberless  beauties,  arising  from  the  parts  and  qualities  of 
the  object,  various  colors,  various  motions,  figures,  size,  &«.  all  united 
in  one  complex  object,  and  striking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  so  remarkable  in  visible  objects, 
lends  its  name  to  express  every  ihing  that  is  eminently  agreeable . 
thus,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  we  say  a  beautiful  sound,  a  beautiful 
thought  or  expression,  a  beautiful  theorem,  a  beautiful  event,  a 
beautiful  discovery  in  art  or  science.  But,  as  figurative  expres- 
sion is  the  subject  of  a  following  chapter,  this  chapter  is  confined  to 
beauty  in  its  proper  signification. 

It  IS  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  perception  so  various  as  that  of 
beauty,  comprehending  sometimes  many  particulars,  sometimes  few, 
should  occasion  emotions  equally  various:  and  yet  all  the  various 
emotions  of  beauty  maintain  one  common  character,  that  of  sweet- 
ness and  gaiety. 

Considering  attentively  the  beauty  of  visible  objects,  we  discover 
two  kinds.  The  first  may  be  termed  intrinsic  beauty,  because  it 
is  discovered  in  a  single  object  viewed  apart  without  relation  to  any 
other :  the  examples  above  given  are  of  that  kind.  The  other  may 
be  termed  relative  beauty,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  objects. 
The  purposed  distribution  would  lead  me  to  handle  these  beauties 
separately ;  but  they  are  frequently  so  intimately  connected,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  connection,  I  am  forced,  in  this  instance,  to  vary  from  the 
plan,  and  to  bring  them  both  into  the  same  chapter.  Intrinsic  beauty 
IS  an  object  of  sense  merely:  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a  spreading 
oak,  or  of  a  flowing  river,  no  more  is  required  than  simply  an  act 
of  vision.  The  perception  of  relative  beauty  is  accompanied  with 
an  act  of  understanding  and  reflection ;  for  of  a  fine  instrument  or 
engine,  we  perceive  not  the  relative  beauty,  until  we  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  use  and  destination.  In  a  word,  intrinsic  beauty 
is  nUimate:  relative  beauty  is  that  of  means  relating  to  some  good 
end  or  purpose.  These  different  beauties  agree  in  one  capital  cir- 
cumstance, that  both  are  equally  perceived  us  belonging  to  the  object 
This  is  evident  with  respect  to  intrinsic  beauty;  but  will  not  be  so 
readily  admitted  with  respect  to  the  other:  the  utility  of  the  plough, 
for  example,  may  make  it  an  object  of  admiration  or  of  desire :  but 
why  should  utility  make  it  appear  beautiful?  A  natural  propensity 
mentioned  above*  will  explain  that  doubt :  the  beauty  of  the  effect  by 
an  easy  transition  of  ideas,  is  transferred  to  the  cause  \  and  is  per 

*  Chap.  2.  part  1.  sect  5. 
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ceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  cause.  Thus  a  subjeci  void  of 
intrinsic  beauty  appears  beautiful  from  its  utility;  an  old  Giothic 
tower,  that  has  no  beauty  in  itseU  appears  beautiful,  considered  av 
proper  to  defend  against  an  enemy ;  a  dwelling-house,  yoid  of  all 
regularity,  is,  however,  beautiful  in  the  view  of  convenience ;  and 
the  want  of  form  or  symmetry  in  a  tree,  will  not  prevent  its  appear- 
ing beautiful,  if  it  be  known  to  produce  good  fruit. 

When  these  two  beauties  coincide  in  any  object,  it  appears  delight- 
ful :  every  member  of  the  human  body  possesses  both  in  a  high 
degree :  the  fine  proportions  and  slender  make  of  a  horse  destined 
for  running,  please  every  eye;  partly  from  symmetry,  and  partly 
from  utility. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  proportioned  accurately  to  the  degree 
of  utility,  requires  no  illustration ;  but  intrinsic  beauty,  so  complex 
as  I  have  said,  cannot  be  handled  distinctly  without  being  analyzed 
into  its  constituent  parts.  If  a  tree  be  beautiful  by  means  of  its  color, 
its  figure,  its  size,  its  motion,  it  is  in  reality  possessed  of  so  many 
different  beauties,  which  ought  to  be  examined^  separately,  in  order 
to  have  a  clear  notion  of  them  when  combined.  The  beauty  of  color 
is  too  &miliar  to  need  explanation.  Do  not  the  bright  and  cheerful 
colors  of  gold  and  silver  contribute  to  preserve  these  metals  in  high 
estimation  ?  The  beauty  of  figure,  arising  from  various  circumstan* 
ces  and  difierent  views,  is  more  complex :  for  example,  viewing  any 
body  as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure  arises  from  regularity  and 
simplicity ;  viewing  the  parts  with  relation  to  each  other,  uniformity, 
proportion,  and  order,  contribute  to  its  beauty.  The  beauty  of  motion 
deserves  a  chapter  by  itself;  and  another  chapter  is  destined  for 
grandeur  being  distinguishable  from  beauty  in  its  proper  sensa 
For  a  description  of  regularity,  uniformity,  proportion,  and  order,  if 
thought  necessary,  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  Upon  simplicity  I  must  make  a  few  cursory  observations, 
such  as  may  be  of  use  in  examining  the  beauty  of  single  objects. 

A  multitu4e  of  objects  crowding  into  the  mind  at  once,  disturb  the 
attention,  and  pass  without  making  any  impression,  or  any  distinct 
impression :  in  a  group,  no  single  object  makes  the  figure  it  would 
do  apart,  wnen  it  occupies  the  whole  attention.*  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  impression  made  by  an  object  that  divides  the  attention  by 
the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  equals  not  that  of  a  more  simple  object 
comprehended  in  a  single  view :  parts  extremely  complex  must  be 
considered  in  portions  successively ;  and  a  number  of  impressions  in 
succession,  which  cannot  unite  because  not  simultaneous,  never  touch 
the  mind  like  one  entire  impression  made,  as  it  were,  at  one  stroke. 
This  justifies  simplicity  in  works  of  art,  as  opposed  to  complicated 
circumstances  and  crowded  ornaments.  There  is  an  additional  rea- 
son for  simplicity,  in  works  of  dignity  or  elevation  ;  which  is,  that 
the  mind  attached  to  beauties  of  a  high  rank,  cannot  descend  to  infe- 
rior beauties.  The  best  artists,  accordingly,  have  in  all  ages  been 
governed  by  a  taste  for  simplicity.  How  comes  it  then  that  we  find 
profuse  decoration  prevailing  in  works  of  art?  The  reason  plainly 
«  See  Uie  Appendix,  contaimng  definitions,  and  explanation  of  tenas.  Met.  S^ 
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IB,  that  authors  and  architects  who  cannot  reach  the  higher  beautiei^ 
endeayoT  to  supply  want  of  genius  by  multiplying  those  that  arc 
inferior. 

These  things  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  beauty  of  figure 
as  arising  from  the  above  mentioned  particulars,  namely,  regularity, 
uniformity,  proportion,  order  and  simplicity.  To  exhaust  this  sub- 
ject would  require  a  volume ;  and  I  have  not  even  a  whole  chapter 
to  spare.  To  inquire  why  an  object,  by  means  of  the  particulars 
mentioned,  appears  beautiful,  would,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  vain  attempt : 
it  seems  the  most  probable  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  man  was 
originally  framed  with  a  relish  for  them,  in  order  to  answer  wise 
and  good  purposes.  To  explain  these  purposes  or  final  causes, 
though  a  subject  of  great  importance,  has  scarcely  been  attempted 
by  any  writer.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  our  relish  for  the  particu- 
lars mentioned  adds  much  beauty  to  the  objects  that  surround  us : 
which  of  course  tends  to  our  happiness :  and  the  Author  of  our 
nature  has  given  many  signal  proofs  that  this  final  cause  is  not  below 
his  care.  We  may  be  confirmed  in  this  thought  upon  reflecting, 
that  our  taste  for  these  particulars  is  not  accidental,  but  uniform  and 
universal,  making  a  branch  of  our  nature.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  regularity,  uniformity,  order,  and 
simplicity,  contribute  each  of  them  to  readiness  of  apprehension ; 
enablinpf  us  to  form  more  distinct  images  of  objects,  than  can  be 
done  with  the  utmost  attention  where  these  particulars  are  not  found. 
With  respect  to  proportion,  it  is  in  some  instances  connected  with  a 
useful  end,  as  in  animals,  where  the  best  proportioned  are  the  strong- 
est and  most  active;  but  instances  are  still  more  numerous,  where 
the  proportions  we  relish  have  no  connection  with  utility.  Writers 
on  architecture  insist  much  on  the  proportions  of  a  column,  and 
assign  different  proportions  to  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  :  but 
no  architect  will  maintain,  that  the  most  accurate  proportions  con- 
tribute more  to  use,  than  several  that  are  less  accurate  and  less 
agreeable;  neither  will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  rooms  assigned  as  the  most  beautiful  proportions,  tend 
also  to  make  them  the  more  commodious.  With  respect  then  to 
the  final  cause  of  proportion,  I  see  not  more  to  be  made  of  it  but  to 
rest  upon  the  final  cause  first  mentioned,  namely,  its  contributing  to 
our  happiness,  by  increasing  the  beauty  of  visible  objects. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  figure  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  the  other  circumstances  mentioned;  as  to  which,  having  room 
only  for  a  slight  specimen,  I  confine  myself  to  the  simplest  figures. 
A  circle  and  a  square  are  each  of  them  perfectly  regular,  being 
equally  confined  to  a  precise  form,  which  admits  not  the  slightest 
variation  ;  a  square,  however,  is  less  beautiful  than  a  circle.  And 
the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  attention  is  divided  among  the  sides 
and  angles  of  a  square ;  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  being 
a  single  object,  makes  one  entire  impression.  And  this  simplicity 
contributes  to  beauty ;  which  may  be  illustrated  by  another  example : 
a  square,  though  not  more  regular  than  a  hexagon  or  octagon,  is 
more  beautiful  than  either ;  for  what  other  reason,  but  that  a  square 
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16  more  simple,  and  the  attention  leas  dinded?  This  reasoning  will 
appear  still  more  conclusive,  when  we  c'bnsider  any  regular  polygon 
of  very  many  sides ;  for  of  this  figure  the  mind  can  never  have  any 
distinct  perception. 

A  square  is  more  regular  than  a  parallelogram,  and  its  parts  more 
uniform ;  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  more  b^Eiutiful.  But  that  holds 
with  respect  to  intrinsic  beauty  only ;  for  in  many  instances  utility 
turns  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  parallelogram.  This  figure  for 
the  doors  and  windows  of  a  dwelling-house  is  preferred,  because  of 
utility;  and  here  we  find  the  beauty  of  utility  prevailing  over  that 
of  regularity  and  uniformity. 

A  parallelogram  again  depends  for  its  beauty,  on  the  proportion 
of  its  sides.  A  great  inequality  of  sides  annihilates  its  beauty: 
approximation  towards  equality  has  the  same  efllect;  for  proportion 
there  degenerates  into  imperfect  uniformity,  and  the  figure  appears 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  toward  a  square.  And  thus  proportion  coo* 
tributes  to  beauty. 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  square  in  regularity,  nor 
in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it  is  more  simple.  But  an  equilateral 
triangle  is  less  beautiful  than  a  square ;  which  must  be  owing  to 
inferiority  of  order  in  the  position  of  its  parts ;  the  sides  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  incline  to  each  other  in  the  same  angle,  being  the 
most  perfect  order  of  which  they  are  susceptible ;  but  this  order  is 
obscure,  and  far  from  being  so  perfect  as  the  parallelism  of  the  sides 
of  a  square.  Thus  order  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  visible  objects, 
no  less  than  simplicity,  regularity,  or  proportion. 

A  parallelogram  exceeds  an  equilateral  triangle  in  the  orderly 
disposition  of  its  parts;  but  being  inferior  in  uniformity  and  sim 
plicity,  it  is  less  beautiful. 

Uniformity  is  singular  in  one  capital  circumstance,  that  it  is  apt 
to  disgust  by  excess:  a  number  of  things  destined  for  the  same  use, 
such  as  windows,  chairs,  spoons,  buttons,  cannot  be  too  uniform ;  lor 
supposing  their  figure  to  be  good,  utility  requires  uniformity  :  but  a 
scrupulous  uniformity  of  parts  in  a  large  garden  or  field,  is  far  from 
being  agreeable.  Uniformity  amonff  connected  objects  belongs  not 
to  the  present  subject:  it  is  handled  in  the  chapter  of  uniformity 
and  variety. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature,  simplicicy  makes  an  illustrious  figure* 
It  also  makes  a  figure  in  works  of  art:  profuse  ornament  in  paint* 
ing,  gardening,  or  architecture,  as  well  as  in  dress,  or  in  language, 
shows  a  mean  or  corrupted  taste : 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  ^ace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  tlieir  want  of  art 

Pope*s  Essay  on  Cnticism, 

No  single  property  recommends  a  machine  more  than  its  sim 
plicity;  not  solely  for  better  answering  its  purpose,  but  by  appearing 
m  itself  more  beautiful.  Simplicity  in  behavior  and  manners  has  an 
enebarttng  eflTect,  and  never  fails  to  gain  our  afi!*ection  *  very  difller- 
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«iit  are  the  artificial  mannera^f  modem  times.  General  theorems, 
aostractiog  from  their  imaortance,  are  delightful  hy  their  simplicity, 
and  by  the  easiness  of  tneir  application  to  variety  of  cases.  We 
take  equal  delight  in  the  laws  of  motion,  which,  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  are  boundless  in  their  operstions. 

A  graaual  progress  from  simplicity  to  complex  forms  and  profuse 
ornament,  seems  to  be  the  hte  of  ail  the  fine  arts :  in  that  progroM 
these  arts  resemble  behairior,  which,  from  original  csndor  ond  sim- 
plicity, has  degenerated  into  artificial  refinements.  At  present,  lite- 
rary productions  are  crowded  with  words,  epithets,  figures:  in 
music,  sentiment  is  neglected  for  the  luxury  of  harmony,  and  for 
difficult  movement:  in  t€ute,  properly  so  called,  poignant  sauces, 
with  complicated  mixtures,  of  different  savors,  prevail  among  people 
of  condition  :  the  French,  accustomed  to  artificial  red  on  a  female 
cheek,  think  the  modest  coloring  of  nature  altogether  insipid. 

The  same  tendency  is  discovered  in  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts 
among  the  ancients.  Some  vestiges  of  the  old  Grecian  buildings 
prove  them  to  be  of  the  Doric  order :  the  Ionic  succeeded,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  favorite  order,  while  architecture  was  in  the  height 
of  glory :  the  Ck>rinthian  came  next  in  vogue ;  and  in  Greece  the 
buildings  of  that  order  appear  mostly  to  have  been  erected  after  the 
Romans  got  footing  there.  At  last  came  the  Ckimposite,  with  all  its 
extravagancies,  where  simplicity  is  sacrificed  to  finery  and  crowded 
prnament 

But  what  taste  is  to  prevail  next?  for  fashion  is  a  continual  fiux, 
and  taste  must  vary  with  it  After  rich  and  profuse  ornaments 
become  fiimiliar,  simplicity  appears  lifeless  and  insipid ;  which,  would 
be  an  unsurmountable  owtniction,  should  any  person  of  genius  and 
taste  endea7or  to  restore  ancient  simplicity.* 

The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  in  mat- 
ter, seems  now  fully  established.  Heat  and  cold,  smell  and  taste, 
though  seeming  to  exist  in  bodies,  sre  discovered  to  be  effects  caused 
by  these  bodies  in  a  sensitive  being :  color,  which  appears  to  the  eye 
as  spread  upon  a  substance,  has  no  existence  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  Qualities  of  that  kind,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
percipient  as  much  as  to  the  object,  are  termed  secondary  qualities, 
and  are  distinguished  from  figure,  extension,  solidity,  which,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  former,  are  termed  primaiy  qualities,  because 
they  inhere  in  subjects  whether  perceived  or  not  This  distinction 
suggests  a  curious  inquiry,  whether  beauty  be  a  primary  or  only  a 
secondary  quality  of  objects  ?  The  question  is  easily  determined 
with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  color;  for,  if  color  be  a  secondary 
quality,  existing  no  where  but  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  its  beauty 
must  exist  there  also.  This  conclusion  equally  liolds  with  respect 
to  the  beauty  of  utility,  which  is  plainly  a  conception  of  the  mmd, 
arising  not  from  sight,  but  from  reflecting  that  the  thing  is  fitted  for 

*  A  sprightly  writer  obaenres,  "  that  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Au^stan  age 
waa  driven  out  by  false  taste;  that  the  gigantic,  th«  puerile,  the  quaint,  and  at 
last  the  barbarous  and  tin  monkish,  had. each  their  successive  aofninTS:  that 
oiusic  has  become  a  science  of  tricks  and  slight  of  hand,"  &p. 
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•ome  good  end  or  purpoae.  The  question  is  more  intricate  with  res- 
pect to  the  heauty  of  regularity ;  for,  if  regalarity  be  a  primary 
quality,  why  not  also  its  beauty?  That  this  is  not  a  good  inference, 
will  appear  from  considering,  that  beauty,  in  its  very  conception, 
refers  to  a  percipient ;  for  an  object  is  said  to  be  beautiful,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  it  appears  so  to  a  spectator :  the  same  piece  of  matter 
that  to  a  man  appears  beautiful,  may  possibly  appear  ugly  to  a  bein^ 
of  a  different  species.  Beauty,  therefore,  which  for  its  existence 
depends  on  the  percipient  as  much  as  on  the  object  perceived,  cannot 
be  an  inherent  property  in  either.  And  hence  it  is  vrittily  obserred 
by  the  poet,  that  beauty^  is  not  in  the  person  beloved,  but  in  the  lover's 
eye.  This  reasoning  is  solid ;  and  the  only  cause  of  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation is,  that  we  are  taught  a  difierent  lesson  by  sense :  a  singular 
determination  of  nature  makes  us  perceive  both  beauty  and  color  as 
belonging  to  the  object,  and,  like  figure  or  extension,  as  inherent 
properties.  This  mechanism  is  uncommon ;  and,  when  nature,  to 
fulfil  her  intention,  prefers  any  singular  method  of  operation,  we 
may  be  certain  of  some  final  cause  that  cannot  be  reached  by  ordinary 
meana  For  the  beauty  of  some  objects  we  are  indebted  entirely  to 
nature ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  endless  variety  of  objects  thai  owe 
their  beauty  to  art  ana  culture,  the  perception  of  beauty  greatly  pro- 
motes industry ;  being  to  us  a  strong  additional  incitement  to  enrich 
our  fields,  and  improve  our  manufactures.  These,  however,  are  but 
slight  effects,  compared  with  the  connections  that  are  formed  among. 
individuals  in  society  by  means  of  this  singular  mechanism :  the 
qualifications  of  the  head  and  heart  form,  undoubtedly,  the  most  solid 
and  most  permanent  connections ;  but  external  beauty,  which  lies 
more  in  view,  has  a  more  extensive  influence  in  forming  these  con- 
nections :  at  any  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  degree  with  mental 
qualifications  to  produce  social  intercourse,  mutiul  ffood-will,  and 
consequently  mutual  aid  and  support,  which  are  the  life  of  society. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  the  perception  of  beauty 
does  not,  when  immoderate,  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  society. 
Love,  in  particular,  arising  from  a  perception  of  beauty,  loses,  when 
excessive,  its  sociable  character :  the  appetite  for  gratification  pre- 
vailing over  affection  for  the  beloved  object,  is  ungovernable ;  and 
tends  violently  to  its  end,  regardless  of  the  misery  that  must  follow. 
Love,  in  that  state,  is  no  longer  a  sweet  agreeable  passion :  it  becomes 
painful,  like  hunger  or  thirst ;  and  produces  no  happiness  but  in  the 
mstant  of  fruition.  This  discovery  suggests  a  most  important  les- 
son ;  that  moderation  in  our  desires  and  appetites,  which  fits  us  for 
doing  our  duty,  contributes  at  the  same  time  the  most  to  happiness : 
even  social  passions,  when  moderate,  are  more  pleasant  than  when 
they  swell  beyond  proper  bounds. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

GRANDEUR  AND  SUBLIMITY. 

The  mind  of  man  attached  to  things  mat  and  eleTateil— Eleration  of  an  oUee 
affects  us  as  well  as  magnitude—Tne  effect  of  a  great  object;  and  also  of  an 
elevated  one — Elmotions  produced  by  great  and  elevated  objects,  are  grandeur  and 
snblimity — Greatness,  considered  abstractly,  is  agreeable— Regularity,  propor* 
tion.  Older,  and  color,  assist  in  causing  grandeur— %heatness  distinguishes  gran- 
deur from  beauty — Difference  between  an  emotion  of  grandeur  £nd  of  boMity 
— The  former  is  serious,  the  latter  gay  and  weak — Regularity,  proportion,  and 
order,  not  so  essential  to  grandeur  as  to  beauty — Not  so  distinctly  perceived  in 
a  great  as  in  a  small  object — The  mind  occupied  with  the  capital  parts — These 
onervations  applied  to  snblimity — An  agreeable  object  made  sublime  by  placing 
it  high — Littleness  and  lowness  of  place  not  disagreeable,  are  indifllerent— If 
they  were  agreeable,  greatness  and  elevation  would  not  be  so— a  mentalprogres- 
sion  from  less  to  greater,  more  agreeable  than  from  greater  to  less— Graiuleur 
and  sublimity  figurative — These  terms  applicable  to  persons  and  charactrrs 
The  same  in  music— An  ascending  series  of  thought,  or  climax,  agreeable — 
The  grandest  emotion  is  when  the  whole  object  is  seen  at  one  view — The  suIh 
I  ime  may  be  carried  too  fur — The  effort  is  too  great ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  descend— 
Grandeur  in  manner,  consiatB  in  presenting  the  most  important  circumstances— 
A  i^ood  descrtpcion  often  affects  more  thim  a  real  view — Abstract  terms  to  be 
avoided — ^An  emotion  of  grandeur  raised  by  reiterated  impressions  •^-Grandeur 
indirectly  applied,  depresses  the  mind — The  bombast — ^Imaginary  beings,  with- 
out propriety  of  action. 

0 

Nature  has  not  more  remarkably  distinguished  us  from  other 
animals  by  an  erect  posture,  than  by  a  capacious  and  aspiring  mind, 
attaching  us  to  things  great  and  elevated.  The  ocean,  toe  sky,  seize 
the  attention,  and  make  a  deep  impression  :*  robes  of  state  are  made 
large  and  full,  to  draw  respect :  we  admire  an  elephant  for  its  magni- 
tude, notwithstanding  its  unwieldiness. 

The  eteration  of  an  object  affects  us  no  less  than  its  magnitude:  a 
high  place  is  chosen  for  the  statue  of  a  deity  or  hero :  a  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  looks  charming  when  viewed  from 
the  plain  beloW :  a  throne  is  erected  for  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  a 
chair  with  a  high  seat  for  the  president  of  a  coun.  Among  all 
nations,  heaven  is  placed  far  above  us,  hell  far  below  us. 

In  some  objects,  greatness  and  elevation  concur  to  make  a  com- 
plicated impression :  the  Alps  and  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  are  proper 
examples ;  with  the  following  difference,  that  in  the  former  greatness 
se^ms  to  prevail,  elevation  in  the  latter. 

The  emotions  raised  by  great  and  by  elevated  objects,  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  not  only  in  internal  feeling,  but  even  in  their  exter- 
nal expressions.  A  great  object  makes  the  spectator  endeavor 
to  i^nlarge  his  bulk;  which  is  remarkable  in  plain  people,  who 
siYe  way  to  nature  without  reserve;  in  describing  a  great  object, 
they  naturally  expand  themselves  by  drawing  in  air  with  all  their 

*  Longinus  observes,  that  nature  inclines  ns  to  admire,  not  a  small  rivulet,  liow- 
ever  clear  and  transparent,  but  the  Nile,  the  later,  the  Rhine,  or  still  more  the 
ocean.  The  sight  or  a  small  fire  produces  no  emotion ;  but  we  are  struck  with 
the  boiling  furnaces  of  .£tna,  pouring  out  whole  rivers  of  liquid  flame.  TVro- 
tiM0f  the  SMime,  chap.  99. 
)0 
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force.     An  elerated  object  produces  a  diflferent  expression ;  it  makes 
tho  spectator  stretch  upward,  and  stand  a-tiptoe. 

Great  and  eieyated  objects  considered  with  relation  to  the  emotioas 
produced  by  them,  are  termed  grand  and  tublime.  Grandeur  and 
sublimity  have  a  double  signification  :  they  commonly  signify  the 
quality  or  circumstance  in  objects  by  which  the  emotions  of  gran- 
deur  and  sublimity  are  produced;  sometimes  the  emotions  themselres. 

In  handling  the  present  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  the  impreasioo 
made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of  an  object,  abstracting  from 
its  other  qualities,  should  be  ascertained.  And  because  abstraction 
is  a  mental  operation  of  some  difficulty,  the  safest  method  for  judg- 
ing is,  to  choose  a  plain  object  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor  deformed, 
if  such  a  one  can  oe  found.  The  plainest  that  occurs,  is  a  huge 
mass  of  rubbish,  the  ruins,  perhaps,  of  some  extensive  building,  or 
a  large  heap  of  stones,  such  as  are  collected  together  for  keeping  in 
memory  a  iMittle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an  object,  which 
in  miniature  would  be  perfectly  indifierent,  makes  an  impression  by 
its  magnitude,  and  appears  agreeable.  And  supposing  it  so  large,  as 
to  fill  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering  upon 
other  objects,  the  impression  it  makes  will  be  so  much  the  deeper* 

But,  though  a  plain  object  of  that  kind  be  agreeable,  it  is  not 
termed  grand :  it  is  not  entitled  to  that  character,  unless,  together 
with  its  size,  it  be  possessed  of  other  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty, 
such  as  rec^ularity,  proportion,  order,  or  color :  and  according  to  the 
number  of  such  qualities  combined  with  magnitude,  it  is  more  or 
less  grand.  Thus,  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  the  great  pj^ramid 
of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering  above  the  clouds,  a  fi^eat  ariu  of  the 
sea,  and,  above  all,  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  are  grand,  because,  beside 
their  size,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  disagreeable  appearance,  is 
not  grand.  A  large  building,  agreeable  by  its  regularity  and  pro- 
portions, is  grand,  and  yet  a  much  larger  building  destitute  of  regu- 
larity, has  not  the  least  tincture  of  grandeur.  A  single  regiment  in 
battle  array,  makes  a  grand  appearance;  which  the  surrounding 
crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for  one  in  number.  And  a 
resfiment  where  the  men  are  all  in  one  livery,  and  the  horses  of  one 
color,  makes  a  grander  appearance,  and  consequently  .strikes  more 
terror,  than  where  there  is  confusion  of  colors  and  of  dress.  Thus 
greatness  or  magnitude  is  the  circumstance  that  distinguishes  gran- 
deur from  beauty :  agreeableness  is  the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and 
grandeur  are  species. 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be  found  an  addi> 
tional  proof  of  the  foregoing  doctrine.  That  this  emotion  is  plea- 
sant in  a* high  decree,  requires  no  other  evidence  than  once  to 
have  seen  a  grand  object ;  and  if  an  emotion  of  fifrandeur  be  pleasant, 
its  cause  or  object,  as  observed  above,  must  infallibly  be  agreeable  in 
proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more  distinct,  than 
the  emotions  are  which  these  qualities  produce  in  a  spectator.     It  is 

•  S«e  Appendix,  Terms  jjefined,  sect  33. 
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observed  in  the  chapter  immediately  foregoingr.  that  all  the  rariout 
emotions  of  beauty  have  one  common  character,  that  of  sweetness  • 
and  gaiety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  difTerent  character :  a 
large  object  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the  whole  attention,  and 
swells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emotion,  which,  though  extremely  plea- 
sant, is  rather  serious  than  gay.  And  this  afibrds  a  good  reason  for 
distinguishing  in  language  these  different  emotions.  The  emotions 
raised  bv  color,  by  regularity,  by  proportion,  and  by  order,  have  such 
a  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  readily  to  come  under  one  general 
term,  tfiz.  the  emotion  of  beauty;  but  the  emotion  of  grandeur  is  so 
different  from  these  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a  peculiar  name. 

Though  regrolarity,  proportion,  order,  and  color,  contribute  to 
grandeur  as  well  as  to  beautv.  yet  these  qualities  are  not  by  far  so 
essential  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  To  make  out  that  proposi- 
tion, some  preliminaries  are  requisite.  In  the  first  place,  the  mind, 
not  being  totally  occupied  with  a  small  object,  can  give  its  attention 
at  the  same  time  to  every  minute  part ;  ^but  in  a  great  or  extensive 
object,  the  mind  being  totally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  striking 
parts,  has  no  attention  left  for  those  that  are  little  or  indifferent.  In 
the  next  place,  two  similar  objects  appear  not  similar  when  viewed 
at  different  distances ;  the  similar  parts  of  a  very  large  object,  cannot 
be  seen  but  at  different  distances ;  and  for  that  reason,  its  regularity, 
and  the. proportion  of  its  parts,  are,  in  some  measure,  lost  to  the  eye; 
neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a  very  large  object  so  conspicuous  as 
of  one  that  is  small.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  large  object  ia  not  so  agreeable 
by  its  regularity,  as  a  snuill  object ;  nor  so  disagreeable  by  its  irre- 
gularities. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur  is  satisfied 
with  a  less  degree  of  regularity  and  of  the  other  qualities  mentioned, 
than  is  requisite  for  beauty ;  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment  Approaching  to  a  small  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  survey  of  every  part,  and  are  sensible  of  the  slightest  devi- 
ation from  regularity  and  proportion.  Supposing  the  hill  to  be  con- 
siderably enlarged,  so  as  to  make  us  less  sensible  of  its  regularity, 
it  will,  upon  that  account,  appear  less  beautiful.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, appear  less  agreeable,  because  some  slight  emotion  of  grandeur 
comes  in  place  of  what  is  lost  in  beauty.  And  at  last,  when  the  hill 
is  enlarged  to  a  great  mountain,  the  small  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  sunk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  towering  hill  is 
delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  slightest  resemblance  of  a  cone ;  and  a 
chain  of  mountains  no  less  so,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of 
order  and  proportion.  We  require  a  small  surface  to  be  smooth ; 
but  in  an  extensive  plain,  considerable  inequalities  are  overlooked. 
In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  color,  contribute  to 
gT'andeur  as  well  as  to  beauty ;  but  with  a  remarkable  difference, 
that;  in  passing  from  small  to  ffreat,  they  are  not  required  in  the 
same  degree  of  perfection.  This  remark  serves  to  explain  the 
extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  nature,  when  suffi-  - 
ciently  enriched  and  diversified  with  objects.  The  bulk  of  the 
objects  in  a  natural  landscape  are  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  grand: 
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a  flowing  rirer,  a  spreading  oak,  a  roand  hilL  an  extended 
are  delightful ;  and  even  a  rugged  rock  or  barren  heath,  tkoagh  in 
themselves  disagreeable,  contribute,  by  contrast,  to  the  beaaty  of  the 
whole.  Joining  to  these,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  ibe  mixrare  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  sublime  canopy  spread  over  all ;  it  will  not 
appear  wonderful,  that  so  extensive  a  group  of  splendid  objects 
should  swell  the  heart  to  its  utmost  bounds,  and  raise  the  strongest 
emotion  of  grandeur.  The  spectator  is  conscious  of  an  enthusiasm, 
which  cannot  bear  confinement,  nor  the  strictness  of  regularity  and 
order :  he  loves  to  range  at  large ;  and  is  so  enchanted  with  magni- 
ficent objects,  as  to  overlook  slight  beauties  or  deformities. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable,  in  some  measure,  to  works  of 
art:  in  a  small  building,  the  slightest  irregulariw^  is  disagreeable; 
but,  in  a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  large  Gothic  church,  irregolari- 
ties  are  less  regarded :  in  an  epic  poem  we  pardon  many  negligences 
that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  sonnet  or  epigram.  Notwith- 
standing such  exceptions,  it  may  be  justly  laid  down  for  a  rule,  that 
in  works  of  art,  order  and  regularity  ought  to  be  governing  princi- 
ples :  and  hence  the  observation  of  Longinus,*  '*  In  works  of  art  we 
have  regard  to  exact  proportion ;  in  those  of  nature,  to  grandeur  and 
magnificence." 

The  same  reflections  are,  in  a  good  meap^ire,  applicable  to  subli- 
mity ;  particularly,  that,  like  ficrandeur,  it  is  a  species  of  agreeable- 
ness ;  tnat  a  beautiful  object  placed  high,  appearmg  more  agreeable 
than  formerly,  produces  in  the  spectator  a  new  emotion,  termed  tiU 
emotion  of  sublimity  f  and  that  the  perfection  of  order,  regularity, 
and  proportion,  is  less  required  in  objects  placed  high,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, than  at  hand. 

The  pleasant  emotion  raised  by  large  objects,  has  not  escaped  the 
poets 

^— ^— ^  He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  work! 

Like  a  Colossus :  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  nuge  legs.        Julius  Casar,  Act  1. 8c.  3. 

CUopatfa.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  Emp'ror  Antony; 
Oh  such  another  sleep,  that  1  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

His  face  was  as  the  heavens :  and  therein  stuck 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O  o'  th*  earth. 
His  lees  bestrid  the  ocean,  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  work!.  Antony  and  CUopaira,  Aet  Y.  Sc.  3. 

■ •  Majesty 

Dies  not  alone,  but.  like  a  gulph,  doth  draw 

What's  near  it  witn  it     Irs  a  massy  wheel 

Ftx'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount; 

To  whose  huge  spokes,  ten  ttousand  lesser  things 

Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd ;  which  when  it  falls, 

Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 

Attends  the  boist'rous  rum.  Hamieiy  Act  III.  Sc  8l 

The  poets  hare  also  made  good  use  of  the  emotion  produced  by  the 
elerated  situation  of  an  object: 

CLuod  si  mc  lyricis  vatibus  inheres, 

Sublimi  ferinm  sidera  vertice.  Ihrat.  Carm.  1.  1.  Odf^  1. 
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Amongst  the  lyric  bardi  let  me  be  read, 
High  aa  the  stan  shall  rise  my  lofty  head. 

Othott!  theearthl^rauthor  ofmy  blood, 

Whose  joathfo]  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 

Doth  with  a  twofold  Tigor  lift  me  im, 

To  reach  at  rictory  above  my  heacL    RuMrd  D.  Act  L  Se.  4. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne.. 

JHehard  II.  Aet  V  Se.  9L 

AfUoitf.  Why  was  I  nus'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  Uazing  as  I  trsTell'd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent;  and  then  east  downward ; 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar  1  Dryd^j  All  for  i>M,  Aet  I. 

The  deBcrlption  of  Paradise  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Loi^ 
m"  a  fine  illustration  of  the  impression  made  by  elevated  objects : 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness;  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  deny'd  |  and  orerhead  up  grew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verd'rous  waU  of  Paradise  up  sprune; 

Which  to  our  general  sire  eave  prospect  uirge 

Into  his  nether  empire  neignb'rin^  round. 

And  higher  than  tnat  walla  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  ioaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  eolden  hue, 

Appeared  with  gay  enameVd  colors  miz*d.        B.  4. 1, 131. 

Though  a  grand  object  is  agreeable,  we  must  not  infer  that  a  little 
object  is  disagreeable ;  which  would  be  unhappy  for  man,  consider- 
ing' that  he  is  surrounded  with  so  many  objects  of  that  kind.  The 
same  holds  with  respect  to  place :  a  body  placed  high  is  agreeable : 
but  the  same  body  placed  low,  is  not,  by  that  circumstance,  rendered 
disagreeable.  Littleness  and  lowness  of  place  are  precisely  similar 
in  the  following  particular,  that  they  neither  give  pleasure  nor  pain. 
And  in  this  may  visibly  be  discovered  peculiar  attention  in  fitting  the 
internal  constitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumstances.  Were 
littleness  and  lowness  of  place  agreeable,  greatness  and  elevation 
could  not  be  so:  were  littleness  and  lowness  of  place  disagreeable, 
they  would  occasion  perpetual  uneasiness. 

T*he  diflference  between  great  and  little  with  respect  to  agreeable- 
nes9^  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  series,  when  we  pass  graduall}r  from  the 
one  ejctreme  to  the  other.  A  mental  progress  from  the  capital  to  the 
kingrdom,  from  that  to  Europe— to  the  whole  earth — to  the  planetary 
system — to  the  universe,  is  extremely  pleasant :  the  heart  swells, 
and  the  mind  is  dilated,  at  every  step.  The  returning  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  is  not  positively  painiul,  though  our  pleasure  lessens 
at  every  step,  till  it  vanishes  into  indifference :  such  a  progress  may 
^oxnetimes  produce  pleasure  of  a  difi*erent  sort,  whicn  arises  from 

in» 
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taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  inspection.  The  same  oliaerTation 
holds  in  a  progress  upward  and  downward.  Ascent  is  pleasant,  be- 
cause it  elevates  us :  but  descent  is  never  painful ;  it  is  for  the  most 
part  pleasant  from  a  different  cause,  that  it  is  according  to  the  order 
of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  stone  from  any  height  is  extremely  agreea- 
ble  by  its  accelerated  motion.  I  feel  it  pleasant  to  descend  from  a 
mountain,  because  the  descent  is  natural  and  easy.  Neither  is  look- 
ing downward  painful ;  on  the  contrary,  to  look  down  upon  objects 
makes  part  of  the  pleasure  of  elevation :  looking  down  becomes  then 
only  painful  when  the  object  is  so  far  below  as  to  create  dizziness; 
and  even  when  that  is  the  case,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  mixed  with 
pain.     Witness  Shakspeare's  description  of  Dover  clifi : 


How  fearful 


And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eye  so  low  I 
.        The  crows  and  choughs,  that  winethe  midway-air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,     ualf-way  down 
Han^  one  tliat  gatliers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade  1 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bade 
Dmiinish'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sif  ht    The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  th'  unnumber'a  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     FU  look  no  moroi- 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.  King  Ijcar,  Act  IV.  Sc.  6. 

A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of  grandeur  and  subli- 
mity are  nearly  allied ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  one  term  is  frequently 
put  for  the  other.  An  increasing  series  of  numbers,  for  example, 
producing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is  com- 
monly termed  an  ascending  series :  a  series  of  numbers  gradually 
decreasing,  producing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of  goincr  downward, 
is  commonly  termed  a  descending  series :  we  talk  familiarly  of  go- 
ing up  to  the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to  the  country :  from  a 
lesser  kingdom  we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater ;  whence  the  anabasis 
in  the  Qreek  language,  when  one  travels  from  Greece  to  Persia. 
We  discover  the  same  way  of  speaking  in  the  language  even  of 
Japan  ;*  and  its  universality  proves  it  the  ofispring  of  a  natural 
feeling. 

The  foregoing  observation  leads  us  to  consider  grandeur  and 
sublimity  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  as  applicable  to  the  fine  arts. 
Hitherto  these  terms  have  been  taken  in  their  proper  sense,  as  ap- 
plicable to   objects  of  sight  only:    and   it  was  of  importance  to 
destow  some  pains  upon  that  article ;  because,  generally  speaking, 
the  figurative  sense  of  a  word  is  derived  from  its  proper  sense,  which 
holds  remarkably  at  present.     Beauty  in  its  original  sigrnification  is 
confined  to  objects  of^  sight;  but,  as  many  other  objects,  inlellectual 
as  well  as  moral,  raise  emotions  resembling  that  of  beauty,  the  re- 
semblance of  the  eflTects  prompts  us  to  extend  the  term  beauty  totht  §e 
objects.  This  equally  accounts  for  the  terms  grandeur  and  sublitniif 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense.     Every  motion,  from  whatever  causa 

*  Rempfer's  History  of  Japan,  b.  5.  chap.  2. 
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it  proceeds,  that  resembles  an  emotion  of  ^landear  or  elefation,  is 
called  by  the  same  name:  thas  generosity  is  said  to  be  an  elevated 
emotion,  as  well  as  great  courage ;  and  that  firmness  of  soul  which 
is  suoerior  to  misfortunes,  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  magnamntiiy. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  contracts  the  mind,  and  fixes 
it  upon  things  trivial  or  of  no  importance,  is  termed  Icw^  by  its  re- 
semblance to  an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low  object  of  sight : 
thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amusements  is  called  a  low  iasU.     The 
same  terms  are  applied  to  characters  and  actions :  we  talk  &mi1iarly 
of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a  great  roan,  and  equally  so  of  littleness 
of  mind :  some  actions  are  great  and  elevated,  and  others  are  little 
and  grovelling.  Sentiments,  and  even  expressions,  are  characterised 
in  the  same  manner:  an  expression  or  sentiment  that  raises  the  mind 
28  denominated  great  or  elevated  ;  and  hence  the  sublimb*  in  po- 
etry. In  such  figurative  terms,  we  lose  the  distinction  between  great 
and  elevated  in  their  proper  sense ;  for  the  resemblance  is  not  so 
entire  as  to  preserve  these  terms  distinct  in  their  figurative  applica- 
tion.    We  carry  this  figure  still  farther.     Elevation  in  its  proper 
sense,  imports  superiority  of  place ;  and  lowness,  inferiority  of  place: 
and  hence  a  man  of  superior  talents,  of  superior  rank,  of  inferior 
parts,  of  inferior  taste,  and  such  like.     The  veneration  we  have  for 
our  ancestors,  and  for  the  ancients  in  general,  being  similar  to  the 
emotion  produced  by  an  elevated  object  of  sight,  justifies  the  figura- 
tive expression,  of  tne  ancients  being  raised  above  us,  or  possessing 
a  mperior  place.     And  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  as  words 
are  intimately  connected  with  ideas,  many,  by  this  form  of  expres- 
sion, are  led  to  conceive  their  ancestors  as  really  above  them  in  place, 
and  their  posterity  below  them : 

A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love, 
Tlmn  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother : 
They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below. 

kiduird  lU.  Act  IV.  Se.  5. 

The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding  regularly  from  the  blunter  or 
grosser  sounds  to  the  more  acute  and  piercing,  produce,  in  the  hearer, 
a  feeling  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  mounting  up- 
ward ;  and  this  gives  occasion  to  the  figurative  expressions,  a  high 
note,  a  low  note. 

Such  is  the  resemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figurative 
grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on  the  east  coast  of  Afric,  who  are 
directed  purely  by  nature,  the  ofiicers  of  state  are,  with  respect  to  rank. 

•  I^nginus  g;iTes  a  description  of  the  Sublime  that  is  not  amiss,  though  far 
from  beinffjust  in  every  circcunstance,  "  That  the  mind  is  elevated  by  it,  wad  so 
sensibly  a3fected,  as  to  swell  in  transport  and  inward  pride,  as  if  wnat  is  only 
^e&rd  or  read,  were  its  own  invention.'*  But  he  adheres  not  to  this  description ; 
n  his  6ih  chapter,  he  justly  observes,  that  many  possions  have  nothing  of  the 
prand,  such  as  grief,  fear^  pity,  which  depress  the  mind  instead  of  raising  it ;  ana 
Jet,  in  chap.  8.  he  menuons  Sappho's  ode  upon  love  as  sublime :  beautiful  it  is 
indoubtedly,  but  it  cannot  be  sublime,  because  it  really  depresses  tlie  mind  instead 
if  raising  it.  His  translator  Boileaux  is  not  more  successful  in  his  instahccs.  In 
lis  10th  reflection,  he  cites  a  passage  from  Demosthenes  and  another  fiom  Hflfo- 
locus  as  sublime,  which  have  not  the  least  tincture  of  that  quality. 
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distinguithed  by  the  length  of  the  hatoon  each  carries  in  his  h&nd: 
and  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords  show  their  rank  by  the  length 
and  size  of  their  sedan-poles.*  Aigain,  it  is  a  role  in  painting,  thai 
figures  of  a  small  size  are  proper  for  grotesque  pieces ;  but  thai  aa 
historical  subject,  grand  and  important,  requires  figures  as  great  u 
the  life.  The  resemblance  of  tnese  feelings  is  in  reality  so  strong, 
that  elevation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  observed  to  have  the  same  i 
feet,  even  externally,  with  real  elevation : 

K.  Hewry.  This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Criapian. 
He  tliat  outlives  this  dajr,  and  comes  aafe  home, 
Win  stand  a*ti]>toe  when  this  da^r  is  nam'd, 
And  route  lum  in  the  name  of  Criapian. 

JKmry  FlAalV^.Sca 

The  resemblance,  in  feeling,  between  real  and  figurative  grandenr, 
is  humorously  illustrated  by  Addison  in  criticising*  upon  English 
tragedy :  '*  The  ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero,  is  to  clap  a 
huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rises  so  high,  that 
there  is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head, 
than  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a 
great  man  and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing.  As  these  superfluons  or- 
naments upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a  princess  generallv  re- 
ceives her  grandeur  from  these  additional  encumbrances  that  &u  in- 
to her  tail:  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping  train,  that  follows  her  in  a  li- 
ber motions ;  and  finds  constant  employment  for  a  boy,  who  stands 
behind  her  to  open  and  spread  it  to  advantage.''*  xhe  Scythiaoj 
impressed  with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  astonished  when  ther 
found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gpradual  progress  from  small  to  great  is  no  less  remarkable  in 
figurative,  than  in  real  grandeur  or  elevation.  Every  one  mast  have 
observed  the  delightful  effect  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  sentiments, 
artfully  disposed  like  an  ascending  series,  and  making  impressions 
deeper  and  deeper :  such  disposition  of  members  in  a  period,  is  tena- 
ed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits,  grandenr  and  sublimity  produce  their  strong- 
est effects,  which  lessen  by  excess  as  well  as  by  defect  This  is  re- 
markable in  grandeur  and  sublimity  taken  in  their  proper  sense . 
the  grandest  emotion  that  can  be  raised  by  a  visible  object,  is  wher^ 
the  object  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view :  if  so  immense  as  not  to  b«* 
comprehended  but  in  parts,  it  tends  rattier  to  distract  than  satisfy  tb« 
mind  :t  in  like  manner,  the  strongest  emotion  produced  by  eleva- 
tion, is  where  the  object  is  seen  distinctly ;  a  gpreater  elevation  les- 
sens in  appearance  the  object,  till  it  vanishes  out  of  sight  with  it^ 
pleasant  emotion.  The  same  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurativi 
grandeur  and  elevation,  which  shall  be  handled  together,  because 
as  observed  above,  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable.     Sentiment 

•  8[>ectator,  No.  43. 

t  h  is  justly  obserred  hy  Addison,  that  perhaps  a  man  vould  hare  been  mof 
astonished  with  the  majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippus's  statues  o 
Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  have  been  with  Mous 
Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  proposal  c 
Pludias,  with  a  rirer  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other.     SpetUOor,  No,  415. 
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may  be  so  strained  as  to  become  obscare,  or  to  exceed  the  capacity 
of  the  human  mind.  Against  such  licenst  of  imagination,  every 
^ood  writer  will  be  upon  his  guard ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  greater 
importance  to  observe,  that  even  the  true  sublime  may  be  carried  be- 
yond that  pitch  which  produces  the  highest  entertainment  We  are 
undoubtedly  susceptible  of  a  greater  elevation  than  can  be  inspired 
by  human  actions,  the  most  heroic  and  magnanimous :  witness  what 
we  feel  from  Milton's  description  of  superior  beinc^s ;  yet  every  man 
must  be  sensible  of  a  more  constant  and  sweet  elevation,  when  the 
history  of  his  own  species  is  the  subject :  he  enjoys  an  elevation 
equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Ctesar,  of  a 
Brutus,  or  an  Epaminondas ;  he  accompanies  these  heroes  in  their 
sublimest  sentiments  and  most  hazardous  exploits,  with  a  magna- 
nimity equal  to  theirs ;  and  finds  it  no  stretch,  to  preserve  the  same 
tone  of  mind,  for  hours  together,  without  sinking.  The  case  is  not 
the  same  in  describing  the  actions  or  qualities  of  superior  beings : 
the  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  poet;  the 
mind,  unable  to  support  itself  in  a  strained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a 
height;  and  the  fall  is  immoderate,  like  the  elevation :  where  that 
effect  is  not  felt,  it  must  be  prevented  by  some  obscurity  in  the  con- 
ception, which  frequently  attends  the  description  of  unknown  objects. 
Hence  the  St.  Francises,  St.  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary  saints, 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  mind  unable  to  raise  itself  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  self-existent  and  eternal,  or  to  support  itself  in  a 
strained  elevation,  finds  itself  more  at  ease  in  using  the  intercession 
of  some  saint,  whose  piety  and  penances  while  on  earth,  are  sup- 
posed to. have  made  him  a  favorite  in  heaven.  ^ 

A  strained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  inconvenience,  that 
the  author  is  apt  to  fell  suddenlv  as  well  as  the  reader ;  because  it  is 
not  a  little  difficult,  to  descend  sweetly  and  easily  from  such  ele- 
vation, to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  subject.  The  following  passage 
is  a  good  illustration  of  that  observation : 

Sspe  etiam  immensum  ccelo  venit  agmen  aquanun, 
Et  foBdam  glomerant  tempestatem  inibribuB  aU'ii 
ConlecUB  ez  alio  hubes.     Ruit  arduus  aether, 
EtpluTia  ineenti  aata  Ista  boumoue  labores 
Diiuit    Inplentur  foue,  et  cara  numina  crescunt 
Cum  aonitu,  feireti^ue  fretis  spiraiitibus  fcquor. 
Ipoe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  corusci 
Fulmina  moUtur  deztra.    Gluo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit:  fuetftre  fers,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humiua  itraTit  paTor.    lUe  flagranti 
Attt  Atbo,  ant  Rodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejieit:  ingemmatU  amstri,  et  densissimus  imber. 

Virg.  Oe^rg,  L  1. 

And  oft  whole  slieets  descend  of  slaicy  rain,  ^ 

Buck'd  by  the  spungy  clouds  (rom  off  the  main — 

The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down, 

The  promised  crop  and  colden  labors  drown. 

The  dikes  are  filled;  ana  with  a  roarine  sound, 

The  rising  riTers  float  the  nether  eround — 

And  rocks  the  beUowinf  Toice  of  ooiling  seas  TCboamL 

The  father  of  the  gods  his  glorv  shrouds, 

Involved  in  tempesu  and  a  nignt  of  clouds ; 
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And  from  Che  middle  darkness  flaaiiiiig  out, 
By  fiu  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  $od ; 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod— 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Deep  horror  seises  every  human  breast, 
Their  pride  is  humbled  and  their  fear  confessed. 
While  he  from  hi^h  his  rolling  thunder  throws, 
And  Srta  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows : 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent, 
The  winds  redouble  and  the  rains  aujgment— 
The  waves  on  heaps  are  dashed  asainst  the  shor^ 
And  now  the  woods  and  now  the  billows  roar  I 

111  the  description  of  a  storm,  to  figure  Jupiter  throwing  down  hu^ 
mountains  with  his  thunder-bolts,  is  hyperbolieally  sublime,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression  :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image  is  so 
distant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  tnick  shoMrer  of  rain,  that  the 
sudden  transition  must  be  unpleasant. 

Objects  of  sight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor  high,  scarcely 
raise  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  sublimity  :  and  the  same  holds 
in  other  objects ;  for  we  often  find  the  mind  roused  and  animaied, 
without  being  carried  to  that  heio'ht.  This  difierence  may  be  discerned 
in  many  sorts  of  music,  as  well  as  in  some  musical  instruments ;  a 
kettle-drum  rouses,  and  a  hautboy  is  animating ;  but  neither  of  them 
inspires  an  emotion  of  sublimity :  revenge  animates  the  mind  in  a 
considerable  degree ;  but  I  think  it  never  produces  an  emotion  that 
can  be  termed  grand  or  tublime ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  after- 
ward to  observe,  that  no  disagreeable  passion  ever  has  that  efiect 
I  am  willing  to  put  this  to  the  test,  by  placing  before  my  reader  a 
most  spirited  picture  of  revenge:  it  is  a  speech  of  Antony  wailing 
over  the  body  of  Csssar : 

Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 
(Which  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  tneir  ruby  tips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue,) 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  kind  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  nerce  civil  strife, 
Shall  cimiber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  by  the  hands  ofwar. 
All  pity  chok'a  with  custom  of  fell  deeds, 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  AU  by  his  side  come  not  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry,  Bavock!  and  let  slip  the  dogs  ofwar. 

Julius  Casar^  Act  IIL  Sc  4. 

No  desire  is  more  universal  than  to  be  exalted  and  honored ;  and 
upon  that  account  chiefly  are  we  ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles, 
fiime,  which  would  suddenly  lose  their  relish,  did  they  not  raise  us 
above  others,  and  command  submission  and  deference  ;*  and  it  may 

•  Honestum  per  se  esse  ezpetendum  indicant  pueri,  in  quibus,  ut  in  spcculis. 
natura  cemitur.  Q,uanta  studia  deoertantium  sunt  (  Cluanta  ipaa  oertamina ! 
Utitliefferuntuirlwtitia,  cum  vioerunt!   Ut  pudet  victos !   Ut  se  aeeusauri  Bolaoti 
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be  thoug'ht  that  oar  attachment  to  things  grand  and  lofty  proceed* 
from  their  connection  with  our  &Torite  passion.  This  connection  has 
undoubtedly  an  efl^t ;  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things  grand 
and  lofty  must  have  a  deeper  root  in  human  nature,  will  appear  from 
considering,  that  many  bestow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amuse- 
ments, without  having  the  least  tincture  of  this  fiivorite  passion :  yel 
these  very  persons  talk  the  same  language  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
nnd  prefer  the  more  elevated  pleasures:  they  acknowledge  a  more 
refined  taste,  and  are  ashamea  of  their  own  as  low  and  grovelling. 
This  sentiment,  constant  and  universal,  must  be  the  work  of  nature ; 
»nd  it  plainly  indicates  an  original  attachment  in  human  nature  to 
every  object  that  elevates  the  mind  :  some  men  may  have  a  greater 
relish  for  an  object  not  of  the  highest  rank  ;  but  they  are  conscious 
of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in  general  to  thmgs  grand  and 
sublime ;  and  they  are  sensible  that  their  peculiar  taste  ought  to  yield 
to  the  general  taste. 

What  is  said  above  suggests  a  capital  rule  for  reaching  the  sub- 
lime in  such  works  of  art  as  are  susceptible  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  pre- 
sent those  parts  or  circumstances  only  which  make  the  greatest 
fi^rure,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial ;  for  the  mind, 
elevated  by  an  important  object,  cannot,  without  reluctance,  be  forced 
down  to  bestow  any  share  of  its  attention  upon  trifles.  Such  judi- 
cious selection  of  capital  circumstances,  is  by  an  eminent  critic  styled 
grandeur  of  manner.^  In  none  of  the  fine  arts  is  there  so  great 
scope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry ;  which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  re- 
markable power  of  bestowing  upon  objects  and  events  an  air  of 
grandeur :  when  we  are  spectators,  every  minute  object  presents  it- 
self in  its  order ;  but,  in  describing  at  second  hand,  these  are  laid 
aside,  and  the  capital  objects  are  brought  close  together.  A  judicious 
taste  in  thus  selecting  the  most  interesting  incidents,  to  give  them  an 
united  force,  accounts  for  a  fact  that  may  appear  surprising ;  which 
is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  a  spirited  narrative  at  second  hand, 
'.han  by  being  spectators  of  the  event  itself,  in  all  its  circumstances. 

I^nginus  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a  qomparison  of  two 
passages.!     The  first,  from  Aristsus,  is  thus  translated  : 

Ye  pow'rs,  what  madness !  how  on  ships  so  frail 

(Tremendous  thought !)  can  thoughtless  mortals  sail  1 

For  stormy  seas  they  quit  the  pleasino^  plain, 

Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidst  the  main. 

Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  trackless  path)  they  go, 

And  wander  oceans  in  pursuit  of  wo. 

No  ease  their  hearts,  no  rest  their  eyes  can  find, 

On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind. 

CJt  eupiunt  laudari !   Cluos  illi  labores  non  perferunt,  ut  SBqualium  principes  sint ! 
Cterr#  dej^nihus. 

Boys  show  that  honor  is  worthy  to  be  sought  for;  in  whom,  as  in  a  mirror, 
we  see  nature.    How  zealous  are  the  contenders  1    How  mat  are  their  con- 
tests !     How  exalted  with  joy  are  the  conquurora — how  ashamed  are  the  con* 
3aer«d !     How  unwilling  to  be  blamed ;  how  desirous  of  praise  I    What  labors 
o  they  not  undergo  to  surpass  their  equals  t 
♦  Spectator,  No.  415. 
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Ckmk  are  their  spirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear. 
And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  froitless  prayer. 

The  other,  from  Homer,  I  shall  give  in  Pope's  translation : 

Burst  as  a  ware  that  from  the  cloud  impends* 
And  swelVd  with  tempests  on  the  ship  descends. 
White  are  the  decks  with  fiMun :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  taoA  sing  through  eyery  shroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  sailors  (n^  with  fears, 
And  instant  death  on  erery  ware  appears. 

In  the  latter  passage,  the  most  striking  circumstances  are  selected  to 
fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  astonishment  The  former  is  a  collec- 
tion of  minute  and  low  circumstances,  which  scatter  the  thought,  and 
make  no  impression :  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  verbal  antitheses 
and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  scene  of  distress.  But  this 
last  observation  belongs  to  another  head. 

The  following  description  of  a  battle  is  remarkably  subUme,  br 
collecting  together,  in  the  fewest  words,  those  circumstancea  whica 
make  the  greatest  figure. 

Like  Autumn's  dark  storms  pouring  from  two  echoing  hills,  toward  each  oths 

S»proached  the  heroes :  as  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  oa 
e  plain,  loud,  rou^h,  and  daik  in  battle,  meet  L^hlin  and  InisfaiL  Chief 
mixes  his  strokes  with  chie^  and  man  with  man :  steel  sounds  on  steel,  and 
helmets  are  deft  on  high :  blood  bursts  and  smokes  around :  strings  murmur  cm 
the  polish'd  yew :  darts  rush  along  the  sky :  spears  fiill  like  sparks  of  flame  that 
gild  the  stormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  noise  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high,  as  the  last  peal 
of  thundering  heaven,  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  Tho'  Connac's  hundred  faaidi 
were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred  bards  to  send  the  deaths  to  futort 
times ;  for  many  were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the 
valiant  Ping^ 

The  following  passage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  battle,  wonderfully  ardent  "  When  now  gathered  on  eitber 
side,  the  hosts  plunged  to&fether  in  fight ;  shield  is  harshly  laid  to 
shield,  spears  crash  on  the  brazen  corslets;  bossy  buckler  with 
buckler  meets ;  loud  tumult  rages  over  all ;  groans  are  mixed  with 
boasts  of  men  :  the  slain  and  slayer  join  in  noise ;  the  earth  is  float- 
ing round  with  blood.     As  when  two  rushing  streams  from  two 
rooun^ins  come  roaring  down,  and  throw  together   their    rapid 
waters  below,  they  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale :  The  startled  ahep- 
herd  hears  the  sound,  as  he  stalks  o'er  the  distant  hills :  So,  as  they 
mixed  in  fight,  from  both  arniies  clamor  with  loud  terror  arose. 
But  such  general  descriptions  are  not  frequent  in  Homer     Eren  his 
single  combats  are  rare.     The  fifth  book  is  the  longest  account  of  a 
batue  that  is  in  the  Iliad ;  and  yet  contains  nothing  but  a  long  cata- 
logue of  chiefs  killing  chiefs,  not  in  single  combat  neither,  but  at  a 
distance,  with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin ;  and  these  chiefs  named  for  the 
5rst  time  and  the  last     The  same  scene  is  continued  through  a  great 
part  of  the  sixth  book.     There  is.  at  the  same  time,  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  every  wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honor  to  an  anato- 
mist, but  in  an  epic  poem  is  tiresome  and  mtiguing.     There  is 
relief  from  horrid  languor  but  the  beautiful  Qreek  language, 
melody  of  Homer's  versification. 
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,In  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Odyasev,  thete  ba  pASMge  which 
deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid  down :  it  concerns  that  pan 
of  the  history  of  Penelope  and  her  suitors,  inr  which  she  is  made  to 
declare  in  favor  of  him  who  should  proTe  the  most  dextrous  in  shool* 
ing  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses : 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  aieent 
By  many  an  easy  step,  the  matron  weat: 
llien  o'er  the  paTement  glides  with  grace  diviaai 
rWith  polish'a  oak  the  le^el  pavements  shinf;) 
The  folding  gates  a  daalin^  light  displaT'd, 
With  pomp  of  Tarious  architrsve  o'erlay Vl. 
The  bolt,  obedient  U>  the  silken  stnn^, 
Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  nnc; 
The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  tum'd  round 
The  bars  &U  back ;  the  flyine  valves  resound. 
lioud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring; 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  released  tlie  spring. 
She  moves  majestic  through  the  wealthy  room 
Where  treasur  d  garments  cast  a  rich  perfume ; 
There  fttim  the  column  where  aloft  it  nung, 
Reaich'dy  in  its  splendid  ease,  the  bow  unstrung. 

Virgil  sometimes  errs  against  this  rule :  in  the  following  passages 
minute  circumstances  are  brought  into  full  view;  and,  what  is  still 
wome,  they  are  described  with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical  diction ; 
ASneid,  L,  1.  L  214.  to  219.  L.  6.  I  176.  to  182.  L  6.  /.  212,  to 
231. :  and  the  last,  which  describes  a  funeral,  is  the  less  excusable, 
as  the  man  whose  funeral  it  is  makes  no  figure  in  the  poem. 

The  speech  of  Cljrtemnestra,  descending  from  her  chaMOt  in  the 
Iphigenia  of  Euripides,*  is  stuffed  with  a  number  of  common  and 
trivial  circumstances. 

But  of  all  t^riters,  Lucan,  as  to  this  article,  is  the  most  injudicious. 
The  sea-fight  between  the  Romans  and  Mas8ilians,t  is  described  so 
much  in  detail,  without  exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  the 
reader  is  fiitigued  with  endless  circumstances,  without  ever  feeling 
any  degree  of  elevation ;  and  yet  there  are  some  fine  incidents,  those 
for  example  of  the  two  brothers,  and  of  the  old  man  and  his  son, 
tvhich,  taken  separately,  would  aflfect  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once 
engaged  in  a  description,  knows  no  end.  See  other  passages  of  the 
same  kind,  JL  24.  /.  292.  to  337.  L.  4.  /.  750.  to  765.  The  episode 
of  the  sorceress  Erictho,  end  of  book  6,  is  intolerably  minute  and 
prolix. 

To  these  I  Tentare  to  oppose  a  passage  from  an  old  historical 
balUd: 

Go,  iitde  page,  tell  Haidiknute, 

That  lives  on  hill  so  hig^,f 
To  draw  his  sword,  the  dread  of  foes, 
•  And  haste  to  follow  me. 

The  little  paze  flew  swift  as  dart 

Flung  by  his  master's  arm. 
"'Come  down,  come  down,  Lord  Hanliknal6^ 

"  And  rid  your  king  flnom  harm." 

•  Beguming  of  Act  3. 
t  JLiC  3.  beiinnine  at  line  667. 
t  Bigkf  in  tne  old  Scotch  language»  is  prooonnood  hot. 
11 
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This  rule  is  also  Sf^icable  to  other  fine  arts.  In  painting  it  is 
established,  that  the  principal  figure  must  be  pat  in  the  strongest 
light ;  that  the  beauty  of  attitude  consists  in  placing  the  nobler  pans 
most  in- view,  and  in  suppressing  the  smaller  parts  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  must  be  few  and  large ;  that  fore 
shortenings  are  bad,  because  they  make  the  parts  appear  little; 
and  that  the  muscles  ought  to  be  kept  as  entire  as  possible,  without 
being  divided  int^  small  sections.  Every  one  at  present  subscribes 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  opposition  to  parterres  split 
into  a  thousand  small  parts  in  the  stifiest  regularity  of  figure.  The 
most  eminent  architects  have  governed  themselves  by  the  same  rule 
in  all  their  works. 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  sublime,  though  it  is  applicable 
to  every  sort  of  literary  performance  intended  for  amusement ;  and 
that  is,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  abstract  and  general  terms. 
Such  terms,  similar  to  mathematical  signs,  are  contrived  to  express 
our  thoughts  in  a  concise  manner ;  but  images,  which  are  the  life  of 
poetry,  cannot  be  raised  in  any  perfection  but  by  introducing  parti- 
cular objects.  Gceneral  terms  that  comprehend  a  number  of  indivi 
duals,  must  be  excepted  from  that  rule:  our  kindred,  our  clan,  our 
country,  and  words  of  the  like  import,  though  they  scarcely  raise 
any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful  power  over  our  passions : 
the  greatness  of  the  complex  object  overbalances  the  obscurity  ol 
the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extremely  vivid  emotion,  is  not  readily  produced 
in  perfection  but  by  reiterated  impressions.  The  efiect  of  a  single 
impression  can  be  but  momentary ;  and  if  one  feel  suddenly  some> 
what  like  a  swelling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion  vanishes  as 
soon  as  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  sentiments,  I  know,  are  often  cited 
as  examples  of  the  sublime;  but  th^r  efiect  is  far  inferior  to  that  oi 
a  grand  subject  displayed  in  its  capital  parts.  I  shall  give  a  few 
examples,  that  the  reader  may  judge  lor  himself  In  the  fiunous 
action  of  Thermopylse,  where  Leonidasthe  Spartan  king,  and  his 
chosen  band,  fighting  for  their  country,  were  cut  ofiT  to  the  last  man, 
a  saying  is  reported  of  Diencces,  one  of  the  band,  which,  expressing 
cheerful  and  undisturbed  bravery,  is  well'entitled  to  the  first  place  in 
examples  of  that  kind.  Respecting  the  number  of  their  enemies,  it 
was  observed,  that  the  arrows  shot  by  such  a  multitude  would  inter 
cept  the  li^ht  of  the  sun.  So  much  the*better,  says  he,  for  we  ahal 
then  fight  m  the  shade.* 

Somerset.    Ah !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  we  are. 
We  might  recoTer  all  our  loss  again. 
The  Ctueen  from  FVance  hath  brought  a  puissant  power, 
Ev'n  now  we  heard  the  news.    Ah  t  couldst  thou  fly  I 

Warwick,  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

T%ird  PaH  Henry  VL  Act  V.  Sc  3. 

Such  a  sentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds,  is  truly  heroic 
and  must  elevate  the  mind  to  the  greatest  height  that  can  be  done  by 
a  single  expression:  it  will  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  the  6k 

•  Henxlotus,  Book  7. 
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mou8  sentiment  QuHl  maurut  of  CorneRIe :  the  latter  is  a  sentiment 
of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and  cheerful  courage. 

To  cite  in  opposition  many  a  sublime  passage,  enriched  with  tho 
finest  images,  and  dressed  in  the  most  nervous  expressions,  would 
scarcely  l:^  fair:  I  shall  produce  but  one  instance,  from  Shakspeare, 
which  sets  a  few  objects  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp  of  lan- 
guage :  it  operates  its  effect  by  representing  these  objects  in  a  climax, 
raising  the  mind  higher  and  higher  till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  gran* 
deur  in  perfection : 

The  doud-eiqA  tow*T*,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  iolemn  temples,  the  mat  ^lobe  itself, 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  snail  dissoWe,  Ac 

7^  cloudrcofi  Uufrs  produce  an  elevating  emotion,  heightened  by 
the  gorgeous  palaces;  and  the  mind  is  carried  still  higher  and 
higher  by  the  images  that  follow.  Successive  images,  making  thus 
deeper  and  deeper  impressions,  must  elevate  more  than  any  single 
image  can  do. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  directly  applied  have  more  influ- 
ence to  raise  the  mind  than  grandeur  and  sublimity;  so,  on  the 
other,  no  means  indirectly  applied  have  more  influence  to  sink  and 
depress  it:  for  in  a  state  of  elevation,  the  artful  introduction  of  an 
humbling  object,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion  to  the  elevation. 
Of  this  observation  Shakspeare  gives  a 'beautiful  example,  in  the 
paiwa^e  last  quoted : 

The  cloud-eapt  tow*rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  dobe  itself. 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  ^all  dissolye, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  , 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Tsmpest,  Act  IV.  So.  i. 

rhe  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this  beautiful  pas- 
jage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion,  when  the  most  humbling  of 
Aliimages  is  introduced,  that  of  an  utter  dissolution  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  The'  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  susceptible  of 
impressions  than  in  a  cool  state ;  and  a  depressing  or  melancholy 
object  listened  to,  makes  the  strongest  impression  when  it  reaches 
the  mind  in  its  highest  state  of  elevation  or  cheerfulness. 

But  a  humbling  image  is  not  always  necessary  to  produce  that 
eflect :  a  remark  is  made  above,  that,  in  describing  superior  beings, 
the  reader's  imagination,  unable  to  support  itself  in  a  strained  eleva- 
tion, &lls  oflen  as  from  a  height,  and  sinks  even  below  its  ordinary 
tone.  The  following  instance  comes  luckily  in  view ;  for  a  better 
f annot  be  given :  "  Grod  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  Longinus  quotes  this  passage  from  Moses  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  sublime ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  fewer  words, 
to  convey  so  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  Deity:  but 
then  it  belongs  to  the  present  subject  to  remark,  that  the  emotion  of 
sublimity  raised  by  this  image  is  but  momentary ;  and  that  the  mind, 
unable  to  support  itself  in  an  elevation  so  much  above  nature,  im- 
mediately sinks  down  into  humility  and  veneration  for  a  being  so  fiir 
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exalted  aoove  groveling  mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a 
dispute  about  that  passage  between  two  French  critics,*  the  one  posi- 
tively affirming  it  to  be  sublime,  the  other  as  positively  denying. 
What  I  have  remarked  shows  that  both  of  them  have  reached  the 
truth,  but  neither  of  them  the  whole  truth :  the  primary  effect  of  the 
passage  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur ;  which  so  &r  jus- 
tifies Boileau :  but  then' every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  the  emotion 
is  merely  a  flash,  which,  vanishing  instantaneously,  gives  way  to 
humility  and  veneration.  That  indirect  effect  of  sublimily  justifies 
Huet,  who,  being  a  man  of  true  piety,  and  probably  not  much  car- 
ried by  imagination,  felt  the  humbling  passion  more  sensibly  than 
his  antagonist  did.  And,  laying  aside  oinQrence  of  character,  Hoet's 
opinion  may,  I  think,  be  defended  as  the  more  solid ;  because  in 
such  images,  the  depressing  emotions  are  the  more  sensibly  felt,  and 
have  the  longer  endurance. 

The  straining  of  an  elevated  subject  beyond  due  bounds,  is  a  vice 
not  so  frequent  as  to  require  the  correction  of  criticism.  But  fiilse 
sublime  is  a  rock  on  which  writers  of  more  fire  than  judgment  com- 
monly  split ;  and  therefore  a  collection  of  examples  may  be  of  use 
as  a  beacon  to  future  adventurers.  One  species  of  false  sublime, 
known  by  the  name  of  bombast,  is  common  among  writers  of  a  mean 
ffenius:  it  is  a  serious  endeavor,  by  strained  description,  to  raise  a 
low  or  familiar  subject  above  its  rank ;  which,  instead  of  being  sub- 
lime, becomes  ridiculous.  I  am  extremely  sensible  how  prone  the 
mind  is,  in  some  animating  passions,  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond 
natural  bottnds :  but  such  hyperbolical  description  has  its  limits ; 
and,  when  carried  beyond  the  impulse  of  the  propensity,  it  degene- 
rates into  burlesque.     Take  the  following  examples. 

Sejanus.  Great  and  hieh 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  1. 
My  roof  receiycs  roe  not;  'tis  air  I  tread, 
And  at  each  step  I  feel  my  adTancM  head 
Knock  out  a  star  in  heav  n. 

Sejamu,  Ben  Joknum,  Act  V . 


A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind,  deviates  readily 
into  bombast :  he  strains  above  his  natural  powers ;  and  the  Tiolenl 
effort  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Boileau  ex- 
presses this  happily : 

L'autre  k  peur  de  ramper,  il  se  perd  dans  la  nue.t 
The  same  author,  Ben  Johnson,  abounds  in  the  bombast: 


The  roother, 


Th'  ezpulsed  Apicata,  finds  them  there ; 
Whom  when  she  saw  lie  spread  on  the  decrees, 
After  a  world  of  fary  on  herself, 
Tearing  her  hair,  defacing  of  her  face, 
Beating  her  breasts  and  womb,  kneeling  amas'd, 
Crying  to  hear'n,  then  to  them ;  at  last 
Her  drowned  voice  eot  up  aboTe  her  woes : 
And  with  such  black  and  bitter  execrations, 
(As  mieht  affright  the  gods,  and  force  the  son 
Run  backwoxd  to  the  east;  nay,  make  the  old 

•  Boileau  and  Buet  t  L'artPoet  chant.  LLfiBL 
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Defoimed  ehaoi  rise  a^^ain  t*  o'erwhelm 
Them,  ua,  and  all  the  world,)  she  fills  the  air. 
(Jpbnuds  the  heavens  with  tneir  partial  dooms,        * 
Defies  their  tyrannous  powers,  and  demands 
What  she  and  those  poor  innocenu  have  transgresaM, 
That  they  must  sufifer  such  a  share  in  vengeance. 

Sejanut,  Act  T.  Se.  ImL 


-Lentttlus,  the  man, 


If  all  our  fin  were  out,  would  fetch  down  naw 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown ;  and  let 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  tire. 

Coto/^JM,  Act  in. 
Can  these,  or  such,  be  any  aid  to  us  1 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world 
Or  be  a  moment  lo  our  enterprise  1 
A  thousand,  such  as  they  are,  could  not  make 
One  atom  of  our  souls.    The3r  should  be  men 
Worth  heaven's  fear,  that  looking  up,  but  thus. 
Would  make  Jove  stand  upon  his  euard,  and  draw 
Himself  within  his  thunder;  which,  amaz*d. 
He  should  discharge  in  vain,  and  they  unhurt. 
Or,  if  they  were,  luce  Capaneus  at  Thebes, 
They  should  hang  dead  upon  the  highest  spites 
And  ask  the  second  bolt  to  be  thrown  down. 
Why  Lentalus  talk  yoa  so  k>ng1  This  time 
Had  been  enoujrh  t'have  scatterVl  all  the  stats. 
TlMve  quench^  the  sun  and  moon,  and  made  the  worid 
Despair  of  day,  or  any  light  but  ours. 

CaUUint,  Act  lY . 

This  is  the  language  of  a  madman : 

Qwldford.  Give  wa^,  and  let  the  gushing  torrent  cone, 
Behold  the  tears  we  bnnr  to  swel^  *ht  deluge, 
Till  the  flood  rise  upon  ue  guilty  world 
And  make  the  ruin  common. 

LMy  Jane  Cfrof,  Act  IV.  near  the  end. 

I  am  Borry  to  observe  that  the  following  bombast  staff  dropC  from 
the  pen  of  Diyden : 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move. 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skies; 
And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above^ 

For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

Another  species  of  false  sublime  is  still  more  faulty  than  bom- 
bast ;  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  introducing  imaginary  beings 
without  preserving  any  propriety  in  their  actions ;  as  if  it  were  law- 
ful  to  ascribe  every  extravagance  and  inconsistence  to  bein^  of  the 
poet's  creation.  No  writers  are  more  licentious  in  that  anicle  than 
Johnson  and  Dryden: 

Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  sj>ectBcle.    Draw  then  your  swords: 
And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honor  of  tlie  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate; 
While  she  iempu  ours,  to  fear  her  own  estate. 

CateliM,AetY. 

W 
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The  Furies  stood  on  hill 


Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  see  men 

Do  more  than  they ;  whilst  Piety  left  the  fidd, 

GricT'd  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 

They  kney  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valor 

The  Sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating  to  driTe  up 

His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise  dioTe  backward. 

^  Mid.  ActV. 


Ommfn.  While  we  indulge  our  common 
He  is  rorgot  by  whom  we  lul  possess, 
The  brsTe  Almanzor,  to  whose  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  shall  do ; 
Who  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Made  a  just  battle  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

Abdalui.  His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  Tiew, 
Or  poUsh  'em  so  fast  as  be  rough  drew. 

Abdaneteeh.  Fate  after  him  mIow  with  pain  did  more. 
And  Victory  could  scarce  keen  pace  above. 
Death  did  at  length  so  many  slam  forget, 
And  lost  the  tale,  and  took  ^em  by  the  great 

Conquest  of  Cfranada^  Act  11.  atbogimiin^ 

The  eods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 

Pitched  on  the  topless  Appetune,  and  blows 

To  all  tlie  under  world,  sJl  nations 

The  seas,  and  unfrequented  deserts,  where  the  snow  dw^Ila, 

Wakens  the  ruin'd  monumenCB,  and  there, 

Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  sleep  is, 

Informs  again  the  dead  bones. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  Bond/uea^  Act  IIL  Sc  3. 

An  actor  on  the  stage  may  be  guilty  of  bombast  as  well  as  an 
author  in  his  closet ;  a  certain  manner  of  actinc*,  which  is  grana 
when  supported  by  dignity  in  the  sentiment  and  lorce  in  the  expre?- 
sion,  is  ndiculous  where  the  sentiment  is  mean,  and  the  expres 
sion  flat 

This  chapter  shall  be  closed  with  some  observations.  When  the 
sublime  is  carried  to  its  due  height,  and  circumscribed  within  proper 
bounds,  it  enchants  the  mind,  and  raises  the  most  delightful  of  all 
emotions:  the  reader,  engrossed  by  a  sublime  object,  feels  himselt 
raised  as  it  were  to  a  higher  rank.  Considering  that  efbct,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  history  of  conquerors  and  heroes,  should  be  aiii> 
.rersally  the  &vorite  entertainment.  And  this  fairly  accounts  for 
what  I  once  erroneously  suspected  to  be  a  wrong  bias  originally  in 
human  nature;  which  is,  that  the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice  scarcely  blemish  the  character  of  a  great  conqueror :  we, 
nevertheless,  warmly  espouse  his  interest,  accompany  him  in  his 
exploits,  and  are  anxious  for  his  success :  the  splendour  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  hero  transfused  into  the. readers,  elevate  their  minds  &i 
above  the  rules  of  justice,  and  render  them,  in  a  great  measure*  in> 
sensible  of  the  wrongs  that  are  committed : 

For  in  those  days  might  only  shall  be  admir'd, 
And  Talor  and  heroic  virtue  call'd ; 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 
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Of  triumph,  to  be  Btyl'd  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  goat,  and  sons  of  gods, 
Destrovers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  lame  shall  be  achieT'd,  renown  on  earth, 
And  what  moat  merits  fame  in  silence  hid. 

MiUon^  b.  ii« 

The  irregular  influence  of  grandeur  reaches  also  to  other  matters  * 
however  good,  honest,  or  usenii,  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not  so  much 
respected  as  is  one  of  a  more  elevated  character,  though  of  less 
integrity ;  nor  do  the  misfortunes  of  the  former  afiect  us  so  much  as 
those  or  the  latter.  And  I  add,  because  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that 
the  remorse  which  attends  breach  of  engagement,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, proportioned  to  the  figure  that  the  injured  person  makes: 
the  vows  and  protestations  of  lovers  are  an  illustrious  ejfiunple ;  for 
these  commonly  are  little  regarded  when  made  to  women  oi  inferior 
rank. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MOTION  AND  FORCE. 

MotioB  is  agreeable,  rest,  indifferent*— Motion  agreeable,  when  it  correspoadi  with 
the  course  of  our  perceptions — Cluick  motion  at  first  agreeable — By  accelerating 
Che  course  of  our  perceptions,  it  becomes  painful— Slow  motion  becomes  painful 
by  retarding  our  perceptions — Regular  motion  more  agreeable  than  irregular- 
Motion  unifotmfy  accelerated,  more  agreeable  than  when  uniformly  retarded 
— Upward  motion  ameable — Motion  in  a  straight  line  agreeable — In  curve 
tinea  more  so— Two  Kinds  of  force ;  one  quiescent,  and  one  exerted  in  motion- 
To  see  them  both  exerted  in  motion  is  agreeable — The  difference  between  tha 
emotions  excited  by  motion  and  those  excited  by  force — Downward  motion 
quiets  the  mind — Upward  motion  elcTates  the  mmd — The  animating  effect  of 
{vreat  force — The  final  cause,  to  promote  industry. 

That  motion  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  without  relation  to  purpose 
or  design,  may  appear  from  the  amusement  it  gives  to  in£ints. 
juvenile  exercises  are  relished  chiefly  on  that  account 

If  a  body  in  motion  be  agreeable,  one  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that 
at  TiM  it  must  be  disagreeable:  but  we  iearn  from  experience,  ihut 
this  would  be  a  rash  conclusion.  Rest  is  one  of  those  circumstances 
that  are  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable,  being  viewed  with  per- 
fect indifierency.  And  happy  is  it  for  mankind  to  have  the  matter 
so  ordered;  if  rest  were  agreeable,  it  would  disincline  us  to  motion, 
by  which  all  things  are  performed :  if  it  were  disagreeable,  it  would 
be  a* source  of  perpetual  uneasiness;  for  the  bulk  of  the  things  we 
see,  appear  to  be  at  rest.  A  similar  instance  of  designing  wisdom 
I  have  had  occasion  to  explain,  in  opposing  grandeur  to  littleness, 
and  elevation' to  bwness  ot  place. *^  Even  in  the  simplest  matters, 
the  finger  of  God  is  conspicuous:  the  happy  adjustment  of  the  inter- 
nal nature  of  man  to  Yiiz  external  circumstances,  displayed  in  the 
instances  here  given,  is  indeed  admirable. 

Motion  is  agreeable  in  all  its  varieties  of  quickness  and  slowness ; 
but  motion  long  continued  admits  some  exceptions.     That  degree  of 

•  See  Chap.  4. 
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continued  motion  which  corresponds  to  the  natural  coune  of  oar 
perceptions,  is  the  most  agreeable.  T*he  quickest  motion  is  for  an 
instant  delightful ;  but  soon  appears  to  be  too  rapid :  it  becomes  pain- 
ful by  forcibly  accelerating  the  coarse  of  our  perceptions.  Slow 
continued  motion  becomes  disagreeable  from  an  opposite  cause,  that 
it  retards  the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions.* 

There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  beside  quickness  and  slow- 
ness, that  make  it  more  or  less  agreeable :  regular  modon  is  pre- 
ferred before  what  is  irregular ;  witness  the  motion  c^  the  planets  in 
orbits  nearly  circular:  the  motion  of  the  comets  in  orbits  less  regQ- 
lar,  is  less  agreeable. 

Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  resembling  an  ascending  series  of 
numbers,  is*  more  agreeable  than  when  uniformly  retarded:  mocion 
upward  is  agreeable,  by  tendency  to  elevation.  What  then  shall  we 
say  of  downward  motion  regularly  accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
r.ompared  with  upward  motion  regularly  retarded  by  the  same  force  ? 
Which  of  these  is  the  most  agreeable)  This  question  is  not  easily 
solved. 

Motion  in  a  straight  line  is  agreeable :  but  we  prefer  ondulatiiig 
jnotion,  as  of  waves,  of  a  flame,  of  a  ship  under  sail  ^  such  motion  is 
more  free,  and  also  more  natural.  Hence  the  beauty  of  a  serpentioe 
river. 

The  easy  and  sliding  motion  of  a  fluid,  from  the  lubricity  of  its 

Sarts,  is  agreeable  upon  that  account ;  but  the  agreeableness  chiefly 
epends  on  the  following  circumstance,  that  the  motion  is  peiceiveo, 
not  as  of  one  body,  but  as  of  an  endless  number  moving  together 
with  order  and  regularity.  Poets  struck  with  that  beauty,  draw 
more  images  from  fluids  m  motion  than  from  solids. 

Force  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  quiescent,  and  one  exeited  in  motion. 
The  former,  dead  weight  for  example,  must  be  laid  aside;  for  a  body 
at  rest  is  not,  by  that  circumstance,  either  agreeable  or  disagreeableL 
Moving  force  only  is  my  province ;  and,  though  it  is  not  separable 
from  motion,  yet  by  the  power  of  abstraction,  either  of  them  may  be 
considered  independent  of  the  other.  Both  of  them  are  agreeable, 
because  both  of  them  include  activity.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  a  thing 
move :  to  see  it  moved,  as  when  it  is  dragged  or  pushed  along,  is 
neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable,  more  than  when  at  rest  It  is 
agreeable  to  see  a  thing  exert  force ;  but  it  makes  not  the  thing  either 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  to  see  force  exerted  upon  it 

Though  motion  and  force  are  each  of  them  agreeable,  the  impres- 
sions they  make  are  different  This  difierence,  clearly  felt,  is  not 
easily  described.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  emotion  raised  by  a 
moving  body,  resembling  its  cause,  is  felt  as  if  the  mind,  were  earned 
along :  the  emotion  raises  by  force  exerted,  resembling  also  its  cause, 
is  felt  as  if  force  were  exerted  within  the  mind. 

To  illustrate  that  diflerence,  I  give  the  following  examples,  h  has 
been  explained  why  smoke  ascemling  in  a  calm  <hiy,  suppose  from  a 
cottage  in  a  wood,  is  an  agreeable  object  ;t  so  remarkably  agreeableig 

•  This  will  be  explained  more  fully  ailerward,  ch.  0. 

t  Chap.  1. 
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that  landscape-painters  introdnce  it  upon  all  occasioQt.  The  ascent 
heing  natural,  and  without  effort,  is  pleasant  in  a  calm  state  of  mind . 
it  resembles  a  gently-flowing  river,  but  is  more  agreeable,  because 
ascent  is  more  to  our  taste  than  descent  A  fire-work  or  a  jei  tPeau 
rouses  the  mind  more;  because  the  beauty  of  force  visibly  exerted, 
18  superadded  to  that  of  upward  motion.  To  a  man  reclining  indo- 
lently upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  ascending  smoke  in  a  still  morning  is 
charming ;  but  a  fire-work  or  a  jet  iTea/u  rouses  him  from  that  supine 
posture,  and  puts  him  in  motion. 

A  jei  (Teau  makes  an  impression  distins^uishable  from  that  of  a 
water&ll.  Downward  motion  being  natural  and  without  effort,  tends 
rather  to  quiet  the  mind  than  to  rouse  it :  upward  motion,  on  the  con- 
trary, overcoming  the  resistance  of  gravity,  makes  an  impression  of 
a  great  eflbrt,  and  thereby  rouses  and  enlivens  the  mind. 

The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  gave  so 
much  entertainment  to  the  spectators,  consisted  chiefly  in  exerting 
force,  wrestling,  leaping,  throwing  great  stones,  and  such-like  trials 
of  strength.  When  great  force  is  exerted,  the  effort  felt  internally 
ia  animating.  The  effort  may  be  such,  as,  in  some  measure,  to  over- 
power the  mind :  thus  the  explosion  of  gun-powder,  the  violence  of 
a  torrent,  the  weight  of  a  mountain,  and  the  crush  of  an  earthquake, 
create  astonishment  rather  than  pleasure. 

No  quality  nor  circumstance  contributes  more  to  grandeur  than 
force,  especially  where  exerted  by  sensible  beings.  I  cannot  make 
the  observation  more  evident  than  by  the  following  quotations. 

Him  the  almighty  power 

HurI'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'^  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  th*  OmnipK>tent  to  arms. 

Paradise  LoU,  book  L 


-Now  storming  fury  rose. 


And  clamor  such  as  heard  in  neaven  till  now 

Waa  never ;  arms  on  armor  clashing  bray'd 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheeu 

Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd ;  dire  was  the  noise 

Of  conflict;  over  head  the  dismal  hiss 

Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  ToIIies  flew, 

And  fiyipg  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 

So  under  lery  cope  toeether  nish'd 

Both  battles  main,  wiUi  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  raee ;  all  heaven 

Resounded ;  and  had  earui  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook.  Md.  book  & 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addressed  for  fight 
Unspeakable;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  heieht 
Of  godlike  pow'r  1  for  likest  gods  they  seem'd. 
Stood  they  or  mov'd,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  HeaVn. 
Now  wav'd  their  fiery  sworas,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles :  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
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Blax'd  opposite,  while  Expectation  stood 

In  hdhror :  from  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 

Wliere  erst  was  thickest  fig:ht,  th*  angelic  throng', 

And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 

Of  such  commotion ;  such  as,  to  set  forth 

Great  things  by  smail^  if  Nature's  concord  broke, 

Amonff  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 

Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 

Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 

Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

Mnd.hook€. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  efiect  of  motion  and  force  in  conjunc- 
tion. In  contemplating  the  planetary  system,  what  strikes  us  the 
most,  is  the  spherical  figures  of  the  planets,  and  their  regular  motions; 
the  conception  we  have  of  their  activity  and  enormous  hulk  being 
more  obscure :  the  beauty  accordingly  of  that  system,  raises  a  more 
livelv  emotion  than  its  grandeur.  But  if  we  could  comprehend  the 
whole  system  at  one  view,  the  activity  and  irresistible  force  of  these 
immense  bodies  would  fill  us  with  amazement :  nature  cannol  fumiah 
another  scene  so  grand. 

Motion  and  force,  agreeable  in  themselves,  are  also  agreeable  by 
their  utility  when  employed  as  means  to  accomplish  some  beneficial 
end.  Hence  the  superior  beauty  of  some  machines,  where  force  and 
motion  concur  to  perform  the  work  of  numberless  hands.  Hence 
the  beautiful  motions,  firm  and  regular,  of  a  horse  trained  for  war : 
every  single  step  is  the  fittest  that  can  be,  for  obtaining  the  purposed 
end.  But  the  grace  of  motion  is  visible  chiefly  in  roan,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  mentioned,  but  because  every  gesture  is  significant  The 
power,  however,  of  agreeable  motion  is  not  a  common  talent:  every 
limb  of  the  human  body  has  an  agreeable  and  disagreeable  motion ; 
some  motions  being  extremely  graceful,  others  plain  and  vulgar; 
some  expressing  dignity,  others  meanness.  But  the  pleasure  here, 
arising,  not  singly  from  the  beauty  of  motion,  but  from  indicating 
character  and  sentiment,  belongs  to  difilerent  chapters.* 

I  should  conclude  with  the  final  cause  of  the  relish  we  have  for 
motion  and  force,  were  it  not  so  evident  as  to  rt- quire  no  explanation. 
We  are  placed  here  in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  industry 
essential  to  our  well-being;  for  without  industry  the  plainest  neces- 
saries of  life  are  not  obtained.  When  our  situation,  therefore,  in 
this  world  requires  activity  and  a  constant  exer^on  of  motion  and 
force,  Providence  indulgently  provides  for  our  welfare  by  making 
these  agreeable  to  us :  it  would  be  a  gross  imperfection  in  our  nature, 
to  make  any  thing  disagreeable  that  we  depend  on  for  existence ;  and 
even  indifiference  would  slacken  greatly  that  degree  of  activity  which 
18  indispensable 

•  Chap.  11.  and  15. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

NOVELTY,   AND   THE    UNEXPECTED  APPEARANCE   OP 

OBJECTS. 

The  powerful  effect  of  noTelty  in  raisine  emotion — Wonder,  the  emotion  raieod 
by  noTeity — The  difference  between  amnirmtion  and  wonder — Wonder  directed 
to  an  object;  admiration  to  an  agent— NoTeity  the  eanae  of  wonder ;  anexpeet- 
ednees,  of  ivipria^— Wonder  agreeable  or  disagreeable  according  to  its  causa 
— Surprise  pleasant  or  painful,  according  to  the  object — The  difference  between 
the  pleasures  of  noTelty,  and  those  of  Tanety — Novelty  springs  from  one  source; 
variety  from  many — The  lowest  deme  of  novelty  from  a  second  survey  of  the 
object—The  second,  of  objects  of  which  we  have  nad  a  description — The  third, 
of  new  objects  resembling  a  known  species — The  highest  degree,  firom  an  un- 
known object,  having  no  analogy  to  any  thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted-* 
The  prevalence  of  novelty  among  people  of  a  mean  taste— To  arouse  sdf-love 
in  action  in  case  of  danger,  the  final  cause  of  surprise. 

Or  all  the  circumstances  that  raise  emotions,  not  excepting'  beaaty, 
nor  SFea  greatness,  novelty  has  the  most  powerful  influence.  A  new 
object  produces,  instantaneously,  an  emotion  termed  ttonder^  which 
totally  occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  other  objects. 
Conversation  among*  the  vulgar  never  is  more  interesting  than  when 
it  turns  upon  strange  objects  and  extraordinary  events.  Men  tear 
themselves  from  their  native  country  in  search  of  things  rare  and 
new ;  and  novelty  converts  into  a  pleasure,  the  fatigues,  and  even 
perils  of  traveling.  To  what  cause  shall  we  ascribe  these  singular 
appearances?  To  curiosity  undoubtedly,  a  principle  implanted  in 
human  nature  for  a  purpose  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  and  the  emotion  of  wonder,  raised  by  new  and  strange 
objects,  inflames  our  curiosity  to  know  more  of  them.  This  emotion 
]«  diflerent  from  admiration  :  novelty  wherever  found,  whether  in  a 
quality  or  action,  is  the  cause  of  wonder ;  admiration  is  directed  to 
the  person  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During  infancy,  every  new  object  is  probably  the  occasion  of  won- 
der, in  some  degree;  because,  during  infancy,  every  object  at  first 
sight  is  strange  as  well  as  new:  but  as  objects  are  rendered  familiar 
by,  custom,  we  cease,  by  degrees,  to  wopder  at  new  appearances,  if 
they  have  any  resemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted  with :  for  a 
thing  must  be  singular  as  well  as  new,  to  raise  our  wonder.  To 
save  multiplying  words,  I  would  be  understood  to  comprehend  both 
circumstances  when  I,  hereafter,  talk  of  novelty. 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one  thing  introduces 
another,  not  a  single  object  makes  its  appearance  unexpectedly  :*  the 
mind  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its  objects,  admits  them  one 
afler  another  without  perturbation.  But  when  a  thin^  breaks  in 
unexpectedly,  and  without  the  preparation  of  any  connection,  it  raises 
an  emotion,  known  by  the  name  of  surprise.  That  emotion  may  be 
produced  by  the  most  fiuniliar  object,  as  when  one  unexpectedly 
meets  a  friend  who  was  reported  to  be  dead ;  or  a  man  in  high  life 
lately  a  beggar.     On  the  other  hand,  a  new  object,  however  strange. 

*  See  Chap.  1. 
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wiD  not  produce  the  emotion,  if  the  spectator  be  jtrepered  for  the 
sight:  an  elephant  in  India  will  not  surprise  a  traveller  who  goes  to 
see  one ;  and  yet  its  noyelty  will  raise  his  wonder :  an  Indiao  in 
Britain  would  he  much  surprised  to  stumble  upon  an  elephant  feed- 
ing at  large  in  the  open  fields:  but  the  creature  itself,  to  which  be 
was  accustomed,  would  not  raise  his  wonder. 

Surprise,  thus,  in  several  respects  differs  from  wonder :  onexpect- 
edness  is  the  cause  of  the  former  emotion ;  novelty  is  the  ttaue  of 
the  latter.  Nor  difier  they  less  in  their  nature  and  eircnmatances. 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  With  relation  to  one  circnmstance 
they  perfectly  agree;  which  is,  the  shortness  of  their  duration:  the 
instantaneous  production  of  these  emotions  in  perfection,  may  eontri- 
bute  to  that  effect,  in  conformity  to  a  general  law,  that  things  soon  decay 
which  soon  come  to  perfection:  the  violence  of  the  emotions  may  also 
contribute ;  for  an  ardent  emotion,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  increase, 
cannot  have  a  long  course.  But  their  short  duration  is  occasioned 
chiefly  by  that  of  their  causes :  we  are  soon  reconciled  to  aa  object, 
however  unexpected ;  and  novelty  soon  degenerates  into  fiuniliarity. 

Whether  these  emotions  be  pleasant  or  painful,  is  not  a  clear  point 
It  may  appear  strange,  that  our  own  feelings  and  their  capital  qualities; 
should  anbrd  any  matter  for  a  doubt :  but  when  we  are  eogroased 
by  any  emotion,,  there  is  no  place  for  speculation ;  and  when  suP 
ficiently  calm  for  speculation,  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  the  emodon  with 
accuracy.  New  objects  are  sometimes  terrible,  sometimes  delightfuL 
The  terror  which  a  ti^er  inspires  is  greatest  at  first,  and  wears  olT 
grudually  by  fiimilianty:  oa  the  other  hand,  even  women  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  novelty  which  pleases  the  most  in  a  new 
fashion;  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  conclude,  that  wooder  is  in 
itself  neither  pleasant  nor  painful,  but  that  it  assumtse  either  quality 
according  to  circumstances.  An  object,  it  is  true,  that  has  a  threat- 
ening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by  its  novelty :  but  from  that 
experiment  it  does  not  follow,  that  novelty  is  in  itself  disagreeable; 
for  it  is  perfectly  consistent,  that  we  be  oelighted  with  an  object  in 
one  view,  and  terrified  with  it  in  another :  a  river  in  flood  awelliBg 
over  its  banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  object ;  and  yet  it  may  pro- 
duce no  small  degree  of  fear  when  we  attempt  to  cross  it :  coarage 
and  magnanimity  ar^  agreeable;  and  yet,  when  we  view  these 
qualities  in  an  enemy,  they  serve  to  increase  our  terror.  In  the  same 
manner,  novelty  may  produce  two  effects  clearly  distinguishable  firom 
each  other:  it  may,  directly  and  in  itself,  be  agreeable;  and  it  may 
have  an  opposite  eflect  indirectly,  which  is,  to  inspire  terror ;  for 
when  a  new  object  appears  in  any  degree  dangerous,  our  ignorance 
of  its  powers  and  qualities,  affords  ample  scope  for  the  imagination 
to  dress  it  in  the  frightful  colors.*  The  first  sight  of  a  lion,  fbi 
example,  may  at  the  same  instant  prodnce  two  opposite  feelings, 
the  pleasant  emotion  of  wonder,  and  the  painful  passion  of  terror: 
the  novelty  of  the  object  produces  the  former  directly,  and  contri* 
bates  to  the  latter  indirectly.  Thus,  when  the  subject  is  analysed, 
we  find,  that  the  power  which  novelty  has  indirectly  to  inflame  isr- 

•  Essay fi  on  die  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  part  9.  ew.  6. 
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TOT,  18  perfectly  consittent  with  its  being,  in  eweTv  cirenmstance, 
agreeable.  The  matter  may  be  put  in  the  clearest  light,  by  adding 
the  following  circumstances.  If  a  lion  be  first  seen  from  a  place  of 
aafety,  the  spectacle  is  altogether  agreeable  withont  the  least  mixture 
of  terror,  if,  again,  the  first  sight  puts  us  within  reach  of  that  dan- 
gerous animal,  our  terror  may  be  so  great  as  quite  to  exclude  any  sense 
of  noYelty.  But  this  fact  prores  not  that  wonder  is  painful :  it  proves 
only,  that  wonder  may  be  excluded  by  a  more  powerful  passion. 
Every  man  may  be  made  certain  from  his  own  experience,  that  won- 
der, raised  by  a  new  object  which  is  inoffensive,  is  always  pleasant; 
and  with  respect  to  ofifensive  objects,  it  appears  from  the  foregoing 
deduction,  that  the  same  must  hold  as  long  as  the  spectator  can  attend 
to  the  novelty. 

Whether  surprise  be  in  itself  pleasant  or  painful,  is  a  question  no 
less  intricate  tlmn  the  former.  It  is  certain  that  surprise  inflames 
our  joy  when  unexpectedly  we  meet  with  an  old  friend,  and  our  ter- 
ror when  we  stumble  upon  any  thine  R#xious.  To  clear  that  ques- 
tion, the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that  in  some  instances  an 
unexpected  object  overpowers  the  mind,  so  as  to  produce  a  momen- 
tary stupefiiction :  where  the  object  is  dangerous,  or  appears  so,  the 
STidden  alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  totally  to  anhinge  the 
mind,  and  foT  a  moment  to  suspend  all  its  mculties,  even  thought 
itself;*  in  which  state  a  man  is  quite  helpless ;  and  if  he  move  at 
all,  is  as  likely  to  run  upon  the  danger  as  mm  it.  Surprise  carried 
to  such  a  height,  cannot  be  either  pleasant  or  painful ;  because  the 
mind,  daring  such  momentary  stupefaction,  is  m  a  good  measure,  if 
not  totally,  insensible. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  character  of  this  emotion,  it  must  be 
where  the  unexpected  object  or  event  produces  less  violent  effects. 
And  while  the  mind  remains  sensible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose,  that  surprise,  like  wonaer,  should  have  an  invaria- 
ble character?  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  surprise  has  no 
invariable  character,  but  assumes  that  of  the  object  which  raises  it. 
Wonder  beinr  an  emotion  invariably  raised  by  novelty,  and  being 
distinguishable  from  all  other  emotions,  ought  naturally  to  possess 
one  constant  character.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  an  object 
seems  not  equally  entitled  to  produce  an  emotion  distinguishable 
from  that  which  is  produced  by  the  object  in  its  ordinary  appearance : 
the  effect  it  ought  naturally  to  have,  is  only  to  swell  that  emotion, 
by  making  it  more  pleasant  or  more  painful  than  it  commonly  is. 
And  that  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  lan- 
guage, which  is  built  upon  experience :  when  a  man  meets  a  friend 
unexpectedly,  he  is  said  to  be  agreeably  surprised ;  and  when  he  meets 
an  enemy  unexpectedly,  he  is  said  to  be  disagreeably  surprised.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  sole  effect  of  surprise  is  to  swell  the  emotion 
raised  by  the  object.  And  that  effect  can  be  clearly  explained :  a  tide 
of  connected  perceptions  glide  gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce  no 
perturbation;  but  an  object  breaking  in  unexpectedly,  sounds  an 
alarm,  rouses  the  mind  out  of  its  calm  state,  and  directs  its  whole 
^  Hence  the  LAtin  names  for  surprise,  torpor ^  imtmt  i^for, 
12 
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attention  to  the  object,  wluch,  if  agreeable,  beeomea  doublT  w 
Several  circamstanceii  concur  to  produce  that  effect:  on  the  one  band, 
the  agitation  of  the  mind,  and  its  keen  attention,  prepare  it,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  for  receiving  a  deep  impression  :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  object,  by  its  sudden  and  unforeseen  appearance,  makes  an 
impression,  not  gradually  as  expected  objects  do,  but  as  at  one  stroke 
with  its  whole  force.  The  circumstances  are  precisely  similar  where 
the  object  is  in  itself  disagreeable.* 

The  pleasure  of  novelty  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  variety: 
to  produce  the  latter,  a  plurality  of  objects  is  necessary ;  the  former 
arises  from  a  circumstance  found  in  a  single  object  Again,  where 
objects,  whether  coexistent  or  in  succession,  are  sufficiently  diversi- 
fied, the  pleasure  of  variety  is  complete,  though  every  single  object 
of  the  train  be  &miliar  :  but  the  pleasure  of  novelty,  directly  oppo- 
site to  fiuniliarity,  requires  no  diversification. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its  efl^ts  are  in  pro- 
portion. The  lowest  deffr^  is  found  in  objects  surveyed  a  aeconc^ 
time  aAer  a  long  interval ;  and  that  in  this  case  an  object  takes  on 
some  appearance  of  novelty,  is  certain  from  experience:  a  large 
building  of  many  parts  variously  adorned,  or  an  extensive  field 
embellished  with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  statues,  and  other  omameots, 
will  appear  new  oftener  than  once:  the  memory  of  an  object  so 
complex  is. soon  lost,  of  its  parts  at  least,  or  of  their  arrangement 
But  experience  teaches,  that  even  without  any.  decay  of  remem- 
brance, absence  slone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  once  fami- 
liar object;  which  is  not  surprising,  because  familiarity  wears  off 
gradually  by  absence:  thus  a  person  with  whom  we  have  been  ioii- 
mate,  returning  aAer  a  long  interval,  appears  like  a  new  acquaint- 

*  What  the  Mareschal  Saxe  terms  le  canir  kumain  is  no  other  than  fear  occa- 
sioned by  surprise.  It  is  owinff  to  that  cause  that  an  ambush  ia  g«DenlIy  so 
destructive :  intelligence  of  it  beu>rehand.  renders  it  hannlesa.    The  Marcachal 

Sives  from  Caesar's  Commentaries  two  examples  of  what  hecaXia  U  ueur  kumai*.. 
Lt  the  siege  of  Amiens  by  the  GaUls,  Caesar  came  up  with  his  army,  w^hich  diJ 
not  exceed  7000  men,  and  begaii  to  intrench  himself  m  such  huny,  that  tbe  bar- 
barians, judging  him  to  be  afraid,  attacked  his  intrenchmente  with  mat  spirit. 
During  the  time  tliey  were  filling  up  the  ditch,  he  issued  out  with  his  oc&oits ;  sinfi, 
by  attacking  them  unexpectedly,  struck  a  panic  that  made  them  fly  with  precip;- 
tatioii,  not  a  single  man  offering  to  make  a  stand.  At  the  siege  of  Alesia,  th^ 
Gauls,  infinitely  superior  in  number,  attacked  the  Roman  lines  of  circumTaria* 
tion,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  Caesar  ordered  a  body  of  his  men  to  inarch  out 
silently,  and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  flank,  while  he  with  another  body  did  th« 
same  on  the  other  flank.  The  surprise  of  being  attacked  when  they  expected  » 
defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  into  disorder,  and  save  an  easy  victory  to  Caesar. 

A  third  may  be  added,  no  less  memorable.  In  the  year  846,  an  obstinate  battle 
was  fought  between  Xamire  Kin^  of  Leon,  and  Abdoulrahroan  the  Mooriah  Kin^ 
of  Spain.  After  a  very  long  conflict,  the  night  only  prevented  the  Arabians  fioxn 
obtaming  a  complete  victory.  The  King  of  Leon,  taking  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness, retreated  to  a  neighbonng  hill,  leaving  the  Arabians  masters  of  ue  fidd  of  bat- 
tie.  Next  morning,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  place  for  waat  of 
provisions,  nor  be  able  to  draw  off  his  men  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  he 
ra..ged  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and,  without  losing  a  moment,  marched  to 
attack  the  enemy,  resolving  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Arabians,  astonished  to  be 
attacked  by  those  who  were  conquered  the  night  before,  lost  all  heart:  fear  s«ic> 
eeeded  to  astonishment,  the  panic  was  univenml,  and  they  all  turnod  dialr  ^ 
almost  without  drawing  a  swoid. 
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ance :  and  .distance  of  place  contributot  to  tUa  appaaiance^  no 
than  distance  of  time.  A  friend,  for  example,  after  a  short  alwenca 
in  a  remote  country,  has  the  same  air  of  noFelty  as  if  he  had  retamed 
after  a  longer  interval  from  a  place  near  home :  the  mind  forms  a  con- 
nection between  him  and  the  remote  country,  and  bestows  upon  him 
the  singularity  of  the  objects  he  has  seen.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  two  things  equally  new  and  singular  are  presented,  the  specta- 
tor balances  between  them ;  but  when  told  that  one  of  them  is  the 
product  of  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world,  he  no  longer  hesitates,  but 
clings  to  it  as  the  most  singular.  Hence  the  pr^erence  given  to 
foreign  luxuries,  and  to  foreign  curiosities,  which  appear  rare  in 
proportion  to  their  original  distance. 

The  next  degree  of  noveltv,  mounting  upward,  is  found  in  objects 
of  which  we  nave  some  information  at  second  hand ;  for  descrip- 
tion, though  it  contribute  to  ftmiliafity,  cannot  altogether  remove 
the  appearance  of  novelty  when  the  object  itself  is  presented: 
the  first  sight  of  a  lion  occasions  some  wonder,  after  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  correctest  pictures  and  statues  of  that  animal. 

A  new  object  that  bears  some  aistant  resemblance  to  a  known  spe- 
cies, is  an  instance  of  a  third  degree  of  novelty :  a  strong  resem- 
blance among  individuals  of  the  same  species,  prevents,  almost 
entirely,  the  eflfect  of  novelty,  unless  distance  of  place  or  some  other 
circumstance  concur;  but  where  the  resemblance  is  faint,  some 
degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
fiiintness  of  the  resemblance. 

The  highest  degree  of  wonder  arises  from  unknown  obiects  thai 
have  no  analogy  to  any  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Shak- 
speare  in  a  simile  introduces  that  species  of  novelty : 

As  glorious  to  the  sight 
As  IS  a  winded  messenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  up-turned  wondering  eyt 
Of  mortals,  that  foil  back  to  gaze  on  hmi 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  soils  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

One  example  of  that  species  of  novelty  deserves  peculiar  attention ; 
and  that  is,  when  an  object  altogether  new  is  seen  by  one  person  only, 
and  but  once.  These  circumstances  heighten,  remarkably,  the  emo- 
tion :  the  singularity  of  the  spectator  concurs  with  the  singularity  of 
the  object,  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  highest  pitch. 

In  explaining  the  efiects  of  novelty,  the  place  a  being  occupies 
in  the  scale  of  existence,  is  a  circumstance  that-  must  not  be  omit- 
ted. Novelty  in  the  individuals  of  a  low  class,  is  perceived  with 
indiflerence,  or  with  a  very  slight  emotion :  thus  a  pebble,  however 
singular  in  its  appearance,  scarcely  moves  our  wonder.  The  emo- 
tion rises  with  the  rank  of  the  object;  and,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  is  strongest  in  the  highest  order  of  existence:  a  strange  insect 
afiects  us  more  than  a  strange  vegetable ;  and  a  strange  quadruped 
more  than  a  strange  insect. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that 
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Ihose  wlio  relish  it  the  moat  aie  ca?elul  to  conceal  its  inflaeoca 
Love  of  novelty,  it  is  true,  prevails  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men 
of  shallow  nnoerstanding:  and  yet,  after  all,  why  should  one  be 
ashamed  of  indolgiitg  a  natural  propensity  1  A  distinction  will  afibrd 
a  satisfactory  answer.  No  man  is  ashamed  of  curiosity  when  it  is 
indulged  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge  But  to  prefer  any  thing 
merely  because  it  is  new,  shows  a  mean  taste  of  which  one  ou^ht  to 
be  ashamed :  vanity  is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which  leads  thoee 
who  are  deficient  in  taste  to  prefer  things  odd«  rare,  or  singular,  in 
order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  others.  And  in  fiict,  tb^t  appe- 
tite, as  above  mentioned,  reigns  chiefly  among  persons  of  a  mean 
taste,  who  are  ignorant  of  refined  and  elegant  pleasures. 

One  final  cause  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,  that  this  emotion  is 
intended  to  stimulate  our  curiosity.  Another,  somewhat  diflferent,  16, 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  deep  impressions  of  new  objects. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  various  things  that  may  afiect  us,  and  with 
their  properties,  is  essential  to  our  well-being :  nor  wUl  a  slight  or 
superficial  acquaintance  be  sufiicient ;  they  ought  to  be  so  deeply 
engraved  on  the  mind,  as  to  be  ready  for  use  upon  every  occasion. 
Now,  in  order  to  make  a  deep  impression,  it  is  wisely  contrived,  that 
things  should  be  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  with  a  certain  pomp 
and  solemnity  productive  of  a  vivid  emotion.  When  the  impression  is 
once  fairly  made,  the  emotion  of  novelty,  being  no  longer  necessary, 
vanishes  almost  instantaneously;  never  to  return,  unless,  wher*  ine 
impression  happens  to  be  obliterated  by  length  of  time  or  other 
means ;  in  which  case,  the  second  introduction  has  nearly  the  same 
solemnity  that  the  first  had. 

resigning  wisdom  is  no  where  more  Imble  than  in  this  part  of 
the  human  frame.  If  new  objects  did  not  anect  us  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  their  impressions  would  be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  of  any 
use  in  life:  on  toe  other  hand,  did  objects  continue  to  affect  us  as 
deeply  as  at  first,  the  mind  would  be  totally  engrossed  with  them, 
and  have  no  room  left,  either  for  action  or  reflection. 

The  final  cause  of  surprise  is  still  more  evident  than  of  noveltT. 
Self-love  makes  us  vigilantly  attentive  to  self-preservation ;  but  self- 
love,  which  operates  by  means  of  reason  and  reflection,  and  impels 
not  the  mind  to  any  particular  object  or  from  it,  is  a  principle  too  cool 
for  a  sudden  emergency:  an  object. breaking  in  unexpectedly,  aflfbrds 
no  time  for  deliberation ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  agitation  of  surprise 
comes  in  seasonably  to  rouse  self-love  into  action  :  surprise  gives  the 
alarm ;  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  danger,  our  whole  force 
is  instantly  summoned  up  to  shun  or  to  prevent  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

RISIBLE  OBJECT& 

Rtaiblo  objecta  cxpntted  QXtemallj  fa^  lugfater—Lodieroat  obj«eU  nek  m  «n 

playful  or  jocular — Triyial  and  unimportant  objecta  only,  nsibl»— Worka  uf 
nature  and  of  art,  risible  only,  when  out  of  rule— Objecta  that  are  not  riaible — 
Risible  emotions,  except  contempt,  not  produced  when  the  mind  ia  occupied — 
Objects  which  cause  laughter,  either  risible  or  ridiculoua-— A  risible  object 
mirthful  only ;  a  ridiculous  one,  both  mirthful  and  contemptible— The  nature 
of  the  emotion  raised  by  a  risible  object;  and  also  of  that  raised  by  a  ridicu- 
feus  one. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  his  powers  and  feeulties  are  soon 
binnted  by  exercise.  The  returns  of  sleep,  suspending  all  activity, 
are  not  alone  sufficient  to  preserve  him  in  vigor :  during  his  waking 
hours,  amusement  by  intervals  is  requisite  to  unbend  his  mind  from 
serious  occupation.  To  that  end,  nature  has  kindly  made  a  provi- 
sion of  many  objects,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  epithet  ol 
risiblcy  because  they  raise  in  us  a  peculiar  emotion  expressed  exter- 
nally by  la/ughter:  that  emotion  is  pleasant;  and  being  also  mirthful, 
it  most  successfully'  unbends  the  mind,  and  recruits  the  spirits. 
Imagination  contributes  a  part,  by  multiplying  such  objects  without 
end. 

Ludieraus  is  a  general  term,  signifying,  as  nuiy  appear  from  its 
derivation,  what  is  playsome,  sportive,  or  jocular.  LwiicTous,  there- 
fore, seems  the  genus,  of  which  risible  is  a  species,  limited,  as  above, 
to  what  makes  us  laugh. 

However  easy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular  object,  to  say 
whether  it  be  risible  or  not,  it  seems  difficult,  if  at  all  practicable,  to 
establish  any  general  character,  by  which  objects  of  that  kind  may 
be  distinguished  from  others.  Nor  is  that  a  singular  case;  for, 
upon  a  review,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  in  m*ost  of  the  articles 
already  handled.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  viewing  a  particular 
object,  than  to  pronounce  that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grana  or  little : 
but  were  we  to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objects  under 
different  classes,  according  to  these  qualities,  we  should  be  much 
gravelled.  A  separate  cause  increases  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
riflible  objects  by  a  general  character:  all  men  are  not  equally  affected 
by  risible  objects ;  nor  the  same  man  at  all  times ;  for  m  high  spirits 
a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  scarcely  provokes  a 
smile  in  a  grave  mood.  Risible  objects,  however,  are  circumscrihcJ 
within  certain  limits ;  which  I  shall  suggest,  without  jiretending  to 
accuracy.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  observe,  that  no  obiect  is  risible 
but  what  appears  slight,  little,  or  trivial ;  for  we  laugh  at  nothmg 
that  is  of  importance  to  our  own  interest,  or  to  that  of  others.  A 
real  distress  raises  pity,  and  tberefore  cannot  be  risible;  but  a  slight 
or  imaginary  distress,  which  moves  not  pity,  is  risible.  The  adven- 
ture of  the  fulling-mills  in  Don  Quixote,  is  extremely  risible ;  so  is 
the  scene  where  Sancho,  in  a  dark  night,  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and 
attaching  himself  to  the  side  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs  there  in  terrible 
12* 
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dismay  till  the  morning,  when  he  discoyers  himself  to  be  within  a 
foot  of  the  hottom.  A  nose  remarkahly  long  or  short,  is  riaible ;  but 
•0  want  it  altogether,  far  from  provokmg  laughter,  raises  horror  in 
the  spectator.  Secondly,  with  respect  to  works  both  of  natare  and 
of  art,  none  of  them  are  risible  but  what  are  out  of  rule,  some  re- 
markable defect  or  excess ;  a  ver^  long  visage,  for  example,  or  a 
Fery  short  one.  Hence  nothing  just,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  pro- 
portioned, or  grand,  is  risible. 

Even  from  this  slight  sketch  it  will  readily  be  conjectured,  that 
the  emotion  raised  by  a  risible  object  is  of  a  nature  so  singular,  as 
scarcely  to  find  place  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with  any  other 
passion  or  emotion:  and  the  conjecture  is  yenfied  by  experience; 
for  we  scarcely  ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other.  One 
emotion  I  must  except ;  and  that  is,  contempt  raised  by  certain  im- 
proprieties: every  improper  act  inspires  us  with  some  degree  of 
contempt  for  the  author ;  and  if  an  improper  act  be,  at  the  same 
time,  risible  to  provoke  laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  absurdities 
are  noted  instances,  the  two  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
unite  intimately  in  the  mind,  and  produce  externally  what  is  termed 
a  laugh  0^  derision  or  of  scorn.  Hence  objects  that  cause  laughter 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds :  they  are'  either  risMe  or  ridi- 
culous. A  risible  object  is  mirthful  only:  a  ridiculous  object  is  both 
mirthful  and  contemptible.  The  first  raises  an  ecioiion  of  laughter 
that  is  altogether  pleasant :  the  pleasant  emotion  of  laughter  raiseif 
by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the  painful  emotion  of  contempt ;  and 
the  mixed  emotion  is  termed  the  emotion  of  ridicule.  The  pain  a 
ridiculous  object  gives  me  is  resented  and  punished  by  a  laugh  of 
derision.  A  risible  object,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  me  no  pain :  it 
is  altogether  pleasant  by  a  certain  sort  of  titiilation,  which  is  ex- 
pressed externally  by  mirthful  laughter.  Ridicule  will  be  more 
fully  explained  afterward :  the  present  chapter  is  appropriated  to  the 
other  emotion.      * 

Risible  objects  are  so  common,  and  so  well  understood,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  consume  paper  or  time  upon  them.  Take  the  few 
following  examples. 

FVUstaff.  I  do  remember  bim  at  Clement's  inn,  like  a  man  made  after  mipfxr 
of  a  cheese-paring.  When  he  was  naked,  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked 
radish,  witl|  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

Second  Pari  Henry  IV.  Act  III.  Sc  5. 

The  foregoing  is  of  disproportion.  The  following  examples  are 
of  slight  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

fhlsiajf.  Gk>  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in*t.  Have  I  Uy'd  tt>  be 
earned  m  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames !  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  Fll  have  mv  brains  ta*en  om 
and  butter'd,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  eift.  The  rogues  aliHited 
me  into  the  river  with  as  litde  remorse  as  they  would  have  drown*d  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'th'litter ;  and  you  may  Know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a 
kindof  alacrity  in  sinking:  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down. 
I  had  been  drown'd,  but  uiat  the  shore  was  slielvy  and  shallow ;  a  death  that  1 
abhor ;  for  the  water  swells  a  man :  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been  when  I 
had  been  swell'd  1    I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  of  mndsor,  Act  III.  8c 
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FnXstaf.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  Master  Brook,  what  I  have  ■afler'd  to  hrmc 
this  woman  to  eril  for  your  good.  Beinf  thus  cramm'd  in  the  basket,  a  cnupJe 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call'd  Ibrth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in 
the  name  of  fotd  clothes  to  Datchetrlane.  They  took  me  on  their  shoulders,  met 
the  jealous  knaye  their  master  in  the  door,  who  ask'd  them  once  or  twice  what 
they  had  in  their  basket  I  ^uak'd  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  wouU  have 
seareh'd  it;  but  Fate,  ordainmg  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  hekl  his  hand.  Well, 
on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  fool  clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel, 
Master  Brook.  I  suffered  the  panics  of  three  emgious  deaths;  first,  an  intole- 
rable fright,  to  be  detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether;  next,  to  be  compass'd 
like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head;  and 
then  to  be  stopt  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in 
their  own  grease.  Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney ;  think  of  that,  that  am 
as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a 
miracle  to  'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more 
than  half  stew'd  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and 
cool'd  glowing  hot,  u  that  surge,  like  a  luMrse  shoe;  think  of  that;  hissing  hot; 
think  of  that.  Master  Brook. 

Mbry  Wvott  of  WvkAwr^^x  III.  8e.  & 


CHAPTER  V;iL 

RESEMBLANCE  AND  DISSIMILITUDE. 

The  pleasure  of  discovering  dissimilitude  where  resemblance  preyails,  and 

blance  where  dissimilitude  prevails — A  comparison  carriecf  too  far,  appears 
slight  and  trivial — ^Instruction  the  chief  end  of  comparison — To  present  a  thing 
in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  another  end — The  same  effect  produced  by  con- 
trast— The  simues  of  poets  of  taste  drawn  from  things  that  differ  from  the 
principal  subject — A  contrast  to  be  attempted,  only  when  the  things  have 
a  common  genus,  and  a  resemblance  in  their  capital  circumstance — Illustrated — 
The  passions  are  inflamed  by  comparison — IlIustrated-'The  influence  of  com- 
parison on  our  opinions — A  man  m  ^ef  not  able  to  bear  mirth— Appearanoea 
of  danger  excite  both  pleasure  and  pam — ^Wonder,  the  cause  of  the  effect  pro> 
duced  by  heightening  or  diminishing  an  object— Surprise  makes  the  difference 
appear  greater  than  it  is — Things  found  to  be  more  beautiful  or  strange  than 
they  were  expected  to  be,  are  conceived  to  be  more  Strang  than  they  are^ 
Cause  for  the  effect  of  contrast  and  comparison — The  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded — To  induce  the  completion  of  works  of  art,  the  final  cause — Resent 
blance  too  entire  has  no  effect — Emotions  make  the  greatest  figure  when  con- 
trasted in  succession — Emotions  raised  by  the  fme  arts,  too  neariy  related  to 
make  a  figure  by  resemblance — In  a  small  garden,  or  painting,  no  dissimilarity 
of  emotion  to  be  produced — Wit  and  ridicme  opposeo  to  grandeur. 

Hating  discussed  those  qaalities  and  circumstances  of  single 
objects  that  seem  peculiarly  connected  with  criticism,  we  proceed, 
according  to  the  method  proposed  in  the  chapter  of  beauty,  to  the 
relations  of  objects,  beginning  with  the  relations  of  resemblance  and 
diasimilitude. 

The  connection  that  man  has  with  the  beings  around  him,  requires 
some  acquaintance  with  their  nature,  their  powers  and  their  qualities, 
for  regulating  his  conduct  For  acquiring  a  branch  of  knowledge 
so  essential  to  our  well-being,  motiyes  alone  of  reason  and  interest 
are  not  sufficient:  nature  has  proyidently  superadded  curiosity,  a 
rigorous  propensity,  which  neyer  is  at  rest    Thi6  propensity  attaches 
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US  to  every  new  object  ;*  and  incites  us  to  compaie  objects^  in  order 
io  discover  their  difierences  and  resemblances. 

Resemblance  among  objects  of  the  same  kind,  and  dissimilitude 
among  objects  of  different  kinds,  are  too  obvious  and  fiimiliar  to 
ffratify  our  curiosity  in  any  degree :  its  gratification  lies  in  discover- 
mg  differences  among  things  where  resemblance  prevails,  and  re- 
temblances  where  difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference  in  indi- 
riduals  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  or  animals  is  deemed  a  discovery ; 
while  the  many  particulars  in  which  they  agree  are  neglected :  and 
in  different  kinos,  any  resemblance  is  greedily  remarked,  without 
attending  to  the  many  particulars  in  which  they  difier. 

A  comparison,  however,  may  be  too  hr  stretched.  When  difiex 
ences  or  resemblances  are  carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  they 
appear  slight  and  trivial ;  and  for  that  reason  will  not  be  relished 
by  a  man  of  taste :  yet  such  propensity  is  there  to  gratify  passion, 
curiosity  in  particular,  that  even  amonc'  good  writers  we  find  many 
comparisous  too  slight  to  afibrd  satisraction.  Hence  the  frequent 
instances  among  logicians  of  distinctions  without  any  solid  diflRsrence: 
and  hence  the  frequent  instances  among  poets  and  orators,  of  simiit-s 
without  any  just  resemblance.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  one  instance,  which  will  probably  amuse  the 
reader,  being  a  quotation,  nof  from  a  poet  nor  orator,  but  from  a 
grave  author,  writing  an  institute  of  law.  **  Our  student  shall  ob- 
serve, that  th^knowledge  of  the  law  is  like  a  deep  well,  out  of  which 
each  man  draweth  according  to  the  strength  of  his  understanding. 
He  that  reaches  deepest,  seeth  the  amiable  and  admirable  secrets  of 
the  law,  wherein  I  assure  you  the  sages  of  the  law  in  former  timef 
have  had  the  deepest  reach.  And,  as  the  bucket  in  the  depth  i^ 
easily  drawn  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  water,  (for  nullum  eU- 
mentum  in  suo  propria  loco  est  grave,)  but  take  it  from  the  water,  it 
cannot  be  drawn  up  but  with  a  great  difficulty ;  so,  albeit  beginnings 
of  this  study  seem  difficult,  yet,  when  the  professor  of  the  law  can 
dive  into  tne  depth,  it  is  delightful,  easy,  and  without  any  heavy 
burden,  so  long  as  he  keep  himself  in  bis  own  proper  element ''t 
Bhakspeare,  with  uncommon  humor,  ridicules  such  disposition  to 
simile-making,  by  putting  in  the  mouth  of  a  weak  man  a  resem- 
blance much  of  a  piece  with  that  now  mentioned : 

Fhtellen.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander  is  pom :  I  teU  yoo.  Cap- 
tain, if  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  orld,  I  warrant  that  you  sail  find,  in  the  coca* 
parisons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  lookyov,  is  both 
alike.  Then  is  a  riTer  in  Macedon,  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  in  Monmouch : 
it  is  ealled  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the  name  of  the 
other  river;  but  it  is  all  one,  *tis  as  like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fineers,  and  there  is 
salmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  weU,  Harry  of  Monmouth's  MU 
is  come  after  it  indifferent  well  ^  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexand^^r, 
Qod  knows,  and  you  know,  in  his  rages,  and  his  fturies,  and  his  wraths,  and  hi« 
eholors,  and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations ;  and  alan 
being  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers,  look  you, 
kill  his  pest  friend  Clytus. 

Cf^wer.  Our  King  is  not  like  him  in  that;  he  never  kill'd  any  of  his  fHends. 

FkieUefL  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the  tales  ootof  my  moath 

•  See  ehap.  6.  t  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  p.  71. 
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ere  u  is  made  and  finialied.    I  speak  bat  in  figures,  and  compariaooa  of  U:  A% 

Alexander  kilVd  his  friend  Clytua,  being  in  hit  ales  and  his  cups:  aoalsn Harry 
Monmouth,  being  in  his  right  wiu  and  his  good  judgmenu,  tomM  awav  the  fat 
knight  with  the  great  bellr  doublet;  he  was  full  of  jests,  and  gypes,  ancl  knave- 
ries, and  mocks :  I  have  forgot  his  name. 

Gower.  Sir  John  FalstaffT 

Flueliei^  That  is  he :  I  tell  you  there  is  good  men  pom  at  Monmouth. 

K.  Henry  V,  Act  IV.  8c  13. 

Instruction,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  end  of  comparison ;  but  that  it 
is  not  the  only  end  will  be  evident  from  considering,  that  a  compa- 
rison  may  be  ejnployed  with  success  to  put  a  subject  in  a  strong 
point  of  view.     A  lively  idea  is  formed  of  a  man's  courage,  by 
likening  it  to  that  of  a  lion ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagi- 
nation, by  comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  banks,  and  invol- 
ving all  m  its  impetuous  course.     The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
contrast :  a  man  in  prosperity  becomes  more  sensible  of  his  happi- 
ness by  opposing  his  condition  to  that  of  a  person  in  want  of  bread. 
Thus,  comparison  is  subservient  to  poetry  as  w^U  as  to  philosophy ; 
and,  with  respect  to  both,  the  foregoing  observation  holds  equally, 
that  resemblance  among  objects  of  the  saipe  kind,  and  dissimilitude 
among  objects  of  different  kinds,  have  no  effect:  such  a  comparison 
n^'iiher  tends  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  nor  to  set  the  objects  compared 
in  a  stronger  light:  two  apartments  in  a  palace,  similar  in  shape, 
size,  and  fumituve,  make,  separately,  as  good  a  figure  as  when  com- 
pared ;  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  two  similar  copart- 
nients  m  a  garden :  on  the  other  hand,  oppose  a  regular  building 
to  a  fall  of  water,  or  a  good  picture  to  a  towering  hill,  or  even  a 
little  dog  to  a  large  horse,  and  the  contrast  will  produce  no  eflect. 
But  a  resemblance  between  objects  of  different  kinds,  and  a  difference 
between  objects  of  the  same  kind,  have  remarkably  an  enlivening 
effect.     The  poets,  such  of  them  as  have  a  just  taste,  draw  all  their 
similies  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  widely  from  the  principal 
subject ;  and  they  never  attempt  a  contrast  but  where  the  things  have 
a  common  genus  and  a  resemblance  in  the  capital  circumstances : 
place  together  a  large  and  a  small  sized  animal  of  the  same  species, 
the  one  will  appear  greater,  the  other  less,  than  when  viewed  sepa- 
rately :  when  we  oppose  beauty  to  deformity,  each  makes  a  greater 
figure  by  the  comparison.  We  compare  the  dress  of  difleirent  nations 
with  curiosity,  hut  without  surprise:  because  they  have  no  such 
resemblance  in  the  capital  parts  as  to  please  us  by  contrastinfif  the 
smaller  parts.    But  a  new  cut  of  a  sleeve  or  of  a  pocket  enchants 
by  its  novelty,  and  in  opposition  to  the  former  fiishion,  raises  some 
degree  of  surprise. 

That  resemblance  and  dissimilitude  have  an  enlivening  effect  upon 
objects  of  sight,  is  made  sufficiently  evident:  and  that  they  have  the 
same  effect  upon  objects  of  the  other  senses,  is  also  certain.  Nor  is 
that  law  confined  to  the  external  senses:  for  characters  contrasted 
make  a  greater  figure  by  the  opposition :  lago,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Otkello^  says, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly. 
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The  character  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  roagh  warrior,  are  no  ^vdiere  mon 

snccesefiiUy  contrasted  than  in  Sbakspeare : 

Botapur.  My  Ueee,  I  did  deny  no  priaonen; 
Bat  I  remember,  wneo  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dnr  with  ra^  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  taint,  leaning  upon  my  sword; 
Came  there  a  oeitain  lord,  neat  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new-rei^'d, 
Show'd  like  a  stnbble-land  at  harrest-home. 
He  was  perftuned  like  a  milliner ; 
And  *twijct  his  finder  and  his  thumb  he  hald 
A  pooncet-box,  which  erer  and  anon 
He  gsTe  his  nose; — and  still  he  smil'd,  and  talked 
And  as  the  soldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 
He  call*d  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility! 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  teems 
He  question'd  me :  among  tlie  rest  demanded 
Mv  prisoners,  in  your  Majesty's  behalC 
I  then  all  smarting  with  my  wounds ;  being  golPd 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 
Out  of  my  grief^  and  my  impatieiice, 
Answer'd,  neglecdngly,  I  know  not  what: 
He  should,  or  should  not;  for  he  made  me  mad, 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
Of  etms,  and  drums,  and  wounds ;  (Gkid  save  the  maik !) 
And  telling  me,  the  sor'reignest  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruise; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
This  villainous  wl^tre  snould  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'd 
So  cowardly :  and  but  for  these  vile  guns 

He  would  nimself  have  been  a  soldier. 

IfHrU  Part  Henry  IV.  Act  L  Sc  4. 

Passions  and  emotions  are  also  inflamed  by  comparison.  A  maa 
of  high  rank  humbles  the  by-standers,  even  to  annihilate  them  in 
their  own  opinion.  CeBsar,  beholding  the  statue  of  Alexander,  was 
greatl V  mortified,  thst  now  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  when  Alexander 
aied,  he  had  not  performed  one  memorable  action. 

Our  opinions  also  are  much  influenced  by  comparison.  A  man 
whose  opulence  exceeds  the  ordinary  standard,  is  reputed  richer 
than  he  is  in  reality;  and  wisdom  or  weakness,  if  at  all  remarkshle 
in  an  individual,  is  generally  carried  beyond  the  tnitL 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  present  distress  is  heightened  by 
contrasting  it  with  his  former  happiness. 

Could  I  forget 

Wluu  I  have  been.  I  might  the  better  bear 

What  I  am  destined  to.    I'm  not  the  first 

That  have  been  wretched :  but  to  think  how  much 

I  have  been  happier. 

Souikem's  Innoceni  AdmUtrff  Act  IL 

The  distress  of  a  long  journey  makes  even  an  indifferent  inn  agree 
able:  and  in  travelling,  when  the  road  is  ffood,  and  the  horseman 
well  covered,  a  bad  day  may  be  agreeable  oy  making  him  sensible 
how  snug  he  is. 
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The  same  effect  is  equally  remarkable,  when  a  man  opposes  his 

condition  to  that  of  others.     A  ship  tossed  about  in  a  storm,  makes 

:he  spectator  reflect  upon  his  own  ease  and  security,  and  puts  these 

in  the  strongest  light : 

Suare,  mari  magno  turbantibus  sqaora  Tentis, 
E  terra  ma^om  alterius  spectare  labomn ; 
Non  quia  yezari  quonqnam  est  jucunda  Tolaptaa, 
Sed  quibiu  ipse  mails  careas,  quB  eemere  soaTe  est 

iMcrel,  i.  S.  ffimdfio. 
How  sweet  to  stand  when  tempests  tear  the  main 
On  the  film  cliff,  and  mark  the  seaman's  toil  1 
Not  that  another's  danger  soothes  the  soul, 
But  from  such  toil  how  sweet  to  feel  secure ! 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth :  it  gives  him  a  more  lively  notion 
of  his  unhappiness,  and  of  course  makes  him  more  unhappy.  Ratan 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  nas  the  fol- 
lowing exclamation : 

With  what  delight  could  I  haye  walk'd  thee  round, 

If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  sweet  interchange 

Of  hill  aiid  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 

Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forest  crown'd. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  cares !  but  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge;  and  the  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 

Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 

Of  contraries :  all  eood  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  heav'n  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  9. 1 114 

OatuU.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  hearen  Tisits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  hayens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus : 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  Ring  did  banish  thee : 
But  thou  the  King.    Woe  doth  the  heaviet  sit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go  say,  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honor ; 
And  not,  the  King  exil'd  thee.    Or  suppose, 
Deyouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flyinf  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  It 
To  lie  that  way  thou  ^'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st 
Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ; 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st,  the  presence-floor; 
The  flow'rs,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance. 
For  gnarling  Sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light 

Bolingbroke.  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  1 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  Appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  1 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat 
Oh,  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Qiyes  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

King  Richard  IJ.  Act  I.  Sc  6. 

^he  appearance  of  danger  gives  sometimes  pleasure,  sometimes  paiu. 

timorous  person  upon  the  battlements  of  a  high  tower,  is  seized 

'itb  feaTi  wnich  even  the  consciousness  of  security  cannot  dissipate. 
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But  upon  one  of  a  firm  head,  thia  situation  has  a  contrary  eflect 


the  appearance  of  danger  heightens,  hy  opposition,  the  conaciotu- 
ness  01  security,  and  consequently,  the  satisfaction  that  ariaes  from 
security:  here  the  feeling  resembles  that  above  mentioned,  occa- 
sioned by  a  ship  laboring  in  a  storm. 

The  effect  oi  magnifying  or  lessening  objects  by  means  of  com- 
parison, is  so  familiar,  that  no  philosopher  has  thought  of  searching 
for  a  cause.*  The  obscurity  of  the  subject  may  possibly  have  con- 
tributed to  (heir  silence ;  but  luckily,  we  discoyer  the  cause  to  be  a 
principle  unfolded  above,  which  is,  the  influence  of  passion  over 
our  opinions.!  We  have  had  occasion  to  see  many  illustrioiis  efiects 
of  that  singular  power  of  passion ;  and  that  the  magnifying  or  the 
diminishing  of  objects  by  means  of  comparison,  proceeos  from  thtt 
same  cause,  will  evidently  appear,  by  reflecting  m  what  nisnoer  a 
spectator  is  aflected,  when  a  veiy  large  animal  is  for  the  first  time 
placed  beside  a  verj  small-one  of  the  same  species.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  mindj  is  the  difference  between  the  two  animala. 
which  is  so  great  as  to  occasion  surprise ;  and  this,  like  other  emo- 
tions, magnifying  its  object,  makes  us  conceive  the  diflierence  to  be 
the  greatest  that  can  be;  we  see,  or  seem  to  see,« the  one  animal 
extremely  little,  and  the  other  extremely  large.  The  emotion  oi 
surprise  arising  from  any  unusual  resemblance,  serves  eqoally  to 
explain,  why  at  first  view  we  are  apt  to  think  such  resemblance  more 
entire  th&n  it  b  in  reality.  And  it  must  not  escape  observation,  thai 
the  circumstances  of  more  and  less,  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
comparison,  raise  a  perception  so  indistinct  and  vague  as  to  fiicilitate 
the  effect  described :  we  have  no  mental  standard  of  great  and  little, 
nor  of  the  several  degrees  of  any  attribute ;  and  the  mind  thus  ub- 
restrained,  is  naturally  disposed  to  indulge  its  surprise  to  the  utmost 
extent. 

Id  exploring  the  operations  of  the  mind,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely nice  and  slippery,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution :  and  after  all,  seldom  it  happens  that  speculations  of  that 
kind  aflbrd  any  satisfaction.  Luckily,  in  the  present  case,  our  spec- 
ulations are  supported  by  fects  and  solid  argument.  First,  a  small 
object  of  one  species  opposed  to  a  great  object  of  another,  produces 
not,  inr  any  degree,  that  deception  which  is  so  remarkable  when  both 
objects  are  of  the  same  species.  The  greatest  disparity  between 
objects  of  different  kinds,  is  so  common  as  to  be  observed  with  per- 
fect indiflference ;  but  such  disparity  between  objects  of  the  same 
Kind,  being  uncommon,  never  fails  to  produce  suq)rise:  and  may  we 
not  fairly  conclude,  that  surprise,  in  the  latter  case,  is  what  occasions 
the  deception,  when  we  find  no  deception  in  the  former  ?  In  the  next 
place,  if  surprise  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  deception,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily, that  tne  deception  will  vanish  as  soon  as  the  objects  compared 

•  Practical  writers  upon  the  fine  arts  will  attempt  any  thing,  heinf  blind  botli 
to  the  difficulty  and  danger.  De  Piles,  accounting  why  contrast  is  agreeablct, 
says.  ''  That  it  is  a  sort  of  war,  which  puts  the  opposite  parties  in  mo  '  ~ 
Tnns.  lo  aoeount  for  an  effect  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  any  cauae^  boi 
foolisA,  is  made  welcome. 

f  Chap.  2.  part  5. 
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become  fiimiliar.  This  holds  so  unerringly,  as  to  leare  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  surpjise  is  the  prime  mover :  our  surprise  is  great 
ihe  first  time  a  small  lap-dog  is  seen  with  a  large  mastiff;  but  when 
two  such  animals  are  constantly  together,  there  is  no  surprise,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  be  viewed  separately  or  in  com- 
pany :  we  set  no  bounds  to  the  riches  of  a  man  who  has  recently 
madfe  his  fortune,  the  surprising  disproportion  between  his  present 
and  his  past  situation  being  carried  to  an  extreme ;  but  with  regard 
to  a  £imily  that  for  many  generations  has  enjoyed  great  wealth,  the 
same  &lse  reckoning  is  not  made.  It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  a 
trite  simile  has  no  eflect ;  a  lover  compared  to  a  moth  scorching 
itself  at  the  fiame  of  a  candle,  originally  a  sprightly  simile,  has  by 
frequent  use  loet  all  force ;  love  cannot  now  be  compared  to  fire,  with- 
out some  defi[Tee  of  disgust :  it  has  been  justly  objected  against 
Homer,  that  the  lion  is  too  oAen  introduced  into  bis  similies ;  all  the 
variety  he  i^  able  to  throw  into  them,  not  being  sufficient  to  keep 
alive  the  reader's  surprise. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  comparison  upon  the  mind,  I  have 
chosen  the  siniplest  case,  to  wit,  the  first  sight  of  two  animals  of  the 
same  kind,  differing  in  size  only ;  but  to  complete  the  theory,  other 
circumstances  must  be  taken  in.  And  the  next  supposition  I  make, 
is  where  both  animals,  separately  familiar  to  the  spectator,  are 
brought  tofifether  for  the  first  time.  In  that  case,  the  effect  of  mag- 
nifying and  diminishing,  is  found  remarkably  greater  than  in  that 
first  mentioned  ;.and  the  reason  will  appear  upon  analyzing  the  ope- 
ration :  the  first  feeling  we  have  is  of  surprise  at  the  uncommon 
difference  of  two  creatures  of  the  same  species  *.  we  are  next  sen- 
sible, that  the  one  appears  less,  the  other  larger,  than  they  did  for- 
merly ;  and  that  new  circumstance,  increasing  our  surprise,  makes 
us  imagine  a  still  greater  opposition  between  the  animals  than  if  we 
had  formed  no  notion  of  them  beforehand 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  other  supposition :  That  the  spec- 
tator was  acquainted  beforehand  with  one  of  the  annuals  only,  the 
lap^og  for  example.  This  new  circumstance  will  vary  the  effect ; 
for  instead  of  widening  the  natural  difilerence,  by  enlarging  in  ap- 
pearance the  one  animal,  and  diminishing  the  other  in  proportion, 
the  whole  apparent  alteration  will  rest  upon  the  lap-dog:  tne  sur- 
prise to  find  it  less  than  it  appeared  formerly,  directs  to  it  our  whole 
attention,  and  makes  us  conceive  it  to  be  a  mosttliminutive  creature : 
the  mastiff  in  the  mean  time  is  quite  overlooked.  I  am  able  to  illus- 
trate this  eflect  by  a  fiimiliar  example.  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  or  of 
linen  tolerably  white,  and  compare  it  with  a  pure  white  of  the  same 
kind :  the  judgment  we  formed  of  the  first  object  is  instently  varied ; 
and  the  surprise  occasioned  by  finding  it  less  white  than  was 
thoufi^ht,  proQUces  a  hasty  conviction  that  it  is  much  less  white  than 
it  is  m  reality :  withdrawing  now  the  pure  white,  and  putting  in  its 
place  a  deep  black,  the  surprise  occasioned  by  that  new  circumstance 
<:arries  us  to  the  other  extreme,  and  makes  us  conceive  the  object 
first  mentioned  to  be  a  pure  white ;  and  thus  experience  compels  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  our  emotions  have  an  influence  even  upon  oar 
13 
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ejesifht  This  experiment  leads  to  a  general  obserration,  tliat 
whateyer  is  found  more  strange  or  beautiful  than  was  expected,  is 
judged  to  be  more  strange  or  beautiful  than  it  is  in  reality.  Hence 
a  common  artifice,  to  depreciate  beforehand  what  we  wish  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  opinion  of  othera. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  poets  and  orators,  are  of  the  kind 
last  mentioned ;  for  it  is  always  a  known  object  that  is  to  be  magni- 
fied or  lessened.  The  former  is  efiected  by  likening  it  to  some 
grand  object,  or  by  contrasting  it  with  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
To  effectuate  the  latter,  the  method  must  be  reversed :  the  object 
must  be  contrasted  with  something  superior  to  it,  or  likened  to  some- 
thing inferior.  The  whole  efiTect  is  produced  upon  the  principd 
object,  which  by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its  rank,  or  aepressed 
below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  efiect  that  any  unusual  resemblance  or  dis- 
similitude has  upon  the  mind,  no  cause  has  been  mentioned  but  sur- 
prise; and  to  prevent  confusion,  it  was  proper  to  discuss  that  cause 
first.  But  surprise  Is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  effect  described : 
another  concura  which  operates,  perhaps,  not  less  powerfully,  namely, 
a  principle  in  burr  an  nature  that  lies  still  in  obscurity,  not  having 
been  unfolded  by  any  writer,  though  its  effects  are  extensive ;  and 
as  it  is  not  distinguished  by  a  proper  name,  the  reader  must  be  satis- 
fied with  the  following  description.  Every  man  who  studies  him- 
self or  othera,  must  be  sensible  of  a  tendency  or  propensity  in  the 
mind,  to  complete  every  work  that  is  begun,  and  to  carry  things  t^ 
their  full  perfection..  There  is  little  opportunity  to  display  that  pro- 
pensity upon  natural  operations,  which  are  seldom  left  imperfect ; 
biU  in  the  operations  of  art,  it  has  great  scope :  it  impels  as  to  per- 
severe in  our  own  work,  and  to  wish  for  the  completion  of  what 
another  is  doing :  we  feel  a  sensible  pleasure  when  the  work  i«; 
brought  to  perfection ;  and  our  pain  is  no  less  sensible  when  we  are 
disappointed.  Hence  our  uneasiness,  when  an  interesting  srorj  is 
broken  off  in  the  middle,  when  a  piece  of  music  ends  without  a 
close,  or  when  a  building  or  garden  is  left  unfinished.  The  same 
propensity  operates  in  making  collections,  such  as  the  whole  works 
good  and  bad  of  any  author.  A  certain  person  attempted  to  colh^i 
prints  of  all  the  capital  paintings,  and  succeeded  except  as  to  a  ft- w. 
La  Bruyere  remarks^  that  an  anxious  search  was  made  lor  these; 
not  for  their  value,  but  to  complete  the  set.* 

•  The  examples  above  given,  are  of  things  that  can  be  carried  Id  «b  end  or 
conclusion.  But  tlie  same  uneasiness  is  perceptible  with  respect  to  thinrs  that 
admit  not  any  conclusion ;  witness  a  series  that  has  no  end,  commonlj  called  am 
(yfinite  ieriei.  The  mind  moving  along  such  a  series,  b^ns  soon  to  fed  an 
uneasiness,  which  becomes  more  and  more  senrible,  in  oontiiiuing  its  progress 
without  hope  of  an  end. 

An  unbounded  prospect  doth  not  long  continue  agreeable :  we  soon  feel  a  slight 
uneasiness,  which  increases  with  the  time  we  bestow  upon  the  prospecL  Ad 
avenue  without  a  teiminating  object,  is  one  instance  of  an  anboanded  prospect ; 
and  we  might  hone  to  find  the  cause  of  its  disagneeableness,  if  it  resembled  an 
infinite  aeries.  The  eye  indeed  promises  no  resemblance;  for  the  shaipest  eve 
commands  but  a  certam  length  ot  space,  and  there  it  is  bounded,  however  ob- 
•rurely.    But  the  mind  perceives  thmgs  as  they  exist:  and  the  lias  is  carried  oa 
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The  final  cause  of  the  propraahy  it  an  additional  proof  of  ita 
existence:  human  works  are  of  no  significancy  till  they  be  com* 
pleted  ;  and  reason  is  not  always  a  sufficient  counterbalance  to  indo* 
fence :  some  principle  orer  and  abore  is  necessary,  to  excite  our 
industry,  and  to  prevent  our  stopping  short  in  the  middle  of  the 
course. 

We  need  not  lose  time  to  describe  the  coH)peratioo  of  the  foregoing 
propensity  with  surprise,  in  producing  the  effect  that  follows  any 
unusual  resemblance  or  dissimilitude.  Surprise  first  operates,  and 
carries  our  opinion  of  the  resemblance  or  dissimilitude  beyond  truth. 
The  propensity  we  have  been  describing  carries  us  still  iarther ;  for 
it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviction,  that  the  resemblance  or  dissi- 
militude IS  complete.  We  need  no  better  illustration,  than  the 
resemblance  that  is  fiincied  in  some  pebbles  to  a  tree  or  an  insect  *, 
which  resemblance,  however  faint  in  reality,  is  conceived  to  be  won- 
derfully perfect  The  tendency  to  complete  a  resemblance  acting 
jointly  with  surprise,  carries  the  mind  sometimes  so  far,  as  even  to 
presume  upon  future  events.  In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled  Pki- 
neides,  those  unhappy  women,  seeing  the  place  where  it  was  intended 
they  should  be  slain,  cried  out  with  anguish,  "  They  now  saw  their 
cruel  destiny  had  condemned  them  to  die  in  that  place,  being  the 
same  where  they  had  been  exposed  in  their  infancy.  * 

The  propensity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its  perfection,  not  only 
co-operates  with  surprise  to  deceive  the  mind,  but  of  itself  is  able  to 
produce  that  effect  Of  this  we  see  many  instances  where  there  is 
no  place  for  surprise ;  and  the  first  I  shall  give  is  of  resemblance. 
Unumquodque  eodem  modo  diisolmtur  quo  coUigatum  e$t,^  is  a 
maxim  in  the  Roman  law  that  has  no  foundation  in  truth ;  for  ijing 
and  loosing,  building  and  demolishing,  are  acts  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  are  performed  by  opposite  means :  but  when  these  acts 
are  connected  by  their  relation  to  the  same  subject,  their  connection 

in  idea  without  end ;  in  which  respect  an  unbounded  prospect  is  similar  to  an  infi- 
nite series.  In  fact  the  uneasiness  of  an  unbounded  prospect,  diflTers  very  litde 
in  its  feeling  from  tnat  of  an  iiifinite  series ;  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably 
presume,  tl^t  both  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 

We  next  consider  a  prospect  unbounded  every  way,  as,  for  example,  a  great 
plain  or  the  ocean,  viewed  xrom  an  eminence.  We  feel  here  an  uneasiness  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  an  end  or  termination,  precisely  as  in  the  other  cases.  A 
prospect  unbounded  every  wa]^,  is  indeed  so  far  singmarj  as  at  first  to  be  more 
pleasant  than  a  prospect  that  is  unbounded  in  one  direction  only,  and  afterward 
lo  be  more  painful.  But  these  circumstances  are  easily  explained,  without 
wounding  the  general  theory :  the  pleasure  we  fisel  at  first,  is  a  vivid  emotion  of 
grandeur,  ariswr  from  the  immense  extent  of  the  object:  aiid  to  increase  the  pain 
we  feel  aAerwara  fiir  the  want  of  a  termination,  there  concurs  a  pain  of  a  different 
kind,  occasioned  by  stretching  the  eye  to  comprehend  so  wide  a  prospect;  a  paia 
that  gradually  increases  with  the  repeated  efforts  we  make  to  ^asp  toe  whole. 

It  IS  the  same  principle,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  operates  miperceptibly  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  number.  Another's  property  indented  into  my  field, 
^▼es  me  uneasiness ;  and  I  am  eager  to  make  the  purchase,  not  for  profit,  but  in 
order  to  square  my  field.  Xerxes  and  his  army,  in  their  passage  to  Greece,  were 
sumptuously  entertained  by  Pytliius  the  Lydian :  Xerxes  recornpensed  him  with 
^nOO  Danes,  which  he  wanted  to  complete  the  sum  of  four  millions. 

•  Aristotle,  Poet  cap.  17. 

^  Every  thmg  is  dissolved  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  tied  together 
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leads  us  to  imagine  a  sort  of  resemblance  between  tbem,  which  by 
the  foregoing  propensity  is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  next  instance  shall  be  of  -contrast.  Addison  observes,  **  That 
the  palest  features  look  the  most  agreeable  in  white ;  that  a  fiice 
which  is  overflushed  appears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet ; 
and  that  a  dark  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood."* 
The  foregoing  propensity  serves  to  account  for  these  appearances ; 
to  make  which  eviaent,  one  of  the  cases  shall  suffice.  A  complexion, 
however  dark,  never  approaches  to  black:  when  these  colors  appear 
together,  their  opposition  strikes  us ;  and  the  propensity  we  hare  to 
complete  the  opposition  makes  the  darkness  of  complexion  vanish 
out  of  sight 

The  operation  of  this  propensity,  even  where  there  is  no  gronnd 
for  surprise,  is  not  confined  to  opinion  or  conviction :  so  powerful  it 
is,  as  to  make  us  sometimes  proceed  to  action,  in  order  to  complete  a 
resemblance  dr  dissimilitude.  If  this  appear  obscure,  it  will  be 
made  clear  by  the  following  instances.  Upon  what  principle  is  the 
lex  talionis  founded,  other  than  to  make  tne  punishment  resemble 
the  mischief?  Reason  dictates,  that  there  ougnt  to  be  a  conformity 
or  resemblance  between  a  crime  and  its  punishment  *  and  the  fore- 
going propensity  impels  us  to  make  the  resemblance  as  complete  as 
possible.  Titus  Livius,  under  the  influence  of  that  propensity, 
accounts  for  a  certain  punishment  by  a  resemblance  between  it  and 
the  crime,  too  subtle  for  common  apprehension.  Treating  of  Met- 
tus  Fufietius,  the  Alban  general,  who,  for  treachery  to  the  Romans 
his  allies,  was  sentenced  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horses,  he  puts  the 
following  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  decreed  the 
punishment  **  Mette  Fufieti,  inquit,  si  ipse  discere  posses  fidem  ac 
foedera  servare,  vivo  tibi  ea  disciplina  a  me  adhibita  esset  Nunc, 
quoniam,  tuum  insanabile  ingenium  est,  at  tu  tuo  supplicio  doce  hu- 
manum  genus,  ea  sancta  credere,  quae  a  te  violata  sunt  Ut  tgitur 
paulo  ante  animum  inter  Fidenatem  Romanamque  rem  ancipitem 
gessisti,  ita  jam  corpus  passim  distrahendum  dabis."t.  By  the  same 
influence,  the  sentence  is  often  executed  upon  the  very  spot  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  In  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  Egistheus 
is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into  an  inner  room  of  the  supposed 
palace,  to  suffer  death  where  he  murdered  Agamemnon.  8hak- 
speare,  whose  knowledge  of  nature  is  no  less  profound  than  exten- 
sive, has  not  overlooked  this  propensity : 

Othello.  Get  me  some  poison,  la^,  this  night ;  I'll  not  ezpostuUte  with  Her, 
lest  her  body  and  her  beaoty  unprovide  my  mind  again :  this  night,  lago. 

Iag0,  Do  it  noH  with  ooison ;  strangle  her  in  bed,  even  in  the  ml  she  hath  eoa- 
'aminated. 

OtAella.  Good,  good :  the  justice  of  it  pleases :  very  good. 

Othello,  Act  lY .  Be.  5l 

•  SpecUtor,  No.  965. 

t  Mettus  Fulfetius,  he  says,  if  you  could  learn  faith,  and  attention  to  treat», 
you  should  live,  and  receive  similar  treatment  from  me.  Now,  since  your  nature 
18  incurable,  your  own  punishment  shall  teach  mankind  to  believe  in  the  saoned- 
nesfl  of  those  thinn  which  you  have  violated.  As,  thierefore,  you  have  held  n 
divided  mind  with  regard  to  the  Romans  and  the  Fidenates,  so  shall  yoor  bod^ 
be  now  divided  in  all  quarters.— Lift.  1.  sea.  28. 
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Wturmck.  From  off  the  eates  of  York  ivicli  down  tlitlbMl, 

Your  father*!  head,  which  UlifTord  placed  there. 
Instead  whereof  let  his  supply  the  room. 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Tkird  Part  of  Bewry  Vh  Act  U.  8e. 

PenoDS  in  their  last  moments  are  generally  seized  with  an  anxiety  to 
be  buried  with  their  relations.  In  the  Amynia  of  Tasso,  the  lorer, 
hearing  that  his  mistress  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wol(  expresses  a 
desire  to  die  the  same  death.*  . 

Upon  the  subject  in  general  I  have  two  remarks  to  add.  Tha 
first  concerns  resemblance,  which,  when  too  entire,  has  no  effect, 
however  difierent  in  kind  the  tilings  compared  may  be.  The  remark 
is  applicable  to  works  of  art  only ;  for  natural  objects  of  different 
kinds  have  scarcely  ever  an  entire  resemblance.  To  give  an  example 
in  a  work  of  art,  marble  is  a  sort  of  matter  very  different  from  what 
composes  an  animal ;  and  marble  cut  into  a  human  figure  produces 
great  pleasure  by  the  resemblance ;  but,  if  a  marble  statue  be  colored 
like  a  picture,  the  resemblance  is  so  entire,  as  at  a  distance  to  make 
the  statue  appear  a  person:  we  discover  the  mistake  when  we 
approach ;  and  no  other  emotion  is  raised,  than  surprise  occasioned 
by  the  deception.  The  figure  still  appears  a  real  person,  rather  than 
an  imitation;  and  we  must  use  reflection  to  correct  the  mistake. 
This  cannot  happen  in  a  picture;  for  the  resemblance  can  never  be 
so  entire  as  to  disguise  the  imitation. 

The  other  remark  relates  to  contrast.  Emotions  make  the  great- 
est figure  when  contrasted  in  succession ;  but  the  succession  ought 
neither  to  be  rapid,  nor  immoderately  slow :  if  too  slow,  the  efiect  of 
contrast  becomes  faint  by  the  distance  of  the  emotions ;  and  if  rapid, 
no  single  emotion  has  room  to  expand  itself  to  its  full  size,  but  is  sti- 
fled, as  it  were,  in  the  birth,  by  a  succeeding  emotion.  The  funeral 
oration  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  upon  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  is  a 
perfect  hodfire-podge  of  cheerful  and  melancholy  representations  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  the  quickest  succession.  Opposite  emotions 
are  best  felt  in  succession ;  but  each  emotion  separately  should  be 
raised  to  its  due  pitch,  before  another  be  introduced. 

What  is  above  laid  down,  will  enable  us  to  determine  a  very  impor- 
tant question  concerning  emotions  raised  by  the  fine  arts,  namely, 
whether  ought  similar  emotions  to  succeed  each  other,  or  dissimilar? 
The  emotions  raised  by  the  fine  arts  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  nearlj 
related  to  make  a  figure  by  resemblance ;  and  for  that  reason  their 
succession  ought  to  be  regulated  as  much  as  possible  by  contrast 
This  holds  confessedly  in  epic  and  dramatic  compositions ;  and  the 
best  writers,  led,  perhaps,  by  taste  more  than  by  reasoning,  have  gene- 
rally aimed  at  thut  beauty.  It  holds  equally  in  music :  in  the  same 
cantata,  all  the  variety  of  emotions  that  are  within  the  power  of  music 
may  not  only  be  indulged,  but,  to  make  the  greatest  figure,  ought  to 
be  contrasted.  In  gardening,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  tho 
rule.  The  emotions  raised  by  that  art  are  at  best  so  faint,  that  every 
artifice  should  be  employed  to  give  them  their  utmost  vigor :  a  field 

•  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 
I3» 
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may  be  laid  oat  in  grand,  tweet,  gay,  neat,  wild,  melanefaoly  scenes; 
and  when  these  are  viewed  in  succession,  grandeur  ought  to  be  con- 
trasted with  neatness,  regularity  with  wildoess,  ana  gaiety  with 
melancholy,  so  that  each  emotion  may  succeed  its  opposite:  nav,  it  is 
an  improvement  to  intermix  in  the  succession  rude  unculttvatea  spots 
as  well  as  unbounded  views;  which  in  themselves  are  disagreeable, 
but  in  succession  heighten  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  objects ;  and 
we  have  nature  for  our  guide,  which  in  her  most  beautiful  landscapes 
often  intermixes  rugg^  rocks,  dirty  marshes,  and  barren  slooy 
heaths.  The  greatest  masters  of  music  have  the  same  view  in  their 
compositions :  the  second  part  of  an  Italian  song  seldom  conveys  any 
sentiment ;  and.  by  its  harshness,  seems  purposely  contrived  to  give 
a  greater  relish  for  the  interesting  pa^s  of  the  composition. 

A  small  garden  comprehended  under  a  sinc^le  view,  afibrds  little 
opportunity  for  that  embellishment  Dissimilar  emotions  require 
di&rent  tones  of  mind;  and  therefore  in  conjunction  can  never  be 
pleasant  :*  gayety  and  sweetness  may  be  combined,  or  wildness  and 
gloominess ;  but  a  composition  of  gayety  and  gloominess  is  distaste* 
All.  The  rude  uncultivated  copartment  of  furze  and  broom  in  Rich- 
mond garden  has  a  good  effect  in  the  succession  of  objects ;  but  a 
spot  of  that  nature  would  be  insufferable  in  the  midst  of  a  polished 
parterre  or  flower-plot.  A  garden,  therefore,  if  not  of  great  extent, 
admits  not  dissimilar  emotions ;  and  in  ornamenting  a  small  gar* 
den,  the  safest  course  is  to  confine  it  to  a  single  expression.  For 
the  same  reason,  a  landscape  ought  also  to  be  confined  to  a  single 
expression ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  if  the  sub' 
jeet  be  gay,  every  figure  ought  to  contribute  to  that  emotion. 

It  foUowB  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reasoning,  that  a  garden, 
near  a  great  city,  ought  to  have  an  air  of  solitude.  The  solitariness 
again  of  a  waste  country  ought  to  be  contrasted  in  forming  a  gar- 
den ;  no  temples,  no  obscure  walks ;  but  jels  ^eem,  cascades,  oljects 
active,  gav,  and  splendid.  Nay,  such  a  garden  should  in  some  mea- 
sure avoid  imitating  nature,  by  taking  on  an  extraordinary  appearance 
of  regularity  and  art,  to  show  the  busy  hand  of  man,  which  in  a 
waste  country  has  a  fine  effect  by  contrast. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  above,t  that  wit  and  ridi- 
cule make  not  an  agreeable  mixture  with  gran  leur.  Dissimilar 
emotions  have  a  fine  effect  in  a  slow  succession ;  but  in  a  rapid  suc- 
cession, which  approaches  to  coexistence,  they  will  not  be  relished: 
in  the  midst  of  a  labored  and  elevated  description  of  a  battle,  Virgil 
iiitroouces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is  certainly  out  of  its  pis4*.e  * 

Obvius  amlrastuxn  torrem  Chorinmu  ab  ara 
Corripit,  et  yenienti  Ebuso  plagamque  ferenti 
Occupat  M  flamxnis :  illi  ingeiia  barba  reluxit, 
Nidoremque  ambusta  dedit.  w!E».  XIL  S96. 

Priest  Coryneus  armed  his  better  hand, 
From  his  own  altar,  with  a  blazing  braind ; 
And  as  Ebusus  with  a  thundering  pace 
Advanced  to  battle,  dashed  it  on  his  face: 
His  bristly  beard  shines  out  with  sudden  fires. 
The  crackling  crop  a  noisome  scent  expires. 

•  SeeChap.  2.  Part 4.  t  Chap.  8.  Put 4. 
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Tlie  following  image  is  no  leas  ludicrous,  nor  less  improperly 
placed 

Mentra  Am  ^uetti  i  belliei  ttromenu 

Perch^  debbiano  toato  in  u»o  porw, 

11  gnn  nemioo  de  f  humane  genti 

Contra  i  Cbrutiani  i  lividi  ocehi  tona 

E  lor  veggendo  a  le  bell*  opre  intentii 

Ambo  le  labra  per  furor  li  morae : 

E  qual  Cauro  ferito,  il  suo  dolore 

Vereo  mugghiando  e  loapirando  Aiore.   Oeruidl.  Cant  IV.  A  L 

While  thus  their  work  went  on  with  iuckie  ipeed, 

And  reared  rammes  their  horrid  fronu  adTanee, 

The  ancient  foe  to  man,  and  mortal  seed, 

His  wanniah  eies  upon  them  b^it  askance; 

And  when  he  saw  tneir  labours  well  succeed. 

He  wept  ibr  rage,  and  threat*ned  dire  mischanca, 

He  choitt  his  curses,  to  bimselfe  he  spake. 

Such  noise  wild  bult,  that  softly  bellow,  make.  Ptirf^x. 

It  would  however,  be  too  auatere  to  banish  altogether  ludicrous 
images  from  an  epic  poem.  This  poem  does  not  always  soar  above 
the  clouds :  it  admits  great  variety ;  and  upon  occasion  can  descend 
even  to  the  ground  without  sinking.  In  its  more  familiar  tones,  a 
Indicrons  scene  may  be  introduced  without  imprpprietv.  This  is 
done  by  Virgil*  in  a  fi>ot-race ;  the  circumstances  of  which,  not 
excepting  the  ludicrous  part,  are  copied  from  Homer. t  After  a  fit 
of  merriment,  we  are,  it  is  true,  the  less  disposed  to  the  serious  and 
sublime :  but  then,  a  Kidacrous  scene,  by  unbending  the  mind  from 
severe  application  to  more  interesting  suqecta,  may  prevent  fiitigue^ 
and  preserve  our  relish  entire. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

UNIFORMITY  A^^U  VARIETir. 

Succession  of  perceptions  examined  with  respect  to  order  and  connection,  and  with 
respect  to  unifonaity  and  rarietjr-— The  succession  by  artiicial  methods  can  be 
rendeied  <ini<bmi  and  various — The  train  left  to  iu  natural  course,  not  re^lar — 
The  causes  by  which  the  rales  of  succession  are  varied — The  eflect  of  a  peculiar 
constitution  of  mind,  in  accelerating  or  retarding  it— The  motion  of  ihe  train 
depends  on  the  perceptions  which  compose  it — The  etfect  of  occupation — The 
croet  of  temper  and  constitution — The  effect  of  the  wUl,  over  diflferent  object»— 
Our  power  over  our  train  8treng;thened  by  discipline  and  business— The  mind 
moat  al  ease  when  the  perceptions  flow  in  their  natural  course — Pain  excited  by 
acceleratiug  or  retarding;  (he  natural  course  of  our  perceptions— Number  witliout 
variety,  noc  agreeable— Excess  in  variety,  disagreeable — To  alter  the  variety 
which  nature  requijws,  as  painful  as  to  alter  the  velocity — Final  cause  why  nature 
lias  affixed  pleasure  to  a  moderate  train— A  rapid  train  is  painful,  to  prevent 
injuring  the  mind  by  too  great  activity—Another,  to  prevent  rashness^ A  ^aitk 
train  made  agreeabie  by  habit — Variety  corresponaiog  with  our  pereepiions, 
agreeable  in  works  of  art—Color  and  sound  often  repeated,  become  unpleasant; 
varied,  they  are  iigreeable — In  woiics  of  ait,  exposed  to  view,  variety  to  be  stu- 
died— In  a  lands^qie,  among  the  same^  objects,  contrast  shoald  prevail— In 
writing  (or  amusement,  variety  should  prevail. 


In  attempting  to  ezpiain  uniformity  and  variety,  in  order  to  show 
how  we  are  affected  hy  these  circumstanees,  a  doubt  occurs,  what 
«  JEn.  Ub.  &  t  Iliad,  book  S3. 1.  979. 
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method  ought  to  be  followed.  In  adhering  closely  to  the*  eahject  I 
foresee  difficulties ;  and  yet  by  indulging  such  a  circuit  aa  may  be 
necessary  for  a  satisfactory  view,  I  probably  shall  incur  the  censure 
of  wandering. — Yet  the  dread  of  censur^ought  not  to  preTail  over 
what  is  proper:  beside  that  the  intended  circuit  will  lead  to  some 
collateral  matters,  that  ^are  not  only  curious,  but  of  consideiable 
importance  in  the  science  of  human  nature. 

The  necessary  succession  of  perceptions  may  be  examined  in  two 
different  views;  one  with  respect  to  order  ana  connection,  and  one 
with  respect  to  uniformity  and  variety.  In  the  first  view  it  is  kan> 
died  above:*  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  second.  The  world  we 
inhabit  is  replete  with  things  no  less  remarkable  for  their  vanebf 
than  for  their  number :  these,  unfolded  by  the  wonderful  mechanism 
of  external  sense,  furqish  the  mind  with  many  perceptions ;  which, 
joined  with  ideas  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and  of  reflection,  form 
a  complete  train  that  has  not  a  gap  or  interval  This  train  of  per* 
ceptions  and  ideas  depends  very  little  on  will.  The  mind,  as  has 
been  observed,t  is  so  constituted,  "  that  it  can  by  no  effort  break  off 
the  succession  of  its  ideas,  nor  keep  its  attention  long  fixed  upon  the 
same  object:''  we  can  arrest  a  perception  in  its  course;  we  can 
shorten  its  natural  duration,  to  maxe  room  for  another ;  we  can  vary 
the  succession,  by  change  of  place  or  of  amusement ;  and  we  can,  in 
some  measure,  prevent  variety,  by  frequently  recalling  the  same 
object  after  short  intervals :  but  siiU  there  must  be  a  succession,  and 
a  change  from  one  perception  to  another.  By  artificial  means,  the 
succession  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated,  may  be  rendered  more 
various  or  more  uniform,  but  in  one  shape  or  another  is  unavoidable. 

The  train,  even  when  left  to  its  ordinary  course,  is  not  always 
uniform  in  its  motion ;  there  are  natural  causes  that  accelerate  or 
retard  it  considerably.  The  first  I  shall  mention,  is  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  mind.  One  man  is  distinguished  from  another,*  by  no  cir- 
cumstance more  remarkably,  than  his  train  of  perceptions.  To  a 
cold  languid  temper  belongs  a  slow  course  of  perceptions,  which 
occasions  dulness  of  apprehension  and  sluggishness  in  action :  to  a 
warm  temper,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  a  quick  course  of  percep- 
tions, which  occasions  quickness  of  apprehension  and  activity  m 
business.  The  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese  especially,  are  observed 
to  be  more  cool  and  deliberate  than  the  Europeans ;  may  not  the 
reason  be,  that  heat  enervates  by  exhausting  the  spirits?  and  that  a 
certain  degree  of  cold,  as  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  bracing 
the  fibres,  rouses  the  mind,  and  produces  a  brisk  circulation  of  thought, 
accompanied  with  vigor  in  action  ?  In  youth  is  observable  a  quicker 
succession  of  perceptions  than  in  old  age :  and  hence,  in  youth,  a 
remarkable  avidity  for  variety  of  amusements,  which  in  riper  years 
ffive  place  to  more  uniform  and  more  sedate  occupation.  This  qua- 
lifies men  of  middle  a^e  for  busipess,  where  activity  is  required,  but 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  uniformity  than  variety.  In  old  age, » 
alow  and  languid  succession  makes  variety  unnecessary ;  and  for  that 
reason,  the  aged,  in  all  their  motions,  are  generally  governed  by  an 
•  Chap.  1.  t  Locke,  book  8.  chap.  14. 
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habitoal  nnifonnity.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  we  may  ventare  to  pro- 
nounce, that  heat  in  the  imagination  and  temper,  is  always  connected 
with  a  brisk  flow  of  perceptions. 

The  natural  rate  of  succession,  depends  also,  in  some  degree,  upon 
the  particular  perceptions  that  compose  the  train.  An  agreeable  object, 
taking  a  strong  hold  of  the  mind,  occasions  a  slower  succession  than 
when  the  objects  are  indifferent :  grandeur  and  novelty  fix  the  atten- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  excluding  all  other  ideas;  and  the  mind 
thus  occupied  is  sensible  of  no  vacuity.  Some  emotions;  by  hurry- 
ing the  mmd  from  object  to  object,  accelerate  the  succession.  Where 
the  train  is  composed  of  connected  perceptions  or  ideas,  the  succes- 
sion is  quick ;  for  it  is  so  ordered  hy  nature,  that  the  mind  goes 
easily  and  sweetly  along  connected  objects.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
succession  must  be  slow,  where  the  train  is  composed  of  unconnected 
perceptions  or  ideas,  which  find  not  ready  access  to  the  mind  ;  and 
that  an  unconnected  object  is  not  admitted  without  a  struggle,  appears 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  mind  for  some  moments  after  such  ah 
object  is  presented,  wavering  between  it  and  the  former  train :  during 
that  short  period,  one  or  other  of  the  former  objects  will  intrude, 
perhaps  ofiener  than  once,  till  the  attention  be  fixed  entirely  upon 
the  new  object.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  ideas  sug- 
gested by  language:  the  mind  can  bear  a  quick  succession  of  related 
ideas ;  but  an  unrelated  idea,  for  which  the  mind  is  not  prepared, 
takes  time  to  make  an  impression ;  and  therefore  a  train  composed 
of  such  ideas,  ought  to  proceed  with  a  slow  pace.  Hence  an 
epic  poem,  a  play,  or  any  story  connected  in  all  its  parts,  may  be 
perused  in  a  shorter  time,  than  a  book  of  maxims  or  apothegms,  of 
which  a  quick  succession  creates  both  confusion  and  fatigue. 

Such  latitude  has  nature  indulged  in  the  rate  of  succession :  what 
latitude  it  indulges  with  respect  to  uniformity,  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine. The  uniformity  or  variety  of  a  train,  so  far  as  composed  of 
perceptions,  depends  on  the  particular  objects  that  surround  the  per- 
cipient at  the  time.  The  present  occupation  must  also  have  an 
influence;  for  one  is  sometimes  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  afiairs, 
sometimes  altogether  vacant.  A  natural  train  of  ideas  of  memory 
is  more  circumscribed,  each  object  being,  by  some  connection,  linked 
to  what  precedes  and  to  what  follows  it :  these  connections,  which 
are  many,  and  of  different  kinds,  afford  scope  for  a  sufficient  degree  of 
variety ;  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  that  degree  which  is  unpleasant 
by  excess.  Temper  and  constitution  also  have  an  influence  here,  as 
well  as  upon  the  rate  of  succession :  a  man  of  a  calm  and  sedate  tem- 
per, admits  not  willingly  any  idea  but  what  is  regularly  introduced 
by  a  proper  connection :  one  of  a  roving  disposition  embraces  with 
avidity  every  new  idea,  however  slender  its  relation  be  to  those  that 
preceded  it.  Neither  must  we  overlook  the  nature  of  the  percep- 
tions that  compose  the  train;  for  their  influence  is  no  less  with 
respect  to  uniformity  and  variety,  than  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
succession.  The  mind  engrossed  by  any  passion,  love  or  hatred, 
hope  or  fear,  broods  over  its  object,  and  can  b«ar  no  interruption ;  and 

*  8m  Chap.  1. 
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in  such  a  state,  the  train  of  perceptions  must  not  only  be  alow,  bat 
extremely  uniform.  Anger  newly  inflamed  eagerly  grasps  its  object, 
and  leaves  not  a  cranny  in  the  mind  for  another  thought  but  of 
retrenge.  In  the  character  of  Hotspur,  thai  stale  of  mind  ia  repre- 
sented to  the  life;  a  picture  remarkable  for  likeness  as  well  as  for 
high  coloring. 

Wbrcesler.  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more : 
And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And  to  your  quick  conceivinff  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter,  deep  and  dan§[erous; 
As  fuU  of  peril  and  adventVous  spirit 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

MUspur,  If  he  fall  in,  good  night.    Or  mak  or  swim 
Send  danger  from  the  east  into  the  west, 
So  honor  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south ; 
And  let  them  grapple.    Oh !  the  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 

Worcester.  Those  same  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prisoners 

Hotspur.  I'll  keep  them  all ; 
E|y  Heav'n,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them: 
No ;  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not ; 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Worcester.  You  start  away, 
And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes : 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hotsjmr.  I  will,  that's  flat  : 
He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbade  my  ton^e  to  speak  of  Mortimer: 
But  I  will  nnd  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla  Mortimer  I 
Nay,  I  will  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  btit  Mortimer ^  aiui  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anser  still  in  motion. 
Worcester.  Hear  you,  cousin,  a  word. 

Hotspur.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales, 
(But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  ^lad  he  met  with  some  mischance), 
I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Worcester.  Farewell,  my  kinsman,  I  will  talk  to  you 
When  you  are  bettei  tcmper'd  to  attend. 

Pirsl  Part,  Henry  IV.  Act  I.  Sc  3. 

Haying  riewed  a  train  of  perceptions  as  directed  hy  nature,  and 
the  variations  of  which  it  is  susceptihle  from  difTerent  necessary 
causes,  we  proceed  to  examine  fiow  far  it  is  subjected  to  will ;  for 
that  this  faculty  has  some  influence,  is  observed  above.  And  first, 
the  rate  of  succession  may  be  retarded  by  insisting  upon  one  object, 
and  propelled  by  dismissing  another  before  its  time.  But  such  volun> 
tary  mutations  in  the  natural  course  of  succession,  have  limits  that 
cannot  be  extended  by  the  most  painful  efforts :  which  will  appear 
from  considering,  that  the  mind,  circumscribed  in  its  capacity,  can- 
not, at  the  same  instant,  admit  many  perceptions ;  and  when  replete, 
that  it  has  not  place  for  new  perceptions,  till  others  are  removed ; 
consequently,  that  a  voluntary  change  of  perceptions  cannot  be  instan- 
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teneona,  as  the  time  it  requires  sets  boands  to  the  Telocity  of  succes- 
sioa  On  tl^e  other  haoo,  the  power  we  have  to  arreat  a  flying  per- 
ception, is  equally  limited ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  longer  we 
detain  any  perception,  the  more  difficulty  we  find  in  the  operation ; 
till,  the  dimculty  becoming  unsurmountable,  we  are  forced  to  quit 
our  hold,  and  to  permit  the  train  to  take  its  usual  course. 

The  power  we  hare  over  this  train  as  to  uniformity  and  variety, 
is  in  some  cases  very  great,  in  others  very  little.  A  train  composed 
of  perceptions  of  external  objects,  depends  entirely  on  the  place  we 
occupy,  and  admits  not  more  nOr  less  variety  hut  by  change  of  place. 
A  tram  composed  of  ideas  of  memory,  is  still  less  under  our  power; 
because  we  cannot,  at  will,  call  up  any  idea  that  is  not  connected  with 
the  train.*  But  a  train  of  ideas  sugfifested  by  reading,  may  be  varied 
at  will,  provided  we  have  books  at  hand. 

The  power  that  nature  has  given  us  over  our  train  of  perceptions, 
may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  proper  discipline,  and  by  an  early 
application  to  business ;  witness  some  mathematicians,  who  go  &r 
beyond  common  nature  in  slowness  and  uniformity ;  and  still  more 
persons  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  who  pass  whole  days  in  con- 
templation, and  impose  upon  themselves  long  and  severe  penances. 
With  respect  to  celerity  and  variety,  it  is  not  easily  conceived  what 
length  a  habit  of  activity  in  affairs  will  carry  some  men.  Let  a 
stranger,  or  let  any  person  to  whom  the  aiffht  is  not  familiar,  attend 
the  Chancellor  of  Gre^it  Britain  through  the  labors  but  of  one  dav« 
during  a  session  of  Parliament:  how  great  will  be  his  astonish- 
ment !  what  multiplicity  of  law-business,  what  deep  thinking,  and' 
what  elaborate  application  to  matters  of  government  I  The  train  of 
perceptions  must  in  that  great  man  be  accelerated  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature :  yet  no  confusion  or  hurry ;  but  in  every 
article  the  greatest  order  and  accuracy.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit 
How  happy  is  man,  to  have  the  command  of  a  principle  of  action 
that  can  elevate  him  so  far  above  the  ordinary  condition  of  huma* 
nitylt 

We  are  now  prepared  for  considering  a  train  of  perceptions,  with 
respect  to  pleasure  and  pain :  and  to  that  speculation  peculiar  atten- 
tion must  be  given,  because  it  serves  to  explain  the  eSects  that  uni- 
formity and  variety  have  upon  the  mind.  A  man,  when  his  percep- 
tions flow  in  their  natural  course,  feels  himself  free,  light,  and  eaay, 
especially  after  any  forcible  acceleration  or  retardation.  On  the  other 
hand,  accelerating  or  retarding  the  natural  course,  excites  a  pain, 
which,  though  scarcely  felt  in  small  removes,  becomes  considerable 
tovinard  the  extremes.  Aversion  to  fix  on  a  single  object  for  a  l<Hig 
time,  or  to  take  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects  in  a  short  time,  is  remark- 
able in  children ,'  and  equally  so  in  men  unaccustomed  to  business :  a 
man  languishes  when  the  succession  is  very  slow ;  and,  if  he  growa 
not  impatient,  is  apt  to  fall  asleep :  during  a  rapid  succession,  he  has 
a  feeling  as  if  his  head  were  turning  round ;  he  is  fatigued,  and  his 
pain  resembles  that  of  weariness  after  bodily  labor. 

But  a  moderate  course  will  not  satisfy  the  mind,  unless  the  per- 
•  See  Chi^.  1.  t  This  chnpCtf  was eompoaed  in  theyvar  1753. 
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captions  be  also  diversified :  number  without  variety  is  not  sufficieni 
to  constitute  an  agreeable  train.  In  comparing  a  few  objects,  uni- 
formity is  pleasant ;  but  the  frequent  reiteration  of  uniform  objects 
becomes  unpleasant :  one  tires  of  a  scene  that  is  not  diversified  ;  and 
soon  feels  a  sort  of  unnatural  restraint  wh^n  confined  within  a  nar- 
row ran^  whether  occasioned  by  a  retarded  succession,  or  by  too 
great  uniformity.  An  excess  in  variety  is,  on  the  other  hand,  fa- 
tiguing :  which  is  felt  even  in  a  train  of  related  perceptions ;  much 
more  of  unrelated  perceptions,  which  gain  not  admittance  without 
effort :  the  effort,  it  is  true,  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  a  single  in- 
stance; but  by  frequent  reiteration  it  becomes  exceedingly  painfuL 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  a  man  never  finds 
himself  more  at  ease,  than  when  his  perceptions  succeed  each  other 
with  a  certain  degree,  not  only  of  velocity,  but  also  of  variety.  The 
pleasure  that  arises  from  a  train  of  connected  ideas,  is  remarkable 
in  a  reverie ;  especially  where  the  imagination  interposes,  and  is  ac- 
tive in  coining  new  ideas,  which  is  done  with  wonderful  fiicility. 
one  must  be  sensible,  that  the  serenity  and  ease  of  the  mind  in  tKat 
state,  makes  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment.  The  case  is  diflerent 
where  external  objects  entjer  into  the  train  ;  for  these,  making  their 
appearance  without  order,  and  without  connection  save  that  of  con- 
tigtuty,  form  a  train  of  perceptions  that  ma^r  be  extremely  uniform 
or  extremely  diversified ;  which,  for  opposite  reasons,  are  both  of 
them  painful. 

To  alter,  by  an  act  of  will,  that  degree  of  variety  which  nature  re- 
quires, is  not  less  painful,  man  to  alter  that  degree  of  velocity  which 
it  requires.  Contemplation,  when  the  mind  is  long  attached  to  one 
subject,  becomes  painful  by  restraining  the  free  range  of  perception : 
curiosity,  and  the  prospect  of  useful  discoveries,  may  fortify  one  to 
bear  that  pain  :  but  it  is  deeply  felt  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  pro- 
duces in  them  averaion  to  all  abstract  sciences.  In  any  profession 
or  calling,  a  train  of  operation  that  is  simple  and  reiterated  without 
intromission,  makes  the  operator  languish,  and  lose  vigor :  he  com- 
plains neither  of  too  great  labor,  nor  of  too  little  action  ;  but  regrets 
the  want  of  variety,  and  the  being  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing  over 
and  over :  where  the  operation  is  sufilciently  varied,  the  mind  retains 
its  vigor,  and  is  pleased  with  its  condition.  Actions  again  create 
uneasiness  when  excessive  in  number  or  variety,  though  in  every 
other  respect  pleasant :  thus  a  throng  of  business  in  law,  in  physic, 
or  in  traffic,  aistresses  and  distracts  the  mind,  unless  where  a  habit 
of  application  is  acquired  by  long  and  constant  exercise :  the  exces- 
sive variety  is  the  distressing  circumstance;  and  the  mmd  safilers 
grievously  by  being  kept  constantly  upon  the  stretch. 

With  relation  to  involuntary  causes  disturbing  that  degree  of  va- 
riety which  nature  requires,  a  slight  pain  affecting  one  part  of  the 
body  without  variation,  becomes,  by  its  constancy  and  loijg  duration, 
almost  insupportable ;  the  patient,  sensible  that  the  pain  is  not  in< 
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contributes  to  variety :  and  an  intermitting  pain,  suflTering  other  ob 
jects  to  intervene,  still  more  so.  Again,  any  single  color  or  sound 
often  returning  becomes  unpleasant ;  as  may  be  observed  in  viewing  a 
train  of  similar  apartments  in  a  great  house  painted  with  the  same 
color,  and  in  hearing  the  prolonged  tollings  ofa  bell.  Color  and  sound 
varied  within  certain  limits,  though  without  any  order,  are  pleasant ; 
witness  the  various  colors  of  plants  and  flowers  m  a  field,  and  the  vari- 
ous notes  of  birds  in  a  thicket :  increase  the  number  of  variety,  and  the 
feeling  becomes  unpleasant ;  thus  a  great  variety  of  colors,  crowded 
upon  a  small  canvas  or  in  quick  succession,  create  an  uneasy  feel- 
in  j,  which  is  prevented  by  putting  the  colors  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other,  either  of  place  or  of  time.  A  number  of  voices  in 
a  crowded  assembly,  a  number  of  animals  collected  in  a  market,  pro- 
duce an  unpleasant  feeling;  though  a  few  of  them  togjether,  or  all 
of  them  in  a  moderate  succession,  would  be  pleasant  And  because 
of  the  same  excess  in  variety,  a  number  of  pains  felt  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  body,  at  the  same  instant  or  in  a  rapid  succession,  are  an  ex- 
quisite torture. 

The  pleasure  or  pain  resulting  from  a  train  of  perceptions  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  are  a  beautiful  contrivance  of  nature  for  valu- 
able purposes.  But  being  sensible,  that  the  mind,  inflamed  with 
speculations  so  highly  interesting,  is  beyond  measure  disposed  to  con- 
viction ;  I  shall  be  watchful  to  admit  no  argument  nor  remark,  but 
what  appears  solidly  founded ;  and  with  that  caution  I  proceed  to  un- 
fold these  purposes.  It  is  occasionally  observed  above,  that  persons  of 
a  phlegmatic  temperament,  having  a  sluggish  train  of  perceptions  are 
indisposed  to  action ;  and  that  activity  constantly  accompanies  a  brisk 
flo%v  of  perceptions.  To  ascertain  that  fact,  a  man  need  not  go  abroad 
for  experiments:  reflecting  on  things  passing  in  his  own  mind,  he 
will  find,  that  a  brisk  circulation  of  thought  constantly  prompts  him 
to  action ;  and  that  he  is  averse  to  action  when  his  perceptions  lan- 
guish in  their  coursa  But  as  man  by  nature  is  formed  for  action,  and 
n)ust  be  active  in  order  to  be  happy,  nature  has  kindly  provided  against 
indolence,  by  annexing  pleasure  to  a  moderate  course  of  perceptions, 
and  by  making  any  remarkable  retardation  painful.  A  slow  course 
of  perceptions  is  attended  with  another  baa  effect :  man,  in  a  few 
capital  cases,  is  governed  by  propensity  or  instinct ;  but  in  matters 
that  admit  deliberation  and  cnoice,  reason  is  assigned  him  for  a  guide : 
now,  as  reasoning  requires  oAen  a  great  compass  of  ideas,  their  suc- 
cession ought  to  be  so  quick  as  readily  to  furnish  every  motive  that 
may  be  necessary  for  mature  deliberation  ;  in  a  lancruid  succession, 
motives  will  often  occur  after  action  is  commencecl,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  retreat. 

Nature  has  guarded  man,  her  favorite,  against  a  succession  too 
rapid,  no  less  carefully  than  against  one  too  slow:  both  are  equally 
painful,  though  the  pain  is  not  the  same  in  both.  Many  are  the  good 
efiects  of  that  contrivance.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  exertion  of  bodily 
fiiculties  is  by  certain  painful  sensations  confined  within  proper 
limits,  Nature  is  equally  provident  with  respect  to  the  nobler  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  *  the  pain  of  an  accelerated  course  of  perceptions, 
U 
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is  Nature's  admonitioB  to  relax  our  pace,  and  to  admit  a  more  gentle 
exertion  of  thought  Another  valuable  purpose  is  discovered  ujx>n 
reflectiog  in  what  manner  objects  are  imprinted  on  the  mind :  to  give 
the  memory  firm  hold  of  an  external  object,  time  is  required,  even 
where  attention  is  the  greatest ;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  attention, 
which  is  the  common  case,  must  be  continued  still  longer  to  produce 
the  same  efiect.  A  rapid  succession,  accordingly,  must  prevent  ob* 
jects  from  making  an  impression  so  deep  as  to  be  of  real  service  in 
life ;  and  Nature,  for  the  sake  of  memory,  has,  by  a  painful  feeling, 
guarded  against  a  rapid  succession.  But  a  still  more  valuable  pur- 
pose  is  answered  by  tne  contrivance*;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sluggi^ 
course  of  perceptions  indisposes  to  action ;  so,  on  the  other,  a  course 
too  rapid  impels  to  rash  and  precipitant  action :  prudent  conduct  is 
the  child  of  deliberation  and  clear  conception,  for  which  there  is  no 
place  in  a  rapid  course  of  thought  Nature  therefore,  taking  mea> 
sures  for  prudent  conduct,  has  guarded  us  efiectually  from  precipi- 
tancy of  thought,'  by  making  it  painful. 

Nature  not  only  provides  against  a  succession  too  slow  or  too 
quick,  but  makes  the  middle  course  extremely  pleasant  Nor  is  that 
course  confined  within  narrow  bounds :  every  man  can  naturally, 
without  pain,  accelerate  or  retard,  in  some  degree,  the  rate  of  his  per- 
ceptiona  And  he  can  do  it  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  force  of 
habit :  a  habit  of  contemplation  annihilates  the  pain  of  a  retarded 
course  of  perceptions ;  and  a  busy  life,  after  long  practice,  makes  ac- 
celeration  pleasant 

Concerning  the  final  cause  of  our  taste  for  variety,  it  will  be  consi- 
dered, that  human  afiairs,  complex  by  variety  as  well  as  number, 
require  th^  distributing  of  our  attention  and  activity  in  measure  and 
proportion.  Nature  therefore,  to  secure  a  just  distribution  corres- 
ponding to  the  variety  of  human  affaira,  has  made  too  great  uni- 
formity or  too  ^reat  variety  in  the  course  of  perceptions,  equally 
unpleasant:  ana  indeed,  were  we  addicted  to  either  extreme,  our 
internal  constitution  would  be  ill  suited  to  our  external  circumstances. 
At  the  same  time,  where  great  uniformity  of  operation  is  required, 
as  in  several  manufactures,  or  great  variety,  as  in  law  or  phytic. 
Nature,  attentive  to  all  our  wants,  has  also  provided  for  these  cases, 
by  implanting  in  the  breast  of  every  person,  an  efficacious  principle 
that  leads  to  habit :  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  same  occupation, 
relieves  from  the  pain  of  excessive  uniformity;  and  the  like  perse- 
verance in  a  quick  circulation  of  difierent  occupations,  relieves  from 
the  pain  of  excessive  variety.  And  thus  we  come  to  take  delight  in 
several  occupations,  that  by  nature,  without  habit,  are  not  a  little 
disgustful. 

A  middle  rate  also  in  the  train  of  perceptions  between  uniformity 
and  variety,  is  no  less  pleasant  than  between  quickness  and  slowness. 
The  mincf  of  man,  so  framed,  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  course 
of  human  afiairs,  which  are  continually  changing,  but  not  writhout 
connection :  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
which  results  chiefly  from  discovering  resemblances  among  difiering 
objects,  and  diflTerences  among  resembling  objects :  such  occupation. 
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even  abttncting  from  the  knowledge  we  acqaire,  is  ia  iteelf  delight- 
ful, by  preserving  a  middle  rate  l^ween  too  great  uaiibrmity  and 
too  great  variety. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present  chapter 
which  is  to  consider  uniformity  and  variety  with  relation  to  the  fine 
arts,  in  order  to  discover,  if  we  can,  when  it  is  that  the  one  ought  to 
prevail,  and  when  the  other.  And  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained* 
will  even  at  first  view  suggest  a  general  observation,  that  in  ever  v 
work  of  art,  it  must  be  agreeable,  to  find  that  degree  of  variety  whicn 
corresponds  to  the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions;  and  that  an 
excess  in  variety  or  in  uniformity  must  be  disagreeable,  by  varying 
that  natural  course.  For  that  reason,  works  of  art  admit  more  or 
less  variety  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject:  in  a  picture  of 
an  interesting  event  that  strongly  attaches  the  spectator  to  a  single 
object,  the  mind  relishes  not  a  multiplicity  of  fibres  nor  of.  orna- 
ments :  a  picture  representing  a  gay  subject,  admits  great  variety  of 
figures  and  ornaments ;  because  these  are  agreeable  to  the  mind  in 
a  cheerful  tone.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  poetry  and 
to  music. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  that  one  can  bear  a  greater 
variety  of  natural  objects,  than  of  objects  in  a  picture ;  and  a  greater 
variety  in  a  picture,  than  in  a  description.  A  real  object  presented 
to  view,  makes  an  impression  more  readily  than  when  represented 
in  colors,  and  much  more  readily  than  when  represented  m  words. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  profuse  variety  of  objects  in  some  natural  land- 
scapes, neither  breeds  confusion  nor  fiitigue :  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, there  is  place  for  greater  variety  of  ornament  in  a  picture  than 
in  a  poem.  A  picture,  however,  like  a  building,  ought  to  be  so 
simple  as  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view.  Whether  every  one  of 
Le  Brun*8  pictures  of  Alexander's  history  will  stand  this  test,  Ib 
submitted  to  judges. 

From  these  general  observations,  I  proceed  to  particulars.  In 
works  exposed  continually  to  public  view,  variety  ought  to  be  studied. 
It  is  a  rule,  accordingly,  in  sculpture,  to  contrast  the  different  limbs 
of  a  statue,  in  order  to  give  it  all  the  variety  possible.  Though  the 
cone,  in  a  single  view,  be  more  beautiful  than  the  pyramid ;  yet  a 
pyramidal  steeple,  because  of  its  variety,  is  justly  preferred.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  oval  is  preferred  before  the  circle ;  and  painters, 
in'  copying  buildings  or  any  regular  work,  give  an  air  of  variety,  by 
representing  the  subject  in  an  angular  view :  we  are  pleased  with 
the  variety,  without  losing  sight  of  the  regularity.  In  a  landscape 
representing  animals,  those  especially  of  the  same  kind,  contrast 
ought  to  prevail :  to  draw  one  sleeping,  another  awake ;  one  sitting, 
another  in  motion ;  one  moving  toward  the  spectator,  another  from 
him,  is  the  life  of  such  a  performance. 

In  every  sort  of  writing  intended  for  amusement,  variety  is  neces- 
sary in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  work.  Want  of  variety  is 
sensibly  fell  in  D^vila*s  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  France :  the 
events  are  indeed  important  and  various ;  but  the  reader  lanffuishes 
by  a  tiresome  monotony  of  character,  every  person  engaged  being 
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figured  a  consummate  politician,  governed  by  interest  only.  It  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  Ovid  disgusts  more  by  too  great  variety,  or  too 
great  uniformity.  ELie  stories  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  concluding 
invariably  with  the  transformation  of  one  being  into  another ;  and 
ap  far  he  is  tiresome  by  excess  in  uniformity:  he  is  not  less  fiitiguing 
by  excess  in  variety,  hurrying  his  reader  incessantly  from  story  to 
story.  Ariosto  is  still  more  fiitiguing  than  Ovid,  by  exceeding  the 
just  bounds  oi  variety.  Not  satisfied,  like  Ovid,  with  a  succession 
in  his  stories,  he  distracts  the  reader,  by  jumbling  together  a  multi* 
tude  of  them  without  any  connection.  Nor  is  the  Orlando  Furioso 
less  tiresome  by  its  uniformity  than  the  Metamorphoses,  though  in 
a  difierent  manner.  After  a  story  is  brought  to  a  crisis,  the  reader, 
intent  on  the  catastrophe,  is  suddenly  snatched  away  to  a  new  story, 
which  makes  no  impression  so  long  as  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
the  former.  This  tantalizing  method,  from  which  the  author  never 
once  swerves  during  the  course  of  a  long  work,  besides  its  uniformity, 
has  another  bad  effect:  it  prevents  that  sympathy,  which  is  raised 
by  an  interesting  event  when  the  reader  meets  with  no  interruption. 
The  emotions  produced  by  our  perceptions  in  a  train,  have  been 
little  considered,  and  less  understood ;  the  subject  therefore  required 
an  elaborate  discussion.  It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  find  variety 
treated  as  only  contributing  to  make  a  train  of  perceptions  pleasant, 
when  it  is  commonly  held  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient  in  beauty  of 
whatever  kind ;  according  to  the  definition,  "  That  beauty  consists 
in  uniformity  amid  variety."  But,  after  the  subject  is  explained  and 
illustrated  as  above,  I  presume  it  will  be  evident,  that  this  definition, 
however  applicable  to  one  or  other  species,  is  finr  from  being  just 
with  respect  to  beauty  in  general :  variety  contributes  no  share  to 
the  beauty  of  a  moral  action,  nor  of  a  mathematical  theoreoi :  and 
numberless  are  the  beautiful  objects  of  sight  that  have  little  or  no 
variety  in  them :  a  globe,  the  most  uniform  of  all  figures,  is  of  all 
the  most  beautiful;  and  a  square,  though  more  beautiful  than  a 
trapezium,  has  less  variety  in  its  constituent  parts.  The  fore^in? 
definition,  which  at  best  is  but  obscurely  expressed,  is  only  applicable 
to  a  number  of  objects  in  a  group  or  in  succession,  among  which, 
indeed,  a  due  mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  is  always  agreeable , 
provided  the  particular  objects,  separately  considered,  be  in  any 
degree  beautiful,  for  uniformity  amid  variety  among  ugly  objects, 
afibrds  no  pleasure.  This  circumstance  is  totally  omitted  in  the 
definition;  and  indeed  to  have  mentioned  it.  would,  at  the  very  first 
glance,  have  shown  the  definition  to  be  imperfect:  for  to  define 
beauty  as  arising  from  beautiful  objects  blended  together  in  a  due 
proportion  of  uniformity  and  variety,  would  be  too  gross  to  pass  cur- 
rent :  as  nothing  can  be  more  gross,  than  to  employ  in  a  definition 
the  very  term  that  is  to  be  explained. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IX 

CONCBRNING  THB  WORKS  OF  NATVRB,  CHIEFLY  WITH  RR8PBCT  TC 

UNIFORHITT  AND  TARIETT. 

Beauty  and  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  equally  conspicuous j  both  in  the  inter- 
nal and  externa]  structure — EUtemal  structure  respects  regularity  in.  animals — 
Beauty  of  inanimate  nature — Mechanical  operations  of  man  confined  to  the 
surfaces  of  bodies — The  operations  of  nature  diffused  through  the  most  intimate 
and  minute  parts  of  all  suostances — The  mechanical  power  of  nature  not  con- 
fined to  the  smaller  bodies,  but  extends  to  the  largest  ones — The  wonderi\iI 
power  of  nature  in  connecting  and  propagating  systems^The  connection 
betwixt  the  internal  frame  and  external  nature,  of  all,  the  most  wonderful — 
Uniformity  and  Tariety  interwoven  in  the  works  of  i^ture  with  surprising  art; 
especially  in  man — Still  there  is  here,  a  great  diTersity-^Natural  objects  hence 
form  themseWes  into  groups,  and  are  always  agreeable. 

In  things  of  Natnre's  workmanship,  whether  we  regard  their 
internal  or  external  structure,  heauty  and  design  are  equally  con- 
spicuous. We  shall  hegin  with  the  outside  of  nature,  as  what  first 
presents  itself 

The  figure  of  an  organic  hody  is  generally  regular.  The  trunk 
of  a  tree,  its  branches,  and  their  ramifications,  are  nearly  round,  and 
form  a  series  regularly  decreasing  from  the  trunk  to  the  smallest 
fibre :  uniformity  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in  the  leaves, 
which,  in  the  same  species,  have  all  the  same  color,  size,  and  shape : 
the  seeds  and  fruits  are  all  regular  figures,  approaching  for  the  most 
part  to  the  globular  form.  Hence  a  plant,  especially  of  the  larger 
kind,  with  its  trunk,  branches,  foliage,  and  fruit,  is  a  charming  object. 

In  an  animal,  the  trunk,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other 
parts,  occupies  a  chief  place :  its  shape,  like  that  of  the  stem  of  plants, 
is  nearly  round ;  a  figure  which  of  all  is  the  most  agreeable :  its  two 
sides  are  precisely  similar :  several  of  the  under  parts  go  off  in  pairs ; 
and  the  two  individuals  of  each  pair  are  accurately  uniform:  the 
single  parts  are'  placed  in  the  middle :  the  limbs  bearing  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  trunk,  serve  to  support  it,  and  to  give  it -a  proper 
elevation :  upon  one  extremity  are  disposed  the  neck  and  head,  in 
the  direction  of  the  trunk:  the  head  being  the  chief  part,  possesses 
with  great  propriety  the  chief  place.  Hence,  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  figure,  is  the  result  of  many  equal  and  proportional  parts 
orderly  disposed :  and  the  smallest  variation  in  number,  equality, 
proportion,  or  oraer,  never  fails  to  produce  a  perception  of  deformity. 

Nature  in  no  particular  seems  more  profuse  of  ornament,  than  m 
the  beautiful  coloring  of  her  works.  The  flowers  of  plants,  the  furs 
of  beasts,  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  beauty 
of  their  colors,  which  in  lustre  as  well  as  in  harmony  are  beyond 
the  power  of  imitation.  Of  all  natural  appearances,  the  coloring  of 
the  numan  face  is  the  most  exquisite:  it  is  the  strongest  instance  of 
the  ineflfable  art  of  nature,  in  adapting  and  proportioning  its  colors 
to  the  magnitude,  figure,  and  position,  of  the  parts.  In  a  word, 
color  seems  to  hve  in  nature  only,  and  to  languish  under  the  finest 
touchi*s  of  art. 
14» 


When  we  examine  the  internal  structure  of  a  plant  or  animal  a 
wonderful  Bubtlety  of  mechanism  is  displayed.  Man,  in  his  mechs- 
nical  operations,  is  confined  to  the  surrace  of  bodies ;  but  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  exerted  through  the  whole  subataace,  so  as  to 
reach  even  the  elementary  parts.  Thus  the  body  of  an  animal,  aod 
of  a  plant,  are  composed  of  certain  great  vessels;  these  of  smaller; 
and  these  again  of  still  smaller,  without  end,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover. This  power  of  diffusing  mechanism  through  the  moat  inti- 
mate parts,  is  peculiar  to  nature,  and  distinguishes  her  operationa, 
most  remarkably,  from  every  work  of  art  Such  texture,  continued 
from  the  grosser  parts  to  the  most  minute,  preserves  all  along  the 
strictest  regularity.  The  fibres  of  plants  are  a  bundle  of  cylmdnc 
canals,  lying  in  the  same  direction,  and  parallel  or  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other :  in  sonfte  instances,  a  most  accurate  arrangement  oi 
parts  is  discovered,  as  in  onions,  formed  of  concentric  coals,  one 
within  another,  to  the  very  centre.  An  animal  body  is  still  more 
admirable,  in  the  disposition  of  its  internal  parts,  and  in  their  order 
and  symmetry ;  there  is  not  a  bone,  a  muscle,  a  blood-veasel,  a  nerve, 
that  has  not  one  corresponding^  to  it  on  the  opposite  side:  and  the 
same  order  is  carried  through  the  most  minute  parts :  the  longs  are 
composed  of  two  parts,  which  are  disposed  upon  the  sides  of  the 
thorax ;  and  the  kidneys,  in  a  lower  situation,  have  a  position  no 
less  orderly:  as  to  the  parts  that  are  single,  the  heart  is  advaa- 
tageously  situated  near  the  middle ;  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen, 
are  disposed  in  the  upper  region  of  the  abdomen,  about  the  same 
height ;  the  bladder  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  aa  well  as 
the  intestinal  canal,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity  with  its  conyolations. 

The  mechanical  power  of  nature,  not  confined  to  small  bodies, 
reaches  equally  those  of  the  greatest  size ;  witness  the  bodies  that 
compose  the  solar  system,  wnich,    however  large,  are  ^reigbei 
measured,  and  subjected  to  certain  laws,  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
Their  places  round  the  sun,  with  their  distances,  are  determined  br 
a  precise  rule,  corresponding  to  their  quantity  of  matter.      The 
superior  dignity  of  the  central  body,  in  respect  of  its  bulk  and  lucid 
appearance,  is  suited  to  the  place  it  occupies.     The  globular  figure 
of  these  bodies,  is  not  only  in  itself  beautiful,  but  is  above  all  olheis 
fitted  for  regular  motion.     Each  planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis 
in  a  given  time;  and  each  moves  round  the  sun,  in  an  orbit  Dearly 
circular,  and  in  a  time  proportioned  to  its  distance.     Their  Telocities. 
directed  by  an  established  law,  are  perpetually  changing  by  regular 
accelerations  and  retardations.     In  fine,  the  great  variety  of  regular 
appearances,  joined  with  the  beauty  of  the  system  itselC  cannot  £aii 
to  produce  the  highest  delight  in  every  one  who  is  sensible  of  design, 
power,  or  beauty. 

Nature  has  a  wonderful  power  of  connecting  systems  with  each 
other,  and  of  propagating  that  connection  througn  all  her  works 
Thus  the  constituent  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots,  the  atem,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are  really  different  systema,  united 
by  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other :  in  an  animal,  the  lymphatic 
and  lacteal  ducts,  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  the  muaclea  and 
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glands,  tb«  bdn^  and  caitikges,  the  membnnea  and  bowalii  with 
the  other  organs,  form  distinct  systems,  which  are  anited  into  ooa 
whole.  There  are, at  the  same  time,  other  connections  less  intimate : 
every  plant  is  joined  to  the  earth  by  its  roots:  it  requires  rain  and 
dews  to  furnish  it  with  jaiees ;  and  it  requires  heat  to  preserve  these 
juices  in  fluidity  and  motion :  every  animal,  by  its  gravity,  is  con* 
nected  with  the  earth,  with  the  element  in  which  it  breathes,  and 
with  the  sun,  hj  deriving  from  it  cherishing  and  enlivening  heal: 
the  earth  furnishes  aliment  to  plants,  these  to  animais,  and  these 
again  to  other  animals,  in  a  long  train  of  dependence.  That  the 
earth  is  part  of  a  greater  system,  comprehending  many  bodies 
mutually  attracting  each  other,  and  gravitating  all  toward  one  ccMn- 
mon  centre,  is  now  thoroughly  explored.  Such  a  regular  and  tini* 
form  series  of  connections,  propagated  through  so  great  a  number  of 
beings,  and  through  such  wide  spaces,  is  wonderful :  and  our  wonder 
must  increase,  when  we  observe  these  connections  propagated  from 
the  minutest  atoms  to  bodies  of  the  most  enormous  size,  and  so 
widely  diffused  as  that  we  can  neither  perceive  their  beginning  nor 
their  end.  That  these  connections  are  not  confined  within  our  own 
planetary  system,  is  certain :  they  are  diffused  over  spaces  still  more 
remote,  where  new  bodies  and  systems  rise  without  end.  All  apace 
is  filled  with  the  works  of  Ood,  which  are  conducted  by  one  plan, 
to  answer  unerringly  one  great  end. 

But  the  most  wonderful  connection  of  all,  though  not  the  most 
conspicuous,  is  that  of  our  internal  frame  with  the  works  of  nature : 
man  is  obviously  fitted  for  contemplating  these  works,  because  in 
this  contemplation  he  has  great  delight.  The  works  of  nature  are 
remarkable  in  their  uniformity  no  less  than  in  their  variety ;  and 
the  mind  of  man  is  fitted  to  receive  pleasure  eaually  from  both. 
Uniformity  and  variety  are  interwoven  in  the  works  of  nature  with 
surprising  art :  variety,  however  great,  is  never  without  some  degree 
of  uniformity ;  nor  the  greatest  uniformity  without  some  decree  oi 
variety :  there  is  great  variety  in  the  same  plant,  by  the  different 
appearances  of  its  stem,  branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruit,  sise,  and 
color ;  and  yet.  when  we  trace  that  variety  through  different  planu, 
especially  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  discovered  a  surprising  uni- 
formity :  again,  where  nature  seems  to  have  intended  the  most  exact 
uniformity,  as  among  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  there  still  appears 
a  diversity,  which  serves  readily  to  distinguish  one  individual  from 
another.  It  is  indeed  admirable,  that  the  human  visage,  in  which 
uniformity  is  so  prevalent,  should  yet  be  so  marked,  as  to  leave  no 
room,  among  millions,  for  mistaking  one  person  for  another :  these 
marks,  though  clearly  perceived,  are  generally  so  delicate,  that 
words  cannot  be  found  to  describe  them.  A  correspondence  so 
perfect  between  the  human  mind  and  the  works  of  nature,  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable.  The  opposition  between  variety  and  uniformity 
is  so  great,  that  one  would  not  readily  imagine  they  could  both  be 
relished  by  the  same  palate ;  at  least  not  in  the  same  object,  nor  at 
the  same  time :  it  is  nowever  true,  that  the  pleasures  the]^  afford, 
being  happily  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  reatuly  mixing  in  intimate 
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Hnion,  are  frequently  produced  by  the  aame  indmdoal  object  Nay, 
fiirtheri  in  the  objects  that  touch  us  the  most,  uniformity  and  variety 
are  constantly  combined ;  witness  natural  objects,  where  this  com- 
bination is  always  found  in  perfection.  Hence  it  is,  that  natural 
objects  readily  form  themselves  into  croups,  and  are  agreeable  in 
whatever  manner  combined:  a  wood  with  its  trees,  shrabe^  ^ai 
herbs,  is  agreeable :  the  music  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and 
the  murmuring  of  a  brook,  are  in  conjunction  delightful ;  though 
they  strike  the  ear  without  modulation  or  harmony.  In  short, 
nothing  can  be  more  happily  accommodated  to  the  inward  constitu- 
tion of  man,  than  that  mixture  of  uniformity  with  variety,  which  the 
eye  discovers  in  natural  objects ;  and,  accordingly,  the  mind  is  never 
more  highly  gratified  than  in  contemplating  a  natural  landscape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONQRUITY  AND  PROPRIETY 

Congruity  and  propriety  not  applicable  to  one  object— Man  has  a  aenae  of  eon- 
g;niii7  and  propnety — They  are  agreeable,  bMauae  man  ia  ao  fonned— Cod- 

Suity  and  propriety  required,  in  proportion  to  the  relation  between  thinga— 
o  coincidence  between  oongruity  and  beauty — Diatinction  between  conrnusj 
and  propriety — A  great  degree  of  congruity  between  a  part  and  the  vhoie— 
Principal  and  accessory,  mean  appearance — Congruity  relates  to  kind,  as  wefl 
as  to  quantity  of  ornament — A  slight  impropriety,  makes  a  stroneer  impressioo 
than  a  slight  inconnuity — The  improprieties  wmch  excite  lau^iter  and  ooo- 
tempt,  ridiculous — ^A  mixed  emotion  consists  of  one  too  risible  for  aoger,  and 
too  serious  for  derision — The  effect  of  contempt  for  another  upon  ourselTe^— 
Congruity,  as  its  final  cause,  contributes  to  our  happiness — unpropricty  ftu^ 
nishes  entertainment — It  makes  us  cautious — It  prompts  to  moral  concjract — 
Propriety  resulates  our  actions — It  induces  justice  to  oufselYcs  and  ochsa- 
It  enforoea  the  performance  of  social  duties. 

Man  is  superior  to  the  brute,  not  more  by  his  rational  Acuities, 
than  by  his  senses.  With  respect  to  external  senses,  brutes  pro- 
bably yield  not  to  men ;  and  they  may  also  hare  some  obecure  per- 
ception of  beauty :  but  the  more  delicate  senses  of  regularity,  order, 
uniformity,  and  congruity,  being  connected  with  morality  and  reli- 
gion, are  reserved  to  dignify  the  chief  of  the  terrestrial  creation. 
Upon  that  account,  no  discipline  is  more  suitable  to  man,  nor  more 
congruous  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  than  that  which  relSnes  his 
taste,  and  leads  him  to  distinguish,  in  every  subject,  what  is  regular, 
what  is  orderly,  what  is  suitable,  and  what  is  fit  and  proper.* 

*  Nee  Tero  ilia  panra  vis  naturae  est  rationisc^ue,  quod  unum  hoe  animal  sentix 
(juid  sit  oxdo,  quid  sit  quod  deceat  in  factis  dictisque,  qui  modus.  Itaque  eorua 
ipsorum,  quv  aspectu  sentiuntur,  nullum  aliud  animal,  pukhritudinem,  Yenustateo, 
umTenientiam  partium  sentit  duam  similitudinem  natura  ratioque  ab  oculis  ui 
animum  transferens,  multo  etiam  magis  pulchritudinem,  constantiam,  ordineni,  ia 
consiliis  factisque  c^nserrandum  putat,  cayetque  ne  ouid  indeeore  effeminateT* 
fttciat ;  turn  in  omnibus  et  opinionibus  et  factis  ne  quid  libidinose  aut  facial  ant 
eogiteL    CStuibus  ex  rebus  conflatur  et  effieitur  id,  quod  qusrimaa,  honmtaxB. 

Nor  is  it  a  trifling  power  of  nature  and  of  reason  that  this  animal  akme  undH>- 
aiands  order,  decency  in  words  and  deeds,  and  propriety  of  manner.     No  oihv 
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It  18  clear  from  the  very  conception  of  the  tenns  e&ngruity  and 
propriety,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  any  single  objects  they 
imply  a  plurality,  and  obyiously  signify  a  particular  relation  between 
difierent  objects.  Thus  we  say  currently,  that  a  decent  garb  is  suit- 
able or  proper  for  a  judge,  modest  behavior  for  a  young  woman, 
and  a  lofty  style  for  an  epic  poem :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is 
unsuitable  or  iiuongruous  to  see  a  little  woman  sunk  in  an  over- 
grown farthingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarse  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  subject  in  an  elevated  style,  an  elevated  subject 
in  a  mean  style,  a  first  minister  darning  his  wife's  stocking,  or  a 
reverend  prelate  in  lawn  sleeves  dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which  seems  peculiar  to 
man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other  cause,  than  from  a  sense  of 
congruity  or  propriety;  for,  supposing  us  destitute  of  that  sense, 
the  terms  would  be  to  us  unintelligible.* 

It  is  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  propriety,  wherever 
perceived,  is  agreeable ;  and  that  incongruity  or  impropriety,  where- 
ever  perceived,  is  disagreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  ascertain ' 
what  are  the  particular  objects  that  in  conjunction  suggest  these 
relations ;  for  there  are  many  objects  that  do  not :  the  sea,  for  exam* 
pie,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  picture,  or  a  man  viewed  in  con- 
junction with  a  mountain,  suofgest  not  either  congruity  or  incon- 
g'ruity.  It  seems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true  by  induc- 
tion, that  we  never  perceive  congruity  nor  incongruity  but  among 
things  that  are  connected  by  some  relation ;  such  as  a  man  and  his 
actions,  a  principal  and  its  accessories,  a  subject  and  its  ornaments. 
We  are,  indeed,  so  framed  by  nature,  as,  among  things  so  connected, 
to  require  a  certain  suitableness  or  correspondence,  termed  congruity 
or  propriety;  and  to  be  displeased  when  we  finu  the  opposite  relation 
of  incongruity  or  impropriety.^ 

animal  has  an  eye  to  perceive  the  beauty,  a^reeableness.  and  convenience  of  parta. 
Nature  and  reason,  in  transferring  this  simflitude  from  the  eyes  to  the  mind,  tninks 
that  beauty,  constancy,  and  order,  are  much  more  to  be  preserved  in  counsels  and 
actions,  and  takes  care  that  nothing  be  done  indecorously  or  effeminately,  and  that,- 
in  opinions  and  actions,  nothing  libidinous  should  bc^  thought  or  done.  Thai, 
irhich  we  seek,  honesty,  is  made  up  of  this. 

*  From  many  things  Uiat  pass  current  in  the  world  without  being  generally 
condemned,  one  at  first  view  would  imagine,  that  the  sense  of  congruity  or  pro- 
priety has  scarce  any  foundation  in  nature;  and  that  it  is  rather  an  artificial 
refinement  of  those  who  affect  to^listinguish  themselves  from  others.  The  fulsome 
panegyrics  bestowed  upon  the  great  and  opulent,  in  epistles  dedicatory  and  other 
such  ccnnpoeitions,  would  incline  us  to  think  so.  Did  there  prevail  in  the  world, 
it  will  be  said,  or  did  nature  suggest,  a  taste  of  what  is  suitable,  decent,  or  proper, 
w^ould  anv  good  writer  deal  in  such  compositions,  or  any  man  of  sense  receive 
them  without  disgust  1  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Louis  XIV.  of  France  was 
endued  by  nature  with  Any  sense  of  propriety,  when,  in  a  dramatic  performance 
parposely  composed  for  his  entertainment,  he  suffered  himself,  publicly  and  in  his 
presence,  to  be  styled  the  i^atest  king  ever  the  earth  produced  f  These,  it  is  true, 
are  strong  facts ;  but  luckily  they  do  not  prove  the  sense  of  propriety  to  be  arti- 
ficial :  they  only  prove,  that  the  sense  of  proprietv  is  at  times  overpowered  by 
pride  and  vanity ;  which  is  no  singular  case,  for  tnat  sometimes  is  tne  fate  even 
of  the  sense  of  justice. 

t  In  the  chapter  of  beauty,  (qualities  are  distinguished  into  primary  and  second- 
ary :  and  to  clear  some  obecunty  that  may  appear  in  the  text,  it  is  proper  to  be 
observed,  that  the  same  distinction  is  applicable  to  relations.     Resemblance, 
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If  things  connected  be  the  subject  of  congniitj,  it  is  reuoaabk 
beforehand  to  expect  a  degree  of  congniitj  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  the  connection.  And,  upon  examination  we  find  onr  expectatioii 
to  be  well  founded :  where  the  relation  is  intimate,  as  betweeo  a 
cause  and  its  effect,  a  whole  and  its  parts,  we  require  the  strictoi 
congruity ;  but  where  the  relation  is  slight,  or  accidental,  as  amoog 
things  jumbled  together,  we  require  little  or  no  congruity:  tiie 
strictest  propriety  is  required  in  behavior  and  manner  of  liniif ; 
because  a  man  is  connected  with  these  by  the  relation  of  cause  ami 
effect :  the  relation  between  am  edifice  and  the  ground  upon  which  it 
stands  is  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  therefore  the  situation  of  a 
great  house  ought  to  be  lofty :  its  relation  to  neighboring  hills,  riren, 
plains,  being  that  of  propinquity  only,  demands  but  a  small  share  ot 
congruity :  among  members  of  the  same  club,  the  congruity  oaghl 
to  be  considerable,  as  well  as  among  things  placed  for  show  io  the 
same  niche :  among  pissengers  in  a  stagecoach  we  require  verr 
little  congruity;  and  less  stul  at  a  public  spectacle. 

Congruity  is  so  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  commonly  to  be  bdli 
a  species  of  it ;  and  yet  they  differ  so  essentially,  as  never  to  coincide 
beauty,  like  color,  is  placed  upon  a  single  subject ;  congruity  upon  a 
plurality:  fiirther,  a  thipg  beautiful  in  itself,  may,  with  relatimto 
other  thin^,  produce  the  strongest  sense  of  incongruity, 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned  synonymous 
terms;  and  hitherto  in  opening  the  subject  they  have  been  tiaed 
indifferently:  but  they  are  distinguishable;  and  the  precise  meaning 
of  each  must  be  ascertained.  Congruity  is  the  genus,  of  which  pro- 
priety is  a  species ;  for  we  call  nothing  propriety,  but  that  congraitr 
or  suitableness,  which  ou^ht  to  subsist  between  sensible  beings,  ana 
their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  these  secondary  relations,  I  shall 
trace  them  through  some  of  the  most  considerable  primary  relatioD& 
The  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  de- 
mands the  utmost  degree  of  congruity :  even  the  slightest  deviatioo 
is  disgustful ;  witness  the  Ltt/rtra,  a  burlesque  poem,  which  is  closed 
with  a  serious  and  warm  panegyric  on  Lamoignon,  one  of  the  king's 
judges : 

— -; Amphora  coepit 

Institui ;  currente  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  1* 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  furnished  in  plenty 
by  the  relation  between  a  subject  and  its  ornaments.     A  literarj 

equality,  uniformity,  proximity,  are  relations  that  depend  not  on  ua,  but  cxis: 
equally  whether  perceived  or  not;  and  upon  that  account  may  justly  be  tamed 
primary  relations.  But  there  are  other  relations,  that  only  i^>pear  such  to  us,  sod 
that  hare  not  any  external  existence  like  primary  relations;  which  is  the  case  ot 
congruity,  incongruity,  propHiety,  impropriety:  these  may  be  propezly  tenned 
accondary  relations.  Thus  it  ap{)ears  from  what  is  said  in  the  text,  thai  the 
secondary  relations  mentioned  arise  from  objects  connected  by  some  primary 
relation.  Property  is  an  example  of  a  secondary  relation,  as  it  exists  no  when 
but  in  the  mind,  i  purchase  a  field  or  a  horse :  tne  covenant  makes  the  primary 
relation ;  and  the  secondary  relation  built  on  it,  is  property. 

*  The  two-handed  vessel,  of  a  foot  square,  is  cettinf  in  &shioD— «a  the  wfaedi 
•nras,  why  does  the  pitcher  disappear  1 
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performance  intended  merely  for  amusement  is  susceptible  of  much 
oroament,  as  well  as  a  music-room  or  a  playhouse ;  for  in  gayety 
the  mind  has  a  peculiar  relish  for  show  and  decoration.  The  most 
gorgeous  apparei,  however  improper  in  tragedy,  is  not  unsuitable  to 
opera-actors :  the  truih  is,  an  opera,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  mighty 
fine  thing ;  but,  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  circumstances, 
we  look  not  for  nature  nor  propriety  in  those  which  are  accessory. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  and  important  subject  admits  not  much 
ornament  ;*  nor  a  subject  that  of  itself  is  extremely  beautiful :  and  a 
subject  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftiness  and  grandeur,  appears 
best  in  a  dress  altogether  plain. 

To  a  person  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  apparel  is  unsuit- 
able ;  Vhich  beside  the  incongruity,  shows  by  contrast  the  meanness 
of  appearance  in  the  strongest  light.  Sweetness  of  look  and  manner 
requires  simplicity  of  dress  joined  with  the  greatest  elegance.  A 
stately  and  majo^ic  air  reouires  sumptuous  apparel,  which  ought 
not  to  be  gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman  of 
consummate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet  shows 
best  in  a  plain  dress, 


-For  loveliness 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadom'd,  adom*d  the  most. 

Tkoms^s  Autmrnn^  908. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  ornament,  but  also 
the  kind.  The  decorations  of  a  dancing-room  ought,  all  of  th^n), 
to  be  gay.  No  picture  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has  religion 
for  its  subject.  Every  ornament  upon  a  shield  should  relate  to  war; 
'  and  Virgil,  with  great  judgment,  confines  the  carvings  upon  the 
shield  of  iEneas  to  the  military  historv  of  the  Romans .  that  beauty 
is  overlooked  by  Homer;  for  the  bulk  of  the  sculpture  upon  the 
'  shield  of  Achilles  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  general,  and  of  joy  and 
festivity  in  particular:  the  author  of  Telemachus  betrays  the  same 
inatten*ion,  m  describing  the  shield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments,  we  must  attend, 
not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  also 
lo  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed :  the  ornaments  that  are 
proper  for  a  ball  will  appear  not  altogether  so  decent  at  public  wor- 
ship :  and  the  same  person  ought  to  dress  difllerently  for  a  marriagt 
feast  and  for  a  funeral. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man  than  his  sentiments, 
words,  and  actions ;  and  therefore  we  require  here  the  strictest  con- 
formiiy.  When  we  find  what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively 
sense  of  propriety :  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  sense  of  impro- 
priety is  no  less  lively.  Hence  the  universal  distaste  of  afiectation, 
which  consists  in  making  a  show  of  greater  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, than  is  suited,  either  to  the  character  or  circumstances  of  the 

•  Contrary  to  this  rule,  the  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  the  CharacUriUies^ 
is  a  continued  chain  of  metaphors :  these  iA  such  profusion  are  too  florid  for  tha 
subject ;  and  ha>e  beside  the  bad  effect  of  removing  our  attention  from  the  princi- 
pal subject,  to  fix  it  upon  splendid  trifles. 
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person.  Nothing  in  epic  or  dramatic  compositiona  ia  more  disgust- 
ful than  impropi^iety  of  manners.  In  Ck)rneille'8  tragedy  of  Cimia, 
wSlmilia,  a  favourite  of  Augustus,  receiyes  daily  marks  ot  his  affec- 
tion, and  is  loaded  with  benefits :  yet  all  the  while  is  laying  plots  to 
assassinate  her  bene&ctor,  directed  by  no  other  motiye  but  to  ayense 
her  Other's  death:*  revenge  against  a  bene&ctor,  founded  solely 
upon  filial  piety,  cannot  be  directed  by  any  principle  but  that  of 
justice,  and  therefore  never  can  suggest  unlawful  means ;  yet  the 
crime  here  attempted,  a  treacherous  murder,  is  what  even  a  mit- 
cx«ant  will  scarcely  attempt  against  his  bitterest  enemy. 

What  is  said  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  explain  the  r^tioi» 
of  congruity  and  propriety.  And  yet  the  subject  is  not  exhausted 
on  the  contrary,  the  prospect  enlarges  upon  us,  when  we  take  under 
view  the  effects  these  relations  produce  in  the  mind.  Coagniity 
and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  appear  agreeable;  and  every 
agreeable  object  produces  in  the  mind  a  pleasant  emotion :  incon- 
gruity and  impropriety,  on  the  other  hand,  are  disagreeable ;  and  of 
course  produce  painful  emotions.  These  emotions,  whether  pleasant 
or  painful,  sometimes  vanish  without  any  consequence ;  but  more 
frequently  occasion  other  emotions,  to  which  I  proceed. 

When  any  slight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an  accidental  com- 
bmation  of  persons  or  things,  as  of  passengers  in  a  stage-coach,  or 
of  individuals  dining  at  an  ordinary;  the  painful  emotion  of  incon- 
gruity, after  a  momentary  existence,  vanishes  without  producing 
any  efilect.     But  this  is  not  the  case  of  propriety  and  iroproprietv 
voluntary  acts,  whether  words  or  deeds,  are  imputed  to  the  author; 
when  proper,  we  reward  him  with  our  esteem ;  when  improper, 
we  punish  him  with  our  contempt.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example. 
a  generous  action  suited  to  the  character  of  toe  author,   which 
raises  in  him  and  in  every  spectator  the  pleasant  emotion  of  pro- 
priety :  this  emotion  generates  in  the  author  both  self-esteem  and 
joy;  the  former  when  he  considers  his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the 
latter  when  he  considers  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  entertain 
of  him :  the  same  emotion  of  propriety  produces  in  the  spectators 
esteem  for  the  author  ot  the  action ;  and  when  they  think  of  them- 
selves, it  also  produces  by  contrast  an  emotion  of  humility.     To 
discover  the  effects  of  an  unsuitable  action,  we  must  invert  each  of 
these  circumstances :  the  painful  emotion  of  impropriety  ifonerates 
in  the  author  of  the  action  both  humility  and  shame ;  the  former 
when  he  considers  his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when  he 
considers  ^hat  others  will  think  of  him ;  the  same  emotion  of  im- 
propriety produces  in  the  spectators  contempt  for  the  author  of  the 
action ;  and  it  also  produces,  by  contrast  when  they  think  of  them- 
selves, an  emotion  of  self-esteem.     Here  then  are  many  difiereni 
emotions,  derived  from  the  same  action  considered   in   different 
views  by  different  persons — a  machine  provided  with  many  springs, 
and  not  a  liule  complicated.    Propriety  of  action,  it  would  seem,  is  a 
favourite  of  Nature,  or  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  when  such  care  and 
solicitude  is  bestowed  on  it.   It  is  not  lefl  to  our  own  choice  j  bat,  like 

*  See  Act  I   8c.  8. 
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justice,  i«  required  al  our  hands ;  and,  like  justice,  is  enforced  by 
natural  rewards  and  punishments:  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity, 
do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper ;  he  suffers  the  chastisement 
\}(  contempt  inflicted  by  others,  and  of  shame  inflicted  by  himself 
An  apparatus  so  complicated,  and  so  singular,  ought  to  rouse  our 
attention :  for  nature  does  nothing  in  vain ;  and  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of  tiie  human  constitution 
is  intended  for  some  valuable  purpose.  To  the  discovery  of  that 
purpose  or  final  cause  I  shall  with  ardor  apply  my  thoughts,  after 
discoursing  a  little  more  at  large  upon  the  punishment,  as  it  miy 
DOW  be  called,  that  nature  has  provided  for  indecent  and  unbecom'r 
ing  behavior.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a 
full  view  of  the  subject;  and  who  knows  whether  it  may  not,  over 
and  above,  open  some  track  that  will  lead  us  to  the  final  cause  of 
which  we  are  in  quest  ? 

A  gross  impropriety  is  punished  with  contempt  and  indignation, 
which  are  vented  against  the  offender  by  external  expressions :  nor  is 
even  the  slightest  impropriety  suffered  to  pass  without  some  degree 
of  contempt     But  there  are  improprieties  of  the  slighter  kind,  that 

C revoke  laughter ;  of  which  w)  have  examples  without  end  in  the 
lunders  and  absurdities  of  our  own  species :  such  improprieties 
receive  a  different  punishment,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows.  The 
emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  occasioned  by  an  impropriety 
of  that  kind,  uniting  intimately  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  are 
expressed  externally  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  laugh,  termed  a  laugh  of 
derision  or  scom.^.  An  impropriety  that  thus  moves  not  only  contempt 
but  laughter,  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  ridiculous ;  and  a 
laugh  of  derision  or  scorn  is  the  punishment  provided  for  it  by 
nature.  Nor  ought  it  to  escape  observation,  that  we  are  so  fond  of 
inflicting  that  punishment,  as  sometimes  to  exert  it  even  against 
creatures  of  an  inferior  species :  witness  a  turkeycock  swelling  with 
pride,  and  strutting  with  displayed  feathers,  which  in  a  gay  mood 
is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derision. 

We  must  not  expect,  that  these  different  improprieties  are  sepa- 
rated by  distinct  boundaries :  for  of  improprieties,  from  the  slightest 
to  th^  most  gross,  from  the  most  risible  to  the  most  serious,  there 
are  degrees  without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  some'unbe- 
eoming  actions,  too  risible  for  anger,  and  too  serious  for  derision ; 
cue  spectMor  feels  a  sort  of  mixt  emotion,  partaking  both  of  derision 
and  of  uieerj  which  accounts  for  an  expression,  common  with 
respect  to  the  impropriety  of  some  actions,  that  we  know  not  whe- 
ther to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fiiil  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  a  risible  impro- 
priety, which  is  alwajTs  slight,  the  contempt  we  have  for  the  offen- 
der is  extremely  feint,  though  derision,  its  gratification,  is  extremely 
pleasant  This  disproportion  between  a  passion  and  its  gratification, 
iTiay  seem  not  conformable  to  the  analogfy  of  nature.  In  looking 
about  for  a  solution,  I  reflect  upon  what  is  laid  dovm  above,  that  an 
£inproper  action  not  only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but 

*  8m  Chap.  7. 
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bIso,  by  means  of  contrast,  swells  the  good  opinion  we  liaTe  of  our* 
selves.  This  contributoi,  more  than  any  other  particQiar,  to  the 
pleasure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies  and  absurdities ;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  is  well  known,  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  share  oi 
vanity  are  the  most  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Vanity,  which  is  a 
vivid  pasfiion,  pleasant  in  itself  and  not  less  so  in  its  gratification, 
would  singly  bis  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pleasure  of  ridicule, 
without  borrowing  any  aid  from  contempt  Hence  appears  the 
reason  of  a  noted  observation,  that  we  are  the  most  disposed  to  ridi- 
cule the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  others,  when  we  are  in  high 
spirits ;  for  in  high  spirits,  self-conceit  displays  itself  with  more  than 
ordinary  vigor. 

Having  with  wary  steps  traced  an  intricate  road,  not  without 
danger  of  wandering;  what  remains  to  complete  our  journey,  is  to 
account  for  the  final  cause  of  congruity  and  proprietr,  which  make 
so  great  a  figure  in  the  human  constitution.  One  final  cause,  regard- 
ing congruity,  is  pretty  obvious,  that  the  sense  of  consruity,  as 
une  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  contributes,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
lu  our  entertainment;  which  is  the  final  cause  assigned  abote 
for  our  sense  of  proportion,*  and  need  not  be  enlai^ed  upon 
bore.  Congruity,  indeed,  with  respect  to  quantity  coincides  with 
proportion :  when  the  parts  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjusted  to 
rach  other,  it  may  be  said  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable  b? 
the  congruity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  part&  Bui 
propriety,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  only,  can  never  he 
I  he  same  with  proportion:  a  very  long  nose  is  disproportioned,  lut 
cannot  be  termed  improper.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  impn^ 
nriely  coincides  with  disproportion  in  the  same  subject,  bm  never 
in  the  same  respect  I  give  for  an  example,  a  very  little  man 
buckled  to  a  long  toledo :  considering  the  man  and  the  sword  wHb 
respect  to  size,  we  perceive  a  disproportion :  considering  the  sword 
as  the  choice  of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impropriety. 

I'he  sense  of  impropriety  with  respect  to  mistakes,  blunders,  and 
absurdities,  is  evidently  calculated  for  the  good  of  mankind.  In 
I  he  spectators  it  is  productive  of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent 
re<:reation  in  an  interval  from  business.  But  this  is  a  trifle  compared 
to  what  follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  subject  of  ridicule;  and  lo 
punish  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity,  tends 
to  put  him  more  on  his  guard  in  time  to  come.  It  is  well  ordered, 
that  even  the  most  innocent  blunder  is  not  committed  with  impuoitT; 
because,  were  errors  licensed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  iaauentioa 
would  grow  into  habit,  and  be  the  occasion  of  much  hurt. 

The  final  cause  of  propriety,  as  to  moral  duties,  is  of  all  the  id<^ 
illustrious.  To  have  a  just  notion  of  it,  the  moral  duties  that  respect 
others  must  be  distinguished  from  those  that  respect  ourselves.  Fide- 
lity* gratitude,  and  abstinence  from  injury,  are  examples  of  tbe  first 
sort;  temperance,  modesty,  firmness  of  mind,  are  examples  of  the 
other:  the  forme*  are  made  duties  by  tLe  sense  of  justice*  the 
latter,  by  the  senbe  of  propriety.     Here  is  a  final  cause  of  the 

•  See  Chap.  3. 
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sense  of  propriety  that  will  roase  our  attention.  It  10  undoubt- 
edly the  interest  of  every  roan  to  suit  his  behavior  to  the  dignity 
of  nis  nature,  and  to  the  station  allotted  him  by  Providence;  for 
such  rational  conduct  contributes  in  every  respect  to  happiness, 
by  preserving  hetlth,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  esteem 
of  others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  greatest  olessing,  by  gaining 
a  justly  founded  self-esteem.  But  in  a  matter  so  essential  to  our 
well-being,  even  self-interest  is  not  relied  on :  the  powerful  autho- 
rity of  duty  is  superadded  to  the  motive  of  interest.  The  Gk>d  of 
nature,  in  all  things  essential  to  our  happiness,  has  observed  oq^ 
uniform  method:  to  keep  us  steady  m  our  conduct,  he  has  fortified 
us  with  natural  laws  and  principles,  preventive  of  many  aberrations, 
which  would  daily  happen  were  we  totally,  surrendered  to  so  fallible 
a  guide  as  is  human  reason.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  consi- 
dered in  another  light  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates  our 
conduct  with  respect  to  ourselves;  as  justice  is  the  natural  law 
that  regulates  our  conduct  with  respect  to  others.  I  call  propriety 
a  law,  no  less  than  justice ;  because  both  are  equally  rules  of  con- 
duct that  ought  to  be  obeyed:  propriety  includes  that  obligation; 
for  to  say  an  action  is  proper,  is  in  other  words  to  say,  that  it  ought 
to  be  performed ;  and  to  say  it  is  improper,  is  in  other  words  to  say. 
that  it  ought  to  be  forborne  It  is  that  very  character  of  ought  and 
should  which  makes  justice  a  law  to  us ;  and  the  same  character  is 
applicable  to  propriety,  though  perhaps  more  faintly  than  to  justice, 
but  the  difference  is  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind ;  and  we  ought,  without 
he^tation  or  reluctance,  to  submit  equally  to  the  government  of  both. 

But  I  have  more  to  urge  upon  that  head.  To  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety as  well  as  of  justice,  are  annexed  the  sanctions  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  which  evidently  prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as 
well  as  the  other.  The  satisfaction  a  man  has  in  doing  his  duty, 
joined  to  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  others,  is  the  reward  that 
belongs  to  both  equally.  The  punishments  also,  though  not  the 
same,  are  nearly  alliea ;  and  diner  in  degree  more  than  in  quality. 
Disobedience  to  the  law  of  justice  is  punished  with  remorse ;  disobe- 
dience to  the  law  of  propriety,  with  shame,  which  is  remorse  in  a 
lower  degrree.  Every  transgression  of  the  law  of  justice  raises 
indignation  in  the  beholder;  and  so  does  every  flagrant  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  of  propriety.  Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder 
punishment:  they  are  always  rebuked  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  dferision.  In  general,  it  is  true,  that  the 
rewards  and  punishments  annexed  to  the  sense  of  propriety  are 
slighter  in  degree  than  those  annexed  to  the  sense  of  justice;  which 
is  wisely  ordered,  because  duty  to  others  is  still  more  essential  to 
society  than  duty  to  ourselves:  society,  indeed,  could  not  subsist  a 
moment,  were  individuals  not  protected  from  the  headstrong  and 
turbulent  passions  of  their  neighbors. 

The  final  cause  now  unfolded  of  the  sense  of  propriety,  must,  to 
every  discerning  eye,  appear  delightful :  and  yet  this  is  but  a  partial 
view;  for  that  sense  reaches  another  illustnous  end,  which  is,  in 
conjunction  with  the  sense  of  justice,  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
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^icial  duties.  In  fiict,  the  Muctions  Tisibly  contriTed  to  compel  a 
•nan  to  be  just  to  himaelf^  are  equally  aervieeable  to  compel  litm  to 
be  just  to  others;  which  will  be  eTidem  from  a  siogle  reflectioo, 
that  an  action,  by  being  unjust,  ceases  not  to  be  improper:  an  action 
never  appears  more  eminently  improper,  than  when  it  is  unjust: 
it  is  obviously  becoming,  and  suitable  to  human  nature,  that  each 
man  do  his  auty  to  others ;  and,  accordingly,  every  tmnsgreasioa 
of  duty  to  others,  is  at  the  same  time  a  transgression  oi  daly  to 
one's  self  This  is  a  plain  truth  without  exaggeration ;  and  it 
op^ns  a  new  and  Michanting  view  m  the  moral  landsoipe,  the 
prospect  bemg  greatly  enriched  by  the  multiplication  of  agreeable 
objects.  It  appears  now,  that  nothing  is  overlooked,  nothing  le& 
undone,  that  can  poMibly  contribute  to  the  enforcing  €i£  social  doty; 
for  to  all  the  sanctions  that  belong  to  it  sin^y,  are  snperadded 
the  sanctions  of  self-duty.  A  familiar  example  shall  suffice  for 
illustration.  An  act  of  ingratitude,  considered  in  itself  is  to  the 
author  disagreeable,  as  well  as  to  every  spectator;  considered  by 
the  author  with  relation  to  himself  it  raises  self-contempi :  consi- 
dered by  him  with  relation  to  the  world,  it  makes  him  ashamed : 
considered  by  others,  it  raises  their  contempt  and  indignation  against 
the  author.  These  feelings  are  all  of  them  occasioned  by  the  im- 
propriety of  the  action.  When  the  action  is  considered  as  unjust,  it 
occasions  another  set  of  feelings :  in  the  author  it  produces  remorse, 
and  a  dread  of  merited  punishment ;  and  in  others,  the  bene&ctor 
chiefly,  indignation  and  hatred  directed  to  the  ungrateful  persoo. 
Thus  shame  and  remorse  united  in  the  ungrat^l  person,  and 
indignation  united  with  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  others,  are  the  punish- 
ments provided  by  nature  for  injustice.  Stupid  and  insensible  moit 
he  be,  who,  in  a  contrivance  so  exquisite,  perceives  not  the  banefo- 
lent  hand  of  our  Creator. 


CHAPTER  XL 

DIGNITY  AND  GRACE. 

The  terms  di|puty  and  meanneis,  applied  to  man,  in  point  of  eharader, 
and  behavior — Dignity  and  meanness  belong  to  sensible  beings  only — Actioia 
appear  in  themselves  mnd  or  little :  with  respect  to  the  authors,  proper  or  impro- 
per ;  with  respect  to  Uiose  affected  by  them,  just  or  unjustr-Dignity  and  meali- 
ness, founded  on  man's  natural  sense  of  the  ezcelleace  of  hit  nature  -Actioas 
corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  man,  manly ;  the  contrary,  childish— Coursga 
held  in  higher  estimation  than  iu8tioe---Of  pleasures,  orramc  are  the  loireat,  those 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  higner,  and  those  of  the  understanding  the  highest — 
Final  cause  of  corporeal  pleasures  The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  arc  of 
utility— The  social  pleasures  iiualify  a  man  for  soeisty— The  higih  rank  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  understanding  with  respect  to  time  and  eternity*- Grace,  as  die- 
played  externally,  is  an  obj[ect  of  one  only  of  the  five  senses— it  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  man — The  defimtion  of  grace — A  graoefhl  person,  of  all  extetnsl 
objects,  the  most  agreeable— Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  dispUnring 
grace;  and  haranguing  stall  greater— A  person  deficient  in  amiaMe  qualitks, 
cannot  be  graceful. 

Thb  terms  dignity  and  meaniuu  are  applied  to  man  in  point  d 
chasactes,  sentiment,  and  behavior :  we  say,  for  example,  of  one  maiw 
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that  he  Hmm  Bfltoral  dignity  m  hia  air  and  manner;  of  another,  thai 
he  makes  a  mean  figure :  we  perceive  dignity  in  every  action  and 
sentiment  of  some  persons ;  meanness  and  ▼ulgarity  in  the  actions 
and  sentiments  of  others.  With  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  some  per- 
formances are  said  to  be  manly,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature ;  others  are  termed  low,  mean,  trivial.  Such  expressions  are 
common,  though  they  have  not  always  a  precise  meaning.  With 
respect  to  the  art  of  criticism,  it  must  be  a  real  acquisition  to  ascertain 
what  these  terms  truly  import ;  which  possibly  may^  enable  us  to 
rank  every  performance  in  the  fine  arts  according  to  its  dignity. 

Inquiring  first  to  what  subjects  the  terms  dignity  and  meanneu 
are  appropriated,  we  soon  discover,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to 
any  thing  inanimate:  the  most  magnificent  palace  that  ever  was 
built,  may  be  loft^,  may  be  grand,  but  it  has  no  relation  to  dignity : 
the  most  diminutive  shrub  may  be  little,  but  it  is  not  mean.  These 
terms  must  belong  to  sensitive  beings,  probably  to  man  only ;  which 
will  be  evident  when  we  advance  in  the  incjuiry 

Human  actions  appear  in  many  different  lights :  in  themselves  they 
appear  grand  or  little ;  with  respect  to  the  author,  they  appear  pro- 
per or  improper;  with  respect  to  those  affected  by  them,  just  or 
unjust :  and  I  now  add,  that  they  are  also  distinguished  by  dignity 
and  meanness.  If  any  one  incline  to  think,  that,  with  respect  to 
finman  actions,  dignity  coincides  with  grandeur,  and  meanness  with 
littleness,  the  difierence  will  be  evident  upon  reflecting,  that  an  action 
may  be  grand  without  being  virtuous,  and  little  without  being  faulty; 
but  that  we  never  attribute  dignity  to  any  action  but  what  is  virtu- 
ous,  nor  meanness  to  any  but  what  is  faulty.  Every  action  of  dignity 
creates  respeet  and  esteem  for  the  author ;  and  a  mean  action  draws 
upon  him  contempt.  A  man  is  admired  for  a  grand  action,  but  fre- 
quently is  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  for  it :  neither  is  a  man  always 
contemned  for  a  low  or  little  action.  The  action  of  Cesar  passing 
the  Rubicon  was  grand ;  but  there  was  no  dignity  in  it,  considering 
that  his  purpose  was  to  enslave  his  country.  Casar,  In  a  march, 
taking  opportunity  of  a  rivulet  to  quench  his  thirst,  did  a  low  action, 
but  the  actkm  was  not  mean. 

As  it  appears  to  roe,  dignity  and  meanness  are  founded  on  a 
natural  principle  not  hitherto  mentioned.  Man  is  endowed  with 
a  S£NS£  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  nature:  he  deems  it 
more  perfect  than  that  of  tbe  other  beings  around  him ;  and  he  per- 
ceives, that  the  perfection  of  his  nature  consists  in  virtue,  particularly 
in  virtues  of  the  highest  rank.  To  express  that  sense,  the  term  di^ 
uiif  is  appropriated.  Farther,  to  behave  with  dignity,  and  to  refiratn 
from  all  mean  actions,  is  felt  to  be,  not  a  virtue  only,  but  a  duty :  it 
IB  a  duty  every  man  owes  to  himself.  By  acting  in  that  manner,  Jie 
attracts  love  and  esteem :  by  acting  meanly,  or  below  himself,  he  is 
disapproved  and  contemned. 

According  to  the  description  here  given  of  dignity  and  meanness, 
,hey  appear  to  be  a  species  of  propriety  and  impropriety.  Many 
actions  may  be  proper  or  improper,*  to  which  dignity  or  meanness 
cannot  be  applied :  to  eat  when  one  is  hungry,  is  proper,  but  there  it 

15» 
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no  dignity  in  that  action :  revenge  feirly  taken,  if  against  law,  is 
improper,  but  not  mean.  But  every  action  of  dignity  is  also  proper, 
and  every  mean  action  is  also  improper. 

This  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  reaches  even  oat 
pleasures  and  amusements :  if  they  enlarge  the  mind  by  raising 
grand  or  elevated  emotions,  or  if  they  humanize  the  mind  by  exer- 
cising our  sympathy,  they  are  approved  as  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
our  nature :  if  they  contract  the  mind  by  fixing  it  on  trivial  objects, 
they  are  contemned  as  not  suited  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 
Hence,  in  general,  every  occupation,  whether  of  use  or  amusemeat. 
that  corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  man,  is  termed  manlf  ;  and  every 
occupation  below  his  nature,  is  termed  childish. 

To  those  who  study  human  nature,  there  is  a  point  which  has 
always- appeared  intricate :  how  comes  it  that  generosity  and  courage 
are  more  esteemed,  and  bestow  more  dignity,  than  good  nature,  or 
even  justice ;  though  the  latter  contributes  more  than  the  former  to 
private  as  well  as  to  public  happiness?  This  question,  bluntly  pn>- 
posed*  might  puzzle  a  cunning  philosopher ;  but,  by  means  of  the 
foregoing  observations,  will  easily  be  solved.  Human  virtues,  like 
other  objects,  obtain  a  rank  in  our  estimation,  not  from  their  utility, 
which  is  a  subject  of  reflection,  but  from  the  direct  impression  they 
make  on  us.  Justice  and  good  nature  are  a  sort  of  negative  Tirtaes, 
that  scarcely  make  any  impression  but  when  they  are  transgressed*, 
courage  ana  generosity,  on  the  contrary,  producing  elevated  emo- 
tions, enliven  greatly  the  sense  of  a  man's  dignity,  both  in  himself 
and  in  others ;  and  for  that  reason,  courage  and  generosity  are  ib 
higher  regard  than  the  other  virtues  mentioned :  we  describe  them 
as  grand  and  elevated,  as  of  greater  dignity,  and  more  praiseworthy. 

This  leads  us  to  examine  more  directly  emotions  and  passions  with 
respect  to  the  present  subject ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a 
scale  of  them,  beginning  with  the  meanest,  and  ascending  gradually 
to  those  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity.  Pleasure  felt  as  the  organ 
of  sense,  named  corporeal  pleasure,  is  perceived  to  be  low;  and  when 
indulged  to  excess,  is  perceived  also  to  be  mean :  for  that  reason, 
persons  of  any  delicacy  dissemble  the  pleasure  they  take  in  eating 
and  drinkiMfif.  The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  having  no  organic 
feeling,*  and  being  free  from  any  sense  of  meanness,  are  indulged 
without  any  shame :  they  even  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of  dignity 
when  their  objects  are  grand  or  elevated.  The  same  is  the  case  of 
the  sympathetic  passions :  a  virtuous  person  behaving  with  fortitude 
and  dfiguity  under  cruel  misfortunes,  makes  a  capital  figure ;  and  the 
sympathizing  spectator  feels  in  himself  the  same  dignity.  S3rmpa- 
tnetic  distress  at  the  ^ame  time  never  is  mean :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  social  being,  and  has  general  approba- 
tion. The  rank  that  love  possesses  in  the  scale,  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  its  object :  it  possesses  a  low  place  when  founded  on 
external  properties  merely ;  and  is  mean  when  bestowed  on  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  without  any  extraordinary  qualification :  but  when 
founded  on  the  more  elevated  internal  properties,  it  assumes  a  con- 

*  See  thft  Introduction. 
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eiderable  degree  of  /^^goky.  The  tame  is  the  caae  of  friendship. 
When  gratitude  is  warm,  it  animates  the  mind ;  but  it  scarcely  rises 
jQ  dignity.  Joy  bestows  dignity  when  it  proceeds  from  an  elevated  ca  use. 

If  I  can  depend  upon  induction,  dignity  is  not  a  property  of  any 
disagreeable  passion :  one  is  slight,  another  severe ;  one  depresses 
the  mind,  another  animates  it ;  but  there  is  no  elevation,  nir  less 
dignity,  in  any  of  them.  Revenge,  in  particular,  though  it  inflame 
and  swell  the  mind,  is  not  accompanied  with  dignity,  not  even  with 
elevation:  it  is  not,  however,  felt  as  mean  or  groveling,  unless  when 
it  takes  indirect  measures  for  gratification.  Shame  and  remorse, 
though  they  sink  the  spirits,  are  not  mean.  Pride,  a  disagreeable 
passion,  bestows  no  dignity  in  the  eye  of  a  spectator.  Vanity  always 
appears  mean ;  and  extremely  so  wherft  founded,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens, on  trivial  qualifications. 

I  proceed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  which  possess  a 
high  ^nk  in  point  of  dignity.  Of  this  every  one  will  be  sensible, 
when  he  considers  the  important  truths  that  have  been  laid  open  by 
science ;  such  as  general  theorems,  and  the  general  laws  that  govern 
the  material  and  moral  worlds.  The  pleasures  of  the  understanding 
are  suited  to  man  as  a  rational  and  contemplative  being;  and  they 
tend  not  a  little  to  ennoble  his  nature ;  even  to  the  Deity  he  stretchts 
his  contemplations,  which,  in  the  discovery  of  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence,  afibrd  delight  of  the  most  exulted  kind. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fine  arts  studied  as  a  rational  science, 
afford  entertainment  of  great  dignity;  superior  far  to  what  they 
a^rd  as  a  subject  of  taste  merely. 

But  contemplation,  however  in  itself  valuable,  is  chiefly  respected 
as  subservient  to  action ;  for  man  is  intended  to  be  move  an  active 
than  a  contemplative  being.  He  accordingly  shows  more  dignity 
in  action  than  in  contemplation  :  generosity,  magnanimity,  heroism, 
raise  his  character  to  the  highest  pitch :  these  best  express  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  and  advance  him  nearer  to  divinity  than  any 
other  of  his  attributes. 

By  every  production  that  shows  art  and  contrivance,  our  curiosity 
is  excited  upon  two  points ;  first,  how  it  was  made ;  and,  next,  to  what 
end.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more  important  inquiry,  because 
the  means  are  ever  subordinate  to  the  end ;  and,  in  fact,  our  curiosity 
ia  always  more  inflamed  by  the  final  than  by  the  efficient  cause. 
This  preference  ia  no  where  more  visible,  than  in  contemplating  th? 
works  of  nature:  if  in  the  efficient  cause  wisdom  and  power  be  dis- 
played, wisdom  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  final  cause ;  and  from 
it  only  can  we  infer  benevolence,  which  of  all  the  divine  attributes  is 
to  man  the  most  important. 

Having  endeavored  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  dignity  and 
mealiness,  by  unfolding  the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded. 
we  proceed  to  explain  the  final  cause  of  the  dignity  or  meanness 
bestowed  upon  the  several  particulars  above  mentioned,  beginning 
with  corporeal  pleasures.  These,  as  far  as  usual,  are,  like  justice, 
fenced  with  sufficient  sanctions  to  prevent  their  being  nec'lected: 
hunger  and  thirst  are  painful  sensations;  and  we  are  incited  toani 
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mal  loire  by  a  ngorous  propensity:  were  ecHrporeal  pletmires  Signi- 
fied over  and  above  with  a  place  in  a  high  claaa,  tbey  would  in£dl»ly 
disturb  the  balance  of  the  mind,  by  outweighing  the  social  afiections. 
This  is  a  satisfiictory  final  cause  for  refusing  to  these  pleaaures  any 
degree  of  dignity :  and  the  final  cause  is  no  less  erident  of  theiV 
meanness,  when  they  are  indulged  to  excess.  The  more  refined  plea- 
sures of  external  sense,  conveyed  by  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural 
objects  and  from  the  fine  arts,  deserve  a  high  place  in  our  esteem, 
because  of  their  singular  and  extensive  utility :  in  some  cases  they 
rise  to  a  considerable  dignity ;  and  the  very  lowest  pleasures  <»f  the 
kind  are  never  esteemed  mean  or  grovelling.  1  lie  pleasare  n'Hsing 
from  wit,  humor,  ridicule,  or  from  what  is  simply  ludicrous,  is  ui^o- 
ful,  by  relaxing  the  mind  afler  the  iatifi^e  of  more  manly  occupatioa : 
but  the  mind,  when  it  surrenders  itself  to  pleasure  of  that  kind,  loses 
its  vigor,  and  sinks  gradually  into  sloth.*  The  place  this  pleasure 
occupies  in  point  of  dignity,  is  adjusted  to  these  views:  to  naake  it 
useful  as  a  relaxation,  it  is  not  branded  with  meanness;  to  prevent 
na  usurpation,  it  is  removed  from  that  place  but  a  single  degree :  do 
man  values  himself  for  that  pleasure,  even  during  gratification ;  and 
if  it  have  engrossed  more  of  his  time  than  is  requisite  for  relaxation, 
he  looks  back  with  some  degree  of  shame. 

In  point  of  dignity,  the  social  emotions  rise  above  the  selfish,  and 
much  above  those  ot  the  eye  and  ear :  man  is  by  his  nature  a  social 
being :  and  to  qualify  him  for  society,  it  is  wisely  contriyed,  that  he 
should  value  himself  more  for  being  social  than  selfish,  f 

The  excellency  of  man  is  chiefly  discernible  in  the  great  improve- 
ments of  which  he  is  susceptible  in  society:  these,  by  perseverance. 
may  be  carried  on  progressively  above  any  assignable  limits;  and. 
even  abstracting  from  revelation,  there  is  great  probability,  that  ths 
progress  begun  here  will  be  completed  in  some  future  state.  Now, 
as  all  valuable  improvements  proceed  from  the  exercise  of  our 
rational  faculties,  the  author  of  our  nature,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  a 
due  use  of  these  faculties,  has  assigned  a  high  rank  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  understanding :  their  utility,  with  respect  to  this  life  as  well 
as  a  future,  entitles  them  to  that  rank. 

But  as  action  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improvements,  virtuous  actions 
justly  possess  the  highest  of  all  the  ranks.  These,  we  find,  are  by 
nature  distributed  into  different  classes,  and  the  first  in  point  of  dig^ 
nity  assigned  to  actions  that  appear  not  the  first  in  point  of  use: 
generosity,  for  example,  in  the  sense  of  mankind  is  more  respected 
than  justice,  though  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  more  essential  to  soci- 

*  Neque  enim  ita  generati  k  natara  sumua,  ut  ad  luduxn  et  jocum  lacti  esse 
videamur,  sed  ad  aeveritatem  potius  et  ad  quiBdam  stadia  grariora  atque  oiajora. 
Ludo  autem  et  Jooo,  uti  iUia  quidem  licet,  aed  aicut  aomzio  et  quietibus  eaeteria,  tmn 
cum  gravibus  aeiiiaque  rebus  satisfecerimus.  Cuero  de  ojfc.  Ub.  I. 

Nor  are  we  ao  constituted  by  nature  as  to  seem  made  for  mort  and  jest;  but 
rather  for  severity,  and  the  graver  and  higher  studies.  It  is  only  proper  for  os  to 
use  sport  and  Jest  as  we  do  sleep  and  other  repose,  after  the  satiety  of  grave  and 
aeriotts  things. 

t  For  the  same  reason,  the  selfish  emotions  that  are  founded  upon  a  social  pciih 
"ipte,  rise  higher  in  our  esteem  than  those  that  are  founded  upon  a  selfish  pryiciple. 
A.9  to  which  see  aboTe,  p.  47.  note. 
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ety ;  «ad  mafQaaimitj,  hutoiMou  vndaunied  eooittgis,  rbe  itill  higher 
in  our  esteem.  One  would  readily  thiok,  that  the  moml  virtuet 
should  be  esteemed  aceording  to  their  importance.  Natti/e  hat  here 
deriated  from  her  ordinary  path,  and  great  wisdom  ia  shown  in  the 
deviation :  the  effieient  cause  is  explained  above,  and  the  final  cause 
is  expbiaed  in  the  Essays  of  Moniity  and  Natural  ReligioD.* 

We  proceed  to  analyse  gracct  which  being  in  a  good  measure  an 
uneultivated  field,  requires  aaore  than  ordinary  labor. 

GracefiU  is  an  attribute:  s^ace  and  ^aeefulneii  exfiress  thai 
attribute  in  the  form  of  a  noun. 

That  this  aUribote  is  agreeable,  no  one  doubts. 

As  grace  is  displayed  externally,  it  must  be  an  object  of  one  or 
other  of  oar  fiye  senses.  That  it  is  an  object  of  sight,  every  peraon 
of  taste  can  bear  witness ;  and  that  it  is  confined  to  that  sense,  appears 
from  induction ;  for  it  is  not  an  object  of  smell,  nor  of  taste,  nor  of 
touch.  Is  it  an  object  of  hearing  ?  Some  music  indeed  is  termed 
graceful ;  but  that  expression  is  metaphorical,  as  when  we  say  of 
otiier  music  that  it  is  beautiful :  the  latter  metaphor,  at  the  same  time, 
is  more  sweet  and  easy;  which  shows  how  little  applicable  to  music 
or  to  sound  the  former  is,  when  taken  in  its  proper  sense. 

That  it  is  an  attribute  of  man,  is  beyond  dispute.  Bat  of  what 
other  beings  is  it  also  an  aUribute?  We  perceive  at  first  sight  that 
nothing  inanimate  is  entitled  to  that  epithet.  What  animal  then, 
beside  man,  is  entitled?  Surely,  not  an  elephant,  nor  even  a  lion. 
A  horse  may  have  a  delicate  shape  with  a  lofty  mien,  and  all  his 
motions  may  be  exquisite;  but  he  is  neyer  said  to  be  graceful. 
Beauty  and  grandeur  are  common  to  man  with  some  other  beings ; 
but  dignity  is  not  applied  to  any  being  inferior  to  man ;  and  upon 
the  strictest  examination,  the  same  appears  to  hold  in  grace. 

CJoofining  then  grace  to  roan,  the  next  inquiry  ia,  whether,  like 
beauty,  it  makes  a  constant  appearance  or  in  some  circiunstanees 
only.  Does  a  person  display  this  attribute  at  rest  as  well  as  in 
motion,  asleep  as  when  awake  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  connected  with 
motion ;  for  when  the  moat  graceful  peracm  is  at  rest,  neither  moving 
nor  speaking  we  lose  sight  of  that  quality  as  much  as  of  color  in  the 
dark.  Grace  then  is  an  agreeable  attribute,  inseparable  from  motion 
as  opposed  to  rest,  and  as  comprehending  speecht  looks,  gestures, 
and  loco-motion. 

As  some  motions  sre  homely,  the  opposite  to  gracefiil,  the  next 
inquiry  is,  with  what  motions  is  this  attribute  connected?  No  man 
appears  graceful  in  a  mask ;  and,  therefore,  laying  aside  the  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance,  the  other  motions  may  oe  genteel,  may  be  ele- 
gant,  but  of  themselves  never  are  graceful.  A  motion  adjusted  in  the 
moat  perfect  manner  to  answer  its  end,  is  elegant ;  but  still  somewhat 
more  is  required  to  complete  our  ideia  of  grace,  or  gracefulness. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  point.  One  thing 
19  clear  from  what  is  said,  that  this  more  must  arise  ft^om  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance :  and  from  what  expressions  so  naturally  as 
from   those  which  indicate  mental  qualities,  such   as  sweetne^ 

*  Part  1.  essay  S.  chnp.  4. 
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benevdlence,  elevation,  dignity?  This  promises  to  be  a  fair analrns; 
becaase  of  all  objects  mental  qualities  afiect  as  tbe  most ;  and  the 
impression  made  by  graceful  appearance  upon  every  spectator  of 
taste,  is  too  deep  for  any  cause  purely  corporeal 

The  next  step  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental  qoalitiea,  that,  is 
conjunction  with  elegance  of  motion,  produce  a  gracefal  appearance. 
Sweetness,  cheerfulness,  afl&biiity,  are  not  separately  sufficient  do. 
even  in  conjunction.  As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity  alone  with  elegaal 
motion  may  produce  a  gracenil  appearance ;  but  still  more  naceiul 
with  the  aia  of  other  qualities,  those  especially  that  are  ttte  nu^ 
exalted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  most  exalted  virtues  may  be  the  lot  ci  t 
person  whose  countenance  has  little  expression :  such  a  person  cannot 
De  graceful  Therefore,  to  produce  this  appearance,  we  most  add 
another  circumstance,  namely,  an  expressive  countenance,  displayinf 
to  every  spectator  of  taste,  with  life  and  energy,  every  thing  that 
passes  in  the  mind. 

Collecting  these  circumstances  together,  grace  may  be  defined, 
that  agreeable  appearance  which  arises  from  elegance  of  motion, 
and  from  a  countenance  expressive  of  dignity.  Expressions  of  other 
mental  qualities  are  not  essential  to  that  appearance,  but  thej 
heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objects,  a  graceful  person  is  the  most  agreeable: 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  displaying  grace,  and 
haranguing  still  more. 

I  conclude  with  the  following  reflection,  that  in  vain  will  a  persoa 
attempt  to  be  graceful,  who  is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man, 
it  is  true,  may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  of  which  he  is  destitute; 
and,  by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavor  to  express  these  qnalitiet 
oy  looKS  and  gestures :  but  such  studied  expression  will  be  too  friot 
and  obscure  to  be  graceful. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


RIDICULE. 


A  ridiculouB  object,  both  improper  and  risible — Buriea^ue  is  of  two  lands;  tbM 
which  excites  laughter,  and  uiai  which  excites  derision — Humor  coduccmI 
with  ridicule — It  belong  to  an  author  who  pretends  to  be  gn.yt^  bat  wiio  pains 
his  subject  so  as  to  excite  laughter — Irony  consists  in  laughing  at  a  man  under 
the  disguise  of  appearing  to  speak  well  of  him — The  effect  of  parody — ^Rkliciilt 
the  test  of  truth. 

To  define  ridicule  has  puzzled  and  vexed  every  critic  The  defi- 
nition  given  by  Aristotle  is  obscure  and  imperfect.*  Cicero  handles 
it  at  great  length  ;t  but  without  giving  any  satisfaction  :  he  wanden 
in  the  dark,  and  misses  the  distinction  between  risible  and  ridiculous. 
Quintilian  is  sensible  of  the  distinction,^  but  has  not  attempted  to 

•  Poet.  cap.  5.  t  L.  8.  De  Orators. 

t  Ideoaue  anceps  ejus  rei  ratio  est,  quod  a  derisu  non  proeul  abest  risus:  III.  f. 
dp.  3.  11. 

Thmtslbre  Uie  reason  of  this  is  doubtftil,  that  laughter  is  not  far  fitmi   * "     ' 
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explain  it  Luckily  this  salject  lies  no  longer  in  obscurity:  a  risi- 
ble  object  produces  an  emotion  of  laughter  merely:*  a  ridiculous 
object  is  improper  as  well  as  risible  j  and  produces  a  mizt  emotion, 
which  is  yentea  by  a  laugh  of  derision  or  scorn,  t 

Having  therefore  happily  unraTelled  the  knotty  port,  I  proceed  to 
other  particulars. 

Bunesque,  though  a  ffreat  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not  confined  to 
that  subject;  for  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  into  burles(}ue  that 
excites  laughter  merely,  and  burlesque  that  provokes  dension  or 
ridicule.  A  grave  subject  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certain  coloring  so  as  to  be  risiole;  which  is  the 
case  of  Virgil  Travesiie ;{  and  also  the  case  of  the  Secchia  Rapita  ^ 
the  authors  laugh  first,  in  order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The 
iMtrin  is  a  burlesque  poem  of  the  other  sort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
and  trifling  incident,  to  expose  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  conten- 
tious spirit  of  a  set  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author,  gives  a  ridiculous 
air  to  the  subject,  by  dressing  it  in  the  heroic  style,  and  afiecting  to 
consider  it  as  of  the  utmost  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  composi- 
tion of  this  kind,  no  image  professedly  ludicrous  ought  to  find 
quarter,  because  such  images  destroy  the  conurast  \  and,  accordingly, 
the  author  shows  always  the  grave  fiice,  and  never  once  betrays  a 
amile. 

Though  the  burlesque  that  aims  at  ridicule,  produces  its  effect  by 
elevating  the  style  far  above  the  subject,  yet  it  has  limits  beyond 
which  the  elevation  ought  not  to  be  carried:  the  poet,  consulting  the 
imagination  of  his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himself  to  such  images 
as  are  lively,  and  readily  apprehended :  a  strained  elevation,  soaring 
above  an  ordinary  reach  of  nincy,  makes  not  a  pleasant  impression  : 
the  reader,  £iitigued  with  being  always  upon  the  stretch,  is  soon  dis- 

fusted ;  and  if  he  persevere,  becomes  thoughtless  and  indifierent. 
'arther,  a  fiction  gives  no  pleasure  unless  it  be  painted  in  colors  so 
lively  as  to  produce  some  perception  of  reality ;  which  never  can  be 
done  effectually  where  the  images  are  formed  with  labor  or  difficulty. 
For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Batr<uhomy4>ma- 
ckia,  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Homer :  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  and  lively  image  of  frogs  and  mice, 
acting  with  the  dignity  of  the  highest  of  our  species ;  nor  can  we 
form  a  conception  of  the  reality  of  such  an  action,  in  any  manner  so 
distinct  as  to  interest  our  affections  even  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  Rape  of  ike  Lock  is  of  a  character  clearly  distinguish abl  9 
Irom  those  now  mentioned :  it  is  not  properly  a  burlesque  perform- 
ance, but  what  may  rather  be  termed  an  keroi-comical  poem :  it  treat  j 
a  gay  and  fiuniliar  subject  with  pleasantry,  and  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  dignity :  the  author  puts  not  on  a  mask  like  Boileau,  nor 
professes  to  make  us  laugh  like  Tassoni.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is 
a  genteel  species  of  writing,  less  strained  than  those  mentioned  : 
and  is  pleasant  or  ludicrous  without  having  ridicule  for  its  chiet 
aim;  giving  way  however  to  ridicule  where  it  arises  naturally  from 
a  particular  ciuuracter,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Plume.  AddisQq's  Spec* 
•  See  Chap.  7.  t  See  Chap.  10.  t  Scarron.  I  Taippqi. 
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iaior  upon  the  exercise  of  the  &n*  is  extremely  gay  and  ludicrrns, 
Fesembting  in  its  subject  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Humour  belongs  to  the  present  chftpter,  hecause  it  is  conneete^ 
with  ridicule.  ConCTeTe  defines  humor  to  be  "a  sin^lar  and  una- 
voidable  manner  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing,  peculiar  and  natural 
to  one  man  only,  by  which  his  speech  and  actions  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  men."  Were  this  definition  just^  a  majestic  and 
commanding  air,  which  is  a  singular  property,  is  humor ;  as  also  a 
natural  flow  of  correct  and  commanding  eloquence,  which  is  no  less 
singular.  Nothing  just  or  proper  is  denominated  humor  -  nor  any 
singularity  of  character,  words,  or  actions,  that  is  valued  or  respected. 
When  we  attend  to  the  character  of  an  humorist,  we  find  that  ft 
arises  from  circumstances  both  risible  and  improper,  and  therefore 
that  it  lessens  the  man  in  our  esteem,  and  makes  nim  in  some  mea- 
sure ridiculous. 

Humor  in  writing  is  very  different  from  humor  in  character. 
When  an  author  insists  upon  ludicrous  subjects  with  a  professed 
purpose  to  make  his  readers  laugh,  he  may  be  styled  a  ludierous 
writer ;  but  is  scarcely  entitled  to  be  styled  a  tariter  of  kinMr 
This  quality  belongs  to  an  author,  who  afifecting  to  be  gnire  and 
serious,  paints  his  objects  in  such  colors  as  to  provoke  mirth  and 
laughter.  A  writer  that  is  really  an  humorist  in  character,  does  this 
without  design :  if  not,  he  must  affect  the  character  in  order  to  sac* 
ceed.  Swift  and  Fontaine  were  humorists  in  character,  and  their 
writings  are  full  of  humor.  Addison  was  not  an  humorist  in  cha 
racter ;  and  yet  in  his  prose  writings  a  most  delicate  and  refined 
humor  prevails.  Arbuthnot  exceeds  them  all  in  drollery  and  humor- 
ous paintinc* ;  which  shows  a  great  genius,  because,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed  he  had  nothing  of  that  peculiarity  in  his  character. 

There  remains  to  show  by  examples  the  manner  of  treating  sub- 
jects, so  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  appearance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  rovat  donne,  maia,  je  vous  prela  le  bon  jour.  Mi/i>r>. 

Orleans.  I  know  him  to  be  vaiianL 

Constable.  I  was  told  thai  by  one  that  knows  him  better  than  you 
Orleans.  What's  he  7 

Constable.  Marry,  he  told  roe  so  himself;  and  he  said  he  car*d  not^vho  knew  k. 

Btnry  V. 


He  never  broke  any  man'to  head  bat  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post  who 
he  was  dnmk.  Mid, 

MUUmeWt.  Sententious  Mirabell !  pr'ythee  don*t  look  with  that  vicUent  and 
mflezible  wise  fiiee,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  dd  tapestrr 
hanging.  R'ajT  ef  the  NPwM.  ' 

A  trae  eritic,  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog  at  a  feast,  whose  theoxhts 
vid  stomach  are  wholly  set  upon  what  the  gueats  fling  away,  and  oonsequoathr  is 
apt  to  snarl  most  when  there  are  the  fewest  Dones.  T^ak  ^f  «  Twb. 

In  the  following  instances,  the  ridicule  arises  from  absurd  con- 
ceptions in  the  persons  introduced. 

MueaHUe.  Te  souvient^il,  vicomte  dc  cette  demilune  que  nous  empoitAaMs 
»«>■  ennorois  au  risge  d'Ams  1  r^..— w- 

*  No.  109. 
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JtifM,  Une  Teuz  tn  din  avee  to  doni-huM  1  e'toit  Men  vm  luna  toot 

HMUre  lei  PreeUuus  BidicuUs,  8c.  11. 

SUndiT.  I  eame  yonder  at  Eaton  to  many  Mn.  Anne  Pafa ;  and  aha'a  a  great 
lubberly  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

SUnder.  What  need  you  tell  me  thati  I  thii&  lo  when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  eirl; 
if  I  had  been  marry'd  to  him,  for  all  he  waa  in  woman'i  appakrel,  I  woukinot 
hare  had  him.  Afrrry  Wiffts  of  Windt^. 

ValenttHi,  Your  blessing,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampton.  You've  hid  it  already,  Sir;  I  think  I  sent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill 
lor  four  thousand  pound ;  a  great  deal  of  money.  Brother  Foresight. 

f^resigkt.  Ay  indeed.  Sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  younr  man ; 
I  wonder  what  can  he  do  with  it.  Lgveffr  uovt^  Act  II.  Se.  7. 

ISUaimtid.  I  nauseate  walking;  'tis  a  country-diTcrsion ;  I  lothe  the  country, 
and  ewy  thing  that  relates  to  it. 

Sir  wUfiU.    Indeed !  hah  1  look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do  1  nay,  'tis  like  you  may 

here  are  choice  of  pastimes  here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like ;  mat  must 

be  coBfessM  indeed. 

MiUemeiU.  Ah  I'etouidie  1  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  WUfid,  Dear  heart,  that's  much— — hah  1  that  you  should  hate  'em  both ! 
hah  1  'tis  like  you  may ;  there  are  some  can't  relish  the  town,  and  others  can't 

«way  with  the  country ^'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of  thMe,  Uousine. 

Way  of  M«  World,  Act  lY.  8c.  4. 

Lt»rd  Proik.  I  assure  you.  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's  jests  but  my  own,  or 
a  lady's :  I  assure,  you,  Sir  jPanl. 

Brisk.  How  1  how,  my  Lord  1  what,  afttmt  my  wit !  Let  me  perish,  do  1 
never  say  any  ^^^  woithy  to  be  laufh'd  at  1 

l^ard  PrM,  O  foy,  don't  misapprehend  me,  I  don't  say  so,  for  1  often  smile  at 
year  conceptions.  6ut  there  is  nothing  more  unbeeomine  a  man  of  quality  than 
to  laugh ;  'tis  such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the  passion  I  every  body  can  lauffh. 
Then  especially  to  laugh  at  the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when  any  body  else 
of  the  same  anality  does  not  laugh  with  one;  ridiculous!  To  be  pieas'cl  with 
what  pleases  uie  crowd  1  Now,  when  I  laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer,  Act  1.  Sc.  4. 

So  sharp-tfighted  is  pride  in  blemishes,  and  so  willing  to  be  gra- 
tified, that  it  takes  up  with  the  yery  slightest  improprieties :  soeh  as 
m  blander  by  a  foreigner  in  speaking  oar  language,  especiaUy  if 
the  blunder  can  bear  a  sense  that  reflects  on  the  speaker: 

Quicklf.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  What  shall  oe  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  1  dere  is  no  honest  man  dat 
shall  come  in  my  closet  Mmj  Wioes  of  Wimdat^ 

LoTe-speeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following  passage. 

Q,uoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine, 
As  chains  of  destiny,  I'll  maintain ; 
True  as  ApoUo  ever  spoke, 
Or  oracle  m>m  heart  of  oak ; 
And  if  youll  rive  my  flsme  but  vent, 
Now  in  dose  hugger  mugger  pent, 
And  shine  upon  me  but  Mnignlj, 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigsney. 
The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part, 
Than  love,  or  you,  shake  off  my  heart  \ 
*  The  sun  that  snail  no  more  dispense 

His  own  but  your  bright  influence: 
m  carve  your  name  on  barics  of  tress, 
With  tnis  kive-knou,  and  ikrarishM; 
That  shall  inftne  eternal  spriiif  , 
And  everlasting  flourishing : 

16 
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Drink  er'rjf  letter  on*t  in  stum, 

And  make  it  brisk  champaign  beeome. 

Where-e'er  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 

The  primrose  and  the  riolet ; 

All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  tneir  odours ; 

Nature  her  charter  shall  renew, 

And  take  all  liyes  of  things  from  you ; 

The  world  dqpend  upon  your  eye, 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  lores  shall  still  survive. 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive; 

And,  like  to  herald's  moons,  remain 

All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane. 

BuMbras,  Part  S.  canto  1 

Irony  turns  things  into  ridicule  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  it  consist 
in  laughing  at  a  man  under  disguise  of  appearing  to  praise  or  spesK 
well  of  him.  Swifl  affords  us  many  illustrious  examples  of  thai 
species  of  ridicule.     Take  the  followmg. 

By  these  methods,  in  a  few  weeks,  there  starts  up  many  a  writer,  capMe  of 
managiug  the  profoundest  and  most  universal  subjects.  For  what  tkou^  kit 
head  be  empty,  provided  his  common-place  book  or  full !  And  if  you  will  bste 
him  but  the  circumstances  of  method,  and  style,  and  grammar,  and  inventkn; 
allow  him  but  the  common  privileges  of  transcribing  from  others,  and  digrvssin^ 
frciin  himself,  as  often  as  he  shall  see  occasion ;  Ik  will  desire  no  more  inmdiotts 
lowarda  fitting  up  a  treatise  that  shall  make  a  very  comely  figure  on  aliooicsei- 
I'^r's  shelf,  there  to  be  preserved  neat  and  dean,  for  a  long  eternity,  adoriied  with 
the  heraldry  of  its  title,  fairly  inscribed  on  a  label ;  never  to  be  thumbed  or  gRssed 
hy  students,  nor  bound  to  everiasting  chains  of  daricness  in  a  library ;  bat  whes 
t!ip  fulness  of  time  is  come,  shall  happily  undergo  the  trial  of  purgatory,  in  onkr 
to  Hscend  the  sky.* 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  aee  on  this  peculiar  felicity,  that  though  we  hav« 
indeed  made  great  progress  in  oil  other  branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not  yet  de- 
bauched widi  any  high  relish  in  poetry,  but  are  in  this  one  ta«te  leas  mUt  than  our 
ancestors. 

If  the  Reverend  clergy  shewed  more  eoncem  than  others,  I  eharitaUy  impiie  n 
to  their  great  charee  of  souls ;  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was,  thst 
the  decrees  of  apprehension  and  terror  could  be  distinguished  to  be  greater  or  ksi, 
according  to  their  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  church.t 

A  parody  must  be  distinguished  from  every  species  of  ridicule 
it  enlivens  a  gay  subject  by  imitating  some  important  incident  that  is 
serious:  it  is  ludicrous,  and  may  be  risible;  but  ridicule  is  not  a 
necessary  ingredient.     Take  the  following  examples,  the  first  of 
which  refers  to  an  expression  of  Moses. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care : 

Let  spades  be  trumps !  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were. 

Rape  of  ike  Lock^  Canto  UL  4&, 

The  next  is  in  imitation  of  Achilles's  oath  in  Homer. 

But  by  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock,  I  swear, 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair, 
Which  never  more  its  honors  shall  renew, 
Clipp'd  fipom  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew,) 

•  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  7. 

t  A  true  and  faithild  narrative  of  what  passed  in  London  during  the 
•onaternaUon  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  mankind. 
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Thit  while  mv  nostriU  draw  the  Tital  air, 
This  hand,  which  won  it^  ihall  ihr  ever  wear. 
He  ipoke,  and  ipeaking,  in  proud  triumph  q>read 
The  long-contended  honon  of  her  head. 

Md,  CanU  IV.  1S3. 

The  following  imitates  the  history  of  Agamemnon's  sceptre  iii 
Homer. 

Now  meet  thv  late,  incens'd  Belinda  oVd, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  iiM, 
fThe  aame,  his  ancient  persoaafe  to  dedc, 
Her  great-great  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal-rings ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Formed  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown : 
Her  infant  mndaroe's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  grac'd  her  mother's  hairs, 


Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Bdinda  wean.) 


Canto  v.  97. 


ThoDgh  ridicale,  as  observed  above,  is  no  necessarr  ingredient  in 
a  parody,  yet  there  is  no  opposition  between  them :  ndicule  may  be 
successfally  employed  in  a  parody ;  and  a  parody  may  be  employed 
to  promote  ridicule :  witness  the  following  example  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  in  which  the  goddess  of  Dulness  is  addressed  upon  the 
subject  of  modern  education : 

Thou  gar'st  that  ripeness,  which  so  soon  began. 
And  ceas'd  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  nor  man ; 
Through  school  and  college,  thy  kind  clotfd  o'enast, 
Safe  and  unseen  the  ]roung  iEneas  past ;« 
Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 

Dumeiad,  B.  IV.  «7. 

The  interposition  of  the  c^ods,  in  the  manner  of  Homer  and  Vu*- 
gil,  ought  to  be  confined  to  ludicrous  subjects,  which  are  much  enli- 
vened by  such  interposition  handled  in  the  form  of  a  parody ;  wit- 
ness the  cave  of  Spleen,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  4. ;  the  goddess  of 
Discord,  Lutrin,  canto  1. ;  and  the  goddess  of  Indolence,  canto  2. 

Those  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  seldom  united  with 
a  taste  for  delicate  and  refined  beauties,  are  quick-sighted  in  impro- 
prieiies;  and  these  they  eagerly  grasp,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
favorite  propensity.  Persons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain,  that 
ridicule  is  improper  for  grave  subjects.  Subjects  really  ffrave  are 
by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule :  but  then  it  is  urged  against  them,  that 
when  it  is  called  in  question  whether  a  certain  subject  be  really 
grave,  ridicule  is  the  only  means  of  determining  the  controversy. 
Hence  a  celebrated  question,  whether  ridicule  is  or  is  not  a  test  ot 
truth  ?  I  give  this  question  a  place  here,  because  it  tends  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  ridicule. 

The  question  stated  in  accurate  terms  is,  whether  the  sense  of  ridi- 
cule is  the  proper  test  for  distinguishing  ridiculous  objects,  from 
what  are  not  so.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  ridicule  is  not  a  subject 
of  reasoning,  but  of  sense  or  taste,t  I  proceed  thus.     No  person 

*  Mn.  1.  1.  At  Venus  obscwro^  &c. 

'•  See  Chap.  10.  compared  with  Chap.  7. 
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doubts  but  that  our  sense  of  beauty  is  the  true  test  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful ;  and  our  sense  of  grandeur,  of  wbat  is  ejeat  or  sublime.  Is 
it  more  doubtful  whether  our  sense  oif  ridicule  be  the  true  test  oi 
what  is  ridieulottsY  It  is  not  only  the  true  test,  but  indeed  the  only 
test ;  for  this  subject  comes  not,  more  than  beauty  or  n^randenr,  under 
the  province  of  reason.  If  any  subject,  by  the  influence  of  fiwhion 
or  custom,  have  acquired  a  de^ee  of  Tenexation  to  which  natvraUj^ 
it  is  not  entitled,  what  are  the  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the  arti> 
ficial  coloring,  and  displaying  tne  subject  in  its  true  light  ?  A  man 
of  true  taste  sees  the  subject  without  disguise :  but  if  he  hesitate, 
let  him  apply  the  test  of  ridicule,  which  separates  it  from  its  arti- 
ficial connections,  and  exposes  it  naked  with  all  its  native  impro- 
prieties. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  the  gravest  and  most  serious  matters  may  be 
si't  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hardly  so ;  for  where  an  object  is  neither 
risible  nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to  an  attack 
from  ridicula  But  supposing  the  fact,  I  foresee  not  any  harmful 
consequence.  By  the  same  sort  of  reasoning,  a  talent  for  wit  ought 
to  be  condemned,  because  it  may  be  employed  to  burlesque  a  great  or 
lofty  subject.  Such  irregular  use  made  of  a  talent  for  wit  or  ridi- 
cule, cannot  long  impose  upon  mankind :  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
correct  and  delicate  taste :  and  truth  will  at  last  prevail  even  with  the 
vulgar.  To  condemn  a  talent  for  ridicule  because  it  may  be  perverted 
to  wronc^  purposes,  is  not  a  little  ridiculous.  Could  one  forbear  to 
smile,  if  a  talent  for  reasoning  were  condemned  because  it  also  may 
be  perverted  ?  and  yet  the  conclusion  in  the  laUer  case,  would  be  not 
less  just  than  in  the  former:  perhaps  more  just;  for  no  talent  is 
more  frequently  perverted  than  that  of  reason. 

We  had  best  leave  nature  to  her  own  operations :  the  most  valu- 
able talents  maybe  abused,  and  so  may  that  of  ridicule :  let  us  bring 
it  under  proper  culture  if  we  can,  without  endeavoring  to  pluck  it 
up  by  the  root.  Were  we  destitute  of  this  test  of  truth,  I  know  not 
what  might  be  the  consequences. :  I  see  not  what  rule  would  be  left 
us  to  prevent  splendid  trifles  passing  for  matters  of  importance, 
show  and  form  for  substance,  and  superstition  or  enthusiasm  for  purs 
religion. 
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CHAPTER  XUL 

WIT. 

Wit,  a  quality  of  certain  thouffhta  and  expreisicmi,  not  appUeahlc  to  an  action  or  a 
paaaton — Uirided  into  two  Kinds;  in  the  thought,  and  in  the  ezprenion-  Wit 
in  the  thought,  divided  into  two  kinde :  tudicrous  imaf^es ;  and  ludicroui  com-^ 
binationa  <m  thinge — Lodierooe  oombinationa,  divided  into  five  kinda :  faneiftd 
causes;  fanciful  reasoning;  ludicrous  junet^n  of  small  things  to  grsat;  join- 
ing things  apparently  opposite ;  promises,  promising  much,  and  performing 
DOthine— Verbal  wit  depends  upon  choosing  words  ofdiiTerent  significationa^ 
VefbaTwit  of  flve  kinds :  seeming  resemblance  from  the  double  meaning  of  the 
words ;  a  verbal  antithesis,  or  seeming  contraat,  from  the  same  causa ;  saening 
connection  from  the  same  cause ;  seeming  opposition  from  the  same  cause ;  tak- 
ing  words  in  a  different  meaning  from  what  they  were  intended— An  assertion 
that  bears  a  douUa  meaning  a  species  of  wit,  called  a  pun. 

Wit  is  a  ouality  of  certain  tboughts  and  expressions:  the  term  is 
never  applied  to  an  action  nor  a  passion,  and  as  little  to  an  external 
object. 

However  diflicalt  it  may  be,  m  many  instances,  to  distinguish  a 
witty  thonght  or  expression  from  one  that  is  not  so,  yet,  in  general, 
it  may  be  laid  down,  that  the  term  toit  is  appropriated  to  such  thougbla 
and  expressions  as  are  ludicrous,  and  also  occasion  some  degree  of 
surprise  by  their  singularity.  Wit  also,  in  a  figurative  sense,  expresses 
a  talent  for  inventing  ludicrous  thoughts  or  expressions :  we  say 
commonly  a  witty  man^  or  a  man  of  wit. 

Wit  in  its  proper  sense,  as  explained  above,  is  distinguishable  into 
two  kinds ;  wit  in  the  thought,  and  wit  in  the  words  or  expression. 
Again,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of  two  kinds;  ludicrous  images,  and 
ludicrous  coqibinations  of  things  that  have  little  or  no  natural 
relation. 

Ludicrous  images  that  occasion  surprise  by  their  singularity,  as 
having  little  or  no  foundation  in  nature,  are  fabricated  by  the  imagi- 
nation :  and  the  imagination  \b  well  qualified  for  the  office ;  being  ot 
all  our  faculties  the  most  active,  and  the  least  under  restraint  Take 
the  following  example : 

Skifhck,  You  knew  (none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you)  of  my  daughter's  flight 
Salino,  That's  certain ;  I  for  my  part  knew  the  tajlor  that  made  tne  wings  sha 
flew  withal.  Merchant  of  Venieg,  Ad  III.  8c  1. 

The  image  here  is  undoubtedly  witty.     It  is  ludicrous :  and  it  must 

occasion  surprise ;  for  having  no  natural  foundation,  it  is  altogether 

unexpected. 

The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought,  is  that  only  which  is  taken 

DoUce  of  by  Addison,  following  Locke,  who  defines  it  "to  lie  in  the 

assemblage  of  ideas ;  and  putting  those  together,  with  quickness  and 

variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  con^ruity,  thereby 

to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  m  the  fiincy."* 

It  may  be  defined  more  concisely,  and  perhaps  more  accurately,  **  A 

junction  of  things  by  distant  ana  fanciful  relations,  which  surprise 

because  they  are  unexpected."!    The  following  is  a  proper  examplo. 

•  B.  il.  Gh.  11.  §  9.  t  See  Chap.  I. 
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We  grant  aldioiigh  lie  had  mueli  vit, 

He  waa  Teiy  ahy  of  anng  it, 

As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out ; 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 

Unless  on  holidays,  or  so, 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do.        Hudibras^  Canto  1. 

Wit  is  of  ali  the  most  elegant  recreation :  the  image  enters  the 
uiind  with  gayety,  and  gives  a  sudden  flash,  which  is  extremely  plea- 
sant. Wit  therehy  gently  elevates  without  straining,  raises  mirth 
without  dissoluteness,  and  relaxes  while  it  entertains. 

Wit  in  the  expression,  commonly  called  a  play  of  words,  being  a 
bastard  sort  of  wit,  is  reserved  for  the  last  place.  J  proceed  to  exam- 
ples of  wit  in  the  thought ;  and  first  of  luaicrous  images. 

Falstafi^  speaking  of  his  taking  Sir  John  Coleville  of  the  Dale: 

Here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him;  and  I  beseech  your  Ghraee,  let  it  be  book'd 
with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  paitiruhB' 
faAllad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  tne  top  of  it,  Coleville  kissing  my  foot:  lo 
the  which  course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  twopeoees  tons; 
and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the 
cinders  of  the  element,  which  show  like  pms'  heads  to  her;  beliere  not  the  worf 
of  the  Noble.    Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount 

Second  PaHHewrv  IV,  AsxTV.^cX 

1  knew,  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  c^uarrel,  but  when  the  paiiMi 
were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  %fs  as,  if  you  said  so,  then  I 
said  so;  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers;  Your  ifi%  the  only  peace- 
maker ;  much  virtue  is  in  if,  Skaktpmn. 

For  there  is  not  throug^h  all  Nature,  another  so  callous,  and  insensible  a  mea- 
ber,  as  the  worid's  postenors,  whether  you  apply  to  it  the' toe  or  the  birch. 

Preface  to  a  TsUe  of  a  TSA. 

The  war  hath  introduced  abundance  of  polysyllables,  which  will  never  be  able 
to  live  many  more  campaigns.  Speculations,  operations,  preliminaries,  amiwwis- 
dors,  palisadoes,  communication,  circumvallation,  battalions,  as  numerous  as  they 
are,  it  they  attack  us  too  frequently  in  our  coffeehouses,  we  shall  oertoinlTpit 
them  to  flight,  and  cut  off  the  rear.  Tbtier,  Na  sO. 

Speaking  of  Discord, 

She  never  went  abroad,  but  she  brought  home  such  a  bundle  of  monstrous  lies, 
as  would  have  amazed  any  mortal,  but  such  as  knew  her;  of  a  whale  that  had 
swallowed  a  fleet  of  ships ;  of  tlie  lions  being  let  om  of  the  Tower  to  destroy  ihi 
Protestant  religion;  of  tne  Pope's  being  seen  in  a  brandy-shop  at  Wapping,  Ac 

History  of  John  BfUl,  Paitl.  Ch.  1& 

The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought,  namely,  ludicrous  combi- 
nations and  oppositions,  may  be  traced  through  various  ramificatioojL 
And,  first,  fiinciful  causes  assigned  that  have  no  natural  relation  to  the 
effects  produced : 

Lancaster.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff;  1.  in  my  condition, 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.  [Eheii. 

Falstaff'.  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit;  'twere  better  than  your  dukedoau 
Grood  faith,  this  same  youne  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor  a  man  can- 
not make  liim  laugh ;  but  mat's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  There's  new 
any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  tliin  drink  doth  so  oyenwci 
their  blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  thiat  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  grvea- 
•aickness ;  and  then,  when  they  many,  they  get  wenches.  They  are  ^nerally  fools 
and  cowards ;  which  some  of  us  should  Im  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good 
sherri»-8ack  liaih  a  twofold  operation  in  it:  it  ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries 
me  there  all  the  foolish,  dull,  and  crudy  vapors  which  environ  it ;  makes  it  appie 
hensive,  quick,  forgive,  ftill  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes:  which  ddi- 
verad  oer  CO  the  voice,  the  tongue,  whlcJi  is  the  birth,  beeomes  excaUent  wit-  Tfce 
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■enond  prapertv  of  your  ezoeUent  ihemi  if,  the  wanainr  of  the  blood ,  wlueh 
before  eold  and  MtUed,  left  the  Uyer  white  aixl  pole;  whicK  is  the  badge  of  pusil- 
lanimity and  cowardice :  but  the  shenis  wanns  it,  and  makes  it  course  frrm  the 
inwards  to  the  parts  extreme ;  it  illominalcth  the  face,  wliich,  as  a  beacon,  giTss 
warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and  then  this  Tital 
commoners  and  inland  ptiiy  spirits  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who, 
great,  and  puflTd  up  with  his  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  couraee:  and  thus  ralor 
comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  wiuwut  sack,  for  that 
sets  it  a-work ;  and  learning  a  mere  hoai^l  of  gok)  kept  m  a  dcTil,  till  sack  com- 
mences it.  and  sets  it  in  act  uid  use.  Hereof  comes  it  that  rrinoe  Harry  is  Tsliant; 
for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  steril, 
and  bare  land,  manured,  husbancfed,  and  till'd,  with  excellent  endearor  of  drink- 
ing cood  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  Taliant.  If 
I  hiad  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would  teach  them,  shoukl  hi 
to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict  thcmselTes  to  sack. 

Secatid  PaH  of  Henry  IV.  Act  lY.  8c  7. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  some  body  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt : 
For  of  the  lower  encTtwo  handral, 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful ; 
And  so  much  scom'd  to  luric  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  iu  face.  Aiit^rsf,  Camo  1. 

Speaking  of  physicians, 

liO  bon  de  eette  profession  est,  qu'il  y  a  parmi  les  morts  une  honn4tet6,  one  dm- 
er6tion  la  plus  grande  du  monde ;  jamais  on  n'en  Toit  se  pLsindre  du  mMecin  qui 
I'a  tu«.  Le  Jlfidtan  malgri  M, 

Admirez  les  bontes,  admires  les  tendresses, 

De  ces  Tieux  esclares  du  sort, 
lis  ne  Bont  jamais  las  d'acqu^rir  dee  richesses, 

Pour  ceux  qui  souhaitent  leur  morL 

BeoHda.  Liaid,  he  has  so  pestered  me  with  fiames  and  stufT— I  think  I  shan't 
endure  the  sight  of  a  fire  this  twelvemonth.  Old  Bachelor,  Act  IL  Sc.  8. 

To  accoant  for  effects  by  saeh  fiintastical  causes,  beinff  highly 
ludicrous,  is  quite  improper  in  any  serious  composition.  Therefore 
the  following  passage  from  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Henrv  Wooton,  is  m  a  bad  taste. 

He  did  the  utmost  boiuids  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 
But,  like  the  brare  Pella»ui  youth,  did  moan. 
Because  that  art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  through  all  had  past. 
He  dy'd,  lest  he  should  idle  grow  at  last 

Fanciful  reasoning : 

PttUiaf.  ImboweU'd! ^if  thou  imbowel  me  to4ay,  111  giTc  you  leaire  to 

powder  me,  and  eat  me  to-morrow  1  'Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that 
hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterieit  t  I  lie,  I  am  no 
counterfeit;  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit;  Ibr  be  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man, 
who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man  thereby 
liy^Lh,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed. 

First  Pari,  Meiry  IV.  Act  V.  Sc  4. 

down.  And  the  more  pity  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this 
worid  to  drown  or  hang  thcmselTes,  more  than  their  eTen-christian. 

AmOcI,  Act  T.  Be.  1. 
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Htdr0  Wmjim\mmum,LHti% 
Btaimoe.  No»  mj  Loid,  \\n\wm  I  nigltt  Imv«  motW  for 
Omee  is  too  ooally  to  wear  orory  day. 

JAmA  A^  otovl  NMmg,  Aet  D.  80. 1 . 

JHnea.  I  sHall  be  tared  by  my  hosband;  he  hath  made  me  a  Cbrucian. 

La^imeHai,  Truly  the  more  to  blame  he ;  we  were  ChristiaiM  enoogfa  ^'^'^ 
c^eo  aa  many  es  eonld  well  lire  by  one  another:  thie  making  of  Chrittans  vifl 
raiaetheprieeofhogs;  if  wegrowalltobepoik-eaterSjWealullnothaTearaafaer 
on  the  Cfliala  fiur  money.  Merduud  tj  Vemee,  Act  IIL  8c  5. 

In  western  dime  there  ia  a  town, 

To  thoae  that  dwell  therein  well  known; 

Therefore  there  needa  no  more  be  aaid  here, 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader : 

For  brevity  ia  very  good 

When  w*  are,  or  are  not  mideratood.        ihtithmi.  Canto  L 

But  Hudibraa  gare  him  a  twitch, 

Aa  quick  aa  li^itning,  in  the  breech. 

Just  m  the  place  wh^  honor'a  lodged, 

Aa  wiae  philoaophera  hare  judg'd ; 

Becauae  a  kick  in  that  port,  more 

Httita  honor,  than  deep  wounds  before.         ibid.  Canto  IIL 

Ludicrous  junction  of  small  things  with  great,  m  of  equal  iInpo^ 

lance: 

Thia  day  black  omena  threat  the  brighteat  foir 

That  e'«r  deaeryed  a  watchfol  apiiit*8  eare : 

Some  dire  diaaster,  or  by  foroe,  or  alight: 

But  what,  or  where,  the  fatea  hare  wrapt  in  night: 

Whether  the  nrmph  ahall  break  Diana'a  law; 

Or  aome  frail  coina  jar  reoeiy^a  flaw ; 

Qr  atain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade : 

Foreet  her  pray'ra,  or  miaa  a  maaqueradw; 

Or  toae  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 

Or  whether  Ueav'n  haa  doomed  that  Shock  must  foil. 

Bape  of  ike  hkk^  Canto  IL  101. 

One  apeaka  the  glory  of  the  British  Glueen, 
And  one  deacriMa  a  charming  Indian  aereen. 

JNi.  Camo  m.  lai 

Than  flaah'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  ejjraa, 
And  acreama  of  horror  rend  th'  afllrighted  akiea. 
Not  louder  ahrieks  to  pitying  Heav'n  are  cast, 
When  huabands  or  when  lapdoga  breathe  their  last 
Or  when  rich  china  veaaela  tall'n  fi«m  hi^ 
In  g^tt'ring  duat  and  painted  fragmenta  lie  1 

Aid.  Canto  IIL  156i 

Not  youthful  kin^  in  battle  aeiz'd  alive, 

Not  acornful  virgins  who  their  charms  anrvive^ 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss, 

Nor  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kiss, 

Not  tyranta  fierce  that  unrepenting  die, 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinn'd  awiy, 

E'er  frit  auch  rage,  resentment,  and  deapair, 

Aa  thou,  aad  virgin,  for  thy  raviah'd  hair.      tbii.  Canto  IV.  3. 

Joining  things  that  in  a]^)eaiance  are  opposite.  As  for  eiampk; 
where  8ir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in  the  Spectator,  speaking  of  his 
widow, 

Thai  he  would  have  given  her  a  eoal-pit  to  have  kept  her  in  dean  linen;  and 
that  her  finger  ahould  have  aparkled  with  one  hundred  of  hia  richest 


that  promise  much  and  perform  nothii^.     Cicero  apes 
that,anicleaay«, 
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Sed  Mitis  eiM  aotiniinuiii  ridieali  geouM,  earn  aliad  esMetam^  aUod  disilar : 
hie  oobiimetiptis  noster  error  ritum  movec*  De  OrtUare,  1.  iL  cap.  C3L 

BtatHce. ^With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  fooc,  uncle,  and  monejr  enoof  h  ia 

has  purae,  aoeh  a  man  woald  win  any  woman  in  tbe  world,  if  he  could  get  her 
irood-will.  MiukAd0abmiNMmg,AaLVL&.X. 

Bt^tkict,  lh«^agbodeye,uiide,Ieanaceaehurchb3rda7-l^.    JM. 

Le  mMecin  que  I'on  m'indique 
Saille  Igatin,  le  Qrec,  rHftbran, 
Lea  bellea  lettres,  la  physique, 
La  chimie  et  la  botanique. 
Chacun  lui  donne  ion  aveu : 
n  auroit  aoaei  ma  pratique ; 
Maia  je  T«ttx  vivre  encore  un  peu. 


Again, 


Again, 


Vin^  foifl  le  jour  le  bon  Or6goire 
A  eom  de  fermer  eon  armoire. 
Oe  quoi  penae^-rous  qu'il  a  peur  % 
Belle  demande !    Glu*un  Toleur 
TrOUTant  une  facile  proie, 
Ne  lui  rariese  tout  aon  bien. 
Kob;  GMgoire  a  peur  qu*OB  na  iroia 
due  dans  aon  armoire  il  na  rien. 


L'athsmatique  Damon  a  era  que  I'air  dee  chaaipa 

R6pareroft  en  lui  le  raTa^  des  ana, 

II  rest  fait,  h  erands  firais,  transporter  en  BreUgr.a. 

OrTOTeaee  qu  a  fait  I'air  natal  qu'il  a  pria  f 

Damon  seroit  more  k  Paria : 

Damon  est  mort  k  la  campagne. 

HaTing  discussed  wit  in  th«  thought,  we  nroce«d  to  what  is  verbal 
only.  conunoDly  ealkd  a  play  of  words,  Tnis  sort  of  wit  depends, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  choosing  a  word  that  has  different  signifi- 
cations :  by  that  artince  hocus-pocus  tricks  are  nlayed  in  language, 
and  thoughts  plain  and  simple  take  on  a  yery  difiereni  appearance. 
Plaf  ia  nacesaary  for  man,  in  order  to  refresh  him  after  labor :  and 
accordingly  man  loves  play,  even  so  much  as  to  relish  tt  play  of 
words :  and  it  is  happy  tor  us,  that  words  can  be  employed,  not  only 
for  vaefuf  purposes,  but  also  for  our  amusement.  Tnis  amusemen^ 
thoit^h  bumble  and  low,  unbends  the  mind ;  and  is  relished  by  some 
at  alltimes,  and  by  all  at  some  times. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  low  species  of  wit,  has  among  all  nations 
been  a  favorite  entertainment,  in  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress 
toward  refinement  of  taste  and  mannas,  and  has  gradually  gone  into 
disrepute.  As  soon  as  a  language  is  formed  into  a  system,  and  the 
nieaninff  of  words  is  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  opportunity 
ia  afforded  for  expressions  that,  by  the  double  meaning  of  some 
words,  give  a  ftuniliar  thought  the  appearance  of  being  new;  and 
the  penetration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified  in  detecting  thm 
true  sense  disguised  under  the  double  meaning.  That  this  sort  of 
wit  was  in  England  deemad  a  reputable  umusement,  during  the 
reigns  of  Eliza^h  and  James  I.,  is  vouched  by  the  works  of  Shak- 
apeare,  and  even  by  the  writings  of  grave  divines,  fiut  it  cannot  have 

•  But  you  know  that  it  ia  the  masked  kind  of  the  ludicroua  when  we  expastona 
thing  and  another  ia  said— here  We  laugh  at  our  own  mistake. 

Dt  OraUn,  L  iLei^  O 
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maj  long  endurance :  for  as  language  ripens,  and  the  meaning  ftf 
words  is  more  and  more  ascertained,  words  held  to  be  synonjrmooa 
diminish  daily ;  and  when  those  that  remain  have  been  more  than 
once  employed,  the  pleasure  vanishes  with  the  novelty. 

I  proceed  to  examples,  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed into  different  classes. 

A  seeming  resemblance  from  the  double  meaning  of  a  word: 

Beneath  this  stone  my  wife  doth  lie; 
She's  now  at  rest,  and  so  am  I. 

A  seeming  contrast  from  the  same  cause,  termed  a  vtrbai  mmttiU' 
tii,  which  has  no  despicable  effect  in  ludicrous  subjects : 

While  Iris  his  cosmetic  wash  would  try 

To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die, 

Somi  <iSK  for  charms,  and  others  philters  choose, 

To  gaii.  Oorinna,  and  their  quartans  lose.     DitpemMmrf,  Canto  9 

And  how  firail  nymphs,  ofi  by  abortion,  aim 

To  lose  a  substance,  to  preserve  a  name.  IHd.  Canto  S. 

While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  aaaicnations  give. 
Other  seeming  connections  from  the  same  cause : 

Will  you  employ  your  conqu'rinr  swoid. 

To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  woidl  AUkrm*,  Caalo  S. 

To  whom  the  knight  with  comely  grace 

Put  off  his  hat  to  put  his  case.  Ai^Pait3.C«BS»3 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyranu.  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna !  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take—and  sometimes  tea. 

Jiape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  S.  L  S. 
O'er  their  quietus  where  fat  jud^  dose. 
And  luU  their  cough  and  conscience  to  repouB. 

Dispenmrf,  Caaio  1- 

Speaking  of  Prince  Eugene: 

This  general  is  a  great  taker  of  snuff  as  well  as  of  towns. 

Poptf  Egf  !•  tA«  hmk. 

Ezul  mentisque  domusque.  HUUmmfkmi^  L  tz.  409. 

The  exile  from  his  mind  and  his  hane. 

^    A  soeming  opposition  from  the  same  cause : 

Hie  quieecit  qui  nunquam  quisvit. 
Here  he  rests,  who  never  rested. 


Again* 


duel  Agea oette  Iris,  donton fiuttantdebnut « 

Me  demandoit  Cliton  na|;uire. 

n  taut,  dis-je,  vous  satistaire, 

Elle  a  vingt  ans  le  j6ur,  et  cinquante  ans  la  mdt. 

So  like  the  chanoes  are  of  love  and  war, 
That  they  alone  in  this  distinguish'd  are; 
In  love  the  tictors  from  the  vanquish'd  fly, 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 

What  new  found  witchcraft  was  in  thee, 

With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  7 

Strange  ait;  like  him  that  should  devise 

To  make  a  burning-glass  of  ice.  CfM^ft 
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Wit  of  this  kind  is  ansuitable  in  a  serioos  poem ;  witness  tlia  fel* 
lowing  line  in  Pope's  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady: 

Cold  is  that  breast  which  wann'd  the  world  before. 

This  sort  of  writing  is  finely  burlesqued  by  Swift: 

Her  handf  the  ■oftask  erer  felt, 

Though  cold  would  biun,  though  dry  would  mdt 

Taking  a  word  in  a  difierent  sense  from  what  is  meant,  comsi 
under  wit,  because  it  occasions  some  slight  degree  of  surprise: 

BaUriee.  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry  Heigh  hot  for  a  husband. 

Pedro.  Lfady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beatrice.  I  would  rather  hare  one  of  your  father's  gettine.  Hath  your  grace 
ne'er  a  brother  like  youl  Your  lather  got  excellent  nusl^ewlt,  if  a  maid  could 
come  by  them.  Mwck  Ado  about  N^^ahg,  Act  II.  8c.  1. 

Pahiaf,  My  honest  lads,  I  wUl  tell  you  what  I  am  ab"v.i. 
PisUt.  Two  yards  and  more. 

FkUslaff.  No  quips,  now,  Pistol :  indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  two  y.«rds  about  \ 
but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ;  I  am  about  thrift. 

Akrry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I.  3n  3. 

Lo,  Sands. By  your  leave,  sweet  ladies. 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me : 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne  BuUen.  Was  he  mad,  sir ! 

Sisnds.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too ; 
But  he  wouU  bite  none K.  Henry  VIIL 

An  assertion  that  bears  a  double  meaning,  one  right,  one  wrong, 
but  80  introduced  as  to  direct  us  to  the  wroncf  meaning,  is  a  species  of 
bastard  wit,  which  is  distinguished  from  alTothers  by  the  name  pun 
For  example, 

Paris. Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you. 

To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd. 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  Kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

TroUus  and  Cressida,  Act  III.  8c  1. 

The  pun  is  in  the  close.  The  word  disarm  has  a  double  meaning; 
it  signifies  to  take  off  a  man's  armor,  and  also  to  subdue  him  in  fight. 
We  are  directed  to  the  latter  sense  by  the  context ;  but,  with  regard 
to  Helen,  the  word  holds  only  true  in  the  former  sense.  I  go  on  with 
other  examples : 

E^se  nihil  dicis  quicquid  petis,  improbe  Cinna: 

Si  nil,  Cinna,  petis,  nil  tibi,  Cinna,  nego.   Miirtial,  1.  3.  epigr.  61. 

You  say,  wicked  Cinna,  that  you  ask  nothing— 
If  you  ask  nothing,  I  deny  you  nothing. 

Jocondus  geminum  imposuit  tibi,  Sequana  pontem ; 
Hunc  tn  jure  potes  dicere  pontificem.  Sanajta/riMi. 

Sequana,  Jocondus  Jj^^ed  a  double  bridge  over  thee— Well  mayst  thoa  eai. 
lim  a  bridge-maker.    (Pontifex,  a  priest) 

N.  B.  Joeondiu  was  a  monk, 

CMief  Justice.  Well !  the  truth  is,  Sir  Jolin,  you  live  in  mat  infamy. 
FkUstaff.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live  in  less. 
Chief  Justice.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great 
F^ttlstaff,  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  wouM  my  means  were  greater,  ana 
my  waist  slenderer.  Second  Part,  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  Be.  9. 


iM  «»•  rciL  It 

Ctlm.  1  vnr  ymt  hmt  wilb  me,  I  can  go  no  ftn^Br. 

CUwn,  For  mr jpait,  I  had  rather  bear  wUh  vou  than  bear  70a:  701 1  AmM 
oear  ho  eron  if  I  did  bear  you :  for  I  think  you  nare  no  money  in  your  pmae. 

iUyM»ltteU,AetIL8&4. 

Ha  that  inpoaea  an  oath  makes  it, 

Not  he  that  for  conyenienoe  takea  it ; 

Tiien  how  can  any  man  be  said 

To  break  an  oath  he  nerer  made  1  Aultftras,  Part  S.  CaoioS 

The  seyenth  satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace  is  parpoaely  eontttYed 

o  introduce  at  the  close  a  most  execrable  pun.  Talking  of  some  iala- 

mous  wretch,  whose  name  was  Rex  RupiUus, 

Persius  exclamat,  Per  ma^os,  Bnite,  deos  te 

Oro,  qui  reges  consueria  tollere,  cur  non 

Hune  regem  jugulaa  1    Operum  hoe^  mihi  crade,  imeivm  est 

By  all  the  immortal  gods,  O  Brute, 
To  thee  I  make  my  terrent  suit, 
Thou,  that  art  wont,  all  kin^  to  kill, 
Use  this  king  also  as  ^ou  wilt ; 
For  take  my  word,  it  is  the  task 
Of  him  that  bears  both  ax  and  mask. 

Though  playing  with  words  is  a  mark  of  a  mind  at  ease,  and  dis- 
posed to  any  sort  of  amusement,  we  must  not  thence  conclude  that 
playing  with  words  is  always  ludicrous.  Words  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  thought,  that  if  the  subject  be  really  grave,  it  will  not 
appear  ludicrous  even  in  that  fantastic  dress.  I  am,  however,  fiir 
from  recommending  it  in  any  serious  performance :  on  the  contrary, 
the  discordance  between  the  thought  and  expression  must  be  disa* 
gieeable ;  witness  the  following  specimen. 

He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam,  under  whose  practices  he  hath  per- 
secuted time  with  hope :  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  nrooesa,  but  only  ths 
kiaing  of  hope  by  time.  AWs  WeU  (kal  Ends  WeU,  Act  I.  Sc  I. 

K.  Henry.  O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wiH  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  1 

Secojid  Part,  K.  Henrf  IV, 

If  any  one  shall  observe  that  there  is  a  third  species  of  wit,  diflfer- 
ent  from  those  mentioned,  consisting  in  sounds  merely,  I  am  willing 
to  give  it  place.  And  Indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that  many  of  Ho£ 
bras's  double  rhymes  come  under  the  definition  of  wit  given  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter :  they  are  ludicrous,  and  their  singularity 
occasions  some  degree  of  surprise.  Swift  is  no  less  successful  than 
Butler  in  this  sort  of  wit;  witness  tbe  following  insuinces:  €hi- 
dess — Boddtce.  Pliny — Nicolini.  hcaria^* — Ckariotg,  Mitre — 
Niirt.     Dragon — Suffragan, 

A  repfirtee  may  hanpen  to  be  witty :  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  tpeeiea  of  wit ;  because  there  are  many  repartees  extremely 
smart,  and  yet  extremely  serious.  I  give  the  toUowine  exampleL  A 
certain  petulant  Greek,  objecting  to  Anacharsis  that  he  was  a  Scy- 
thian :  True,  says  Anacharsis,  my  country  disgraces  me,  but  yoa 
disgrace  your  country.  This  fine  turn  gives  surprise ;  but  it  is  &r 
from  being  ludicrous. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

CUSTOM  AND  HABIT. 

Cosum  and  habit  diaiinguiihed — ^EflfeeU  of  habit  either  aetiTe  or  patMTo— 
The  influence  of  habit  in  youth,  in  miilcUe  age,  and  in  old  age^Habita  rite  and 
deeline  gradually — Thinn  moderately  agreeable  become  habitual  eooner  than 
chose  highly  agreeable ;  the  same  ii  applicable  to  pleaauree  of  the  inferior  aenaes 
— Lengtn  of  time  aa  well  aa  frequency  of  acts,  neeeaaary  to  introduce  an  aetiTe 
habits- Afireeabje  objecta  oftaaCe  are  not  mode  habitual,  but  produce  aatiety  and 
disguaiF— The  same  true  with  respect  to  objects  extremely  agreeable — Violent  pas- 
sions not  8tren|;thened  by  repetition — DiflTerence  between  natural  appetites  and 
habit — The  |>ain  of  habit  less  under  our  power,  than  that  which  aMses  fitxn  a 
w^ant  of  gratification,  and  the  delight  not  greater^Diiference  between  generic 
and  specific  habita—Moderote  pleaauroi  produce  a  generic  habit— Ooodeffecu 
of  misery—- Gk)od  effects  of  society — Final  cause  of  custom  or  painful  business 
— Custom  softens  pain — As  another  final  cause,  it  pots  the  rich  and  the  poor  on 
a  level — lUustisteo — Our  native  sensibility  biassed  by  custom. 

Viewing  man  as  under  the  influence  of  novelty,  would  one  sus- 
pect that  custom  also  should  influence  him?  and  yet  our  nature  is 
equally  susceptible  of  each :  not  only  in  different  objects,  but  fre- 
Guently  in  the  same.  When  an  object  is  new,  it  is  enchanting: 
familiarity  renders  it  indifferent;  and  custom,  after  a  longer  &mi- 
liarity,  makes  it  again  disagreeable.  Human  nature,  diversified 
with  many  and  various  springs  of  action,  is  wonderfully,  and, 
indulging  the  expression,  intricately  constructed. 

Custom  has  such  influence  upon  many  of  our  feelings,  by  warp- 
ing and  varying  them,  that  we  must  attend  to  its  operations  if  we  would 
be  acquainted  with  human  nature.  This  subject,  in  itself  obscure, 
has  been  much  neglected ;  and  a  complete  analysis  of  it  would  be 
no  easy  task.  I  pretend  only  to  toucn  it  cursorily ;  hoping,  how- 
ever,  that  what  is  nere  laid  down,  will  dispose  diligent  inquirers  to 
attempt  farther  discoveries. 

Custom  respects  the  action,  halnt  the  agent  By  custom  we  mean 
a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  same  act ;  and  by  habit,  the  effect  that 
custom  has  on  the  agent.  This  effect  maybe  either  active,  witness 
the  dexterity  produced  by  custom  in  performing  certain  exercises ; 
or  passive,  as  when  a  thing  makes  an  impression  on  us  diflerent 
from  what  it  did  originally.  The  latter  only,  as  relative  to  the  sen- 
sitive part  of  our  nature,  comes  under  the  present  undertaking. 

This  subject  is  intricate :  some  pleasures  are  fortified  by  custom ; 
and  yet  custom  begets  familiarity,  and  consequently  indifference  :* 
in  many  instances,  satiety  and  disgust  are  the  consequences  of  reitera- 
tion :  again,  though  custom  blunts  the  edge  of  distress  and  of  pain, 
yec  the  want  of  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been  Ion?  accustomed, 
IS  a  sort  of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  through  all  the  intricacies 
of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable  present 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  much  infloeneed 

*  If  all  the  year  were  joying  holidayB, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  aa  to  work : 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd  for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

First  Part  Btwry  IV,  Act  I.  8c  X 

n 
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by  CQStom :  it  has  an  effect  upon  our  pleaanrea,  apoo  our  actioaSi 
and  even  upon  our  thoughts  and  sentiments.  Habit  makes  oo  figure 
during  the  vivacity  of  youth :  in  middle  age  it  gains  ground ;  and  ia 
old  age  governs  without  control.  In  that  period  of  life,  generally 
speaking,  we  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  take  exercise  at  a  cenain  hour, 
go  to  rest  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direction  of  habit :  nay,  a 
particular  seat,  mble,  bed,  comes  to  be  essential :  and  a  habit  in  any 
of  ibese  cannot  be  controlled  without  uneasiness. 

Any  slight  or  moderate  pleasure  frequently  reiterated  for  a  long 
lime,  forms  a  peculiar  connection  between  us  and  the  thing  that 
causes  the  pleasure.  This  connection,  termed  kabiit  has  the  efiect 
to  awaken  our  desire  or  appetite  for  that  thing  when  it  returns  doc 
as  usual.  During  the  course  of  enjoyment,  the  pleasure  rises  insensi- 
bly higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be  established;  at  which  lime  the 
pleasure  is  at  its  height  It  continues  not  however  stationary:  the 
same  customary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  height,  brings  it 
down  again  by  insensible  degrees,  even  lower  than  it  was  at  first : 
but  of  that  circumstance  I  shall  treat  afterward.  What  at  pre^cM 
we  have  in  view,  is  to  prove  by  experiments,  that  those  things  which 
at  first  are  but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  aptest  to  become  habitual 
Spiritous  liquors,  at  first  scarcely  agreeable,  readily  produce  an  ha- 
bitual appetite :  and  custom  prevails  so  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond 
of  things  originally  disagreeable,  such  as  coffee,  assaiiaetida,  and 
tobacco :  which  is  pleasantly  illustrated  by  Congreve : 

FainaU.  For  a  passionate  lover,  methiaks  you  are  a  man  eomewbat  loo  dis- 
cerning in  the  failings  of  your  mistress. 

MirabcU.  And  for  a  discerning  man,  somewhat  too  passionate  a  lover ;  for  I 
like  her  with  all  her  faults ;  nay,  like  her  for  her  fitults.  Uer  Mlies  are  ao  natmi. 
or  so  artful,  that  they  become  her;  and  those  afiectations  which  in  anotber  woman 
would  be  odious,  serve  but  to  make  her  more  agreeable.  FU  tdl  thee,  FaiD<uI, 
«he  once  us'd  me  with  that  insolence,  that  in  revenge  I  took  her  to  pieces,  siftni 
h'^r,  and  separated  her  failings ;  I  study'd  'em,  and  got  'em  by  rote.  The  cais- 
logue  was  so  lam,  that  I  was  not  witnout  hopes,  one  day  or  other,  to  bate  hrr 
lieartily :  to  wliich  end  I  so  us'd  myself  to  think  of  'em,  that  at  length,  eontrary  to 
inv  design  and  expectation,  they  ^ave  me  every  hour  less  and  less  diatuibancr ; 
till  in  a  few  days,  it  became  habitual  to  me  to  remember  'em  without  being  dis- 
jjt'iased.  They  are  now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties ;  and  m  all 
probability,  in  a  little  time  longer,  I  shall  like  'em  as  well. 

T%e  Wof  p/tke  W^M,  Act  L  Sc.  3. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably  confined,  becomes, 
however,  so  agreeable  by  custom,  that  a  sailor  in  his  walk  on  shore, 
confines  himself  commonly  within  the  same  bounds.  I  knew  a  roan 
who  had  relinquished  the  sea  for  a  country  life:  in  the  comer  of  his 
<:arJen  he  reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  level  summit,  resembling 
most  accurately  a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  shape  but  in  size ;  ond 
here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca,  Governor  Kane  made  an 
excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the  island ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants 
adhere  to  the  old  road,  though  not  only  longer  but  extremely  bad* 

*  Custom  is  a  second  nature.     Formerly,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  had  no 
•»lace  for  meeting  but  the  street,  open  to  every  variety  of  weather.    An  excbanjp*     ' 
wns  erected  for  them  with  convenient  piazzas.    Bat  so  ri vetted  were  they  to  dirlr 
a.-cu.iomed  place,  that  in  order  to  dislodge  them,  the  magistrates  were  foited  ts 
ureak  up  Uie  pavement,  and  to  render  the  place  a  heap  of  rough  Monet. 
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Play,  or  gaming,  at  first  barely  amusing  by  the  occupation  it  affords, 
becomes  in  time  extremely  agreeable ;  and  is  frequently  prosecuted 
with  ayidity,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  business  of  life.  The  sane 
observation  is  applicable  to  the  pleasures  of  the  internal  senses,  thoso 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  particular:  children  have  scarcely  any 
sense  of  these  pleasures;  and  men  very  little  who  are  in  the  state  of 
nature  without  culture :  our  taste  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves 
slowly ;  but  is  capable  of  growing  stronger  than  any  other  appetite 
in  human  nature. 

To  introduce  an  active  habit,  frequency,  of  acts  is  not  sufficient 
without  length  of  time:  the  quickest  succession  of  acts  in  a  short 
time,  is  not  sufficient;  nor  a  slow  succession  in  the  longest  time. 
The  effect  mast  be  produced  by  a  moderate  soft  action,  and  a  long 
series  of  easy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by  short  intervals. 
Nor  are  these  sufficient  without  regul^irity  in  the  time,  place,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  action  :  the  more  uniform  any  operation 
is,  the  sooner  it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  equally  in  a 
passive  habit;  variety  in  any  remsrkable  degree,  prevents  the  effect: 
thus  any  particular  food  will  scarcely  ever  become  habitual,  where 
the  manner  of  dressing  it  is  varied.  The  circumstances  then  reqni- 
site  to  augment  a  moderate  pleasure,  and  at  the  long  run  to  form  a 
habit,  are  weak  uniform  acts,  reiterated  during  a  long  course  of  time 
without  any  considerable  interruption :  every  agreeable  cause  that 
operates  in  this  manner,  will  grow  habitual. 

AJection  and  aversion,  as  distinguished  from  passion  onthe  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  from  original  disposition,  are  in  reality  habits 
respecting  particular  objects,  acquired  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 
The  pleasure  of  social  intercourse  with  any  person,  must  originally 
be  faint,  and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order  to  establish  the  habit  of 
affection.  Afiection  thus  generated,  whether  it  be  friendship  or  love, 
seldom  swells  into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  passion;  but  is 
however  the  strongest  cement  that  can  bind  together  two  individuals 
of  the  human  species.  In  like  manner,  a  slight  degree  of  disgust 
oflen  reiterated,  with  regularity,  grows  into  the  habit  of  aversion, 
which  Commonly  stibsists  for  life. 

Objects  of  taste  that  are  delicious,  &r  from  tending  to  become 
habitual,  are  apt,  by  indulgence^ to  produce  satiety  and  disgust:  no 
man  contracts  a  habit  of  sugar,  honey,  or  sweetmeats,  as  he  does  of 

tobacco : 

Dulcta  non  ferimus ;  succo  renoTamnr  amaro. 

Ond.  Art.  Amand.  1. 3 

We  tire  of  rweeta — wc  arc  renovated  by  bitter  juices. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  delicioosness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite ; 
Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  lore  doth  so ; 
Too  swifl  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  Se.  6. 

The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  all  objects  that  being 
f^viremely  agreeable  raise  violent  passions :  such  passions  are  in- 
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compatible  wtth  a  habit  of  any  sort ;  and  in  paiticulmr  tlMT  never 
produce  afTection  nor  aversion;  a  man  who  at  first  sight  uiUs  vio- 
Icntly  in  love,  has  a  strong  desire  of  enjoyment,  but  no  afiection  &r 
the  woman  :*  a  man  who  is  surprised  wiil^  an  unexpected  frvor, 
burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  gratitude,  without  havftig  any 
afiection  for  his  benefactor :  neither  does  desire  of  vengeance  ibr  an 
atrocious  injury,  involve  aversion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  say  why  moderate  plesisurea  gather 
strength  by  custom :  but  two  causes  concur  to  prevent  that  ettocx  is 
the  more  intense  pleasures.  These,  by  an  oriffinal  law  in  oar 
nature,  increase  quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no  lest 
precipitation  ;t  and  custom  is  too  slow  in  its  operation  to  overcome 
that  law.  The  other  cause  is  no  less  powerful:  exquisite  pleasure 
is  extremely  fatiguing ;  occasioning,  as  a  naturalist  would  say,  great 
expense  of  animal  spirits  \X  (tnd  of  such  the  mind  cannot  bear  so 
frequent  gratification,  as  to  superinduce  a  habit :  if  the  thing  that 
raises  the  pleasure  return  before  the  miad  have  recovered  its  tone 
and  relish,  disgust  ensues  instead  of  pleasure. 

A  habit -never  fails  to  admonish  us  of  the  wonted  time  of  gratifica- 
tion, by  raising  a  pain  for  want  of  the  object,  and  a  desire  to  have  it 
The  pain  of  want  is  always  first  felt;  the  desire  naturally  follows: 
and  upon  presenting  the  object,  both  vanish  instantaneously.  Thus, 
a  man  accustomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end  of  the  usual  interval, 
a  confused  pain  of  want ;  which  at  first  points  at  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, though  it  soon  settles  upon  its  accustomed  object :  and  the 


*  Violent  love  without  affection  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  following  story. 
When  Constantinople  waa  taken  by  the  Turks,  Irene,  a  young  Qreek  of  an  ilhi*> 
trious  family,  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Mahomet  II.,  who  was  at  that  time  in  tht 
prime  of  youth  and  glory.  His  sarage  heart  bein^  subdued  by  her  charms,  be 
shut  himself  up  with  her,  denying  access  even  to  his  ministers.  Lore  obtained 
such  ascendant,  as  to  make  him  frequently  abandon  the  army,  and  fly  to  his 
Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  victory  was  no  longer  the  monarch's  tavorite  pAssioo. 
The  Boldien,  accustomed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur ;  and  the  infection  apead 
even  among  the  commanders.  The  Basha  Mustapha,  consulting  the  fidelitv  he 
owed  his  master,  was  the  first  who  durst  acquaint  him  of  the  discourses  ndkl 
publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory. 

The  sultan,  after  a  gloomy  silence,  formed  his  resolution.  He  ordered  Mus- 
tapha to  assemble  the  troops  next  morning ;  and  then  with  precipitation  retired  lo 
Irene's  apartment  Never  before  did  that  princess  appear  so  charming;  never 
before  did  the  prince  bestow  so  many  warm  caresses.  To  me  a  new  loatre  to 
her  beauty,  he  exhorted  her  women,  next  mominf,  to  bestow  Uietr  otmost  ait  aad 
care  on  her  dress.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army, 
and  pulling  off  her  veil,  demandea  of  the  Bashas,  with  a  fierce  look,  whether  they 
had  ever  beheld  such  a  beauty  1  After  an  awful  pause,  Mahomet,  with  one  hand 
laying  hold  of  the  youne  Greek  bv  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  other  pulling 
out  his  scimitar,  severed  the  heaa  ftt>m  the  body  at  one  stroke.  Then  turning  to 
hisjgrandees,  with  eyes  wild  and  furious,  "  This  sword,"  said  he, "  when  it  is  my 
wil^  knows  to  cut  the  bands  of  love."  However  strange  it  may  appear,  we  learn 
from  experience,  that  desire  of  enjoyment,  may  consist  with  the  roost  brutal  aver- 
sion, directed  both  to  the  same  woman.  Of  tnis  we  have  a  noted  example  in  tha 
first  book  of  Sully's  Memoirs  j  to  which  I  choose  to  refer  the  reader;  for  it  u  too 
gross  to  be  transcribed, 
t  See  Chap.  8.  Part  3. 

a.iLi?*'^  ^?y^'  "P*'"  ^^  husband's  reformation,  expreaaes  to  her  firiend  tke 
SS^fjSy"?'™^*  "^  ••tiafied;  SirCharlaa  haa  made  me  hi4ypy,  ef«i  to  a 
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may  be  observed  in  persons  addicted  to  drinking,  vrho  are  often  in 
an  uneasy  restless  state  before  tbev  tbink  of  the  bottle.  In  pleasnrea 
indalged  regularly,  and  at  equal  intervals,  tbe  appetite,  remarkablv 
obsequious  to  custom,  returns  regularly  witb  tbe  usual  time  of  grati- 
fication ;  not  sooner,  even  thougb  tbe  object  be  presented.  Tkis 
pain  of  want  arising  from  babit,  seems  directly  opposite  to  tbat  of 
satiety;  and  it  must  appear  singular,  tbat  frequency  of  gratification 
should  produce  efiects  so  opposite,  as  are  tbe  pains  of  excess  and 
of  want. 

Tbe  appetites  tbat  respect  tbe  preservation  and  propagation  of  our 
species,  are  attended  witn  a  pain  of  want  similar  to  tbat  occasioned 
by  babit :  bunger  and  tbirst  are  uneasy  Sensations  of  want,  wkicb 
alwasrs  precede  the  desire  of  eating  or  drinking;  and  a  pain  for 
Mrant  of  carnal  enjoyment  precedes  tbe  desire  of  an  object.  Tbe 
pain  being  tbus  felt  independent  of  an  object,  cannot  be  cured  but 
by  gratification.  Very  difieren:  is  an  ordinary  passion,  in  wbich 
desire  precedes  tbe  pain  of  want:  sucb  a  passion  cannot  exist  but 
mrhile  the  object  is  in  view;  and  therefore,  by  removing  tbe  object 
out  of  thought,  it  vanishes,  with  its  desire,  and  pain  of  want.* 

Tbe  natural  appetites  above  mentioned  difier  from  babit  in  tbe 
following  particular :  they  have  an  undetermined  direction  toward 
all  objects  of  gratification  in  general ;  whereas  an  habitual  ajmetite 
is  directed  to  a  particular  object :  the  attachment  we  have  by  babit 
to  a  particular  woman,  differs  widely  from  the  natural  passion  which 
comprehends  tbe  whole  sex ;  and  the  habitual  relish  for  a  particular 
dish  is  far  from  being  the  same  witb  a  vague  appetite  for  food. 
Tbat  difference  notwithstanding,  it  is  still  remarkable,  that  nature 
has  enforced  the  gratification  of  certain  natural  appetites  essential 
to  the  species,  by  a  pain  of  the  same  sort  with  that  which  habit 
produces. 

The  pain  of  habit  is  less  under  our  power  than  any  other  pain 
cbat  arises  from  want  of  gratification :  hunger  and  tbirst  are  more 
easily  endured,  especially  at  first,  than  an  unusual  intermission  of 
any  habitual  pleasure :  persons  are  often  heard  declaring,  they  would 
forego  sleep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  must  not,  however, 
conclude,  that  tbe  gratification  of  an  habitual  appetite  afibrds  tbe 
same  delight  with  the  gratification  of  one  that  is  natural :  far  from  it ; 
the  pain  of  want  only  is  greater. 

The  slow  and  reiterated  acts  that  produce  a  habit,  strengthen  the 
mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual  pleasure  in  greater  quantity  and  more 
frequency  than  originally ;  and  by  tbat  means  a  habit  of  intemperate 
gratification  is  oAen  formed :  afler  unbounded  acts  of  intemperance, 
the  habitual  relish  is  soon  restored,  and  the  pain  for  want  of  enjoy- 
ment returns  with  fresh  vigor. 

The  causes  of  ihe  present  emotions  hitherto  in  view,  are  either  an 
individual,  such  as  a  companion,  a  certain  dwelling-place,  a  certain 
amusement ;  or  a  particular  species,  such  as  coffee,  mutton,  or  any 
other  food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  such.  A  constant  train  of 
trifling  diversions,  may  form  such  a  habit  in  the  mind,  that  it  cannot 

•  See  Chap.  2.  Part  3 
17» 
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be  easy  a  moment  without  amusement :  a  rariety  in  the  objects  pre^ 
Tents  a  habit  as  to  any  one  in  particular ;  but  as  the  train  is  uniform 
with  respect  to  amusement,  the  habit  is  formed  according^ly ;  and  that 
sort  of  habit  may  be  denominated  a  generic  habit,  in  opposition  to 
the  former,  which  is  a  specific  hahit.  A  habit  of  a  town-life,  of 
country  sports,  of  solitude,  of  reading,  or  of  business,  where  sn£* 
ciently  varied,  are  instknees  of  generic  habits.  Every  specific  habit 
has  a  mixture  of  the  generic ;  for  the  habit  of  any  one  sort  of  food 
makes  the  taste  agreeable,  and  we  are  fond  of  that  taste  wherever 
found.  Thus  a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual  object,  takes  up  with 
what  most  resejnbles  it ;  deprived  of  tobacco,^  any  bitter  herb  will  do, 
rather  than  want:  a  habit  of  punch,  makes  wine  a  good  resource: 
accustomed  to  the  sweet  society  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man, 
unhappily  deprived  of  his  beloved  object,  inclines  the  sooner  to  a 
second.  In  general,  when  we  are  deprived  of  a  habitual  object,  we 
are  fond  of  its  qualities  in  any  other  object. 

The  reasons  are  assigned  above,  why  the  causes  of  intense  plea- 
sure become  nor  readily  habitual :  but  now  we  discover,  that  these 
reasons  conclude  only  against  specific  habits.  In  the  case  of  a 
weak  pleasure,  a  habit  is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  o( 
reiteration,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  intense  pleasure,  produces  satiety 
and  disgust.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  satiety  and  disgust  have  no 
effect,  except  as  to  that  thing  singly  which  occasions  them :  a  surfeit 
of  honey  produces  not  a  loathing  of  sugar;  and  intemperance  with 
one  woman  produces  no  disrelish  of  the  same  pleasure  with  othera 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  account  for  a  generic  habit  in  any  intense  plea- 
sure'..^the  delight  we  had  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  infiaues 
the  imagination,  and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  search  for  the  same 
gratification  in  whatever  other  subject  it  can  be  found.  And  thus 
uniform  frequency  in  gratifying  the  same  passion  upon  diflerent 
objects,  produces  at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this  manner^  one 
acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high  and  poignant  sauces,  rich  dress, 
fine  eauipages,  crowds  of  company,  ana  in  whatever  is  commonly 
termed  pleasure.  There  concurs,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  this 
habit,  a  peculiarity  observed  above,  that  reiteration  of  acts  enlarges 
the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  mort^  plentiful  gratification  t^n 
originally,  with  regard  to  frequency  as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  specific  habit  cannot  be  formed 
but  upon  a  moderate  pleasure,  a  generic  habit  may  be  formed  upon 
any  sort  of  pleasure,  moderate  or  immoderate,  that  has  variety  of 
objects.  The  only  difference  is,  that  a  weak  pleasure  runs  naturally 
into  a  specific  habit;  whereas  an  intense  pleasure  is  altogether 
averse  to  such  a  habit.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  singular  cases  that 
a  moderate  pleasure  produces  a  generic  habit;  but  an  intense  plea- 
sure cannot  produce  any  other  habit. 

The  appetites  that  respect  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the 
species,  are  formed  into  habit  in  a  peculiar  manner:  the  time  as 
well  as  measure  of  their  gratification  are  much  under  the  power  of 
custom;  which,  by  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  oc^^asioni 
a  proportional  change  in  the  appetites.     Thus,  if  ihe  body  be  grado- 
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ally  formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food  at  stated  timet*  the  appetite 
is  regulated  accordingly ;  and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  u 
difierent  habit  of  body  ia  introduced  by  a  difierent  practice.  Here 
it  wouid  seem,  that  the  change  is  not  made  upon  the  mind,  which  ia 
commonly  the  case  in  passive  habits,  but  upon  the  body. 

When  rich  food  ia  brought  down  by  ingredients  of  a  plainer  Caste, 
the  composition  is  susceptible  of  a  specific  habit  Thus  the  sweet 
taste  of  sugar,  rendered  less  poignant  in  a  mixture,  may,  in  course 
of  time,  produce  a  specific  habit  for  such  oixture.  As  moderate 
pleasures,  by  becoming  more  intense,  tend  to  generic  habits:  so 
intense  pleasures,  by  becoming  more  moderate,  tend  to  specific  habits. 

The  beauty  of  tlie  human  figure,  by  a  special  recommendation  of 
nature,  appears  to  us  supreme,  amid  the  great  variety  of  beauteous 
forms  bestowed  upon  animals  The  various  degrees  in  which  indi- 
viduals enjoy  that  property,  render  it  an  object,  sometimes  of  a 
moderate,  sometimes  of  an  intense  passion.  The  moderate  passion 
admitting  frequent  reiteration  without  diminution,  and  occupying  the 
mind  without  exhausting  it,  turns  gradually  stronger  till  it  becomes 
a  habit  Nay,  instances  are  not  wanting,  of  a  face,  at  first  disagree- 
able, afterward  rendered  inditTerent  bv  familiarity,  and  at  length 
agreeable  by  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  consummate  beauty,  at 
the  very  first  glance,  fills  the  mind  so  as  to  admit  no  increase. 
Enjoyment  lessens  the  pleasure  ;*  and  if  often  repeated,  ends  com- 
monly in  satiety  and  disgust.  The  impressions  made  by  consummate 
beauty,  in  a  gradual  succession  from  lively  to  faint,  constitute  a  series 
opposite  to  that  of  ftiint  impressions  waxing  gradually  more  lively, 
till  they  produce  a  specific  nabit  But  the  mind,  when  accustomed 
to  beauty,  contracts  a  relish  for  it  in  general,  though  often  repelled 
from  particular  objects  by  the  pain  of  satiety :  and  thus  a  generic 
habit  IS  formed,  of  which  inconstancy  in  love  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence ;  for  a  generic  habit,  comprehending  every  beautiful  object, 
is  an  invincible  obstruction  to  a  specific  habit,  which  is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  deserves  more  than  a  cursory  view.  Though  the  pleasant 
emotion  of  beauty  diflfers  widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite,  yet 
when  both  are  directed  to  the  same  object,  they  produce  a  very  strong 
complex  passion:!  enjoyment  in  that  case  must  be  exquisite;  and 
therefore  more  apt  to  produce  satiety,  than  in  any  other  case  what- 
ever. This  is  a  never-failing  effect,  where  consummate  beauty  in 
the  one  party,  meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great  sensibility 
in  the  other.  What  I  am  here  explaining,  is  true  without  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  they  must  be  insensible  upon  whom  it  makes  no  impres- 
sion :  n  deserves  well  to  be  pondered  by  the  young  and  the  amorous, 
who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  society,  are  too  often  blindly  impelled 
by  the  animal  pleasure  merely,  inflamea  by  beauty,  It  may  indeed 
happen,  after  the  pleasure  ia  gone,  and  go  it  miist  with  a  swift  pace, 
that  a  new  connection  is  formed  upon  more  dignified  and  more  lasting 
principles :  but  this  is  a  dangerous  experiment :  for  even  supposing 
good  sense,  good  t  mper,  and  internal  merit  of  every  sort,  yet  a  new 
•  See  C  oap.  2.  Part  3.  t  See  Chap.  3.  Part  4. 
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ccmQ'Ktion  upon  such  qualifications  is  nrelj  himed :  k  commooljr, 
or  rather  always  happens,  that  sach  qualifications,  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  an  indissoluble  connection,  are  rendered  altogether 
inTisible  by  satiety  of  enioyment  creating  disgust 

One  efiect  of  custom,  oinerent  from  any  that  have  been  explained, 
must  not  be  omitted,  because  it  makes  a  great  figure  in  human  nature  : 
Though  custom  augments  moderate  pleasures,  and  lessens  those 
that  are  intense,  it  has  a  difllerent  efifect  with  respect  to  pain :  Ibr  it 
blunts  the  ed^  of  everv  sort  of  pain  and  distress,  &int  or  acute 
Uninterrupted  misery,  therefore,  is  attended  with  one  good  efled :  if 
its  torments  be  incessant,  custom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  fonnin?  habits,  are  curious.  Mod«:ate 
pleasures  are  augmented  graduaUjr  by  reiteration,  till  they  become 
habitual ;  and  then  are  at  their  height :  but  they  are  nut  long  sta- 
tionary ;  for  from  that  point  they  gradually  decay,  till  they  Tantsh 
altogether.  The  ])ain  occasioned  by  want  of  gratification,  mns  a 
different  course :  it  increases  uniformly;  and  at  last  becomea  extreme, 
when  the  pleasure  of  gratification  is  reduced  to  nothing: 

^It  so  falls  oat, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why  then  we  raclc  the  yalue ;  then  we  find 
The  rirtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whilst  it  was  ours. 

AAtcA  Ad4f  abaul  Noiking,  Act  4.  Sc  1. 

The  effect  of  custom  with  relation  to  a  specific  habit,  is  di^kyed 
through  all  its  varieties  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  taste  of  that 
plant  is  at  first  extremely  unpleasant:  our  disgust  lessens  gradoally 
till  it  vanishes  altogether ;  at  which  period  the  taste  is  neither  agree* 
able  nor  disasfreeable :  continuing  the  use  of  the  plant,  we  begin  lo 
relish  it ;  ana  our  relish  improves  by  use,  till  it  arrives  at  perfectioD: 
from  that  period  it  gradually  decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  slate  of 
increment,  and  consequently  the  pain  of  want.  The  result  is,  that 
when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  greatest  vigor,  the  relish  is  gone; 
and  accordingly,  we  often  smoke  and  take  snufi*  habitually,  without 
so  much  as  being  conscious  of  the  operation.  We  must  except  gra- 
tification after  the  pain  of  want ;  the  pleasure  of  which  ^ti&aiion 
is  the  ^eatest  when  the  habit  is  the  most  vigorous;  it  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  pleasure  one  feels  upon  being  delivered  (rom  the 
rack,  the  cause  of  which  is  explained  aoove.*  This  pleasure,  how- 
ever, is  but  occasionally  the  efiect  of  habit ;  and  however  exquisite, 
is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  because  of  the  pain  that  precedes  it 
With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  I  can  discover  no  difierence 
between  a  generic  and  a  specific  habit  But  these  habits  difiler  widely 
with  respect  to  the  positive  pleasure :  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
ihat  the  pleasure  of  a  specific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it  turn 
imperceptible ;  the  pleasure  of  a  generic  habit,  on  the  contrary,  being 
supported  b^  variety  of  gratification,  suffers  little  or  no  decay  after 
it  comes  to  its  height.  However  it  may  be  with  other  generic  habits, 
he  observation,  I  am  certain,  holds  with  respect  to  the  pleasures 

♦  Chap.  2.  Part  1.  Sect.  3. 
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of  virtae  and  of  knowledge:  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  baa  an 
unboanded  scope,  and  may  be  so  varioasly  gratified,  that.it  can  neyer 
decay ;  science  is  equally  unbounded ;  our  appetite  for  knowledge 
having  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  whBre  discoveries  are 
recommended  by  novelty,  by  variety,  by  utility,  or  by  all  of  them. 
In  this  intricate  inquiry,  I  have  endeavored,  but  without  succe^fl, 
to  discover  by  what  particular  means  it  is  that  custom  has  influence 
upon  us :  and  now  nothing  seems  lefl,  but  to  hold  our  nature  to  he 
so  framed,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  such  influence.  And  supposing  it 
purposely  so  framed,  it  will  not  be  difficuh  to  find  out  several  import- 
ant final  causes.  That  the  power  of  custom  is  a  happy  contrivance 
for  our  good,  cannot  have  escaped  any  one  who  reflects,  that  business 
is  our  province,  and  pleasure  our  relaxation  only.  Now  satiety  is 
necessary  to  check  exquisite  pleasures,  which  otherwise  would 
engross  the  mind,  and  unqualify  us  for  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  business  is  sometimes  painful,  and  is  never  pleasant  beyond 
moderation,  the  habitual  increase  of  moderate  pleasure,  and  the  con- 
version of  pain  into  pleasure,  are  admirably  contrived  for  disappoint- 
ing the  malice  of  fortune,  and  for  reconciling  us  to  whatever  course 
of  life  may  be  our  lot : 

How  use  doch  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  I 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  I  can  sit  alone,  unseen  or  an^, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

THoo  CfenUetiun  of  Verona,  Aet  v.  Sc  4, 

As  the  foregoing  distinction  between  intense  and  moderate  holds 
m  pleasure  omv,  every  degree  of  pain  being  softened  by  time,  cus- 
torn  is  a  cathoficon  for  pain  and  distress  of  every  sort;  and  of  that 
regulation  the  final  cause  requires  no  illustration. 

Another  final  cause  of  custom  will  be  highly  relished  by  every 
person  of  humanity,  and  yet  has  in  a  great  measure  been  overlooked ; 
which  is,  that  custom  has  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  known 
cause,  to  put  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  a  level :  weak  pleasures, 
the  share  of  the  latter,  become  fortunately  stronger  by  custom ' 
while  voluptuous  pleasures,  the  share  of  the  former,  are  continually 
losing  ground  by  satiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  possess  palaces, 
sumptuous  gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  less  than  passengers  do. 
The  goods  of  fortune  are  not  unequally  distributed :  the  opulent  pos-r 
scss  what  others  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  habit,  to  produce  the  pain  of 
want  in  a  high  degree,  while  there  is  little  pleasure  in  enjoyment,  a 
voluptuous  life  is  of  all  the  least  to  be  envied.  Those  who  are 
habituated  to  high  feeding,  easy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of 
valets,  much  deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  small  share  of  hap- 
piness, while  they  are  exposed  to  manifold  distresses.  To  such  a 
man,  enslaved  by  ease  and  luxury,  even  the  petty  inconvenience  in 
travelling,  of  a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  are  serious 
evils :  he  loses  his  tone  of  mind,  turns  peevish,  and  would  wreak  his 
resentment  even  upon  the.  common  accidents  of  life.     Batter  far  to 
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ate  the  goods  of  fortune  with  moderation:  a  man  who  by  tempeiwiee 
aod  activity  has  acquired  a  hardy  constitution,  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
guarded  against  external  accidents ;  and,  on  the  other,  is  provided 
with  great  Tariety  of  enjoyment  ever  at  command. 

I  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  article  more  delicate  than  abstmse, 
namely,  what  authority  custom  ought  to  have  over  our  taste  in  the 
fine  arts.  One  particular  is  certain,  that  ,yre  cheerfully  abandon  to 
the  authority  of  custom  things  that  nature  has  left  indinerent  It  is 
custom,  not  nature,  that  has  established  a  difference  between  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  so  as  to  make  it  awkward  and  disagreeable  to  use 
the  left  where  the  right  is  commonly  used.  The  varioas  colon, 
though  they  affect  us  differently,  are  all  of  them  agreeable  in  their 
purity :  but  custom  has  regulated  that  matter  in  another  manner ;  a 
olack  skin  upon  a  human  being,  is  to  us  disacfreeable ;  and  a  white 
skin  is,  probabfy,  no  less  so  to  a  negro.  Thus  things,  origiiially 
indifferent,  become  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  by  the  force  of -coatcHn. 
Nor  will  this  be  surprising  after  the  discovery  made  above,  that  the 
original  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  an  object,  is,  by  the 
influence  of  custom,  often  converted  into  the  opposite  quality. 

Proceedincf  to  matters  of  taste,  where  there  is  naturally  a  prefer- 
ence  of  one  thing  before  another;  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
our  faint  and  more  delicate  feelings  are  readily  susceptible  of  a  bias 
from  custom ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defective  taste  to 
find  these  in  some  measure  influenced  by  custom:  dress  and  the 
modes  of  external  behavior  are  regulated  by  custom  in  every  coun- 
try :  the  deep  red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  Prance 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in  spite  of  nature ;  and 
strangers  cannot  altogether  be  justified  in  condemning  that  practice; 
considering  the  lawful  authority  of  custom,  or  of  (he  fashion,  as  it  is 
called.  It  is  told  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the  Alps 
facing  the  north,  that  the  swelling  they  have  universally  in  the  neck 
is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far  has  custom  power  to  change  the  nature 
of  things,  and  to  make  an  object  originally  disagreeable  take  on  an 
opposite  appearance. 

But,  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  denominated  proper  oi 
improper,  right  or  wrong,  custom  has  little  authority,  and  ought  to 
have  none.  The  principle  of  duty  takes  naturally  place  of  every 
other ;  and  it  argues  a  shameful  weakness  or  degeneracy  of  mind, 
to  find  it  in  any  case  so  far  subdued  as  to  submit  to  custom. 

These  few  hmts  may  enable  us  to  judge  in  some  measure  of  foreign 
manners,  whether  exhibited  by  foreign  writers  or  our  own.  A  com- 
parison between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  was  sometime  ago  a 
favorite  subject:  those  who  declared  for  ancient  manners  thought  it  suf- 
ficient that  these  manners  were  supported  by  custom :  their  antago- 
nists, on  the  other  hand,  refusing  submission  to  custom  as  a  standard  of 
taste,  condemned  ancient  manners  as  in  several  instances  irrational. 
In  that  controversy,  an  appeal  being  made  to  different  principles,  witb- 
°"^  i^j  V^^^***®*^  attempt  to  establish  a  common  standard,  the  disputs 
could  have  no  end.  The  hints  above  given  tend  to  establish  a 
■landard  for  judging  how  fiir  the  authority  of  custom  ought  to  V- 
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held  lawful ;  and,  for  the  aake  of  iUiiatration,  we  ahaU  apply  thai 
standard  in  a  few  inatancea. 

Human  aacrifices,  the  moat  diamal  eflect  of  blind  and  groveling 
superstition,  wore  gradually  out  of  use  by  the  prevalence  of  reaaon 
and  humanity.  In  the  daya  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  tracea  of 
that  practice  were  still  recent ;  and  the  Athenians,  through  the  pre- 
valence  of  custom,  could  without  disgust  sufier  human  aacrificea  lo 
be  represented  in  their  theatre,  of  which  the  Ipkigenia  of  Euripides 
is  a  proof  But  a  human  sacrifice,  being  altogether  inconsistent  with 
modern  manners,  as  producing  horror  instead  of  pity,  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  introduced  upon  a  modern  stage.  I  must  therefore 
condemn  the  Ipkigenia  of  Racine,  which,  instead  of  the  tender  and 
sympathetic  passions,  substitutes  disgust  and  horror.  Another 
objection  occurs  against  every  fable  that  deviates  so  remarkably  from 
improved  notions  and  sentiments ;  which  is,  that  if  it  shoula  even 
command  our  belief  by  the  authority  of  history,  it  appears  too  ficti- 
tious and  unnatural  to  produce  a  perception  of  reality  :*  a  human 
sacrifice  is  ao  unnatural,  and  to  us  so  improbable,  that  few  will  be 
affected  with  the  representation  of  it  more  than  with  a  fairy  tale.  The 
objection  first  mentioned  strikes  also,  against  the  Phedra  of  that 
author :  the  Queen's  passion  for  her  stepson,  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  nature,  creates  aversion  and  horror  rather  than  compassion.  The 
author  in  his  preface  observes,  that  the  Queen's  passion,  however 
unnatural,  was  the  effect  of  destiny  and  the  wrath  o(  the  gods ;  and 
he  puts  the  same  excuse  in  her  own  mouth.  But  what  is  the  wrath 
of  a  heathen  god  to  us  Christians?  we  acknowledge  no  destiny  in 
passion ;  and  if  love  be  unnatural,  it  never  can  be  relished.  A  sup- 
position like  what  our  author  lays  hold  of,  may  possibly  cover  slight 
improprieties;  but  it  will  never  engage  our  sympathy  for  what 
appears  to  us  frantic  or  extravagant 

Neither  can  I  relish  the  catastrophe  of  that  tragedy.  A  nian  of 
taste  may  peruse,  without  disgust,  a  Grecian  performance  describing 
a  sea-monster  sent  by  Neptune  to  destroy  Hippolytus :  he  considers, 
that  such  a  story  might  agree  with  the  religious  creed  of  Greece, 
and  may  be  pleased  with  the  story,  as  what  probably  had  a  strong 
efilect  upon  a  Grecian  audience.  But  be  cannot  have  the  same  irtdul- 
gence  for  such  a  representation  upon  a  modern  stage :  because  no 
story  that  carries  a  violent  air  of  fiction  can  ever  move  us  in  any 
considerable  degree. 

In  the  Coephores  of  Eschylus,t  Orestes  is  made  to  say,  that  he 
was  commanded  by  Apollo  to  avenge  his  father's  murder :  and  yet 
if  he  obeyed,  that  be  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  furies,  or  be  struck 
wiih  some  horrid  malady :  the  tragedy  accordingly  concludes  with  a 
chorus,  deploring  the  fate  of  Orestes,  obliged  to  take  vengeance 
against  a  mother,  and  involved  thereby  in  a  crime  against  his  will. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  modern  to  ben^  his  mind  to  opinions  so  irrn* 
tional  and  absurd,  which  must  disgust  him  in  perusing  even  a  Gre- 
cian atory.  Again,  among  the  Greeks,  grossly  superstitious,  it  was 
a  common  opinion,  that  the  report  of  a  man's  death  was  a  pitsagv 
♦  See  Chap.  8.  Part  1.  Sect  7.  »  Act9. 
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of  his  death:  and  Orestes,  in  the  first  act  of  Electro,  spreading  a 
report  of  his  own  death,  in  order  to  blind  his  mother  and  her  adul- 
terer, is  even  in  that  case  aiiected  with  the  presage.  Stfch  imbecility 
can  never  find  grace  with  a  modem  audience :  it  may  indeed  pro- 
dace  some  compassion  for  a  people  afiSicted  with  absurd  terrors, 
similar  to  what  is  felt  in  perusing  a  description  of  the  Hottentots; 
bat  such  manners  will  not  interest  our  affections,  nor  attach  us  to  the 
personages  represented. 


CHAPTER  XV 

EXTERNAL  SIGNS  OF  EMOTIONS  AND  PASSIONS. 

The  aoul  and  body  intimately  connected-^ETery  class  of  eouvtions  wtfcndsd  viik 
appearances  peculiar  to  themsdres — Signs  of  external  passions,  Toluntarj  and 
inToluntary — Two  kinds  of  volnniary,  natural  and  arbitrary— -Thev  resemble 
the  emotions  which  accompany  them — The  manifold  expressions  or  the  hands 
— The  difficulty  of  restraining  them  under  Tiolent  emotions — The  saiDa  with 
respect  to  words— The  expression  of  every  vivid  passion  peculiar  to  jtadP- 
Every  pleasant  emotion  has  a  common  expression----In voluntary  signs  aiv  tem- 
porary and  permanent — Temporary  disappear  with  the  passion — Pevmaneat 
sio^ns  formed  in  youth,  remain  fixed  througn  life — ^Final  cause  is,  to  Ihrni^  us 
with  an  infallible  passure  to  tlie  heart — Conduct,  the  moat  perfect  eiqiRsaiaa 
of  internal  disposition — The  impatience  to  express  strong  emotions  exienudly 
— Involuntary  signs  unavoidable — No  remarkable  external  signs  produced  by 
quiescent  emotions — External  signs  not  beheld  with  indifference— Si£ns  of  plea- 
sant passions  agreeable ;  contrary,  disagreeable— Elxtemal  signs  or  a  pleaftsnt 
passion,  produce  in  the  spectator  a  pleasant  emotion ;  and  external  signs  of  a 
painfol  one,  the  reverse — Little  variety  in  external  si^s  of  pleasant  passion; 
unpleasant,  the  reverse — Some  external  signs  of  painful  passions  attractive, 
some  repulsive—Final  causes  are  six:  it  tends  to  fix  the  signification  of  many 
words — it  promotes  society — it  transfers  through  a  circle  the  feelings  of  an  iiid»- 
vidual— Dissocial  passions,  being  hurtful,  are  very  noted— Substtrient  to  bm>- 
rality — Affliction,  exciting  sympathy,  is  the  most  illustrious  of  all  fixed  causes 
— Sympathy  prompts  us  to  relieve  onjects  in  distress — Accounted  for,  by  being 
resolved  into  the  constitution  of  our  nature — Signs  of  passion  indicsfie  that 
man  was  intended  to  be  open  and  sincere. 

So  intimately  connected  are  the  soul  and  body,  that  every  agita- 
tion in  the  former  produces  a  visible  effect  upon  the  latter.  There 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  wonderful  uniformity  in  that  operation ;  each 
class  of  emotions  and  passions  being  invariably  attended  with  au 
external  appearance  peculiar  to  itself*  These  external  appear- 
ances or  signs  may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  a  natural 
language,  expressing  to  all  beholders  emotions  and  passions  as 
they  arise  in  the  heart.  Hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  are  displayed 
externally :  the  character  of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his  face ;  and 
beauty,  which  makes  so  deep  an  impression,  is  known  to  result,  not 
so  much  from  regular  features  and  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  gt>od 
nature,  good  sense,  sprightliness,  sweetness,  or  other  mental  qaaliir, 
expressed  upon  the  countenance.  Though  perfect  skill  in  that  lan- 
guage be  rare,  yet  what  is  generally  known  is  sufficient  for  the  ordi- 

lOmois eoim  motus animi,  suum quendam  a  natiu-a  habet  vuhum  ct  somBtt ci 
•T^   JE*^''  ?•  '•  ^  Oratare.  -««i« 

gm^rT^  «nouon  of  the  mind  naturally  has  iu  Own  countenance,  sound,  and 
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Bftry  purposes  of  life.  But  by  what  raesns  we  come  to  undentsnd 
the  language,  is  a  point  of  some  intricacy:  it  cannot  be  by  sight 
merely ;  for,  upon  the  most  attentive  inspection  of  the  human  foce, 
all  that  can  be  discerned,  are  figure,  color,  and  motion,  which,  singly 
or  combined,  never  can  represent  a  passion,  nor  a  sentiment :  the 
external  sis^n  is  indeed  visible;  but  to  understand  its  meaning  we 
must  be  able  to  connect  it  with  the  passion  jhat  causes  it,  an  opera- 
tion  far  beyond  the  reach  of  eyesight.  Where,  then,  is  the  instruc 
tor  to  be  found  that  can  unveil  this  secret  connection  ?  If  we  apply 
to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long  and  diligent  observation, 
we  may  gather,  in  some  measure  in  what  manner  those  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted  express  their  passions  externally:  but  with  respect 
to  strangers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark;  and  yet  we  are  not  puzzled 
about  the  meaning  of  these  external  expressions  in  a  stranger,  more 
than  in  a  bosom-companion.  Farther,  had  we  no  other  means  but 
experience  for  understanding  the  externa)  signs  of  passion,  we  coald 
not  expect  any  degree  of  skill  id  the  bulk  of  individuals :  yet  mai- 
terd  are  so  much  better  ordered,  that  the  externa]  expressions  of  pas- 
sion form  a  language  understood  by  all,  by  the  young  as  well  as  the 
old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned :  I  talk  of  the  plain  and 
egible  characters  of  that  language:  for  undoubtedly  we  are  much 
ndebted  to  experience  in  deciphering  the  dark  and  more  delicate 
fxpressions.  Where  then  shait  we  apply  for  a  solution  of  this  intri* 
cate  problem,  which  seems  to  penetrate  deep  into  human  nature?  In 
ny  mind  it  will  be  convenient  to  suspend  the  inquiry,  till  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  external  signs,  and  with  their 
operations.     These  articles,  therefore,  shall  be  premised. 

The  external  signs  of  passion  are  of  two  kinds,  voluntary  and 
involuntary.  The  voluntary  signs  are  also  of  two  kinds:  some  are 
arbitrary,  some  natural.  Words  are  obviously  voluntary  signs :  and 
they  are  also  arbitrary ;  excepting  a  few  simple  sounds  expressive  of 
certain  internal  emotions,  which  sounds  being  the  same  m  all  hm* 
gaages,  must  be  the  work  of  nature:  thus  the  unpremeditated  tones 
of  admiration  are  the  same  in  all  men ;  as  also  of  compassion,  resent- 
ment, and  despair.  Dramatic  writers  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  this  natural  language  of  passion :  the  chief  talent  of  such  a 
writer  is  a  ready  command  of  the  expressions  that  nature  dictates  to 
every  person,  when  any  vivid  emotion  struggles  for  utterance ;  and 
the  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader  is  a  ready  command  of  tones  suited 
to  these  expressions. 

The  other  kind  of  voluntary  signs  comprehends  certain  attitudes 
or  gestures  that  naturally  accompany  certain  emotions  with  a  sur* 
prising  uniformity ;  excessive  joy  is  expressed  by  leaping,  dancing, 
or  some  elevation  of  the  body :  excessive  grief,  by  sinking  or  depres- 
sing it:  and  prostration  and  kneeling  have  been  employed  by  all 
nations,  and  in  all  ages,  to  signify  profound  veneration.  Another 
circumstance,  still  more  than  uniformity,  demonstrates  these  gestures 
to  be  natural,  viz.  their  remarkable  conformity  or  resemblancoto  the 
passions  that  produce  them.*    Joy,  which  is  a  cheerful  elevation  of 

*  Sm  Chap.  8.  Fait  6. 
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mind,  is  expressed  by  an  elevation  of  body :  pride,  magnuuraitT, 
courage,  and  ihe  whole  tribe  of  elevating  passions,  are  expressed  by 
external  gestures  that  are  the  same  as  to  the  circumstance  of  eleva- 
tion, however  distinguishable  in  other  respects ;  and  hence  an  ered 
posture  is  a  sign  or  expression  of  dignity : 

Two  of  fiur  nobler  8ha])e,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  eracL  with  natire  honor  olad, 
In  naked  ma^ty,  seem'd  lords  of  all. 

Paradise  Lost^  book  4. 

Grief,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  respect,  which  depresses  the 
mind,  cannot,  for  that  reason,  be  expressed  more  significantly  thao 
by  a  similar  depression  of  the  body ;  and  hence,  to  be  cusi  down, '» 
a  common  phrase,  signifying  to  be  grieved  or  dispirited.* 

One  would  not  imagine  who  has  not  given  peculiar  attention,  tlist 
the  body  should  be  susceptible  of  such  variety  of  attitude  and  motion, 
as  readily  to  accompany  every  different  emotion  with  a  correspondiog 
expression.  Humility,  for  example,  is  expressed  naturally  by  hang- 
ing the  head ;  arrogance,  by  its  elevation ;  and  languor  or  cfespond- 
ence,  by  reclining  it  to  one  side.  The  expressions  of  the  hands  are 
manifold :  by  different  attitudes  and  motions,  they  express,  desire, 
hope,  fear ;  they  assist  us  in  promising,  in  inviting,  in  keeping  ooe 
at  a  distance;  they  are  made  instruments  of  threatening,  of  suppli- 
cation, of  praise,  and  of  horror;  they  are  employed  in  approving, in 
refusing,  in  questioning ;  in  showing  our  joy,  our  sorrow,  our  doubts, 
our  regret,  our  admiration.  These  expressions,  so  obedient  to  pas- 
sion, are  extremely  difficult  to  be  imitated  in  a  calm  state:  the 
ancients,  sensible  of  the  advantage  as  well  as  difficulty  of  ha  vie; 
these  expressions  at  command,  bestowed  much  time  and  care  in  col- 
lecting them  from  observation,  and  in  digesting  them  into  a  practical 
art,  which  was  taught  in  their  schools  as  an  important  branch  of 
education.  Certain  sounds  are  by  nature  allotted  to  each  passion  for 
expressing  it  externally.  The  actor  who  has  these  sounds  at  com- 
mand to  captivate  the  ear,  is  mighty :  if  he  have  also  proper  ges- 
tures at  command  to  captivate  the  eye,  he  is  irresistible. 

The  foregoing  signs,  though  in  a  strict  sense  voluntary,  cannot 
however  be  restrained  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty  when  prompted 
by  passion.  We  scarcely  need  a  stronger  proof  than  the  iresture^  of 
si  keen  player  at  bowls :  observe  only  now  he  writhes  his  body,  in 
order  to  restore  a  stray  bowl  to  the  right  track.  It  is  one  article  oi 
good  breeding,  to  suppress,  as  much  as  possible,  these  external  signs 
of  passion,  that  we  may  not  in  company  appear  too  warm,  or  too 
interested.  The  same  observation  holds  in  speech:  a  passion,  it  is 
true,  when  in  extreme,  is  silent  ;t  but  when  less  violent  it  must  be 
vented  in  words,  which  have  a  peculiar  force  not  to  be  equalled  in  a 

•  Instead  of  a  compHmental  speech  in  addressing  a  superior,  the  Chinese  dehrcr 
the  compliment  in  writing;,  the  smallness  of  the  letters  beine  proportioned  to  die 
degree  of  re»P«ct  j  and  the  highest  compliment  is,  to  make  tSc  letters  so  small  as 
not  u>  be  legible.  Here  is  a  clear  evidence  of  a  mental  connection  between  respect 
^J'^llS?  :•  man  humbles  himself  before  Ida  superior;  and  eadeavorato 
^  S^cfi^"!*??!^  hand-writing  within  the  nnaUi^  boiLda. 
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sedate  composition.  The  ease  and  security  we  have  in  a  confidant, 
may  encourage  us  to  talk  of  ourselves  and  of  our  feelings:  but  the 
cause  is  more  general ;  for  it  operates  when  we  are  alone  as  well  us 
in  company.  Passion  is  the  cause ;  for  in  many  inatances  it  is  no 
slight  gratification,  to  vent  a  passion  externally  by  words  as  well  as 
by  gestures.  Some  passions,  when  at  a  certain  height,  impel  us  »o 
strongly  to  vent  them  in  words,  that  we  speak  with  an  audible  voiee 
even  when  there  is  none  to  listen.  It  is  that  circumstance  in  passion 
which  justifies  soliloquies ;  and  it  is  that  circumstance  which  proved 
them  to  be  natural.*  The  mind  sometimes  favots  this  impulse  of 
passion,  by  bestowing  a  temporary  sensibility  upon  any  object  at 
liand,  in  order  to  make  it  a  confidant  Thus,  in  the  WiiUet^i  TaieA 
Antigonus  addresses  himself  to  an  infant  whom  he  was  ordered  to 
expose; 

Come,  poor  babe, 

I  have  neaid,  but  not  belier'd,  the  spirit!  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again ;  if  such  things  be,  thy  mother 
Appeared  to  me  last  night;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking. 

The  involuntary  signs,  which  are  all  of  them  natural,  are  either 
peculiar  to  one  passion,  or  common  to  many.  Every  vivid  passion 
nath  an  external  expression  peculiar  to  itself;  not  excepting  pleasant 
passions;  witness  admiration  and  mirth.  The  pleasant  emotions 
that  are  less  vivid  have  one  common  expression;  from  which -we 
may  gather  the  strength  of  the  emotion,  but  scarce  the  kind :  we 
perceive  a  cheerful  or  contented  look ;  and  we  can  make  no  more  of 
it.  Painful  passions,  being  all  of  them  violent,  are  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  their  external  expressions:  thus  fear,  shame, 
anger,  anxiety,  dejection,  despair,  have  each  of  them  peculiar  expres- 
sions; which  are  apprehended  without  the  least  confusion:  some 
painful  passions  produce  violent  effects  upon  the  body,  trembling,  for 
example,  starting,  and  swooning;  but  these  efiTects,  depending  in  a 
gnod  measure  upon  singularity  of  constitution,  are  not  uniform  in  all 
men. 

The  involuntary  signs,  such  of  them  as  are  displayed  upon  the 
countenance,  are  of  two  kinds:  some  are  temporary,  making  their 
appearance  with  the  emotions  that  produce  them,  and  vanishing  with 
these  emotions;  others,  being  formed  gradually  by  some  violent  pas- 
sion oAen  recurring,  become  permanent  signs  of  that  passion,  and 

*  Though  a  soliloquy  in  the  perturbation  of  passion  is  undoubtedly  natural. 
ftn'l  indeed  not  unfrequent  in  real  life;  yet  Congrcve,  who  himself  has  penned 
s-^vfral  good  soliloquies,  yields,  with  more  candor  than  knowledge,  that  they  arc 
iiji  natural ;  and  he  only  pretiends  to  justify  them  from  necessity.  This  he  does  in 
hiH  dedication  of  the  Double  Deaier^  in  the  following  words:  "  When  a  man  in  a 
soliloquy  reasons  with  himself,  and  pro's  and  con\  and  weighs  all  his  designs; 
we  ought  not  to  imagine,  thai  this  man  either  talks  to  us,  or  to  himself:  he  is 
only  thinking,  and  thinking  (frequently)  such  matter  as  it  were  inexcusable  folly 
in  him  to  s]:£ak.  But  because  we  are  concealed  specutors  of  the  plot  in  agita- 
tion, and  the  poet  finds  it  necessary  to  let  us  know  the  whole  mystery  of  his  coii- 
tri%-ance,  lie  is  willing  to  inform  us  of  this  person's  thoughts;  and  to  tluit  end  is 
forced  to  make  use  of  the  expedient  of  speech,  no  other  better  ^ay  being  y«( 
invented  for  the  communicaiion  of  thought." 

t  Act  3.  sc.  9. 
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serve  to  denote  the  disposition  or  temper.  The  face  of  an  infant  hidi- 
catM^  no  particular  disposition,  because  it  cannot  be  marked  with  aoj 
character,  to  which  time  is  necessary.  Even  the  temporary  sigrns 
are  extremely  awkward,  being  the  first  rude  essays  of  Nature  to  dis- 
cover internal  feelings :  thus  the  shrieking  of  a  new  bora  infrot, 
without  tears  or  sobbings,  is  plainly  an  attempt  to  weep ;  and  some 
of  these  temporary  signs,  as  smiling  and  frowning,  cannot  bo 
observed  for  some  months  after  birth.  Permanent  signs,  formed  in 
youth  while  the  body  is  soft  and  flexible,  are  preserved  entire  by  the 
firmness  and  solidity  that  the  body  acquires,  and  are  never  obliterated 
even  by  a  chancy  of  temper.  Such  signs  are  not  produced  after  the 
fibres  become' rigid ;  some  violent  cases  excepted,  such  as  reiterated 
fits  of  the  gout  or  stone  through  a  course  of  time :  but  these  signs  are 
not  so  obstinate  as  those  which  are  produced  in  youth ;  for  when  the 
cause  is  removed,  they  gradually  wear  away,  and  at  last  vanish. 

The  natural  signs  of  emotions,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  being 
nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  form  a  universal  language,  which  no 
distance  of  place,  no  diflference  of  tribe,  no  diversity  of  tongue,  can 
darken  or  render  doubtful :  even  education,  though  of  mighty  influ- 
ence, has  not  power  to  vary  nor  sophisticate,  far  less  to  destroy,  theii 
signification.  This  is  a  wise  appointment  of  Providence ;  for  if  these 
signs  were,  like  words,  arbitrary  and  variable,  the  thoughts  and 
volitions  of  strangers  would  be  entirely  hid  from  us;  which  would 
prove  a  great,  or  rather  invincible,  obstruction  to  the  formation  ol 
societies:  but  as  matters  are  ordered,  the  external  appearances  oi 
joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  shame,  and  of  the  other  passions,  forming  a 
universal  language,'  open  a  direct  avenue  to  the  heart  As  the  arbi- 
trary signs  vary  in  every  country,  there  could  be  no  communication 
of  thoughts  among  difiTerent  nations,  were  it  not  for  the  natural  signs, 
in  which  all  agree:  and  as  the  discovering  of  passions  instantly  at 
their  birth,  is  essential  to  our  well-being,  and  often  necessary  for 
self-preservation,  the  Author  of  our  nature,  attentive  to  our  \rant^ 
has  provided  a  passage  to  the  heart,  which  never  can  be  obslructed 
while  eyesight  remains. 

In  an  inquiry  concerning  the  external  signs  of  passion,  actions 
must  not  be  overlooked ;  for  though  singly  they  afiford  no  clear 
light,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  interpreters  of  the  heart* 
By  observing  a  man^s  conduct  for  a  course  of  time,  we  discover 
unerringly  the  various  passions  that  move  him  to  action,  what  he 
loves,  and  what  he  hates.  In  our  younger  years,  every  single  action 
is  a  mark,  not  at  all  ambiguous,  of  the  temper ;  for  in  childhood 

*  The  actions  here  chiefly  in  view,  are  wliat  a  passion  sag^gests  in  order  to  its 
gratification.    Beside  these,  actions  are  occasionally  exerted  to  give  aome  Tcnt  u> 
passion,  without  anv  view  to  an  ultimate  gratification.    Such  occasionaJ  actioQ 
IS  charact«ristical  of  the  passion  in  a  high  degree;  and  for  that  reason,  when  hmp 
nily  invented,  has  a  wonderflilly  good  effect; 

Hamlet.  Oh  most  pernicious  woman ! 
Oh  Tillain,  rillain,  smiling  damned  villain ! 
My  Ublcs— meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain 
At  least  I  m  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark.     [Wniti^. 
ao.  uncle,  there  you  are.  Havdit,  Act  VSc  5. 
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there  is  little  or  no  disguise :  the  subject  becomes  more  intricate  m 
advanced  age;  but  even  there,  dissimulation  is  seldom  earned  ou 
for  any  length  of  time.  And  thus  the  conduct  of  life  is  the  most  per- 
fect expression  of  the  internal  disposition.  It  merits  not  indeed  the 
title  of  a  universal  language;  because  it  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood except  by  those  of  penetrating  genius  or  extensive  observation : 
it  is  a  language,  however,  which  every  one  can  decipher  in  some 
measure;  and  which,  joined  with  the  other  external  signs,  afibrda 
sufficient  means  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  with  regard  to 
others :  if  we  commit  any  mistake  when  such  light  is  afforded,  it 
can  never  be  the  effect  of  unavoidable  ignorance,  but  of  rashness 
or  inadvertence. 

Reflecting  on  the  various  expressions  of  our  emotions,  we  recog- 
nise the  anxious  care  of  Nature  to  discover  men  to  each  other. 
Strong  emotions,  as  above  hinted,  beget  an  impatience  to  express 
them  externally  by  speech  and  other  voluntary  signs,  which  cannot 
be  suppressed  without  a  painful  effort:  thus  a  sudden  fit  of  passion, 
is  a  common  excuse  for  indecent  behavior  or  opprobrious  language. 
As  to  involuntary  signs,  these  are  altogether  unavoidable:  no  voli- 
tion nor  effort  can  prevent  the  shaking  of  the  limbs,  nor  a  pale  visage, 
in  a  fit  of  terror :  the  blood  will  fly  to  the  face  upon  a  sudden  emotion 
of  shame,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

Emotions  indeed,  properly  so  called,  which  are  quiescent,  produce 
no  remarkable  signs  externally.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  more 
deliberate  passions  should,  because  the  operation  of  such  passions  is 
neither  sudden  nor  violent.  These,  however,  remain  not  altogether 
in  obscurity ;  for  being  more  frequent  than  violent  passion,  the  bulk 
of  our  actions  are  directed  by  them.  Actions  therefore  display,  with 
sufHcient  evidence,  the  more  deliberate  passions ;  and  complete  the 
admirable  system  of  external  signs,  by  which  we  become  skilful  in 
human  naOire. 

What  comes  next  in  order  is,  to  examine  the  effects  produced  upon 
a  spectator  by  external  signs  of  passion.  None  of  these  signs  arc 
beheld  with  indiflerence :  they  are  productive  of  various  emotions, 
tending  all  of  them  to  ends  wise  and  good.  This  curious  subject 
makes  a  capital  branch  of  human  nature:  it  is  peculiarly  useful  to 
writers  who  deal  in  the  pathetic;  and  to  history  painters  it  is 
indispensable. 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  each  passion,  or  class  of  passions,  has 
its  peculiar  signs ;  and,  with  respect  io  the  present  subject,  it  must 
be  added,  that  these  invariably  make  certain  impressions  on  a  spec- 
tator :  the  external  signs  of  joy,  for  example,  produce  a  cheerful 
emotion ;  the  external  signs  of  grief  produce  pity;  and  the  external 
si^s  of  rage  produce  a  sort  of  terror  even  in  those  who  are  no! 
aimed  at. 

Secondly,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  pleasant  passions  should 
express  themselves  externally  by  signs  tnat  to  a  spectator  appear 
agreeable,  and  painful  passions  by  signs  that  to  him  appear  dis- 
figreeablc.  This  conjecture,  which  Nature  suggests,  is  confirmed 
Vy  experience.  Pride  possibly  may  be  thought  an  exception,  the 
!8» 
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pxternal  tigns  of  which  are  diaagreeahle,  though  it  is  commoiilj 
reckoned  a  pleasant  passion :  but  pride  is  not  an  exception,  being  in 
reality  a  mixed  passion,  partly  pleasant,  and  partly  painful;  hi 
when  a  proud  man  confines  his  thoughts  To  himself,  ana  to  his  own 
dignity  or  importance,  the  passion  is  pleasant,  and  its  external  signs 
agreeable ;  but  as  pride  chiefly  consists  in  undervaluing  or  contemn- 
ing others,  it  is  so  fiir  painful,  and  its  external  signs  disagreeable. 

Thirdly,  it  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  agreeable  object  prodacei 
al  ways  a  pleasant  emotion,  and  a  disagreeable  object  one  that  is  pain 
ful.*  According  to  this  law,  the  external  signs  of  a  pleasant  passion, 
being  agreeable,  must  produce  in  the  spectator  a  pleasant  emotion: 
and  the  external  signs  of  a  painful  passion,  being  aisagreeable,  miis 
produce  in  him  a  painful  emotion. 

Foarthly,  in  the  present  chapter  it  is  observed,  that  pleasant  pas- 
sions are,  for  the  most  part,  expressed  externally  in  one  aniform 
planner ;  but  that  all  the  painful  passions  are  distinguishable  from 
"^ch  other  by  their  external  expressions.  The  emotions  accordingly 
raised  in  a  spectator  by  external  signs  of  pleasant  passions,  have  linle 
variety :  these  emotions  are  pleasant  or  cheerful,  and  we  have  not 
words  to  reach  a  more  particular  description.  But  the  external  signs 
of  painful  passions  produce  in  the  spectator  emotions  of  -different 
kinds :  the  emotions,  for  example,  raised  by  external  signs  of  grieC 
of  remorse,  of  anger,  of  envy,  of  malice,  are  clearly  distinguishable 
from  each  other. 

Fifthly,  external  signs  of  painful  passions  are  some  of  them 
attractive,  and  some  repulsive.  Of  every  painful  passion  that  is  also 
disafi:reeable,t  the  external  signs  are  repulsive,  repelling  the  specta- 
tor from  the  object :  and  the  passion  raised  by  such  externa]  signs 
may  be  also  considered  as  repulsive.  Painful  passions  that  are 
agreeable  produce  an  opposite  eflfect.  Their  external  signs  are 
<ittractive,  arawing  the  spectator  to  them,  and  producing  in  him 
benevolence  to  the  person  upon  whom  these  signs  appear:  witness 
distress  painted  on  the  countenance,  which  instantaneously  inspiref 
the  spectator  with  pity,  and  impels  him  to  afford  relief  And  the  pas- 
sion raised  by  sucn  external  signs  may  also  be  considered  as  attract- 
ive. The  cause  of  this  diflerence  among  the  painful  passions  raised 
by  their  external  signs  may  be  readily  gathered  from  what  is  litid 
down,  chap.  2.  part  7. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  back  to  the  question  proposed  in  the  begin- 
ning, How  we  come  to  imderstand  external  sigrns,  so  as  to  refer  each 
sin^a  to  its  proper  passion  I  We  have  seen  that  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge cannot  be  derived  originally  from  sight,  nor  from  experience 
Is  it  then  implanted  in  us  by  nature?  The  following  considerations 
will  incline  us  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  first 
place,  the  external  signs  of  passion  must  be  natural ;  for  they  are 
invariably  the  same  in  every  country,  and  among  the  difierent  tVibes 
of  men :  pride,  for  example,  is  always  expressed  by  an  erect  posture 
reverence  by  prostration,  and  sorrow  by  a  dejected  look.     Secondly 

♦  1^  Chap.  3.  Part  7. 

♦  See  pactions  explained  a«  agraeable  or  disagreeable,  Chap.  9.  Part  St 
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we  are  not  even  indebted  to  experience  for  the  knowledge  thai  these 
expresaiona  are  natural  and  universal ;  for  we  are  so  framed  as  to 
have  an  innate  conviction  of  the  fact  Let  a  mai)  change  his  habita- 
tion to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  he  will,  from  the  accustomed  signs, 
infer  the  passion  of  fear  among  his  new  neighbors,  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  he  did  at  home.  But  why,  ailer  all,  involve  ourselves 
in  preliminary  observations,  when  the  doubt  may  be  directly  solved 
as  follows  t  That,  if  the  meaning  of  external  signs  be  not  derived  to 
us  from  sight,  nor  from  experience,  there  is  no  remaining  source 
whence  it  can  be  derived  but  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of  assu- 
rance, that  man  is  provided  by  nature  with  a  sense  or  Acuity  that 
lays  open  to  him  every  passion  by  means  of  its  external  expressions 
And  we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  of  this,  when  we 
reflect,  that  the  meaning  of  external  signs  is  not  hid  even  from 
infants.  An  in&nt  is  remarkably  affected  with  the  passions  of  its 
Durse  expressed  in  her  countenance:  a  smile  cheers  it,  a  frown 
makes  it  afraid :  but  fear  cannot  exist  without  apprehending  danger ; 
and  what  danger  can  the  in&nt  apprehend,  unless  it  be  sensible  that 
its  nurse  is  angry  ?  -  We  must  therefore  admit,  that  a  child  can  read 
anger  in  its  nurse's  face ;  of  which  it  must  be  sensible  intuitively,  for 
it  has  no  other  means  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  these  par- 
ticulars are  clearly  apprehended  by  the  child ;  for  to  produce  clear 
and  distinct  perceptions,  reflection  and  experience  are  requisite :  but 
that  even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  must  have  some  notion  of  its  being 
in  danger,  is  evident 

That  we  should  be  conscious  intuitively  of  a  passion  from  its 
external  expressions,  is  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature :  the 
knowledge  of  that  language  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  lefl  upon 
experience ;  because  a  foundation  so  uncertain  and  precarious,  would 
prove  a  great  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  societies.  Wisely,  there- 
fore, is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably  to'the  system  of  Providence,  that 
we  should  have  nature  for  our  instructor. 

Manifold 'and  admirable  are  the  purposed  to  which  the  external 
signs  of  passion  are  made  subservient  by  the  Author  of  our  nature : 
those  occasionally  mentioned  above,  make  but  a  pert  Several  final 
causes  remain  to  be  unfolded ;  and  to  that  task  I  proceed  with  alac- 
rity. In  the  first  place,  the  signs  of  internal  agitation  displayed 
externally  to  every  spectator,  tend  to  ^x  the  signification  of  many 
words.  The  only  effectual  means  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any 
doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the  thing  it  represents :  and  hence  the 
ambiguity  of  words  expressive  of  things  that  are  not  objects  of  exter- 
nal sense;  for  in  that  case  an  appeal  is  denied.  Passion,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  an  object  of  external  sense ;  but  its  external  signs 
are :  and  by  means  of  these  signs,  passions  may  be  appealed  to  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Thus  the  words  that  denote  our  passions,  next 
to  those  that  denote  external  objects,  have  the  most  distinct  meaning. 
Words  signifying  internal  action  and  the  more  delicate  feelings, 
are  Jess  distinct.  This  defect  with  regard  to  internal  action,  is  what 
chiefly  occasions  the  intricacy  of  logic :  the  terms  of  that  science  are 
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hr  from  being  sufficiently  ascertained,  even  after  much  care  sod 
labor  bestowed  by  an  eminent  writer;*  to  whom,  however,  the 
M'orld  is  greatly  indebted,  for  removing  a  mountain  of  mbbish,  and 
moulding  the  subject  into  a  rational  -and  correct  form.  The  same 
defect  is*  remarkable  in  criticism,  which  has  for  its  object  the  more 
delicate  feelings ;  the  terms  that  denote  these  feelings  being  not  more 
distinct  than  those  of  logic.  To  reduce  the  science  of  criticism  te 
any  regular  form,  has  never  once  been  attempted :  however  rich  tl»e 
ore  may  be,  no  critical  chemist  has  been  found,  to  analyze  its  codsu- 
cuent  parts,  and  to  distinguish  each  by  its  own  nama  ^ 

In  tne  second  place,  society  among  individuals  is  greatly  promott^ 
oy  that  universal  language.  Looks  and  gestures  give  direct  acren 
to  the  heart,  and  lead  us  to  select,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  per- 
sons who  are  worthy  of  our  confidence.  It  is  surprising  bow  quicklj, 
and  for  the  most  part  how  correctly,  we  judge  of  character  tm 
external  appearance. 

Thirdly,  after  social  intercourse  is  commenced,  these  exteinal 
signs,  which  diffuse,  through  a  whole  assembly,  the  feelings  of  each 
individual,  contribute  above  all  other  means  to  improve  the  social 
affections.  Language,  no  doubt,  is  the  most  comprehensive  vehicit 
for  communicating  emotions :  but  in  expedition,  as  well  as  in  powvr 
of  conviction,  it  falls  short  of  the  signs  under  consideration;  tbe 
involuntary  signs  especially,  which  are  incapable  of  deceit  Where 
the  countenance,  the  tones,  the  gestures,  the  actions,  join  with  tbe 
words  in  communicating  emotions,  these  united  have  a  force  ine 
sistible.  Thus  all  the  pleasant  emotions  of  the  human  heait,  witl| 
all  the  social  and  virtuous  affections,  are,  by  means  of  these  exteniil 
signs,  not  only  perceived,  but  felt.  By  this  admirable  contrioio^ 
conversation  becomes  that  lively  and  animating  amusement,  with- 
out which  life  would  at  best  be  insipid :  one  joyful  counteDfloce 
spreads  cheerfulness  instantaneously  through  a  multitude  of  spec- 
tators. 

Fourthly,  dissocial  passions,  being  hurtful  by  prompting  violence 
and  mischief,  are  noted  by  the  roost  conspicuous  external  signs,  m 
order  to  put  us  upon  our  guard.  Thus  anger  and  revenge,  especiaDy 
when  sudden,  display  themselves  on  the  countenance  in  legible  cha- 
racters.! ^  The  external  signs  again  of  every  passion  that  threaiees 
danger  raise  in  us  the  passion  of  fear :  which  frequently  operatiog 

*  Locke. 

t  Rough  and  blunt  mannera  are  allied  to  anger  by  an  internal  feding,  ai  vcG 
aa  by  external  expreasiona  reaemblioj^  in  a  faint  degree  thoae  of  anger :  therdhr? 
such  mannera  are  easily  heightened  into  anger ;  aira  aavagea  for  that  reaaoa  «2« 
prone  to  anger.  Thua  rough  and  blunt  mannera  are  unhappy  in  two  respects 
Brat,  ihey  are  readily  oonveited  into  anger ;  and  nesct,  the  chsinge  being  imperc^ 
tible  becauae  of  the  aimilitude  of  their  external  ai^a,  the  person  against  wbou  ttf 
anger  ia  directed  ia  not  put  upon  hia  guard.  It  la  for  these  reasons  a  greet  obMt 
in  societv,  to  correct  auch  mannera,  and  to  bring  on  a  habitof  aweetness  andcaan- 
ness.  This  temper  has  two  opposite  good  effects.  First,  it  is  not  easily  proTokn! 
to  wrath.  Next,  the  intorTal  being  great  betwoen  it  and  real  anger,  a  person  of  tk^ 
tempor  who  receives  an  affront,  has  many  changes  to  go  through  before  his  sngtf 
In*  ^;iS  •  •  ^^  changes  hare  each  of  them  their  external  sign :  and  the  offeoa- 
*ng  party  IS  put  upon  hu  guaxd,  to  retire,  or  to  endeavor  a  recraciUation. 
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without  reason  or  reflection,  moYes  us  by  a  sudden  impulse  to 
aToid  the  impending  danger.* 

In  the  fifth  place,  these  external  signs  are  remarkably  subservient 
to  morality.  A  painful  passion,  being  accompanied  with  disagreea* 
ble  external  signs,  must  produce  in  every  spectator  a  painful  emo- 
tion :  but  then,  if  the  passion  be  social,  the  emotion  it  produces  is 
attractive,  and  connects  the  spectator  with  the  person  who  suffers. 
Dissocial  passions  only  are  productive  of  repulsive  emotions,  involv- 
ing the  spectator's  aversion,  and  frequently  his  indignation.  This 
beautiful  contrivance  makes  us  cling  to  the  virtuous,  and  abhor  the 
wicked. 

Sixthly,  of  all  the  external  signs  of  passion,  those  of  affliction  or 
distress  are  the  most  illustrious  with  respect  to  a  final  cause.  They 
are  illustrious  by  the  singularity  of  their  contrivance,  and  also  by 
inspiring  sympathy,  a  passion  to  which  human  society  is  indebted 
for  its  greatest  blessing,  that  of  providing  relief  for  the  distressed. 
A  subject  so  interesting  deserves  a  leisurely  and  attentive  examina* 
tion.  The  conformity  of  the  nature  of  man  to  his  external  circum* 
stances  is  in  every  particular  wondeiful :  his  nature  makes  him  prone 
to  society ;  and  society  is  necessary  to  his  well-being,  because  in  « 
solitary  state  he  is  a  helpless  being,  destitute  of  support,  and  in  his 
manifold  distresses  destitute  of  relief  But  mutual  support,  the 
shining  attribute  of  society,  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  depends 
ent  upon  cool  reason :  it  is  ordered  more  wisely,  and  with  greater 
conformity  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  it  should  be  enforc^  even 
instinctively  by  the  passion  of  sympathy.  Here  sympathy  makes  a 
capital  figure,  and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  means,  to  make 
life  easy  and  comfortable.  But,  however  essential  the  sympathy  of 
others  may  be  to  our  well-being,  one  beforehand  would  not  readily 
conceive  how 'it  could  be  raised  by  external  signs  of  distress: 
for  considering  the  analogy  of  nature,  if  these  signs  be  agreeable, 
they  must  give  birth  to  a  pleasant  emotion  leading  every  beholder  to 
be  pleased  with  human  woes :  if  disagreeable,  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  ought  they  not  naturally  to  repel  the  spectator  from  them,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  pain  ?  Such  would  be  the  reasoning  before- 
hand ;  and  such  would  be  the  efifect  were  man  purely  a  selfish  being. 
But  the  benevolence  of  our  nature  gives  a  very  difiTerent  direction  to 
the  painful  passion  of  sympathy,  and  to  the  desire  involved  in  it: 
instead  of  avoiding  distress,  we  fly  to  it  in  order  to  aflbrd  relief:  and 
our  sympathy  cannot  be  otherwise  gratified  but  by  giving  all  the  sue* 
cor  in  our  power. t  Thus  external  signs  of  distress,  though  disa- 
greeable, are  attractive ;  and  the  S3rmpathy  they  inspire  is  a  powerful 
cause,  impelling  us  to  aflTord  relief  even  to  a  stranger  as  if  he  were 
our  friena  or  relation4 

•  See  Chap.  3.  Part  1.  Sect  6.  f  See  Chap.  9.  Part  7. 

t  It  is  a  noted  obeenration,  that  the  deepest  tra^ies  are  the  most  crowded ; 
which  in  a  alight  Tiew  will  be  thought  an  unaccountable  bias  in  human  nature. 
Lore  of  noveky,  desire  of  occupation,  bMiuty  of  action,  make  ua  fond  of  theatrical 
repreaentations;  and,  when  once  engaged,  we  muat  follow  the  atory  to  the  condu- 
aion,  whatever  diabeaa  it  may  create.  But  we  generally  become  wiae  by  experi- 
ence; and  when  we  foreaee  what  pain  we  ahiul  aaffer  during  thecourae  of  the 
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The  effects  produced  in  all  beholders  hj  external  signs  of  passioo, 
lend  so  visibly  to  advance  the  social  state,  that  I  mast  indulge  my 
heart  with  a  more  narrow  inspection  of  this  admirable  branch  of  the 
human  constitution.  These  external  signs,  being  all  of  them  resol- 
vable into  color,  figure,  and  motion,  should  not  naturally  make  any 
iieep  impression  on^  spectator :  and  supposing  them  qualified  for 
making  deep  impressions,  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  e^Mts  thfy 
produce  are  not  such  as  might  be  expected.  We  cannot,  thereibie, 
account  otherwise  for  the  operation  of  these  exteroal  signs,  but  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  original  constitution  of  human  nature :  to  impron 
the  social  state,  by  making  us  instinctively  rejoice  with  the  gist)  of 
^  heart,  weep  with  the  mourner,  and  shun  those  who  threaten  dangvr, 
is  a  contrivance  no  less  illustrious  for  its  wisdom  than  for  its  benero- 
lence.  With  respect  to  the  external  signs  of  distress  in  particular,  to 
judge  of  the  excellency  of  their  contrivance,  we  need  only  reflect 
upon  several  other  means  seemingly  more  natural,  that  would  not 
have  answered  the  end  proposed.  What  if  the  external  signs  of  joy 
were  disagreeable,  and  the  external  signs  of  distress  agreeable! 
This  is  no  whimsical  supposition,  because  there  appears  not  aoy 
necessary  connection  between  these  signs  and  the  emotions  produced 
by  them  in  a  spectator.  Admitting  then  the  supposition,  the  qaes- 
tion  is,  how  would  our  sympathy  operate?  There  is  no  oocasioo  to 
deliberate  for  an  answer :  sympathy  would  be  destructive,  and  sot 
beneficial:  for,  supposing  the  external  signs  of  joy  disagreeable,  tbe 
happiness  of  others  would  be  our  aversion ;  and  supposing  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  grief  agreeable,  the  distresses  of  others  would  be  ourea- 
tertainment  I  make  a  second  supposition,  that  the  external  signs  of 
distress  were  indifferent  to  us,  and  productive  neither  of  pleasure  aor 
of  pain.  This  would  annihilate  the  strongest  branch  of  sympathy,  that 
which  is  raised  by  means  of  sight :  and  it  is  evident  that  refiective 
sympathy,  felt  by  those  only  who  have  great  sensibility,  would  ooc 
have  any  extensive  effect.  I  shall  draw  nearer  to  truth  in  a  third 
supposition,  that  the  external  signs  of  distress  being  disagreeable, 
were  productive  of  a  painful  repulsive  emotion.  Sympauy  upoa 
that  supposition  would  not  be  anpihilated :  but  it  would  be  rendered 
useless ;  for  it  would  be  gratified  by  flying  from  or  avoiding  tbe 
object,  instead  of  clinging  to  it  and  affordfing  relief:  the  condition  of 
man  would  in  reality  be  worse  than  if  sympathy  were  toully 
eradicated;  because  sympathy  would  only  serve  to  plague  those 
who  feel  it,  without  producing  any  good  to  the  afflicted. 

Loth  to  quit  so  interesting  a  subject,  I  add  a  reflection,  with  which 
I  shall  conclude.  The  external  signs  of  passion  are  a  strong  indi- 
cation, that  man,  by  his  very  constitution,  is  firamed  to  be  open  and 

representation,  ia  il  not  surprising  thni  persons  of  reflection  do  not  aroid  such  spe^ 
tacles  altogether  1  And  yet  one  who  has  scarcely  recovered  fit>m  the  disutsi  oft 
.  deep  trag^y,  resolves  coolly  and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  next,  withoot  tk 
slightest  obstruction  from  self-love.  The  whole  mystery  is  explained  by  a  sin^ 
obserTation — that  sympathy,  though  painful,  is  attractive,  and  attaches  us  to  aa 
object  in  distress,  the  opposition  of  self-love  notwithstanding,  which  should  pron^ 
us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious  mechanism  it  is,  that  persons  of  any  degwt 
•r  seiwibility  are  aUr»<*«eH  bv  affliction  still  more  than  by  joyT 
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sincere.  A  chiJd,  m  all  things  obedient  to  the  impulses  of  natare, 
bides  none  of  its  emotions:  the  savage  end  down,  who  hare  no 
guide  but  pure  nature,  expose  their  hearts  to  view,  by  giving  way 
to  all  the  natural  signs.  And  even  when  men  learn  to  dissemble 
their  sentiments,  and  when  behavior  degenerates  into  art,  thi^e  still 
remain  checks,  that  keep  dissimulation  within  bounds,  and  preveDi 
a^  j?reat  part  of  its  mischievous  effects.  The  total  suppression  of  the 
voluntary  signs  during  any  vivid  passion,  begets  the  utmost  uneasi 
ness,  which  cannot  be  endured  for  any  considerable  time :  this  ope 
ration  become^,  indeed,  less  painful  by  habit;  but,  luckily,  the  invo- 
luntary signs  cannot,  by  any  effort,  be  suppressed,  nor  even  dissem- 
oled.  An  absolute  hypocrisy,  by  which  the  character  is  concealed, 
ind  a  fictitious  one  assumed,  is  made  impracticable;  and  nature  has 
hereby  prevented  much  harm  to  society.  We  may  pronounce, 
therefore,  that  Nature,  herself  sincere  and  candid,  intends  that  man- 
kind should  preserve  the  same  character,  by  cultivating  Simplicity 
and  truth,  and  banishing  every  sort  of  dissimulation  that  tends  to 
mischief. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

SENTIMENTS. 

Sentunent  ii  a  thought  prompted  b)^  passion — In  dramatic  com|fo8ition  adjust  tht 
passion  to  the  character,  the  sentiment  to  the  passion,  the  language  to  the  senti- 
^ment — Dialogue,  the  most  difficult  kind  of  composition — The  difference  between 
the  French  and  the  English,  owing  lo  this :  French  formed  on  ComeiUe's  decla- 
mation, English,  on  Snakspeare's  language  of  nature — Passion  does  not  long 
continue  in  tlie  same  tone:  the  sentiment  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  passion, 
and  the  language  correspond  with  both — When  the  mind  Tibrates  between  two 

{lassions,  the  sentiments  should  also  vibrate — Passion  to  be  subject  to  reason — 
mmoderate  passions^  when  represented,  to  be  distinguished  as  much  os  possi- 
ble— Six  faulty  sentiments — Sentiments  that  accord  not  with  the  passion — those 
that  may  belong  to  an  ordinary  passion,  but  unsuitable  to  it — thoughts  in 
description — sentiments  introduced  too  early  or  too  late — vicious  sentiments 
exposed  in  their  natural  garb— Unnatural  sentiments  are  of  three  kinds — whan 
they  are  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  man — when  inconsistent — when  too  artificial 
lor  a  serious  passion. 

Evert  thought  prompted  hy  passion,  is  termed  a  sentiment.* 
To  have  a  general  notion  of  the  different  passions,  will  not  alone 
enable  an  artist  to  make  a  just  representation  of  any  passion :  he 
ought,  over  and  above,  to  know  the  various  appearances  of  the  same 
passion  in  different  persons.  Passions  receive  a  tincture  from  every 
peculiarity  of  character;  and  for  that  reason  it  rarely  happens, that 
a  passion,  in  the  different  circumstances  of  feeling,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  expression,  is  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  persons.  Hence 
the  following  rule  concerning  dramatic  and  epic  compositions. 
That  a  passion  be  adj.usted  to  the  character,  the  sentiments  to  the 
passion,  and  the  language  to  the  sentiments.  If  nature  he  not  faith* 
fully  copied  in  each  of  these,  a  defect  in  execution  is  perceived: 
there  may  appear  some  resemhlance;  but  the  picture,  upon  th« 

•  See  Appendix,  9  33. 
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whoU,  mil  be  insipid;  througfh  want  of  grace  and  Mi  y.  A 
painter,  in  order  to  represent  the  various  attitndes  of  the  b  ongbt 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  muscular  motion  :  no  leas  intimately 
acquainted  with  emotions  and  characters  ought  a  writer  to  be,  in 
order  to  represent  the  wirious  attitudes  of  the  mind.  A  general 
notion  of  the  passions,  in  their  grosser  differences  of  strong  acd 
weak,  elevated  and  humble,  severe  and  gay,  is  far  from  bemg  suffi- 
cient :  pictures  formed  so  superficially  have  little  resemblance,  and 
no  expression  ;  yet  it  will  hereafter  appear,  that  in  many  instances 
our  artists  are  deficient,  even  in  that  superficial  knowledge. 

In  handling  the  present  subject,  it  would  be  endiess  to  trace  em 
the  ordinary  passions  through  their  nice  and  minute  differeocea 
Mine  shsll  be  an  humbler  task;  which  is,  to  select  firom  the  best 
writers  instances  of  fiiulty  sentiments,  afler  paving  the  way  by  some 
general  observations. 

To  talk  in  the  language  of  music,  each  passion  has  a  certain  toot, 
to  which  every  sentiment  proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be  tuned  witk 
the  greatest  accuracy:  which  is  no  easy  work,  especially  where  socb 
harmony  ought  to  be  supported  during  the  course  of  a  long  thea- 
trical representation.  In  order  to  reach  such  deUc^j  of  execution, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  writer  assume  the  precise  character  and  passion 
of  the  personage  represented ;  which  requires  an  uncommon  ge- 
nius. But  it  is  the  only  difiiculty ;  for  the  writer,  who,  annihilatiDg 
himself,  can  thus  become  another  person,  need  be  in  no  pain  aboot 
the  sentiments  that  belong  to  the  assumed  character:  these  will  flow 
without  the  least  study,  or  even  preconception ;  and  will  frequently 
be  as  delightfully  new  to  himself  as  to  his  reader.  But  if  a  lirelj 
picture  even  of  a  single  emotion  requires  an  efiTort  of  genius,  how 
much  greater  the  effort  to  compose  a  passionate  dialogue  with  as 
many  different  tones  of  passion  as  there  are  speakers?  With  what 
ductility  of  feeling  must  that  writer  be- endowed,  who  approach« 
perfection  in  such  a  work ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  assume  different 
and  even  opposite  characters  and  passions,  in  the  quickest  succes- 
sion ?  Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  composing  a 
dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  characters  without  passioa 
The  reason  is,  that  the  different  tones  of  character  are  more  delicate 
and  less  in  sight,  than  those  of  passion ;  and,  accordingly,  many 
writers,  who  have  no  genius  for  drawing  characters,  make  a  shift  to 
represent,  tolerably  well,  an  ordinary  passion  in  its  simple  mort- 
ments.  But  of  all  works  of  this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  most  diffi- 
cult, is  a  characteristical  dialogue  upon  any  philosophical  subJKt . 
to  interweave  characters  with  reasoning,  by  suiting  to  the  character 
of  each  speaker,  a  peculiarity  not  only  of  thought,  but  of  expres- 
sion, requires  the  perfection  of  genius,  taste,  and  judgment. 

How  nice  dialogue-writing  is,  will  be  evident,  even  without  rea- 
soning, from  the  miserable  compositions  of  that  kind  found  without 
number  in  all  languages.  The  art  of  mimicking  any  singularitr 
in  gesture  or  in  voice,  is  a  rare  talent,  though  directed  oy  sight  an«^ 
hearing — ^the  acutest  and  most  lively  of  our  external  senses:  how 
much  more  rare  must  the  talent  be,  of  imitating  characters  and  interna^ 
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emotioDfl)  tnusiog  all  fkef  r  diflerent  unta,  mmI  reprewDling  tli«m  in  a 
lively  manner  by  natural  sentiments  properly  expressed  7  The  trath 
IS,  such  ezeention  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  ffenius ;  and  for 
that  reason,  the  bulk  of  writers,  instead  of  expressin;^  a  passion  as 
one  does  who  feels  it,  content  themselves  with  describing  it  in  the 
language  of  a  spectator.  To  awaken  passion  by  an  internal  effort 
merely,  without  aujr  external  cause,  requires  great  sensibility:  and 
yet  that  operation  is  necessary,  no  less  to  ue  writer  than  to  the 
actor;  because  none  but  those  who  actually  feel  a  passion,  can  repre* 
sent  it  to  .the  life.  The  writer's  part  is  the  more  complicated :  he 
must  add  composition  to  passion ;  and  must,  in  the  quickest  succes- 
sion, adopt  every  different  character.  But  a  very  humble  flight  of 
imagination,  may  serve  to  convert  a  writer  into  a  spectator ;  so  as  to 
figure,  in  some  obscure  manner,  an  action  as  passing  in  his  sight 
and  hearing.  In  that  figured  situation,  being  led  naturally  to  write 
like  a  spectator,  he  entertains  his  readers  with  his  own  reflections, 
with  cool  descriptioni  and  florid  declamation;  instead  of  making 
them  eye-witnesses,  as  k  were,  to  a  real  event,  and  to  every  move 
raent  of  genuine  passion.*  Thus  roost  of  our  plays  appear  to  be 
cast  in  the  same  mould ;  personages  without  character,  the  mere  out- 
lines of  passion,  a  tiresome  monotony,  and  a  pompous  declamatory 
stylet 

This  descriptive  manner  of  representing  passion,  is  a  very  cold 
entertainment :  our  sympathy  is  not  raised  by  description ;  we  must 
first  be  lulled  into  a  dream  of  reality,  and  every  thing  must  appear 
as  passing  in  our  sight.}  Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who 
acts  a  capital  part  in  what  may  be  termed  a  descriptive  tragedy ; 
after  assuming  the  very  passion  that  is  be  represented,  how  is  he 
cramped  in  action,  when  he  must  utter,  not  the  sentiments  of  the 
passion  he  feels,  but  a  cold  description  in  the  language  of  a  by- 
stander? It  is  that  imperfection,  I  am  persuaded,  in  the  bulk  of  our 
plavs,  which  confines  our  stage  almost  entirely  to  Shakspeare,  not- 
withstanding his  many  irregularities.  In  our  late  English  trage- 
dies, we  sometimes  find  sentiments  tolerably  well  adapted  to  a  plain 
passion:  but  we  must  not,  in  any  of  them,  expect  a  sentiment 
expressive  of  character;  and,  upon  that  very  account,  our  late  per- 
formances of  the  dramatic  kino  are,  for  the  most  part,  intolerably 
insipid. 

•  In  the  JBn€%d.  the  hero  is  made  to  describe  himself  in  the  following  words : 
Stem  ^Mtf  JB^at,  fima  niper  atktra  notms,  Virgil  could  never  have  been  gnilty 
of  an  impropriety  ao  gross,  had  he  assumed  the  personage  of  hia  hero,  inatead  of 
uttering  uw  sentiments  of  a  spectator.  Nor  would  Xenophon  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech  for  Cyrus  the  younger,  to  his  Ghrecian  auxiliaries,  whom  he  was 
leading  against  his  brother  Artaxerzes:  "  I  have  chosen  you,  O  Gheeks!  my 
auxiliaries,  not  to  enlarge  my  army,  for  I  have  Barbarians  without  number:  but 
because  you  surpasa  all  t]»  Barbarians  in  valor  and  military  discipline,"  This 
sentiment  is  Xenophon's:  for  surely  Cyrus  did  not  reckon  his  countrymen  Bar- 
barians. 

t  "  Chez  Racine  tout  eat  sentiment;  il  a  su  foire  parier  chaoim  jNwr  im, et c'est 
en  cela  qu'U  est  vraiment  unique  paimi  las  auteurs  dramatiques  de  sa  nation.'' 
"Rousseau, 

t  See  Chap,  S.  Part  1.  sect  7. 
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Looking  back  apoD  wbat  is  said,  I  am  in  some  apprehenaioii  ol 
not  being  perfectly  understood;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  obacnntj 
in  handling  a  matter  so  complicated:  but  I  promise  to  set  it  in  tbie 
clearest  light,  by  adding  example  to  precept  The  first  examples 
shall  be  of  sentiments  that  appear  the  legitimate  oflspring  of  pas- 
sion ;  to  which  shall  be  opposed  what  are  descriptive  only,  and  ille> 
gitimate:  and  in  making  this  comparison,  I  borrow  my  instances 
nrom  Shakspeare  and  Comeille,  who  for  genius  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition stand  uppermost  in  the  rolls  of  iktne. 

Shakspeare  shall  furnish  the  first  example,  being  of  aentimeails 
dictated  by  a  violent  and  perturbed  passion : 

Lear. Filial  injgntitiide 

Js  il  not,  as  if  this  mouth  shoukl  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  1— But  1*11  punish  home; 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more. In  such  a  ni^it, 

To  shut  me  out  * ^Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  such  a  night  as  this  I  O  Regan,  Gfoneril, 
Vour  old  kinl  father,  whose  fireink  hevt  gave  all — 
O !  that  way  madness  lies;  let  me  shun  that; 
No  more  of  that 

Kent.  Gbod,  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself,  seek  thine  own  ease. 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leare  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more : — but  nl  go  in ; 

In,  boy,  go  first    You  houseless  poverty 

«         Nay,  get  thee  in ;  111  pray,  and  then  111  sleep- 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoever  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  yoo 
From  seasons  such  as  these  T — — O  I  hare  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !  take  physic,  Pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  fed. 
That  thou  may'sl  shake  the  superfluz  to  them, 
And  show  the  heayens  more  just 

JKii^  Lear,  Act  III.  Sc  4. 

I  fire  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  expressing 
arising  from  ren^orse  and  despair : 

OtkeUo.  IiO  1  I  hare  a  weapon : 
A  better  nerer  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.    IVe  seen  the  day, 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
IVe  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop.    But,  oh  vain  boast ! 
Who  can  control  his  (ate  1  Tb  not  so  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  thonrh  you  do  see  me  weapon*d;* 
Here  is  my  joumey^s  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
The  Tery  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  1  'tis  a  lost  fear.  * 

Man  but  a  rush  against  OtheUo's  breast, 
And  he  retires.    Where  should  Othello  gol 
Now-— ho w  dost  thou  look  now  1  Oh  ill-starr'd  wendi ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock  I  When  we  shall  meet  at  eompt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  fitim  heaT'n, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it    Cold,  cokL  my  rift: 
EVn  like  thy  chastity.    O  cursed  slaTS  I 
Whip  me,  yc  derils, 
*Vom  the  possession  of  this  hear'taly  sight; 
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Blow  me  about  in  winds,  nwat  me  in  ■ntofanr, 
Wash  me  in  steqvdown  gulfs  of  liauid  nre- — 
Uh,  Desdemona  ^  Desdemona !  deacf !  dead  1  oh  t  oh ! 

The  sentiments  here  displayed  flow  so  naturally  from  the  passions 
represented,  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  imitation  more  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  French  author,  tru^  obliges  me  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  describes  in  the  style  of  a  spectator,  instead  of  express- 
ing passion  like  one  who  feels  it ;  which  naturally  betrays  him  into 
a  tiresome  monotony,  and  a  pompous  declamatory  style.*  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  gives  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from  that 
tone.  I  shall,  however,  take  two  passages  at  a  venture,  in  order  to  be 
confronted  with  those  transcribed  above.  In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna, 
.Emilia,  after  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  having  nothing  in  view 
but  racks  and  death  to  herself  and  her  lover,  receives  a  pardon  from 
Augustus,  attended  with  the  brightest  circumstances  of  magnanimity 
and  tenderness.  This  is  a  lucky  situation  for  representing  the  pas- 
sions of  surprise  and  gratitude  in  their  difibrent  stages,  which  seem 
naturally  to  be  what  follow.  These  passions,  raised  at  once  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  and  being  at  first  too  big  for  utterance,  must,  for  some 
moments  be  expressed  by  violent  gestures  only :  as  soon  as  there  is 

•  This  eriticism  reaches  the  French  dramatic  writers  in  general,  with  very  few 
exceptions :  their  traeedies,  excepting  those  of  Racine^  are  mostl^,  if  not  totally, 
descriptive.  Comeille  led  the  way :  and  later  writers,  miitating  his  manner,  have 
accustomed  the  French  ear  to  a  style,  formal,  pompous,  declamatory,  which  suits 
not  with  any  passion.  Hence,  to  burlesque  a  French  traeedy,  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  buriesque  a  stiff  solemn  fop.  The  facilitv  of  the  operation  has  in 
Paris  introduced  a  singular  amusement,  which  is,  to  burlesque  the  more  successful 
tragedies  in  a  sort  of  farce,  called  a  parody.  La  Motte,  who  himself  appears  to 
have  hsen  sorely  galled  by  some  of  these  productions,  acknowledge  that  no  mors 
is  necessarv  to  give  them  currency  but  barely  to  vary  the  dranuUi*  pertoTut,  and 
instead  of  kines  and  heroes,  queens  and  princesses,  to  subsutute  tinkers  and  tai- 
lors, milkmaicb  and  seamstresses.  The  declamatory  style,  so  different  from  the 
genuine  expression  t>f  passion,  passes  in  some  measure  unobserved,  when  great 
pCTSonages  are  the  speakers ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  the  unproprietv 
with  regard  to  the  speaker  as  well  as  to  the  passion  represented,  is  so  remarkable 
as  to  become  ridiculous.  A  tragedy,  where  every  passion  is  made  to  speak  in  its 
natural  tone,  is  not  liable  to  be  thus  burlesqued :  the  same  passion  is  oy  all  men 
expressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner;  and,  therefore,  the  eenuine  expressions  of 
a  passion  cannot  be  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  who  is  susceptible  of  the 
passion. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  to  an  English  ear,  the  French  actors  appear  to 
pronounce  with  too  great  rapidity ;  a  complaint  much  insisted  on  by  Cibber  m  par- 
ticular, who  had  urequently  heard  the  famous  Baron  upon  the  French  stage. 
This  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  our  want  of  facility  in  the  French 
tongue;  as  foreigners  generally  imagine  that  every  langusge  is  pronounced  too 

auick  by  natives.  But  that  it  is  not  the  sole  cause^  will  be  probable  from  a  fact 
irectly  opposite,  that  the  French  are  not  a  little  disgusted  with  the  languidness, 
as  they  term  it,  of  the  English  pronunciation.  May  not  this  difference  of  taste 
be  derived  from  what  is  observed  above  1    The  pronunciation  of  the  ^nuine  lan- 


in  declamation,  on  the  contrary,  the  speaker  warms  gradually ;  and,  as  he  warms, 
he  naturally  accelerates  his  pronunciation.  But,  as  the  French  have  formed  their 
tone  of  pronunciation  upon  Comeille's  declamatory  tragedies,  and  the  English 
iroon  the  more  nstnral  language  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  surprising  that  custflm 
ahoold  prodttoe  such  difference  of  taste  in  the  two  nations 
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vent  for  words,  the  first  expressions  are  broken  and  interrupted :  at 

last  we  ought  to  expect  a  tide  of  intermingled  sentiments,  occatiooed 

by  the  ^actuation  of  the  mind  between  the  two  passions.     iEknilia 

18  made  to  behave  in  a  very  different  manner :  with  extreme  coolnen 

she  describes  her  ovvn  situation,  as  if  she  were  merely  a  spectator,  or 

rather  the  poet  takes  the  task  off  her  hands : 

• 
Et  je  me  rens,  Seigneur,  k  ees  hautes  bontte : 
Je  reoouvre  la  vae  aupr^  de  leun  dartia. 
Je  coimots  mon  forfau  qui  me  sembloit  iustice; 
Et  ce  que  n'avoit  pil  la  terreur  du  auppuce, 
Je  sens  naitre  en  mon  ame  un  repenur  puMsaat, 
El  mon  eflsur  en  secret  me  dit,  qu^il  y  oonsenL 
Le  del  a  r6solu  votre  grandeur  supreme ; 
Et  pour  preuve,  Seigneur,  je  n'en  veuz  (pie  moi-mAme. 
J'ose  avec  vanitA  me  donner  cet  6elat, ' 
Puisqu'U  change  mon  cour,  <|u'il  veut  clian|ref  I'tot, 
Ma  haine  va  mourir,  que  Vai  crue  immofteDe ; 
Elle  est  morte,  et  ce  ooeur  aevient  snjet  fidMe ; 
Et  prenant  dfisormais  cette  haine  en  horreur, 
L'aidenr  de  vous  senrir  suocdde  k  sa  iurenr. 

Act  y .  Sc.  3. 

In  the  tragedy  of  8tr tortus^  the  queen,  surprised  with  the  newt 
that  her  lover  was  assassinated,  instead  of  venting  any  passimi, 
degenerates  into  a  cool  spectator,  and  undertakes  to  instmct  the 
bystanders  how  a  queen  ought  to  behave  on  such  an  occasion : 

Viriaie.  II  m'en  fait  voir  ensemble,  et  Vauteor,  et  la  cause. 
Par  cet  aasassinat  e'est  de  moi  qu'on  dispose, 
C'est  mon  trone,  ts'est  moi  qu*on  pret«tid  conquMr ; 
Et  e*est  mon  juste  choix  qm  seul  Va  fait  p6rir. 
Bifadame  apr^  sa  perte^  et  paimi  oes  alarmes, 
rTattendez  point  de  mm  de  soupirs,  ni  de  larmes ; 
Ce  sont  amusemens  que  dMaigne  ais^ment 
Lie  prompt  et  noble  orgueil  d*un  vif  ressentiment 
GUu  pleure,  Taffoiblit;  qui  soupire,  Texhale: 
II  faut  plus  de  fiertA  dlisms  une  ame  royale ; 
Et  ma  douleur  soumise  aux  soins  de  le  veneer,  &c. 

Act  V.  8c.  3. 

So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  sentiments  of  passion.  I 
|iroceed  to  particular  observations.  And,  first,  passions  seldom  cod- 
tinue  uniform  any  considerable  time :  they  generally  fluctuate,  swell- 
ing and  subsiding  by  turns,  often  in  a  quick  succession;*  and  the 
sentiments  cannot  be  just  unless  they  correspond  to  such  nuctoatioB. 
Accordingly,  climax  never  shows  better  than  in  expressing  a  swelling 
passion :  the  following  passages  may  suffice  for  an  illustration. 

Oroon^ko.  Can  you  raise  the  dead  1 

Pursue  and  overtake  the  wmgs  of  timel 
Andbring  about  again,  the  hours,  the  days, 
The  years,  that  maide  me  happy  1 

Oroon^te,  Act  II.  Be.  S. 

Atmnria, ^How  hast  thou  charm'd 

The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  thisi 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv^n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  1 

Mftummg  Bride,  Aot  I.  So.  7. 
*  Sea  Chap.  S.  Part  a 
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I  wmid  not  b0  tlia  TiDain  thia  Am  think'tt 

For  the  whole  tpooe  that's  in  the  tyrant's  (rasp 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

MaebeU,  Act  IV.  Sc  3. 

The  fol  owing  passage  expresses  finely  the  progress  of  coDTictioii. 

Let  me  not  stir,  npr  breathe,  lest  I  dissolTa 
That  tender,  lorely  form^  of  painted  air, 
So  like  Aimeria.    Ha !  it  sinks,  it  falls ; 
ni  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade. 
'TisGfe!  'tiswarml  'tUshe!  {is she henelf I 
It  is  Ahneria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife! 

Mowrmng  Bride,  Act  IL  So.  6. 

In  the  progress  of  thought,  our  resolutions  become  more  Tigoioiis 
as  well  as  our  passions : 

If  erer  I  do  yield  or  prt  consent, 

By  any  action,  wonL  or  thoueht,  to  wed 

Another  lord ;  may  tnen  Just  heaVn  show'r  down,  fte. 

Mimming  Bride,  Act  I.  Be.  1. 

And  this  leads  to  a  second  observation,  that  the  diflerent  stages  of 
a  passion,  and  its  different  directions,  from  birth  to  extinction,  must  be 
carefully  represented  in  their  order;  because  otherwise  the  senti- 
ments, by  being  misplaced,  will  appear  forced  and  unnatural.  Resent- 
ment, for  example,  when  provokea  by  an  atrocious  injury,  dischargee 
itself  first  upon  the  author :  sentiments  therefore  of  revenge  come 
always  first,  and  must,  in  some  measure,  be  exhausted  before  the  per- 
son injured  thinks  of  grieving  for  himself.  In  the  Qid  of  Corneille, 
Don  Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel  manner,  expresses 
scarcely  any  sentiment  of  revenge,  but  is  totally  occupied  in  contem- 
plating the  low  situation  te  which  he  is  reduced  by  tne  afiront : 

O  race !  6  d^sespoir  I  6  visillesse  enneroie  t  ^ 

N'si-je  done  tant  v6ea  qoeponr  cette  infamie  1 
Et  ne  suis-je  blanchi  dans  les  travaux  goerriers, 


Ctue  poor  voir  en  un  jour  Mtrir  tant  de  uturiersl 
Mon  oras,  qu'avee  respect  toute  I'Espagne  adioin 


Mon  bras,  qui  tant  de  fois  a  sanv6  eet  empire, 
Tant  de  mis  affenni  le  tr6ne  de  son  Roi, 
Trahit  done  ma  querrelle,  et  ne  fait  rien  poor  moi ! 
O  cruel  souvenir  de  ma  gloire  pass^ ! 
(Envre  de  tant  de  Jours  en  un  jour  effect  I 
NottveUs  dignity  ratale  k  mon  bonheur ! 
P]r6cipice  61ev6  d*otk  tombe  mon  honneur ! 
Fant-il  de  votre  6clat  voir  triompher  Te  Comte. 
Et  mourif  sans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  hontef 
Comte,  sois  de  mon  rrince  &  present  gouvemeur, 
Ce  haut  rang  n'admet  point  un  homme  sans  honneur ; 
Et  ton  ialoux  orgueil  par  eet  afiront  insigne, 
Mal^  le  choix  du  Roi,  m*en  a  sA  rendre  indigne. 
Et  toi,  de  mes  ezploitf  glorieux  instrument, 
Mais  d'unxoips  tout  de  glace  inutile  omement, 
Fer  jadis  tant  a  eraindre,  et  qui  dans  cette  offense 
M'as  servi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  defense, 
Va,  quitte  d^sormais  le  dernier  des  humains, 
Passe  pour  me  venger  en  de  roeilleures  mains. 

Le  Cid,  Act  I.  8e.  7 

These  sentiments  are  certainly  not  the  first  that  are  euggested  by 
the  passion  of  resentment    As  the  first  movements  of  resentment 
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are  always  directed  to  its  object,  the  very  same  is  the  case  of  grieU 
Yet  with  relation  to  the  sadden  and  severe  distemper  that  seized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  Qaintus  Gurtios  describes 
the  first  emotions  of  the  army  as  directed  to  themselves,  lamenting 
that  they  were  left  without  a  leader,  fiir  from  home,  and  had  scarcely 
any  hopes  of  returning  in  safety :  their  king*s  distress,  which  most 
naturally  have  been  their  first  concern,  occupies  them  but  in  the 
second  place,  according  to  that  author.  In  the  Aminta  of  Tasso, 
Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  iier  lover's  death,  which  she  believed  cer- 
tain, instead  of  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  beloved,  turns  her  thooghtp 
upon  herself  and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  Alicia,  in  the  full  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing her  rival,  has  the  following  reflection : 

Oh  Jealousy  I  thou  bane  of  pleasing  friendship. 

Thou  wont  invader  of  our  tender  boaoins ; 

Hov  does  thy  rancor  poison  all  our  softness, 

And  turn  our  gentle  natures  into  bitterness  1 

See  where  she  comes !  once  my  heart's  dearest  blessing. 

Now  my  chang'd  eyes  are  blasted  with  her  beauty. 

Loathe  that  known  face,  and  sicken  to  behold  her. 

Act  IIL  8c  I. 

These  are  the  reflections  of  a  c5oI  spectator.  A  passion  while  it 
has  the  ascendant,  and  is  freely  indulged,  suggests  not  tb  the  perwo 
who  feels  it  any  sentiment  to  his  own  preju^ce:  reflections  like  the 
foregoing  occur  not  readily  till  the  passion  has  spent  its  vigor. 

A  person  sometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  difl^erent  passions ;  nai 
the  mind,  in  that  case,  vibrating  like  a  pendulum,  vents  itself  in 
sentiments  that  partake  of  the  same  vibratipn.     This  I  give  tf  t 

hird  observation : 

• 

Qiteen.  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  euUi, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  I 
YeVe  angels'  faces,  but  fibavea  knows  your  hearts. 
What  shall  become  of  me  now  1  wretched  lady  1 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. 
Alas  I  poor  wenches,  where  are  now.your  fortunes  7  [  TV  A«f 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope !  no  kindred  weep  for  met 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me. 

Btnuj  rilLAxi  UL  Sc.  1. 

OUUUo.  Oh  devU.  devil ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 
Out  of  my  sight! 

Desdmona.  I  will  not  stay  t'offend  yoo.  [g^^* 

Lodovieo.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady: 
I  do  beseech  your  Lordship,  call  her  back. 

oa.  Mistress 

Des,  My  Lord. 

Otk.  What  would  voa  with  her,  Sirl 

L0d.  Who,  I,  my  Lord  1 

Oik.  Ay ;  you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her  tam: 
Sir,  she  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on; 
And  turn  aeain.    And  she  can  weep.  Sir,  weep: 
And  she's  obedient:  as  you  say,  obedient; 
V  ery  obedient    proceed  you  in  your 
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Coneeminf  tliis,  Sir— oh  well  painted  pttkm  t 

I  am  commanded  home— ^  yon  away, 

ru  lend  fbr  you  anon— Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 

And  will  return  to  Venice. Hence,  aTaunt  1        [SzU  Ikid&mtmA 

OikeiU,  Aet  IV.  Sc.  1. 

JBmUia,  Oh !  my  good  Lord,  I  would  speak  a  word  with  yon. 

OlheUc.  Yes,  'tis  £mUU— By  and  by— She's  dead. 
Tie  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death ; 
The  noise  was  high — Ha !  no  more  moving  I 
Still  as  the  graTe.    Shall  she  come  in  1  were't  good  7 
I  think  she  stirs  again— No— What's  the  best7 
If  she  come  in,  shrll  sare  speak  to  my  wife ; 
My  wife !  my  wife !    What  wife !  I  hare  no  wife ; 
Oh  insupportable !  O  heavy  hour! 

OOetttf,  Aet  V.  8c  9. 

A  ibaftk  observation  is,  that  nature,  which  gave  us  passions,  and 
made  them  extremely  beneficial  when  moderate,  intended,  undoubt- 
edly, that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  government  of  reason  and 
conscience.*  It  is,  therefore,  against  (he  order  of  nature,  that  passion 
m  any  case  should  take  the  lead  in  contradiction  to  reason  and  con- 
science:  such  a  state  of  mind  is  a  sort  of  anarchy,  of  which  every 
one  is  ashamed,  and  endeavors  to  hide  or  dissemble.  Even  love, 
however  laudable,  is  attended  with  a  conscious  shame  when  it 
becomes  immoderate:  it  is  covered  from  the  world,  and  disclosed 
only  to  the  beloved  object : 

Et  que  I'amour  souvent  de  remora  combattu, 
Paroiase  une  foiblesse,  et  non  une  vertu. 

BciieoM,  VAri  Pod,  Chant  3.  L  101. 

O,  they  love  least  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

T\o0  GtnUemtn  •f  Vtr&na,  Ael  I.  Be.  9. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  representation  of  immoderate  passions, 

that  they  ought  to  be  hid. or  dissembled  as  much  as  poesiUe.     And 

this  holds  in  an  especial  manser  with  respect  to  criminal  passions: 

one  never  counsels  the  commission  of  a  crime  in  plain  terms :  guilt 

must  not  appear  in  its  native  colors,  even  in  thought :  the  proposal 

must  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  representing  the  action  in  some 

fiivorable  light    Of  the  propriety  of  sentiment  upon  such  an  occasion* 

fihakspeare,  in  the  Tempest^  has  given  us  a  b«iutiful  example,  in  a 

wpeeeh  by  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan,  advising  Sebostiaa  to  murder 

his  brother  the  King  of  Naples  :^ 

Amlonio. What  might, 

.    Worthy  Sebastian, — O,  what  might— no  more. 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  shouldst  be :  th'  occasion  -speaks  thee,  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  erown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

T^tmpest,  Act  IL  Se.  1. 

There  never  was  drawn  a  more  complete  picture  of  this  kind,  than 
that  of  King  John  soliciting  Hubert  to  murder  the  young  Prince 
Arthur: 

K.  Jokm,  Come  hither,  Hubert.    O  rav  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much :  within  tliis  wall  oi  ileish 

*  Bee  Chap.  3.  Part  7. 
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Thaw  ii  a  wmA  waiiU  thee  her  eraditor. 
And  with  adrantage  meaiw  to  pay  thy  ]ov% 
And,  my  eodd  friend,  thy  Tohimary  oodi 
lirea  in  this  boaam,  deainy  cberiahed. 
Qiye  mt  thy  hand,  I  had  a  thing  to  say^— 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  mmm  better  time. 
Bv  HeaVn,  Hubert,  Fm  almost  asham'd 
Tx>  say  what  good  respect  I  HaTe  of  thee. 

EMberi,  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  Majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet 
But  thou  shah  haye — axid  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

I  had  a  thin^  to  say but  let  it  go ; 

The  sun  is  m  the  hearen ;  and  the  proud  day, 

Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  worid, 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds, 

To  give  me  audience.    If  the  micmight  bell 

Did  with  his  iron-tongue  and  braaen  mouth 

Sound  one  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 

If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we  staim^ 

And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wronga; 

Or  if  that  surly  i^irit  Melancholy 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heary-thick. 

Which  else  runs  tiddine  up  and  down  the  Tein% 

Making  that  kliot  lAugnter  keqp  men'a  eyea, 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  memment, 

(A  passion  hatelul  to  my  purposes ;) 

Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eye^ 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  wfy 

Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  akme. 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  hannful  sound  of  words; 

Then,  in  despite  of  broad-ey'd  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 

But  ah,  I  will  not— Yet  I  lore  thee  wSk\ 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  loVst  me  weU. 

,JEfiiberi.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertaJBB^ 

Ttiough  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 

By  ffiar'n  Fd  do't. 

K,  John,  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouUstt 
Qood  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.    Ill  tell  thee  what,  my  mend; 
He  18  a  Tery  serpent  in  my  way. 
•    And,  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me.    Dost  thou  understand  me  1 
Thou  art  his  keeper.  »a^  JbAii,  AelllL  Be.  S. 

As  things  are  best  illustrated  by  their  contraries,  I  proceed  ts 
fiiulty  sentiments,  disdaining  to  be^debted  for  examples  to  any  bat 
the  most  approved  authors.  The  first  class  shall  consist  of  senti- 
ments tbat  accord  not  with  the  passion ;  or,  in  other  words,  senti- 
ments that  the  passion  does  not  naturally  suggest  In  the  second 
class,  shall  be  ranged  sentiments  that  may.  belong  to  an  ordinary 
passion,  but  unsuitable  to  it  as  tinctured  by  a  singular  character 
Thoughts  that  properly  are  not  sentiments,  but  rather  descriptions, 
make  a  third.  Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  passion  represented, 
but  are  iaulty  as  being  introduced  too  early  or  too  late,  make  a 
fourth.  Vicious  sentiments  exposed  in  their  native  dress,  instead  of 
beinff  concealed  or  disguised,  make  a  fifth.  And  in  the  last  cltss, 
shall  be  collected  sentiments  suited  to  no  character  nor  passion,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 
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The  first  dass  contains  faulty  sentiments  of  various  kinds,  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  distinguisn  from  each  other ;  beginning  with 
«entiments  that  are  &u]ty  by  being  above  the  tone  of  the  passion: 

OiMeUo. O  my  ■oul's  joy  I 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  cklms, 

May  the  winds  Uow  till  they  have  wakm'd  death ! 

And  let  the  laborins;  bark  elmib  hill^  of  seas 

Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  heu's  finom  heaven. 

OiMh,  Act  U.  Sc  1. 

This  sentiment  may  be  suggested  hy  violent  and  inflamed  passion, 
bat  is  not  suited  to  the  calm  satisfaction  that  one  feels  upon  escaping 
danger. 

PkUasUr,  Place  me,  some  sod,  upon  a  pyramkl 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thenoe 
I  may  discourse  to  all  the  under-worid 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him. 

PkUasUr  of  BeanmoiU  and  FUiekir,  AtL  IV . 

Second.    Sentiments  below  the  tone  of  the  passion.     Ptolemy* 

by  putting  Pompey  to  death,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 

C5assar,  was  in  the  utmost  dread  of  being  dethroned :  in  that  agitating 

situation,  Comeille  makes  him  utter  a  speech  full  of  cool  reflection, 

hat  is  in  no  degree  expressive  of  the  passion. 

Ah !  si  je  t'avois  cru,  je  n'aurois  pas  de  maltre, 
Je  serois  dans  le  tr6ne  oit  le  Ciel  m'a  fait  naltre; 
Mais  c'est  nne  imprudence  assez  commune  aux  rois, 
D'6cooter  trop  d'avis,  et  se  tromper  aux  choiz. 
Le  Destin  les  aveu|:1e  au  bord  du  procipioe, 
Oil  si  quelque  lumi^re  en  leur  ame  se  glisse, 
Cctte  fausse  dart^  dont  il  les  AUouit. 
Lesplongedansune  gouire,  et  puis  i^ivanouit 

La  Mori  de  PompSe,  Act  IT.  Se.  1. 

In  Les  Prires  ennemis  of  Racine,  the  second  act  is  opened  with  a 
love-scene.  Hemon  talks  to  his  mistress  of  the  torments  of  absence, 
of  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  that  he  ought  to  die  no  where  but  at  her 
feet,  and  that  one  moment  of  absence  is  a  thousand  years.  Antigone 
on  her  part  acts  the  coquette;  pretends  she  must  be  gone  to  wait  on 
her  mother  and  brother,  and  Qannot  stay  to  listen  to  his  courtship. 
This  is  odious  French  gallantry,  below  the  dignity  of  the  passion 
of  love :  it  would  scarcely  be  excusable  in  painting  modem  French 
aianners ;  and  is  insuflerable  where  the  ancients  are  brought  upon 
the  stage.  The  manners  painted  in  the  Alexandre  of  the  same 
author  are  not  more  just.  French  gallantry  prevails  there  throughout 
Third.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  tone  of  the  passion ; 
as  where  a  pleasant  sentiment  is  grafled  upon  a  painful  passion,  or 
the  contrary.  In  the  following  instances  the  sentiments  are  too  gay 
for  a  serious  passion : 

No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue; 
To  reaa  and  weep  is  all  they  now  ean  do. 

BMMi0jMMrd,l4r 
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Hmv'h  fini  taught  letlani  for  some  wretch*!  aid, 

Some  banishM  lover,  or  some  captive  maid; 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  iiiq>iicfla 

Wann  finom  the  soul^  and  faithful  to  its  fires; 

The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  im|iait, 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart; 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  waft  a  sigh'firom  Indus  to  the  pole. 

El9uat0AkdarA,L5V 

These  thoaghts  are  pretty :  they  suit  Pope,  but  not  Eloisa. 
Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  aoswcii 

thus: 

Then  when  1  am  thy  eantive  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub :  out  ere  then 

Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 

From  my  prevailing  arm.  Uiou^h  Heaven's  King 

Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  comneers, 

Ds'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  heav'n  star-pav^d. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  lY. 

The  concluding  epithet  ibrms  a  grand  and  deJlightful  image,  whic^ 
cannot  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  rage. 

Foqrth.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  serious  passion.  I  give 
for  the  first  example  a  speech  of  Percy  expiring : 

O,  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  youth: 

I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life. 

Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me; 

They  wound  my  thoughUi  worse  than  thy  swoid  my  flesh. 

But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ; 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 

Must  have  a  stop. 

nrst  PaH,  Henry  IV.  Act  V.  Sc  4. 

Liyy  inserts  the  following  passage  in  a  plaintive  oration  of  the  Lo 
crenses,  accusing  Plemtnius  the  Roman  legate  of  oppression. 

In  hoc  legato  vestro,  nee  hominis  quicquam  est,  Patres  Conscripti,  prater  fipi- 
ram  et  speciem ;  neiiue  flomani  civis,  praeter  habitum  vestitumque,  et  sonom  bs- 

Siap  Latinie.    Pestis  et  bellua  imraanis,  quales  fireium,  quondam,  quo  ah  Sicihs 
vidimur,  ad  pemiciem  navigantium  circumsedisse,  fabuls  ferunt.* 

The  sentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  are  for  the  most  part,  no 
less  delicate  than  just  copies  of  nature :  in  the  following  exception 
the  picture  is  beautiful,  but  too  artful  to  be  suggested  by  severe  gne£ 

AUneria.  O  no !  Time  gives  increase  to  my  afflictions. 
The  circlin?  hours,  that  gather  aU  the  woes 
Which  are  diftus*d  through  the  revolving  year, 
Come  heavy  laden  with  tn'  oppressive  weight 
To  me;  with  me,  successively  they  leave 
The  si^hs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  restless  cares. 
And  all  this  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  flight. 

Conscnpt  fathers !  in  this  your  legate  there  is  nought  of  man  save  his  figure  sod 
species ;  nor  is  there  ought  or  a  Roman  citizen  save  his  habit  and  dress,  snd  tte 
sound  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  is  a  pest  and  a  great  brute,  such  as  those  vhid 
tha  sea  that  drives  us  from  Sicily  is  fabled  to  have  eneendered  for  the  desurnciios 
•f  Milofs,     TUtu  lAvius,  1.  99.  f  17. 


Gh.  16.]  sBimiiBJiTt. 

Thej  shain  their  downy  wingt,  aad  Mtttor  aD 
The  dire  eoUected  dewe  onmy  poor  head; 
Thejr  Itf  with  Joy  and  ewiftneaa  from  no. 

Aetl.  S&l. 

In  the  tame  play,  Almeria,  seeing  a  dead  body,  which  she  took  to 
be  Alphonso's,  expresses  sentiments  stzained  and  anificial,  which 
nature  suggests  not  to  any  person  upon  snch  an  oecasioa. 

Had  they,  or  hearts,  or  eyes,  that  did  thia  deed  1 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  such  cruel  handsl 
Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs. 
That  thus  can  gau.  and  yet  not  turn  to  atonal 
^IdonoCweq>!  The  sorings  of  tears  are  dry'd, 
And  of  a  sudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
AU  things  were  well;  and  yet  my  huaband'smimWdf 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn :  111  sluice  this  heart, 
The  source  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  loose. 

Aety.So.t. 

ijUff  7ViiMMi».  How  could  you  be  so  emel  to  defer  giving  me  that  joy  whieh 
wou  knew  I  must  reeeire  from  your  presence  1  You  haTe  roEb'd  my  lift  of  some 
Murs  of  happineaa  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it  DnuHwutf  Act  V. 

Pope's  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  expresses 
delicately  the  most  tender  concern  and  sorrow  that  one  can  feel  for 
the  deplorable  &te  of  a  person  of  worth.  Such  a  poem,  deeply  seri- 
ous and  pathetic,  rejects  with  disdain  all  fiction.  Upon  that  account, 
the  following  passage  deserves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not  the  language 
of  the  heart ;  but  of  the  imagination  indulging  its  flights  at  ease :  and 
by  that  means  is  eminently  discordant  with  the  subject.  It  would  be 
a  still  more  severe  censure,  if  it  should  be  ascribed  to  imitation,  copy* 
ing  indiscreetly  what  has  been  said  by  others : 

What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  graos, 
Nor  polish*!  marble  emubte  thy  face  1 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  1 
^       Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  sImII  the  mom  h^  earliest  tears  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  win^s  o'ershade 
The  ground,  now  aacred  by  they  reliquea  made.  ^ 

Fifth.  Fanciful  or  finical  sentiments.  Sentiments  that  degenerate 
into  point  or  conceit,  however  they  may  amuse  in  an  idle  hour,  can 
oever  be  the  ofispring  of  any  serious  or  important  passion.  In  the 
JeruaUem  of  Tasso,  Tancred,  after  a  single  combat,  spent  with  fittigue 
and  loss  of  blood,  fiills  into  a  swoon ;  in  which  situation,  understood 
to  be  dead,  he  is  discovered  by  Erminia,  who  was  in  love  with  him 
o  distraction.  A  more  happy  situation  cannot  be  imagined,  to  raise 
ffrief  in  an  instant  to  its  height ;  and  yet,  in  venting  her  sorrow,  she 
descends  most  abominably  into  antithesis  and  conceit,  even  of  the 
lowest  kind: 

E  in  lui  versd  d'ineasicabil  vena 
Laerime,  e  voeedi  soapiri  mista. 
In  che  nusero  punto   or  q[ui  me  mena 
Fortanal  achevedutaamaraetristal 
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Dopo  gffui  tenpo  i*  ti  ritioTo  &  pesa 
Tancndi,  eti  nTeggio^  •  non  son  Tiata, 
Viflta  non  Mm  da  to,  beaslw  pratento 
E  tioTnndoti'peido  etonuunente. 

CMtol9.8tl06w 

Her  tpringa  of  teares  she  looBeth  fbofOi,  and  criat 
EBtber  wny  biing'it  thou  me,  ah  fbitune  Uindet 
WIMW  dMOy  uXT  whoni  i  uved.  niy  oomfoft  um, 
Wksre  want  for  peace,  traTeli  for  rest  I  find; 
Tanend,  I  haTO  tnee,  see  thee,  yel  thine  eies 
lioolct  not  upon  thy  lore  and  nandmaide  kinde, 
Undoe  theirdooras,  their  lids  fast  closed  serer 
Alas,  1  find  thee  for  to  lose  thee  erer. 

FInffi 


Annida's  lamentation  respecting  her  lover  Rinaldo,*  it  in  the 
Ticiona  taste. . 

Quetm*  Qirt  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  bairen  to  bring  ioith  complaints : 
All  spring  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes 
That  I,  being  goTem'd  by  the  wst'ry  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  thewoild. 
Ah,  for  my  husMnd,  for  my  dear  Lord  Edward. 

King  RUkardUl.  AtLlL  9c.  ^ 

Jame  Skitre,  Let  me  be  branded  for  the  public  seom, 
Tum'd  forth,  and  driTea  to  wander  like  a  ragabond. 
Be  friendless  and  forsaken,  seek  my  bread 
Upon  the  barren  wild,  and  desolate  waste, 
Fied  am  my  sight  and  drink  mtf  faWng  team  g 
Ere  1  consent  to  teach  my  lips  mjustice^ 
Or  wrong  the  Orphan  who  nas  none  to  save  him. 

Jatu  Shan,  Act  lY. 

Give  me  your  drops,  ys  soft-descending  rains, 
GiTS  me  your  streams,  yenerer-oeasing  springs, 
That  my  sad  eyes  may  still  supply  my  duty, 
And  feed  an  ererlasting  flood  of  sorrow. 

JofieiSSktffVjAety. 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  last  breath  in  a  witty  conceit 


Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shell  sleep  in  ^ 

'Tis  Tsry  dsric,  and  I  hare  lost  you  now — 
Wtm  there  not  something  1  would  hava  bequeathed  youl 
But  I  haye  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Nothing  but  one  sad  si^.    Oh  mercy,  Heav'n  1    [Dias, 

AetV. 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Qray,  when  both  were  condemned  to  die 

Thou  staad'st  umnoT'd ; 
Cdbn  temper  sits  upon  thy  beauteous  broir ; 
Thy  eyes  that  flowed  so  fast  for  Edward's  loss, 
Gkze  unooncem'd  upon  the  ruin  round  thee, 
As  if  thou  hsdst  resolv'd  to  bruTe  thy  fate. 
And  triumph  in  the  midst  of  desolation. 
Ha  I  see^  it  swells,  the  liquid  crystal  rises, 
It  starts  uk  spito  of  thee— 4mt  I  will  catch  it, 
Nor  lot  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  so  rieh. 

jLoiy  JtoiM  <7rsf ,  Aot  IV .  near  Ihi 

*  Canto  90.  Stan.  194, 196,  and  196. 
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The  eoDclndiiir  •entiment  is  altogether  finical*  imsaitaUe  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  passion 
of  love.  9 

Corneille,  in  his  Examen  of  the  Cid,^  answering  an  objection,  that 
his  sentiments  are  sometimes  too  much  refined  for  persons  in  deep 
distress,  observes,  that  if  poets  did  not  indulge  sentiments  more 
ingenious  or  tefined  than  are  prompted  by  passion,  their  performan- 
ces would  often  be  low,  and  extreme  grid*  would  never  suggest  but 
exclamations  merely.  This  is  in  plain  hngnage  to  assert,  that  forced 
thoughts  are  more  agreeable  than  those  that  are  natural,  and  ought 
to  be  preferred. 

The  second  class  is  of  sentiments  that  may  belong  to  an  ordinary* 
passion,  but  are  not  perfectly  concordant  with  it,  as  tinctured  by  a 
singular  character. 

In  the  last  act  of  that  excellent  comedy,  The  CareUu  Hmband^ 
Lady  Easy,  upon  Sir  Charles's  reformation,  is  made  to  express  more 
violent  and  turbulent  sentiments  of  joy,  than  are  consistent  with  the 
mildness  of  her  character : 


Ijodf  Ea9tf. — O  the  soft  treasure '.  O  the  dear  reward  of  long^esiring  lore. — 
Thus !  thos  to  hare  you  mine,  is  somethiiig  more  than  happiness ;  'tis  double  life, 
and  madness  of  abounding  joy. 

If  the  sentiments  of  a  passion  ought  to  be  suited  to  a  pecuHar  charac- 
ter, it  is  still  more  necessary  that  actions  be  suited  to  the  character. 
In  the  fifth  act  of  the  Drummtr,  Addison  makes  his  gardener  act 
even  below  the  character  of  an  ignorant  credulous  rustic :  he  gives 
him  the  behavior  of  a  gaping  idiot. 

The  following  instances  are  descriptions  rather  than  sentiments, 
which  compose  a  third  class. 

Of  this  descriptive  manner  of  painting  the  passions,  there  is  in  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  Act  Y.  an  illustrious  instance,  namely,  the 
speech  of  Theseus,  upon  hearing  of  his  son's  dismal  exit  In  Ra- 
cine's tragedy  of  JSitker,  the  dueen  hearing  of  the  decree  issoea 
against  her  people,  instead  of  expressing  sentiments  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  turns  ner  attention  upon  herseJ^  and  describes  with  seen* 
racy  her  own  situation  : 

« 

Juste  Ciel  1  tout  mon  sang  dans  mes  Teines  se  glace. 

ActrSe.3. 
Again, 

Amaim.  C'en  est  fidt  Mon  orgueil  est  IbrcA  de  pUer.  L'inexorabto  Aman  est 
r^dnit  &  prier.  Esther,  Act  HL  Be.  5. 

Alkal»€,  duel  prodige  nouYeau  me  trouble  et  in'embanrassel 
La  douceur  de  sa  roix,  son  enfance,  sa  grace, 
Font  insensiblement  k  mon  inimiti^ 
8uioo6der—Je  ssrois  sensible  &  la  piti6 1 

AtMalie,  Act  n.Bo.1. 

THku,  Ode  ma  passion ftireurd^aesperte! 

BnOus  of  VaUairt,  Act  III.  Be.  6. 

Vlfhat  other  are  the  foregoing  instances  hut  describing  the  paaaioB 
anocher  feels? 

*  Page  316. 
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A  man.itabbed  to  th^  heart  in  a  combat  with  his  enemy,  eipi 

himaelfthua: 

So,  nov  I  am  at  mA: 

I  feel  death  risingfnigher  atill,  and  higher, 
Within  my  bosom  j  eveiy  breath  I  meh 
Sfauta  up  my  life  within  a  ahorter  ^Dompaaa : 
And  like  the  Tanishine  sound  of  beQs,  growa  leas 
Andlesseaehpulae,'tiUitbeloatinair.  '    Dffitm, 

Captain  Flash,  in  a  &rce  composed  by  Gamck,.endeaTOf8to  hide 
bis  fear  by  saying,  **  What  a  damn*d  passion  I  am  jn." 

An  example  is  given  above  of  remorse  and  despair  expressed  bv 
geauine  ana  natural  sentiments.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Pmnii» 
Loil,  Satan  is  made  to  express  his  remorse  and  despair  in  sentimaits, 
which,  though  beautiful,  are  not  altogether  natural :  they  are  nthei 
the  sentiments  of  a  spectator,  than  of  a  person  who  actoally  is  tor- 
mented with  these  passions. 

The  foiirth  class  is  of  sentiments  introduced  too  early  or  too  liie 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  clan.  Add  the 
following  from  Venice  Presetted,  Act  V.  at  the  close  of  the  scene 
between  Belvidera  and  her  father  Priuli.  The  account  given  bj 
Belvidera  of  the  danger  she  was  in,  and  of  her  husband^s  threateniof 
to  murder  her,  ouffht  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting  frther, 
and  to  have  made  him  express  the  most  perturbed  sentiments.  Instesd 
of  which. he  dissolves  into  tenderness  and  love  for  his  daughter, tf 
if  he  had  already  delivered  her  from  danger,  and  as  if  there  were  i 
perfect  tranquillity : 

Canat  thou  fornTe  me  all  my  fi>]liee  paatl 
[lljiencefoith  be  indeed  a  father;  never, 
Never  more  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life. 
Dear  as  those  eyes  that  weep  in  fondneas  oer  thea: 
Peace  to  thy  heart. 

Immoral  sentiments  exposed  in  their  native  colorsj  instead  of  beisf 
concealed  or  disguised,  compose  the  fifth  class. 

The  lisdy  Macbeth,  projecting  the  death  of  the  King,  has  the  U* 
lowing  soliloquy : 


-The  raren  himaelf  is  hoarse 


That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
•Under  my  battlements.    Come  all  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsez  me  hcorey 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top-fiill 
Of  direst  crueAy;  mdce  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse. 
That  no  compunctious  visiting*  of  nature 
.    Shake  my  fell  purpose. 

Maebeik,  Act  L  Sc  5. 

This  speech  is  not  natural  A  treacherous  murder  was  never  per- 
petrated, even  by  the  roost  hardened  miscreant,  without  compunction: 
and  that  the  laay  here  must  have  been  in  horrible  agitation,  appears 
from  her  invoking  the  infernal  spirits  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to 
stop  up  all  avenues  to  remorse.  But  in  that  state  of  mind,  it  if  a 
never-iailinpr  artifice  of  self-deceit,  to  draw  the  thickest  veil  overtha 
wicked  action,  and  to  extenuate  it  by  all   the  circumstancea  tlis' 
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imagination  can  suggest:  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear  ditgniae,  the 
next  attempt  is  to  thrust  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to  rush  on  to 
action  without  thought     This  last  was  the  husband's  method: 

Struiee  thines  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  must  oe  acted  en  they  must  he  acann'd. 

Act  III.  Be.  4. 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  these  courses,  but  in  a  deliberate  msnner 
endeaTors  to  fortify  her  heart  in  the  commission  of  an  execrable 
crime,  without  even  attempting  to  color  it.  This,  I  think,  is  not 
natural :  I  hope  there  is  no  such  wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  rep- 
reaenteo.  In  the  Pompey  of  Corneille,*  Photine  counsels  a  wicked 
action  in  the  plainest  terms  without  disguise : 

Seigneur,  n*attirez  point  le  tonnerre  en  ees  lieoz, 

Ranges  toub  du  parti  des  destina  et  dea  dieuz, 

Et  sans  lea  accuser  d'injustice,  ou  d'ootrage ; 

Puis  qu'ils  font  lea  heureux,  adorez  leur  ouTrage; 

duels  que  aoient  leurs  dfereta,  d^ares-Toua  pour  aox, 

Et  pour  leur  ob6ir,  peideK  le  malheureuz* 

PrMB^detoutespaxtsdea  coUraa  celestes, 

n  en  Tient  deaavfs  Tona  faire  fondre  lea  restea ; 

Et  sa  tSte  qu'&  peine  il  a  pit  d£robcr, 

ToutprAteadtehoir,cherche  avee  qui  tomber. 

8a  retraite  chez  Toua  en  effet  n'est  qu'un  crime ;   ' 

Elle  marque  sa  haine,  et  non  pas  son  estime ; 

fl  ne  Tient  que  yous  pezdre  en  Tenant  prendre  poft, 

Et  Tous  pouTez  douter  s'il  est  digne  de  mort! 

II  dcToit  mieux  remplir  nos  tccux  et  notre  attente, 

Faire  Toir  sur  ses  nefs  la  Tictoire  flottante ; 

II  n'ei&t  iei  trouT^  que  joye  et  que  festins ; 

Mai&  puisqu'U  est  Taincu,  qu'u  s'cn  prenne  auz  deifini. 

J*en  Teux  a  sa  disgrace  et  non  k  sa  personne, 

Pexteute  k  regret  ce  que  le  ciel  ordonne, 

Et  da  mAme  pollard,  pour  C6sar  destine, 

Je  perceen  soupirant  son  cceur  infoftun^, 

Yous  ne  pouTez  enfin  qu'aux  d^pens  de  sa  tAte 

Mettre  k  rabri  la  Tdtre,  et  parer  la  tempAte. 

Laissez  nommer  sa  mort  un  injuste  attentat, 

La  justice  n'estpaa  une  Tertu  d>'6tat 

Le  choiz  des  actions,  ou  mauTaisea,  ou  bonnes, 

Ne  fait  au*an^antir  la  force  des  couronnes ; 

Le  droit  aes  rois  consiste  k  ne  rien  6pargner ; 

La  timide  6quit6  d6truit  I'ait  de  r£gner ; 

Ctuand  on  craint  d'etre  iniuste  on  a  toujoura  k  craindre ; 

Et  qui  Teut  tout  pouToir  aoit  oser  tout  enfreindre 

Fuir  comme  un  aeshonneur  la  Tertu  qui  le  peid, 

Et  Toler  sans  scrupule  au  crime  qui  lui  sert 

In  the  tragedy  of  Esiher^^  Haman  acknowledges,  without  disguise, 
his  cruelty,  insolence,  and  pride.  And  there  is  another  example  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  Agamemnon  of  8eneca.|  In  the  tragedy  of 
Atkalie,^  Mathan,  in  cool  blood,  relates  to  his  friend  many  black 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 

In  Congreve's  Double-dealer,  Imskwell,  instead  of  disguising  or 
coloring  his  crimes,  values  himself  upon  them  in  a  soliloquy : 

Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes ;  and  whataoeTer  I  commit  of  treachflKy 

-   •  Act  I.  Sc  I.  t  Act  II.  Sc.  I. 

t  Beginning  of  Act  II.  I  Act  III.  Sc.  3.  at  the  dooe. 
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eanodi  all  the  bondi  of  friendahip,  and  sets  inanricfatmion  their  intfiBnndstioM. 

Acin.Sc.8. 

In  French  plays,  love,  instead  of  being  hid  or  disguised,  is  treated 
as  a  serious  concern,  and  of  greater  importance  than  fortune,  frmily, 
QT  dignity.  I  suspect  the  reason  to  be,  that,  in  the  capital  of  France, 
love,  by  the  easiness  of  intercourse,  has  dwindled  down  from  a  Teal 
passion  to  be  a  connection  that  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  mode  or 
rashion.*  This  may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  writersi  bat  will 
never  make  their  phya  be  relished  among  foreigners : 

Mmm«.  Gtuoi,  trahirmon  ami  1  ^ 

Eiuphorbe. L'amour  rend  tout  pennis, 

Un  v6ritable  amant  ne  coanott  point  d'amis. 

Cifma,  Act  IIL  Se.  1. 
Cisar.  Reine,  tout  est  paisiUe,  et  la  vUle  ft^lfn^ 
Gta*un  trouble  assez  U^r  avoit  trop  alarm6e, 
ITa  plus  k  redouter  le  divorce  intestin 
Du  soldat  insolent,  et  du  peuple  mutin. 
Mais,  6  Dteux!  ce  moment  que  je  vous  ai  qnittCc^ 
D'un  trouble  bien  plus  grand  a  mon  ame  agitte^ 
Et  ces  soins  importuns  qui  m'arrachoient  de  voos 
Contre  ma  ^naeur  mdme  allumoient  mon  couznNUL 
Je  lui  voulois  du  msl  de  m'dtre  si  contraire, 
De  rendre  ma  presence  ailleurs  si  n6cesaaire| 
Mais  je  lui  pardonnois  au  simple  souvenir 
Du  bonheur.  qu'a  ma  flamme  eile  a  fait  obtenir. 
C'est  elle  dont  je  tiens  cette  haute  esp^rance, 
Gtui  flatte  mes  d^sirs  d'une  illustre  apparence, 
EU  fait  croire  a  C68ar  qu'il  pent  former  des  voBOZy 
Gtu'il  n'est  pas  tout-&  fait  indigne  de  vos  feoz, 
Et  qu'il  peut  en  pr^tendre  une  juste  conquAte, 
ITayant  plus  que  les  Dieux  au  dessus  de  sa  tita. 
Oui,  Reine,  si  quelqu'un  dans  ce  vaste  univera 
Pouvoit  porter  plus  naut  la  gloire  de  vos  fera; 
S'il  6u>it  quelque  trdne  oii  vous  puissiez  parottra 
Plus  di^ement  assise  en  captivant  son  maltre, 
J'irois,  j'irois  k.  lui,  motns  pour  le  lui  ravir^ 
due  pour  lui  disputer  le  droit  de  vous  servur; 
£t  je  n'aspirerois  au  bonheur  de  vous  plaire, 
Gtu'^aprds  avoir  mis  bas  un  si  grand  adversaira. 
C'^toit  pour  acqu6rir  un  droit  si  pr6cieux, 
Glue  oombattott  partout  mon  bras  ambitieuz, 
Et  dans  Pharsale  mdme  il  a  tir6  r6p6e 
Plus  pour  le  conserver,  que  pour  vaincre  Pomp6e. 
Je  I'ai  Taincu,  princesse,  et  le  Dieu  des  oombata 
M*y  favorisoit  moins  que  voa  divins  appas. 
Us  conduisoient  ma  main,  ils  enfloient  mon  coorage^ 
Cette  pleine  victoire  eat  leur  dernier  ouvrage, 
C'est  reffet  des  ardeura  qu'fla  daignoient  m'in^inr 
Et  vos  beaux  yeux  enfin  m'ayant  fait  soupirer, 
Pour  faire  que  votre  ame  avec  gloire  y  r^pond& 
M'ont  rendu  le  premier,  et  de  HLome,  et  du  monae 
C'eat  oe  ^lorieux  titre,  k  present  efTectif ; 
due  je  viena  ennoblirpar  celui  de  captif ; 
Heureux,  si  mon  espnt  gagne  tant  sur  le  v6tre, 

*  du'il  en  eatime  I'un,  et  me  permette  I'autre. 

Pompie,  Act  lY.  Be.  3. 

•  A  certain  author  says  humorously,  "  Les  mots  mAmes  d'amoor  et  d'aiaaBi 
flont  bannis  de  rintime  soci6t6  des  deux  sexes,  et  rel6gu6s  avec  ceux  de  ctetai  A 
da  /mhm  dans  les  Romans  qu'on  ns  lit  plus."  And  where  nature  ia  onee  bsni* 
«d.  a  ftur  field  la  open  to  every  fantastic  imitation,  even  the  most  extravagant. 


Gh.lft 

The  lajl  ckas  eomprehend*  ModnMBtt  that  tn  UDiMtiiiml^ 
Baited  to  no  character  nor  paation.     These  may  be  icdxliTided  into 
three  branches:  first,  sentiments  unsuitable  to  the  constitution  of 
man,  and  to  the  laws  of  his  nature;  second,  inconsistent  sentiments; 
third,  sentiments  ihat  are  pure  rant  and  extramgance. 

When  the  &ble  is  of  human  affiiirs,  every  event,  every  incident, 
and  every  circumstance,  ought  to  be  natural,  otherwise  the  imitation 
18  imperfect.  But  an  imperfect  imitation  is  a  venial  fiiult,  compared 
with  that  of  running  contrary  to  nature.  In  the  Hipf^dyius  of 
Euripides,*  Hippolytus,  wishinff  for  another  self  in  his  own  sitoa- 
tioD,  How  much  (says  be)  should  I  be  touched  with  his  misfortune! 
88  if  it  were  natural  to  grie?e  more  for  the  misfortunes  of  another 
than  for  one's  own. 

OsMyn.  Yet  I  behold  her— yel — and  now  ^  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  yiev  my  thonghL 
So  shall  you  still  behold  her^'twill  not  be. 
O  impotence  of  sight !  mechanic  sense 
Which  to  exterior  objects  ov'st  thy  faculty, 
Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  minors, 
Sucoessirehr  reflect  succeeding  images. 
Nor  what  tney  would,  but  must  j  a  star  or  toad ; 
Just  as  the  hud  of  chance  administers  I 

Mimming  Bride,  Act  IL  Sc  8. 

No  man,  in  his  senses,  ever  thought  of  applying  his  eyes  to  dis* 
cover  what  passes  in  his  mind ;  far  less  of  blaming  his  eyes  for  not 
seeing  a  thought  or  idea.  In  Moliere's  VAvareA  Harpagon  being 
robb€»d  of  his  money,  seizes  himself  by  the  arm,  mistaking  it  for  that 
of  the  robber.     And  again  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

Je  Tens  aUer  an6rir  la  justice,  et  faire  donner  la  question  k  touts  ma  muson ; 
&  aerranfces,  &  ralets,  k  fils,  k  fills,  et  k  moi  aussi. 

This  is  so  absurd  as  scarcely  to  provoke  a  smile,  if  it  be  not  at 
the  author. 
Of  this  second  branch  the  following  are  examples. 


-Now  bid  me  ran, 


And  I  wUl  striTe  with  things  imjtossible, 
Yea  get  the  better  of  them. 

JkUmi  Caaar,  Aet  IL  Be.  8. 

Vos  mains  seules  ont  droit  de  vaincre  un  inTincible. 

Z4  Cid,  Act  Y.  So.  Ism. 

Que  soil  nom  aoit  bini.    doe  son  nom  aoift  ohantS, 
Qme  Too  e41M>re  sea  oorragea 
Au  deia  de  Vi$amUr. 

£j(A«r,  Act  Y.  So.  last 

Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  7 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell :  myself  am  hell; 
And  in  the  Unoek  deep,  a  Unoer  deep 
8tin  threatnint[  to  devour  me,  opens  wide; 
To  which  the  nell  I  suffer  seems  a  hear'n. 

Pmradim  Uti^  Book  !▼. 

•AetlY.  Sc.6.  tAotlY.  So.7. 
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Of  the  third  bnnch,  take  the  following  mnplei 
Lucao,  talking  of  Pompey's  sepulchre, 

■  ■  ■  Roimnuin  nomm,  cc  onmc 

bnperiam  Magno  est  tumuli  modus.    Obras  saxs 

Cnrnine  plena  deum.    Si  iota  est  Hereulia  OtU, 

Et  juga  tota  Tacant  Bromio  Nvseia ;  quare 

Unus  in  Egypto  Ma|;no  la^is  1    Omnia  La^ 

Rura  tenerepotest,  si  nuUo  oespite  nomen 

Hsaerit    Ejrremua  populi,  cineramqoe  tuomm, 

Magna,  meCu  nullaa  ruU  ealeemus  aranaa.  Xk  &  L  Wl 

That  in  Bowels  translation : 

Where  there  are  seas,  or  air,  or  caith,  or 
Where-e'er  Rome's  empire  stretches,  Fompejr 
Far  be  the  rile  memorial  then  conTcy'd  I 
Nor  let  this  stone  the  partial  gods  upbraid 
Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta's  heights  demand, 
And  Nysa's  hill  for  Bacchus  only  stand. 
While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior's  doom 
That  fought  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Romet 
If  fiue  decrees  he  must  in  Egypt  lie. 
Let  the  whole'  fertile  realm  his  grsTe  supply, 
Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  shsde     1 
Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  pMurt  to  tread,  > 

Fearful  we  riolate  the  mighty  dead.  ) 

The  following  passages  are  pure  rant     Coriolanos,  speakinf  > 
hm  mother, 

^Whatisthisl 

Your  knees  to  me  1  to  your  corrected  son  1 
_  Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 

Fillip  the  stars:  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun : 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannoi  be,  slight  work. 

C^riptanut,  Act  V.  Sc.  S. 

Ctaar.  Danger  knows  fuQ  well, 

That  Casar  is  more  danceitms  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  litterd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

Julius  Casar^  AetlL  Scl 

AimMde. This  day 

I  gave  my  fkith  to  hhn,  he  his  to  me. 

Almanzor,  Good  heaven,  thy  book  of  fate  before  me  lay 
But  to  tear  out  the  ioumal  of  this  day. 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below, 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Gire  me  that  mmute  when  she  made  that  tow. 
That  minute  e*en  the  happy  from  their  bliss  itiic^  givi^ 
And  those  who  lire  in  gnef  a  shorter  time  woaU  |iv«b 
8o  small  a  link  if  broke,  th'  eternal  chain, 
Would  like  dirided  waters  join  again. 

CcnqueUof  OfVMis  AetllL 

Almanzor. Fll  hoM  it  fast 

As  life:  when  life's  p>ne^  111  hold  this  last, 
And  if  thou  tak'st  alter  I  am  slain, 
111  send  my  ghost  to  fetch  it  back  a^iin. 

CcnqiuMtt  of  Qrenai^^  Pan/.  /.  «<  'j 

X/mi4iraxa,  A  crown  is  come,  and  will  not  firia  lb* .  #. 
Ana  yet  I  feel  something  like  death  is  near. 
My  goaids,  my  guards  — — 
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Let  not  tlialiigiy  dcelflton  appear. 
Sure  destiny  miatakea;  this  oeath's  not  mine; 
She  doais,  an^  means  to  cut  another  line. 
TeU  her  I  am  a  queen — but  'us  too  late; 
Dyinr,  I  charge  rebellion  on  my  fate ; 

Bow  down,  ye  slares 

Bow  quickly  down  and  your  submission  show ; 
I'm  pfeas'd  to  taste  an  empire  ere  I  go.  [Ihu, 

Ceitquatof  OfCfMMi«,  Part  S.  Act  Y 

VeAlidius.  But  you,  em  Iotc  misled  your  wand'ring  eyes 
Were,  sure,  the  chief  ana  best  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  rery  pride  and  boast  of  nature, 
So  perfect,  that  the  gods  who  formed  you  wonder'd 
At  their  own  sflU,  and  cry'd,  a  lucky  hit 
EEas  mended  our  design. 

Dffden^  Attf^r  L^vf,  Act  I. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  sentiment,  it  is  ludicrous  instead 
f  being  lofty. 

The  fiunous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  no  less  absurd  than  any  of  the 
>regoiog  passages : 

Raphel,  timuit,  quo  soepite,  Tinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  morL 

tnitated  by  Pope  in  his  Epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Ejieller: 

Liring,  great  nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  woncs ;  and  dying,  feare  henelf  might  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation ;  for  Pope,  of  himself  would  nerer 
ave  been  guilty  of  a  thought  so  extravagant. 

So  much  upon  sentiments ;  the  language  proper  for  expressing 
lem,  comes  next  in  order. 


•CHAPTER  XVIL 

LANGUAGE  OF  PASSION. 

[an  has  a  propensitv  to  communicate  his  passions  and  emotions— Venting  a 
passion  gives  reliel-— Lnmoderale  grief  is  silent,  because  it  fills  the  mind — En- 
moderate  love  and  reven^  silent — Surprise  and  terror  silent— They  express  in 
words^  onl  V  the  capital  circumstanceS'^Langua^  should  be  adopted  to  the  sen- 
timent anci  passion — Elevated  sentiments  require  elevated  laneuage— Tender 
■entiments,  soft  and  flowing  lan|page— Figures  give  an  a^reesLle  character  to 
sent]ment---Groas  errors,  of  passions  exprMsed  in  flowing  m  an  unequal  course 
—The  language  of  violent  passion,  interrupted  and  broken,  soliloquies  particu- 
larly— Auuors  apt  to  use  language  above  their  tone  of  mind—To  use  Ian- 
Cage  loo  figurative  for  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject,  an  error — 
inguage  too  li|^ht  and  airy  for  a  seriouspassion— A  thoueht  that  turns  upon 
one  expression  instead  of  the  subject— Expressions  which  have  no  disunet 
meaning. 

Among  the  particulars  that  compose  the  social  part  of  our  nature, 
propensity  to  communicate  our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and  every 
ling  that  affects  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad  fortune  and  injustice  affect 
i  greatly;  and  of  these  we  are  so  prone  to  complain,  that  if  we 
ive  no  friend  nor  acquaintance  to  talce  part  in  our  sufferings,  we 
iraetimes  utter  our  complaints  aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to 
iten. 
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But  this  uropensity  operates  not  in  every  stale  of  ndod.  A  dib 
immoderately  grieved,  seeks  to  afflict  himselC  rejecting  all  consob- 
tion :  immoderate  grief  accordingly  is  mute :  complaining  n  ttrog- 
gling  for  consolation 

It  if  the  wretch's  comfort  still  to  hare 
Some  imBll  reserre  of  near  and  inward  wo, 
Some  unsuspected  hoard  of  inward  grie^ 
*  Which  they  unseen  may  wail,  and  weq>,  and  moam. 

And  ghittoB-like  alone  de^mur.        • 

Mourning  Bride^  Act  L  Be.  1. 

When  grief  subsides,  it  then  and  no  sooner  finds  a  longne:  we 
complain,  because  complaining  is  an  eflfort  to  disburden  the  mind  of 
its  distress.* 

Surprise  and  terror  are  silent  passions  for  a  different  reasos:  thet 
agitate  the  mind  so  violently  as,  n>r  a  time,  to  suspend  the  exercise  cf 
its  fiiculties,  and  among  others  the  &culty  of  speech. 

LoTo  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more  loqacioai  das 
immoderate  grief  But  when  these  passions  become  mcnlerate,  thej 
set  the  tongue  free,  and,  like  moderate  grief,  become  loquacioes 
moderate  love;  when  unsuccessful,  is  vented  in  complaints;  wba 
successful,  is  fkU  of  joy  expressed  by  words  and  gesturesL 

As  00  passion  has  any  long  uninterrupted  existence,!  nor  bess 
aiwa3rs  with  an  equal  pulse,  the  language  sugspested  by  passion  is  do^ 
only  unequal,  but  frequently  interrupt^ :  ana  even  during  as  aaia- 
terrupted  fit  of  passion,  we  only  express  in  words  the  more  capiai 
sentiments.  In  fiuniliar  conversation,  one  who  vents  every  sm^ 
thought  is  justly  branded  with  the  character  of  loquaeHy;  beeaue 
sensible  people  express  no  thoughts  but  what  msik.'i  some  figure:  ffi 
the  same  manner,  we  are  only  disposed  to  express  the  strongest  pulsn 
of  passion,  especially  when  it  returns  witfrimp^uosity  after  inio^ 
ruption. 

I  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,|  that  the  sentiments  ought  u 
be  turned  to  the  passion,  and  the  language  to  both.  Elevated  sedi- 
ments require  elevated  language :  tender  sentiments  ought  to  W 
clothed  in  words  that  are  soft  and  flowing:  when  the  mind  is  depressed 
with  any  passion,  the  sentiments  must  bie  expressed  in  words  mat  are 
humble,  not  low.     Words  being  intimately  connected  with  the  id»» 

*  This  observation  is  finely  illustrated  by  a  stqry  which  Herodotiu  rseonb,  h  I 
Cambyses.  when  he  conquered  Eeypt,  made  Psammenitus  the  kine  prisoner;  ajk: 
for  trymg  nis  constancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  dressed  in  the  nabit  of  «  slan. 
and  to  be  employed  in  bringing  water  from  the  rirer ;  his  son  also  was  fed  u*  €x^ 
cution  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.  The  E^eyptians  vented  their  sorrow  is  ton 
and  lamentations;  Psammenitus  only,  wltn  a  downcast  eye,  remidned  sailer; 
Afterward  meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a  man  advanced  m  yean,  who,  \xirx 
plundered  of  all,  was  begging  abons,  he  wept  bitterly,  calling  him  hj  his  nan:' 
Uambyses,  struck  with  wonder,  demanded  an  answer  to  the  following  qaatk  t 
"  Psammenitus,  thy  master,  Cambyses,  is  desirous  to  know,  why,  after  thoi*  h^cs 
seen  thy  daughter  so  ignominiouslv  treated,  and  thy  son  led  to  ezeeation,  widfe  « 
CTclatming  or  weepine,  thou  shouhst  be  so  highly  concerned  for  a  poor  naa. » 
wayrela^  to  thee?'^  Psammemtua  retomed  the  following  answer:  "Soa« 
Cyrus,  the  calamities  of  my  family  are  too  ereat  to  leave  me  the  power  of  wtep- 
ing ',  but  the  misfortunes  ofa  companion,  rechiced  in  his  old  age  to  want  of  bns^< 
IS  a  fit  subject  for  lamentation." 

t  See  Chap.  8.  Part  3.  T  Chap.  16. 
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they  represent,  the  greatest  harmony  is  required  between  them :  to 
express,  for  example,  an  humble  sentiment  in  high  sounding  wdrdiL 
is  disaffreeable  by  a  discordant  mixture  of  feelings ;  and  the  discoia 
is  not  less  when  elevated  sentiments  are  dressed  in  low  words: 

Venibus  ezponi  tragicia  res  comica  non  vult 
Indignatur  item  privatifl  ao  prope  aoooo 
Dignia  canninibna  narrari  coena  Thyests. 

Horace,  Ars  Poet.  1. 89.  - 

A  coouc  sulject  wiU  not  hold 
If  'tis  in  tragic  measure  told ; 
Besides,  it  would  an  audienc?  shock, 
In  Terses  fitter  for  the  sock 
The  Thyestean  feast  to  teU. 

This,  however,  excludes  not  figurative  expression,  which,  withfn 
moderate  bounds,  communicates  to  the  sentiment  an  agreeable  eleva* 
tion.  We  are  sensible  of  an  efi^t  directly  opposite^  where  figura- 
tive expression  is  indulged  beyond  a  just  measure :  the  opposition 
between  the  expression  and  the  sentiment,  makes  the  discord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality.* 

At  the  same  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the  language  of  every 
passion:  pleasant  emotions,  which  elevate  or  swell  the  mind,  vent 
themselves  in  strong  epithets  and  figurative  expression ;  but  hum- 
bling and  dispiriting  passions  afiTect  to  speak  plain : 

'  Et  traficus  plerumque  dolet  seimone  ped^stri. 

Tdepnus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exiil  uterque; 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
8i  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela. 

Horace,  Ars  Poel.  I.  95. 

And  sometimes  in  the  tragic  scene 
You've  wailings,  melancholy — mean. 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  when  poor, 
And  exiles,  will  no  more  endure 
Their  rants  and  raving  ten  feet  high 
If  they  would  to  tlte  heart  apply. 

Figurative  expression,  being  the  work  of  an  enlivened  imagina- 
tion, cannot  be  the  language  of  anguish  or  distress.  Otway,  sensible 
of  tbis,  has  painted  a  scene  of  distress  in  colors  finely  adapted  to  Ae 
subject:  there  is  scarcely  a  figure  in  it,  except  a  short  and  natural 
simile  with  which  the  speech  is  introduced.  Belvidera  talking  to 
her  fiither  of  her  husband : 

Think  you  saw  what  past  at  our  last  parting 
Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  Uon, 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  uj)  his  steps, 
*  Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  mry ;  think  you  saW'his  one  hand 
F^'d  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
Grasp'd  a  keen  threatening  daerer ,  oh,  'twas  thus 
We  last  embraced;  when,  treuuMing  with  revenge, 
He  dragg'd  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bosom 
Presented hoirid  death:  cried  out;  My  friends  t 
Where  are  my  friends  1  swore,  wept,  rag^d,  threatea'd,  lovVl 
For  he  yet  Idv'd.  and  that  dear  love  preserved  me 
To  this  last  trial  of  a  fath^s  pity. 

*  Set  this  explained  more  particulariy  in  Chap.  8. 
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I  fear  not  death,  faiit  eannot  bear  a  tbooglit 

Tiiat  that  dear  nand  ahoiild  do  th*  unfiieodly  ofliee; 

If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me; 

Fhr  to  the  senate,  save  the  promised  lires 

Or  hiB  dear  firiends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifioa. 

VefUce  Preserv'd^  AtA  V. 

To  presenre  the  foresaid  resemblance  between  words  and  tbdt 
neaning,  the  sentiments  of  active  and  faarrjring  passions  ought  to  be 
dressed  in  words  where  syllables  prevail  that  are  pronounced  sboit 
or  &st ;  for  these  make  an  impression  of  hurry  and  precipitatioiL 
Emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  uat  rest  upon  their  objects,  are  heA 
expressed  by  words  where  syllables  preTsU  that  are  pronounced  loo^ 
or  slow.  A  person  affected  with  mdf  ncholy  has  a  languid  and  slow 
train  of  perceptions :  the  expression  best  suited  to  that  state  of  miad, 
is  where  words,  not  only  of  long  but  of  many  syllables,  abooad  is 
the  composition;  and,  (or  that  reason,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
following  passaga 

In  those  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  eeDs, 
Where  heav'nly-pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  eTer-musing  mdancholy  mens. 

Psfw,  sSoiaa  U  AbdartL 

To  preserve  the  same  resemblance,  another  circumstance  is  reqoi- 
site,  that  the  language,  like  the  emotion,  be  rough  or  smooth,  brokoi 
or  uniform.  Calm  and  sweet  emotions  are  best  expressed  by  wordi 
that  glide  softly :  surprise,  fear,  and  other  turbulent  passions,  reqoin 
an  expression  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  any  diligent  inquirer  into  nature,  that,  is 
the  hurry  of  passion,  one  ^nerally  expresses  that  thinfl-  first  which 
IB  most  at  heart  :*  which  is  beautifully  done  in  the  foUowing  pst- 
sage. 

Me.  me ;  adsmn  qui  feci :  in  me  converttte  femmt, 
O  KatoU,  mea  firaus  omnia. 

JSneid,  IX.  497. 

Me— me — Fm  here,  I  did  it-—  torn  your  swoida 
On  me,  oh  Rutuleans-nnine  was  ul  the  fraud. 

Pftssion  has  often  the  effect  of  redoubling  words,  the  better  to 
make  them  express  the  strong  conception  of  the  mind.  This  is  finely 
*mitaf^  in  the  following  examples. 

•  — Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light ! 

And  thou  enlig^hten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay ! 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains ! 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures  1  tdl, 
Tell  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here 


PoTtfiue  I.M<,  book  Vni  9f33 

Both  have  sinn'd!  but  thou 


Against  God  only ;  I,  'g;ainst  God  and  thee : 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Hearen,  that  all 

•  Demetrius  Phalereus  (of  Elocution,  sect  98.)  justly  observes,  that  an 
adjustment  of  the  words  to  the  thought,  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  in  ersiy 
particular,  is  only  proper  for  sedate  subjects  j  for  that  passion  speaks  plaii^  s^ 
njeets  all  reflnements. 


Ch.  17.]  LAiievAgB  ov  pamion.  i80 

The  wntmce,  finom  thv  head  ramoT'd,  may  light 
On  me,  eole  cauae  t»thee of  all  diia  wo; 
Me !  me !  only  just  object  of  his  ire. 

Paradise  Losi^  book  X.  930. 

Shakspeare  is  sapehor  to  all  other  writers  in  delineating  passion. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  m  what  part  he  most  excels,  whether  in  moulding 
eyery  passion  to  peculiarity  of  character,  in  discovering  the  senti- 
ments that  proceed  from  various  tones  of  passion,  or  in  expressing' 
properly  every  different  sentiment :  he  disgusts  not  his  reader  with 
general  declamation  and  unmeaning  words,  too  common  in  other 
writers :  his  sentiments  are  adjusted  to  the  peculiar  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  speaker :  and  the  propriety  is  no  less  perfect 
between  his  sentiments  and  his  diction.  That  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, will  be  evident  to#very  one  of  taste,  upon  comparing  Shakspeare 
with  other  writers,  in  similar  passages.  If  upon  any  occiision  he 
falls  below  himself^  it  is  in  those  scenes  where  passion  enters  not :  by 
endeavoring  in  that  case  to  raise  his  dialogue  above  the  style  of 
ordinary  conversation,  he  sometimes  deviates  into  intricate  thought 
and  obscure  expression  :*  sometimes,  to  throw  his  language  out  of 
the  familiar,  he  employs  rhyme.  But  may  it  not,  in  some  measure, 
excuse  Shakspeare,  I  shall  not  say  his  works,  that  he  had  no  pattern, 
in  his  own  or  in  any  living  language,  of  dialogue  fitted  for  the  thea- 
tre ?  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  escape  observation,  that  the 
stream  clears  in  its  progress,  and  that  in  nis  later  plays  he  has 
attained  the  purity  and  perfection  of  dialogue ;  an  observation  that, 
with  ^eater  certainty  than  tradition,  will  direct  us  to  arrange  his 
plays  in  the  order  of  time.  This  ought  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  rigidly  exaggerate  every  blemish  of  the  finest  genius  for  the 
draiQQa  ever  the  world  enjoyed :  they  ought  also  for  their  own  sake 
to  consider,  that  it  is  easier  to  discover  his  blemishes,  which  lie 
generally  at  the  surfiice,  than  his  beauties,  which  can  be  truly  relished 
by  those  only  who  dive  deep  into  human  nature.  One  thing  must 
be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  wherever  passion  is  to  be 

•  Of  this  take  tiie  following  specimen : 

They  elepe  ns  drunkards^  and  with  swinish  phrase 

Soil  oor  ambition;  and,  indeed  it  takes 

From  our  achievements,  though  fwrform'd  at  height, 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oh  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That  for  seme  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 

By  the  overgrowth  of  some  complexion 

Oft  brealdnff  down  the  pales  ana  forts  of  reason 

Or  by  some  nabit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  tliat  these  men 

Canying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect, 

(B<^ng  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  scar,) 

Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undereo, 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  partioular  fault 

ffiMOst,  ActLSe.7. 


displayed,  nature  Aown  itself  mighty  in  him,  and  is  cogspicnoiia  by 
the  moat  delicate  propriety  of  sentiment  and  expression.* 

I  return  to  my  subject,  firom  a  digression  from  which  I  cannot  repent 
That  perfect  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  among  all  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  dialogue^  is  a  beauty  no  less  rare  than  conspicaoos: 
as  to  expression  in  particular,  were  I  to  give  instances,  where,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  respects  above  mentioned,  it  corresponds  not  precisely 
to  the  characters,  passions,  and  sentiments,  I  might  from  difierent 
authors  collect  volumes.  Following,  therefore^  the  method  laid  down 
in  the  chapter  of  sentiments,  I  shall  confine  xny  quotations  to  the 
grosser  errors,  which  every  writer  ought  to  avoid. 

And,  first,  of  passion  expressed  in  words  flowing  in  an  equal 
course  without  interruption. 

In  the  chapter  above  cited,  Comeilie  is  c^^ured  for  the  impro- 
priety of  his  sentiments:  and  here,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  I  am  obliged 
to  attack  him  a  second  time.  Were  I  to  give  instances  from  that 
author  of  the  fault  under  consideration,  I  might  transcribe  whole 
tragedies ;  for  he  is  no  less  faulty  in  diis  particular,  than  in  passing 
upon  us  his  Qwn  thoughts  as  a  spectator,  instead  of  the  genuine  sen- 
timents of  passion?  Nor  would  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Shakspeare,  upon  the  present  article,  redound  more  to  his  honor,  than 
the  former  upon  the  sentiments.  Racine  is  here  less  incorrect  than 
Corneille ;  and  from  him,  therefore,  I  shall  gather  a  few  instances. 
The  first  shall  be  the  description  of  the  sea-monster  in  his  Pkmdra, 
given  by  Theramene,  the  companion  of  Hippolytus.  Theramene  is 
represented  in  terrible  agitation,  which  appears  from  the  following 
passa^  80  boldly  figurative  as  not  to  be  excused  but  by  violent  per- 
turbation of  mind : 

Le  ciel  avee  horreor  voit  ce  monstre  saavage, 
Laterre  8*en  ^meui,  I'air  en  est  infoct^, 
Le  ilot,  qui  Tapporta,  recule  6pouvant6. 

Tet  Theramene  gives  a  long  pompous  connected  description  of 
that  event,  dwelling  upon  every  minute  circumstance,  as  if  he  had 
been  only  a  cool  spectator : 

A  peine  nous  sorlions  des  portes  de  Trfta^ne, 
n  etoit  sur  son  char.    Ses  gardes  aiftig6s 
Imitoient  son  silence,  autour  de  lui  Fang68. 
U  suivoit  tout  pensif  le  chemin  de  Myc^nes. 
8a  main  sur  lea  cheraux  laissoit  flotter  lea  fines. 
Sessuperbesooursicrs  qu'on  voyoit  autielbis 
Pleins  d'une  ankur  si  noble  oMir  k  sa  voiz, 
L'oeil  morne  maintenant  et  la  t6te  baiss6e, 
Sembloient  se  oonfonner  ji  sa  triste  pens^e,  &e. 

Act  y .  Sc.  6. 

<  The  critics  seem  not  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  eeauis  of  Shakspean.  Hji 
plays  are  defective  in  the  mechanical  part ;  which  is  fess  the  woifc  of  genius  than 
of  experi,ence,  and  is  not  otherwise  brought  to  perfection  but  by  diligently  obserr- 
mg  the  errors  of  former  compositions.  Shakspeare  excels  all  the  ancienta  and 
nodems  in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  unfolding  even  the  moat  obseun 
and  refined  emotions.  This  is  a  rare  facidw,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  in  t 
dramatic  author ;  and  it  is  that  faculty  which  makes  him  soipan  all  other  writss 
is  the  comic  as  well  as  tragic  vein. 


Ck   17.]  1.AMOUAOS  or  rAstiok.  HiX 

The  last  speech  of  Atalide,  in  the  tragedy  of  Bajazei,  of  the  same 
f  author,  is  a  continued  discourse :  and  but  a  faint  representation  of 
:    he  violent  passion  which  forced  her  to  put  an  end  to  her  own  hfe ' 

Enfin,  e*en  est  done  fait    Et  par  mes  aniftces, 
Mes  injustes  aoup^onff,  mea  funettes  caprices, 
Je  suis  done  arriv^e  au  douloureux  moment, 
Ot.  je  vols,  par  mon  crime,  cxpirer  mon  amant 
N'£toit-ce  paB  assez,  cruelle  destinie, 
GIu'Il  lut  sunriTre,  Mlas !  je  fusse  condamn^  t 
Et  foUoU-il  encor  que,  pour  eomble  d'horreurs, 
Je  ne  paase  imputer  sa  tnort  qu'ft  mes  fureors ! 
Oui,  (rest  moi,  eher  amant,  out  t'arrache  la  vie; 
Roxam,  oo  le  Sultan,  ne  to.  Tont  point  ravie. 
Moi  seule^  j*ai  tissu  le  lien  malheureux 
Dont  tu  viens  d*6prouver  tesd^testables  noeuds. 
Et  j|e  puis,  sans  mourir,  en  souflfnr  la  pens^e  1 
Moi,  qui  n'ai  pd  tant6t,  de  ta  mort  menac6e, 
Retentir  mes  esprits,  prompts  k  m'abandonnei 
Ah !  n*ai-je  eu  de  Tamour  que  pottr  t*assassiner  t 
Mais  e'en  est  trop.    II  faut  par  un  prompt  sacrifice, 
due  ma  fideUe  main  te  Tenge,  et  me  punisse. 
Vous,  de  qui  j'ai  troaM  la  gloire  et  te  repos, 
H6rOB,  qui  deviec  tous  rerivre  en  ce  hiros, 
r  Toi,  mAra  malheureuse,  et  qui  dds  notre  enfance, 

Me  confias  son  coBur  dans  une  autre  esp^rance, 
Infortani  Visir,  amis  d6sesp{r£s, 
Roxone,  yenez  tous  contre  moi  conjures, 
Tourmenter  ji  la  fols  une  amante  eperdue ;  [ElU  m  fue. 

Et  prenez  la  Tengcanee  enfin  qui  Tois  est  dAe. 

Aa  v.  Sc.  last 

Though  works,  not  authors,  are  the  professed  subject  of  this  criti- 
cal undertaking,  I  am  tempted,  hy  the  present  speculation,  to  trans- 
gress, once  again,  the  limits  prescribed,  and  to  venture  a  cursory 
reflection  upon  that  justly  celebrated  author;  that  he  is  always 
sensible,  generally  correct,  never  falls  low,  maintains  a  moderate 
degree  of  dignity,  without  reaching  the  sublime,  paints  delicately 
the  tender  affections,  but  is  a  stranger  to  the  genuine  language  of 
enthusiastic  or  fervid  passion. 

If,  in  general,  the  language  of  violent  passion  ought  to  be  broken 
and  interrupted,  soliloquies  ought  to  be  so  in  a  peculiar  manner : 
language  is  intended  bv  nature  for  society :  and  a  man  when  alone, 
thouffh  he  always  clothes  his  thoughts  in  words,  seldom  gives  his 
worcb  utterance,  unless  when  prompted  by  some  strong  emotion ; 
and  even  then  by  starts  and  intervals  only.*  Shakspeare's  solilo- 
quies may  be  justly  established  as  a  model;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  any  model  more  perfect :  of  his  many  incomparable  solilo- 
quies; I  confine  myself  to  the  two  following,  hsing  dinorent  in  their 
maDDer. 

Uamltt,  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  mslt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
EGs  canon  'gainst  self-slaushter !  O  Ood !  O  Gkxl  t 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on*t !  O  fie  I  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

•  Soliloquies  accounted  for,  Chap.  lA. 
SI 
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That  grows  to  Med :  tlmigs  noik  and  grow  iit 
Possess  U  merely.^— That  it  should  oone  to  this! 
But  two  months  dead  I  nay,  not  90  much ,  not  two  ^ 
80  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr:  ao  lorinf  to  my  molher. 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  neav'n 
Visit  her  (ace  too  roughly.    KaT'n  and  earth  t 
Must  I  remember — 'Ay,  she  would  hang  on  faiai^ 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on ;  yet^  within  a  month—— 
Let  me  not  think— Frailty ,  thy  name  is  Wmmmmt 
A  little  mouth !  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
With  which  Ae  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears ^Way  ahey  ev*n  she— 

(0  hear'n !  a  beast  that  wants  discoune  of  reason. 

Would  have  moum'd  k>nger) — married  with  mine 

My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 

Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month! 

Ere  yet  the  sak  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  ^uled  eyes^ 

She  married— 01^  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  aaeels  I 

It  ia  noty  nor  it  cannot  eorae  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  1  must  hokl  my  tongue. 

IKmM,  Ad  I.  Sc  X 

f^d.  Hum !  ha  r  is  this  a  rision  ?  is  this  a  dream  T  do  I  ale^  1  Mr.  f^M^, 
awake ;  awake,  Mr.  Ford  j  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,'  Mr.  Fofd  I 
this  His  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  hare  linen  and  buck-baskets  I    Well,  I  wili 


proclaim  myself  what  I  am ;  I  will  now  take  the  leacher ;  he  is  aA  my  house ;  bt 
cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  be  should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  hal^wnar- 

furse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box.    But  lest  Uie  devil  that  guides  hmi  shooU  aid  kim. 
will  search  impossible  places,  thot^h  what  I  am  I  cannot  aroid,  yet  to  he  vba 
I  would  not,  shall  not  moke  me  tame. 

Merry  Wives  ef  Windsor,  Act  III.  Sc  latf. 

These  soliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copies  of  nature :  in  a  p89> 
sionate  soliloquy  one  begins  with  thinking  aloud ;  and  the  strong^^ 
feelings  only,  are  expresflned ;  as  the  speaker  warms,  he  bec^ns  to  ima- 
gine one  listening,  and  gradually  slides  into  a  connected  discourse. 

How  far  distant  are  soliloquies  generally  from  these  models? 
So  far,  indeed,  as  to  give  disgust  instead  of  pleasure.  The  first 
scene  of  Ipkigenia  in  Tauris  discovers  that  princess,  in  a  soliloquy, 
gravely  reporting  to  herself  her  own  history.  There  ia  the  same 
impropriety  in  the  first  scene  o(  Alcesies,  ana  in  the  other  imroduc- 
lions  of  Euripides,  almost  without  exception.  Nothing  can  be  monr 
ridiculous:  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  most  curious  device  in  Gothic 

fmintings,  that  of  making  every  figure  explain,  itself  by  a  written 
abel  issuing'from  its  mouth.  The  description  which  a  parasite,  in 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence/  gives  of  himself,  makes  a  sprigntly  solilo- 
quy :  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  rules  of  propriety ;  for  no  man, 
in  bis  ordinary  state  of  mind,  and  upon  a  familiar  subject,  ever  thinks 
df  talking  aloud  to  himself.  The  same  objection  lies  against  a  aoliio- 
quy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the  same  author.f  The  soliloquy  which  makes 
the  third  scene,  act  third,  of  his  Heicyra,  is  insufferable;  for  there 
Painphilus,  soberly  and  circumstantially,  relates  to  himself  an  adven- 
ture which  had  happened  to  him  a  moment  before. 

*  Act  IL  Se.  8.  Act  I.  Be.  1 
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Corneille  is  not  more  happy  in  his  soliloquies  than  in  b^  dialogue. 
Take  for  a  specimen  the  first  scene  of  Cinna, 

Racine  also  is  extremely  fiiulty  in  the  same  respect.  His  solilo- 
quies are  regular  harangues,  a  chain  completed  in  every  link, 
without  mterruption  or  interyal :  that  of  Antiochus  in  Berenice^ 
resembles  a  regular  pleading,  where  the  parties  fro  and  con  display 
their  arguments  at  full  length.  The  following  soliloquies  are  eqyally 
faulty:  Bajazet,  act  3.  sc.  7;  MUhridaU^  act  3.  sc.  4.  and  act  4 
9c.  5:  Ipkigenia,  act  4.  sc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interesting  subjects,  but  without  any 
turbulence  of  passion,  may  be  carried  on  in  a  continued  chain  of 
thought.  I(  for  example,  the  nature  and  frprightliness  of  the  subject 
prompt  a  man  to  speak  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
expression  must  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interruption,  as  in 
a  oialogue  between  two  persons ;  which  justifies  FaLBtafi*'s  soliloquy 
upon  honor. 

What  need  I  be  ao  forward  with  Death,  that  calls  not  on  me  1  Well,  'tis  no 
matter,  Honor  pricks  me  on.  But  how  if  Honor  prick  me  off,  when  1  come  on  1 
how  then  1    Can  Honor  aet  a  legp  1    No :  or  an  aim  1    No :  or  take  away  the 

Sief  of  a  wonnd  1  No.  Honor  hath  no  akill  in  aurgery  then  1  No.  What  is 
onor  1  A  word. — What  is  that  word  honor  ?  Air ;  a  trim  reckoning.— 
Who  hath  iti  He  that  dy'd  a  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  1  No.  Doth  ha 
hear  it  1  No.  Is  it  insensible  then  1  Ves,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  Uto 
with  the  living  1  No.  Whyl  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it.  Therefore  Til  none 
of  it ;  honor  is  a  mere  scutcheon ;  and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

FHrsi  Part  ifen/ry  IV.  Act  Y.  Sc  1. 

And  eyen  without  dialogue,  a  continued  discourse  may  be  justified, 
where  a  man  reasons  in  a  soliloquy  upon  an  important  subject ;  for 
if  in  such  a  case  it  be  at  all  excusable  to  think  aloud,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reasoning  be  carried  on  in  a  chain ;  which  justifies  that 
admirable  soliloquy  in  Hamlet  upon  life  and  immortality,  being  a 
serene  meditation  upon  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  And 
the  same  consideration  will  justify  the  soliloquy  that  introduces  the 
5th  act  of  Addison's  Cato, 

The  next  class  of  the  grosser  errors  which  all  writers  ought  to 
avoid,  shall  be  of  language  elevated  above  the  tone  of  the  sentiment; 
of  which  take  the  following  instances : 

Zara,  Swift  as  occasion,  I 
Mvsdf  will  fly ;  and  earlier  than  the  mom 
Wake  thee  to  fireedom.    Now  'tis  late ;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  past  arrived,  which  seem'd 

To  shake  the  temper  of  tbe  Kin^. Who  knows 

What  rocking  cares  disease  a  monarch's  bed  1 

Or  lore,  that  late  at  night  still  lights  his  lamp, 

And  strikes  his  rays  through  dusk,  and  folded  lids, 

Foifoidding  rest,  may  stretoi  his  eyes  awake, 

And  force  their  bolls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 

ru  try.  Mmming  Bride,  Act  IIL  Se.  4. 

The  language  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous  and  labored  for 
describing  so  simple  a  circumstance  as  absence  of  sleep.  ^  In  the 
following  passage,  the  tone  of  the  language,  warm  and  plaintive,  is 
well  suitea  to  the  passion,  which  is  recent  grief:  but  every  one  will 

•  Act  I.  Sc.  9. 
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be  sensible,  that  in  the  last  couplet  save  one,  the  tone  is  changed, 
^nd  the  mind  sucldenly  elevated  to  be  let  &11  as  saddenly  in  the  last 
cooplet : 

nd^teste  &  jamais  sa  ooupable  Tictoire, 
n  renonce  a  la  cour,  aux  humains,  k  la  gloire 
Et  86  fidaot  Ini-m^me,  au  milieu,  des  dMerts, 
n  Ta  cacher  aa  peine  au  bout  de  runivers ; 
La,  soU  que  le  soleil  rendU  lejour  au  monde^ 
Soil  qu^ufnU  sa  eowru  a«  imoU  sein  de  Vondit 
Sa  voiz  faifloit  redire  aux  ichoa  attaidria, 
tdb  nom,  le  triste  nom,  de  son  malheureux  fils. 

Henriade,  ChanL  Vni.  889. 

Language  too  artificial  or  too  figurative  for  the  cravity,  dignity, 
or  importance,  of  the  occasion,  may  be  put  in  a  third  class. 

Chimene  demanding  justice  against  Rodrigue  who  killed  her 
lather,  instead  of  a  plam  and  pathetic  expostulation,  makes  a  speech 
stufied  with  the  most  artificial  flowers  of  rhetoric : 

Sire,  mon  pdre  est  moit,  ittes  yeux  ont  r^  son  sang 
Couler  k  gros  bouillons  de  son  ^6nireux  flanc; 
Ce  sang  qui^cant  de  fois  garantit  vos  murailks. 
Ce  sang  qui  tant  de  fois  vous  gagna  des  batailm, 
Ce  sang  qui,  tout  sorti,  fume  encore  de  counoux 
De  se  voir  r^pandu  pour  d'autres  que  poiv  Tons, 
Gtu'au  milieu  des  hazards  n'osoit  verser  la  guerre, 
Rodrigue  en  Totre  cour  Tient  d'en  oouTrir  la  terre. 
J*ai  couru  sur  le  lieu  sans  force,  et  sans  couleur : 
Je  I'ai  trouT6  sans  vie.    Excuses  ma  douleur, 
Sire;  la  voix  me  manque  a  cerfoit  funeste, 
Mes  pleurs  et  mes  soupire  vous  diront  mieux  le  reste. 

And  again. 

Son  flanc  {toit  ouvert,  ct,  pour  mieux  m'teiouToir, 
Son  sane  sur  la  poussi^re  ^cnvott  mon  devoir ; 
Ou  plAtot  sa  yaleur  en  cet  6tat  rMuite 
Me  parloit  par  sa  plaie,  et  h&loit  ma  poursuite^ 
Et  pour  se  (aire  entendre  au  plus  juste  des  Rois, 
Par  cette  triste  bouche  elle  empruntoit  ma  Toix. 

Act  n.  Sc  9 

Nothing  can  be  contrived  in  language  more  averse  to  the  tone  of  thp 
passion  than  this  florid  speech  :  I  should  imagine  it  more  apt  to  pro 
voke  laughter  than  to  inspire  concern  or  pity. 

In  a  fourth  class  shall  be  given  specimens  of  language  too  light 
or  airy  for  a  severe  passion. 

Imagery  and  figurative  expression  are  discordant,  in  the  hig'best 
degree,  with  the  agony  of  a  mother,  who  is  deprived  of  two  hopeful 
sons  by  a  brutal  murder.  Therefore  the  following  passage  ia  un- 
doubtedly in  a  bad  taste. 

Queen.  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes  t 
My  unblown  flow'ra,  new  appearing  sweets! 
If  yet  your  eende  sotds  fly  m  the  air, 
And  be  not  nxt  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mothers  lamentation. 

Riekard  la  Act  lY .  Be. «. 


Again, 
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C&iukmet,  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abMol  elii!d. 
lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  pares, 
Stuffs  out  his  Tacani  gannent  with  his  form ; 
Then  hsTe  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief 

King  ^A»,  Aet  III.  Sc.  4. 

A  thought  that  turns  upon  the  expression  instead  of  the  subject, 
commonly  called  a  play  of  words,  being  low  and  childish,  is  un- 
worthy of  any  composition,  whether  gay  or  serious,  that  pretends  to 
any  degree  of  eleyation :  thoughts  of  this  kind  make  a  fiAh  class. 

In  the  Amynta  of  Tasso/  the  loyer  fidls  into  a  mere  play  of 
words,  demanding  how  he  who  had  lost  himself,  could  find  a  mis- 
tress. And  for  the  same  reason,  the  following  jMissage  in  Comeille 
has  been  generally  condemned : 

Chimene,  Monjp^e8tmort,ElTire,et]apremiir6Apte 
Dont  s'est  arm6  Kodrigue  a  sa  trame  coupee. 
Pleurez,  pleurez,  mes  yeux,  el  fondez-vous  en  eau: 
La  moiti6  de  raa  vie  a  mis  I'autre  au  tomlieau, 
Bt  m'obli^  k  veneer,  aprds  oe  coup  funeste, 
Celle  que  je  n'ai  plus,  sur  celle  qui  me  rests. 

CU,  Act  III.  80. 8. 

To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself: 
And  Sylvia  is  myself;  banished  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment ! 

Turn  Cftntkmen  of  Verona,  Aet  IIL  Sc  1. 

OnmUss,  I  pray  thee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  en^rossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety. 

AiPs  weU  thai  ends  vttU,  Act  III.  Se.  9. 

K,  Btnry.  O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  I 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  1 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  lY.  Be  4. 

Antony,  speaking  of  Julius  Cssar : 

0  work! !  thou  wast  the  forest  of  this  hart 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 
How  like  a  deer^  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou.here  he  1 

Julius  Casar,  Act  IIL  Se.  I. 

Playing  thus  with  the  sound  of  words,  which  is  still  worse  than  a 
pun,  is  the  meanest  of  all  conceits.  But  Shakspeare,  when  he 
descends  to  a  play  of  words,  is  not  always  in  the  wrong:  for  it  is 
done  sometimes  to  denote  a  peculiar  character,  as  in  the  following 
passage: 

JT  Pkilw.  What  say*st  thou,  boy  1  look  in  the  lady's  foea. 

Lewis.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond*rous  miracle ; 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  tj^\ 
Which  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 

1  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself 

•  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 
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Drawn  in  the  ibut'riiig  table  of  her  «▼«. 

PauUanbridge.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  I 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  Iwow 
And  quartered  in  her  heisirt !  he  doth  espf 
Himaelf  Love's  traitor:  this  is  pity  now, 
That  hanf 'd,  and  drawn,  and  quaiter'd,  there  ahould  be, 
In  such  a Tove  so  rile  a  lout  as  he. 

JTiii^  .Mn,  Aet  II.  8c  S 

A  jingle  of  words  is  the  lowest  species  of  that  low  wit ;  which  ii 
scarcely  sufferable  in  any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  an  heroic  poem: 
and  yet  Milton,  in  some  instances,  has  descended  to  that  puerilit) 

.  And  bnmght  into  the  world  a  world  of  wo. 

^bceirt  th'  Almighty  throne 

Beseeching  or  besieging 

Which  tempted  our  attempt 

At  one  slignt  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound. 

W  ith  a  shout 

Loud  as  fiom  number  without  numbers. 

One  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  a  caveat  against  an  ex- 
pression that  has  no  meaning,  or  no  distinct  meaning;  and  yet  some- 
what of  that  kind  may  he  found  even  among  good  writers.  Such 
make  a  sixth  class. 

SebAstian.  I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mould'ring  clay; 
For  if  jrou  give  it  bunal,  there  it  takes 
Possession  of  your  earth : 
If  burnt  and  scatter'd  in  the  air :  the  winds 
That  strew  my  dust,  diffuse  my  royalty, 
And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime ;  for  wnere  one  atom 
Of  mine  shall  light,  know  there  Sebastian  reiens. 

Dry  den,  Don  S^aUian  King  ofPmrtugal^  Aet  L 

CUopaira.  Now,  what  news,  my  Channion  1 
Will  he  be  kindl  and  will  he  not  u>rsake  mel 
Am  I  to  live  or  die  1  nay,  do  I  live  1 
Or  am  I  dead  1  for  when  he  eave  his  answer 
Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  I  liv'd  or  dy'd. 

Dry  den,  AUfcr  i>M,  Aet  U. 

If  she  be  coy,  and  scorn  my  noble  fire, 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move; 

Why,  1*11  enjoy  the  very  love, 
And  make  a  mistress  of  my  own  desire. 

Cowley,  poem  inscribed,  The  Request. 

llis  whole  poem,  inscribed.  My  Picture,  isa  jargon  of  the  same  kind. 

■  *Tis  he.  they  cry,  by  whom 
Not  men,  but  war  itself  is  overcome. 

Bach  emptv  expressions  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  RekBarsai: 

WasH  not  unjust  to  ravish  henoe  her  breath, 
And  in  life's  stead  to  leave  us  nought  but  death. 

AetlYScL 
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OHAPTEB  XVIIL 
BEAUTY  OF  XJLNGUAGB. 

PaindBg  and  ■colpture  alone  of  the  fine  axta,  imtUtiTe^A  beauty  M  l«A|;saj|e, 
difUBct  from  the  beauty  of  the  thought  it  expreeeee — Of  different  words  eonveyuif 
(he  naM  thoaghi^  that,  which  best  answers  the  end  is  most  beautiful— Beauties 
of  language  arising  from  sound — Beauty  of  sound — Beauty  of  signification— 
The  reaemolanoe  between  sound  and  signification— Beauty  of  Tcne. 

Of  all  the  fine  arts,  painting  and  aculpture  only,  are  in  their  nature 
imitative.  An  ornamented  field  is  not  a  copy  or  imitation  of  nature, 
but  nature  itaelf  embellished.  Architecture^ia  productive  of  original!, 
and  copies  not  from  nature.  Sound  and  motion  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  imitated  by  music;  but  for  the  most  part  music,' like  archi- 
tectare,  is  productive  of  originals.  Lflngnage  copies  not  from  nature, 
more  than  music  or  architecture;  unless,  where,  like  music,  it  is 
imitative  of  sound  or  motion.  Thus,  in  the  description  of  particular 
sonads,  language  sometimes  furnishes  words,  which,  besides  their 
castomary  power  of  exciting  ideas,  resemble,  by  their  softness  or 
harshness,  the  sounds  described ;  and  there  are  words  which,  by  the 
celerity  or  slowness  of  pronunciation,  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
notion  they  signify.  The  imitative  power  of  words  goes  one  step 
&rther:  the  loftiness  of  some  words  makes  them  proper  symbols  of 
lofty  ideas  -  a  rough  subject  is  imitated  by  harsh-sounding  words ; 
and  words  of  many  syllables  pronounced  slow  and  smooth,  are 
expressive  of  grief  and  melancholy.  Words  have  a  separate  efiect 
OD  the  mind  abstracted  from  their  signification  and  from  their  imita* 
tire  power :  they  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  the  fulness, 
sweetness,  fiiintness,  or  roughness  of  their  tones. 

These  are  but  friint  beauties,  being  known  to  those  only  who  have 
store  than  ordinary  acuteness  of  perception.  Language  possesses  a 
oeauty  superior  greatly  ia  degree,  of  which  we  are  eminently  sensi- 
ble  when  a  thought  is  communicated  with  perspicuity  and  sprjghtli- 
ness.  This  beauty  of  language,  arising  from  its  power  of  expressing 
thought,  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  beauty  of  the  thought  itself: 
the  beauty  of  thought,  transferred  to  the  expression,  makes  it  appear 
more  beautiful.*  But  these  beauties,  if  we  wish  to  think  accurately, 
ipust  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  *  They  are  in  reality  so  dis- 
tinct, that  we  sometimes  are  conscious  of  the  highest  pleasure  Ian- 
goag'e  can  afiford,  when  the  subject  expressed  is  disagreeable :  a  thing 
that  is  loathsome,  or  a  scene  of  horror  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on 
end,  may  be  described  in  a  manner  so  lively,  as  that  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  the  subject  shall  not  even  obscure  the  agreeableness  of  the 

*  Chap.  2.  Part  1.  Seet.  5.  Demetrius  Phalereus  (of  Elocution,  seoL  75.)  makes 
t^  uae  observsition.  We  are  apt,  says  that  author,  to  confound  the  lan^^age 
with  the  subject;  and.  if  the  latter  be  nervous,  we  judge  the  same  of  the  Ibrmer. 
But  they  are  dearly  distinguishsble ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  subjects  of 
P^  dimity  dressed  in  mean  laneuage.  Theopompus  is  celebrated  for  ths  foxes 
of  his  diction;  but  enoaeous^ :  his  Mibjeet  inaeed  has  great  force,  but  his  styk 
fsrv  little. 
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description.  The  causes  of  the  original  beauty  of  language,  con- 
sidered as  significant,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  present  subject,  will 
be  explained  in  their  order.  I  shall  only  at  present  observe,  that  this 
beauty  is  the  beauty  of  means  fitted  to  an  end,  that  of  communicating 
thought :  and  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  of  several  ezpressionf 
all  conveying  the  same  thought,  the  most  beautiful,  in  the  sense  now 
mentioned,  is  that  which  in  the  most  perfect  manner  answers  it  end 
The  several  beauties  of  language  above  mentioned,  being  of  dif 
ferent  kinds^  ought  to  be  handled  separately.  I  shall  begin  with 
those  beauties  of  language  that  arise  from  sound ;  after  which  will 
follow  the  beauties  of  language  considered  as  significant :  this  order 
appears  natural ;  for  the  sound  of  a  word  is  attended  to,  before  we 
consider  its  signification.  In  a  third  section  come  those  singular 
beauties  of^language  that  are  derived  from  a  resemblance  between 
sound  and  signification.  The  beauties  of  verse  are  handled  in  the 
last  section :  for  though  the  foregoing  beauties  are  found  in  verse  as 
well  as  in  prose,  yet  verse  has  many  peculiar  beauties,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  connection,  must  be  brought  under  one  view ;  and  versi- 
fication,  at  anyrate,  is  a  subject  of  so  great  importance  as  to  deserve 
a  place  by  itself. 

SECTION  I. 

Sounds  of  different  letters— Syllables— Words — ^A  period  or  sentence  Diseoigse 
— The  manner  in  which  tne  vowels  are  sounded — The  vowels  form  a  regular 
series  of  sounds  from  high  to  low — All  agreeable^The  medium  vowels  moit  so 
-—A  consonant  has  no  sound — Syllables  into*  which  consonants  enter,  hate 
more  than  one  sound — The  sounds  of  syUables  as  many  as  the  letters— A  double 
sound  more  agreeable  than  a  single— Difieience  between  pronvnciaiico  sod 
music,  with  respect  to  sound— The  source  of  the  agreeableness  or  disa^reeable- 
ness  of  words — The  most  agreeable  successions  formed,  when  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  is  alternately  increased  and  diminiriied,  within  moderate  limits,  and 
where  long  and  short  syllables  follow  one  another — A  standard  to  all  natioot  of 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  languages — Not  possible,  however,  to  forai  a  com* 
plete  standard — A  rough  language  preferable  to  a  smooth  one,  when  it  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  smooth  sounds — The  English  tongue  originally  harsh,  bat 
at  prewnt  much  softened — Remarks  on  the  dropping  in  of  words  that  end  in  ed 
— The  effect  of  ascending  and  descending  in  a  series  varying  by  small  diffarak- 
ces — The  effect  where  it  varies  by  large  differences,  where  contrast  prevails- 
The  effect  of  a  strong  impulse  succeeding  a  weak  one;  and  also  of  a  wesk 
impulse  succeeding  a  strong  on&— The  maxim  founded  on  this — Direction  for 
arranging  the  different  membors  of  i  sentence. 

This  subject  requires  the  following  order :  The  sounds  of  the 
different  letters  come  first :  next,  these  sounds  as  united  in  syllables ' 
third,  syllables  united  in  words :  fourth,  words  united  in  a  period : 
and,  in  the  last  place,  periods  united  in  a  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  first  article,  every  vowel  is  sounded  with  a 
single  expiration  of  air  from  the  wind-pipe,  through  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  By  varying  this  cavity,  the  different  vowels  are  sounded ; 
for  the  air  in  passing  through  cavities  differing  in  size,  produces 
various  sounds,  some  high  or  sharp,  some  low  or  flat :  a  smsll  cavity 
occasions  a  high  sound,  a  large  cavity  a  low  sound.  The  fire  vow- 
els accordinc:Iy.  pronounced  with  the  same  extension  of  the  wind- 
pipe, but  with  different  openings  of  the  mouth,  form  a  regular  series 
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of  sounds,  descending  from  high  to  low,  in  the  fe.  lowing  order, 
i,  e,  a,  9,  ».*  Each  of  thesi  sounds  is  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  if 
it  be  required  which  of  them  is  the  most  agreeable,  it  is,  perhaps 
safest  to  hold,  that  those  Towels  which  are  the  fiirthest  remoyed  from 
the  extremes,  will  be  the  most  relished.  This  is  all  I  have  to  remark 
apoD  the  first  article :  for  consonants  being  letters  that  of  themselres 
haye  no  sound,  serre  only  in  conjunction  with  vowels  to  form  articu- 
late sounds ;  and  as  every  articulate  sound  makes  a  syllable,  conso- 
nants come  naturally  under  the  second  article ;  to  which  we  proceed. 

A  consonant  is  pronounced  with  a  less  cavity  than  a  vowel  \  and 
consequently  every  syllable  into  which  a  consonant  enters,  must  have 
more  than  one  sound,  though  pronounced  with  one  expiration  of  air, 
or  with  one  breath  as  comroonly  expressed :  for  however  readily  two 
sounds  may  unite,  yet  where  they  differ  in  tone,  both  of  them^  must 
be  heard  if  neither  of  them  be  suppressed.  For  the  same  reason, 
every  syllable  must  be  composed  of  as  many  sounds  as  there  are  let* 
tcrs.  supposing  every  letter  to  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

We  next  inquire,  how  &r  syllables  are  sgreeable  to  the  ear.  Few 
tongues  are  so  polished,  as  entirely  to  have  rejected  sounds  that  are 
pronounced  witn  difficulty ;  and  it  is  a  noted  observation,  that  such 
sounds  are  to  the  ear  harsh  and  disairreeable  But  with  respect  to 
agreeable  sounds,  it  appears,  that  a  double  sound  is  always  more 
agreeable  than  a  sinde  sound :  every  one  who  has  an  ear  must  be 
sensible,  that  the  diphthong  oi  or  ai  is  more  agreeable  than  any  of 
these  vowels  pronounced  singly :  the  same  holds  where  a  consonant 
enters  into  the  double  sound  ;  the  syllable  U  has  a  more  agreeable 
sound  than  the  vowel  e,  or  than  any  vowel.  And  in  support  of 
experience,  a  satisfectory  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  wisdom 
of  Providence :  speech  is  bestowed  on  man,  to  qualify  him  for  soci- 
ety ;  and  his  provision  of  articulate  sounds  is  proportioned  to  the 
use  he  has  for  them ;  but  if  sounds  that  are  agreeaole  singly,  were 
not  also  agreeable  in  conjunction,  the  necessity  of  a  painful  selection 
would  render  language  intricate  and  difficult  to  be  attained  in  any 
perfection ;  and  this  selection,  at  the  same  time,  would  abridge  the 
number  of  useful  sounds,  so  as,  perhaps,  not  to  leave  sufficient  for 
answering  the  difierent  ends  of  language. 

In  this  view,  the  harmony  of  pronunciation  differs  widely  from 
that  of  music  properly  so  called.  In  the  latter  are  discovered  many 
sounds  singly  agreeable,  which  in  conjunction  are  extremely  disa- 
greeable ;  none  but  what  are  called  concordant  sounds  having  a  good 
effect  in  conjunction.  In  the  former,  all  sounds,  sincfly  agreeable, 
are  in  conjunction  concordant ;  and  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  language. 

Having  discussed  syllables,  we  proceed  to  words ;  which  make 
the  third  article.  Monosyllables  belong  to  the  former  head*  poly- 
syllables open  a  different  scene.  In  a  cursory  view,  one  would  ima- 
gine, that  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  a  word  with 

*  hi  thit  Kale  of  sounds,  the  letter  i  must  be  pronmmced  as  in  the  word  inUr- 
rsl,  and  as  in  other  words  beginning  with  the  syllable  in;  the  letter  c  as  in  ptr- 
smasiamf  the  letter  awAvahat;  and  the  letter  «  as  in  nvmber. 
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respect  to  its  sound,  should  depend  upon  the  ag^eeableness  or  dis- 
agreeableness  of  its  component  s  r llables :  which  is  true  in  part,  but 
not  entirely ;  for  we  must  also  taKe  under  consideration,  the  effect  of 
syllables  in  succession.  In  the  first  place,  syllables  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, pronounced  each  of  them,  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
aperture  of  the  mouth,  produce  a  succession  of  weak  and  feeble  sounds; 
witness  the  French  words  dit-Ut  pathetique :  on  the  other  hand,  a  syl- 
lable of  the  greatest  aperture  succeeding  one  of  the  smallest,  or  the 
contrary,  makes  a  succession,  which,  b^use  of  its  remarkable  disa- 
greeableness,  is  distinguished  by  a  proper  name,  hiatus.  The  most 
agreeable  succession  is,  where  the  cavity  is  increased  and  diminished 
alternately  within  moderate  limits :  examples,  aiiemative^  longevity, 
pusillanimous.  Secondly,  words  consisting  wholly  of  syllables  pro- 
nounced slow,  or  of  syllables  pronounced  quick,  commonly  called 
long  and  short  syllables,  have  little  melody  in  them;  witness  the  words 
petitioner,  fruiterer,  dizziness:  on  the  other  hand,  the  intermixture  of 
long  and  short  syllables  is  remarkably  agreeable;  for  example,  de- 
gree, repent,  wonderful,  altitude,  rapidity,  independent,  impetuosity.* 
The  cause  will  be  explained  hereafler,  in  treating  of  versification. 

Distinguishable  from  the  beauties  above  mentioned,  there  is  a 
beauty  of  some  words  which  arises  from  their  signification :  when 
the  emotion  raised  by  the  length  or  shortness,  the  roughness  or 
smoothness,  of  the  sound,  resembles,  in  any  degree,  what  is  raised 
by  the  sense,  we  feel  a  very  remarkable  pleasure.  But  this  suhject 
belongs  to  the  third  section. 

The  foregoing  observations  afibrd  a  standard  to  every  nation,  for 
estimating,  pretty  accurately,  the  comparative  merit  of  the  words  that 
enter  into  ttieir  own  language :  but  they  are  not  equally  useful  iu 
comparing  the  words  of  difierent  languages;  which  will  tnus  appear. 
'Oifierent  nations  judge  differently  of  the  harshness  or  smoothness  of 
articulate  sounds ;  a  sound,  for  example,  harsh  and  disagreeable  to 
an  Italian,  may  be  abundantly  smooth  to  a  northern  ear :  here  every 
nation  must  judge  for  itself;  nor  can  there  be  any  solid  ground  for 
a  preference,  when  there  is  no  common  standard  to  which  we  can 
appeal.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  behavior  and  manners: 
plain-dealing  and  sincerity,  liberty  in  words  and  actions,  form  the 
character  of  one  people;  politeness,  reserve,  and  a  total  disguise  of 
every  sentiment  that  can  give  ofience,  form  the  character  of  another 
people:  to  each  the  manners  of  the  other  are  disagreeable.  An 
efieminate  mind  cannot  bear  the  least  of  that  roughness  and  severity 
which  is  fi^enerally  esteemed  manly,  when  exerted  upon  proper  occa- 
sions: neither  can  an  efileminate  ear  bear  the  harsnness  of  certain 
words,  that  are  deemed  nervous  and  sounding  by  those  accustomed 
to  a  rougher  tone  of  speech.  Must  we  then  relinquish  all  thoughts 
of  comparing  languages  in  point  of  roughness  and  smoothness,  as  a 

*  Italian  words,  like  those  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have  this  property  almost  ani- 
versally :  English  and  French  words  are  generally  deficient.  In  the  former,  the 
long  syllable  is  removed  from  the  end,  as  for  as  the  sound  will  permit ;  axkd  in  the 
letter,  the  last  syllable  is  generally  long.  For  example,  SSnator  in  English,  Sei'ft- 
tor  in  Latin,  and  Senat«ur  in  French. 
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fruitless  inqairyt  Not  altogether;  for  we  nmj  proeeed  a  certain 
lengthy  thoogh  without  hope  of  aa  ultimate  decision.  A  language 
proaouBced  with  difficulty  even  bv  natiyes,  must  yield  to  a  smoother 
taogdage:  and  supposing  two  languages  pronounced  with  equa. 
facility  by  natives,  the  rougher  language,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to 
be  preferred,  preyided.  it  be  also  stored  with  a  competent  share  ol 
more  mellow  sounds  j  which  will  be  eWdent  from  attending  to  the 
diflerent  efieots  that  aiticulale  sound  has  on  the  mind.  A  smooth 
gliding  sound  is  agreeable,  by  calming  the  mind,  and  lulling  it  to 
rest :  a  rough  bold  sound,  on  the  contrary,  animates  the  mind ;  the 
efibit  perceived  in  pronouncia^,  is  communicated  to  the  hearers, 
who  feel  in  their  own  minds  a  similar  effort,  rousing  their  attention, 
and  dtsposiog  them  to  action.  I  add  another  consideration:  the 
agreeableness  of  contrast  in  the  rougher  lan^fuage,  for  which  the 
great  variety  of  sounds  gives  ample  opportunity,  must,  even  in  an 
effeminate  ear,  prevail  over  the  more  uniform  sounds  of  the  smoother 
language.*  This  appears  all  that  can  be  safely  determined  upon  the 
present  point  With  respect  to  the  other  circumstances  that  consti* 
tale  the  beauty  of  words,  the  standard  above  mentioned  is  infallible 
when  applied  to  foreign  languages  as  well  as  to  our  own  :  for  every 
roan,  whatever  be  his  mother-tongue,  is  equally  capable  to  judge  of 
the  length  or  shortness  of  words,  m  the  alternate  opening  and  closing 
of  the  mouth  in  speaking,  and  of  the  relation  that  the  sound  bears  to 
the  sense:  in  these  particulars,  the  judgment  is  susceptible  of  no 
prejudice  from  custom,  at  least  of  no  invincible  prejudice. 

That  the  English  tongue,  originally  harsh,  is  at  present  much 
softened  by  dropping  in  the  pronunciation  many  redundant  conso- 
nants, is  undoubtedly  true :  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  fiirther 
mellowed  without  suffering  in  its  force  and  energy,  will  scarcely  be 
thought  by  any  one  who  possesses  an  ear ;  and  yet  such  in  Britain 
is  ihe  propensity  for  dispatch,  that,  overlooking  the  majesty  of  words 
composed  of  many  syllables  aptly  connected,  the  prevailing  taste  is 
to  shorten  words,  even  at  the  expence  of  making  them  disagreeable 
lo  the  ear,  and  harsh  in  the  pronunciation.  But  I  have  no  occasion 
to  insist  upon  this  article,  being  prevented  by  an  excellent  writer, 
who  possessed,  if  any  man  ever  did,  the  true  genius  of  the  English 
toogue.t  I  cannot,  however,  Ibrbear  urging  one  observation,  bor 
rowed  from  that  author :  several  tenses  of  our  verbs  are  formed  by 
adding  the  final  syllable  ed,  which,  being  a  weak  sound,  has  remark- 
ably toe  worse  effect  by  possessing  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
word :  upon  which  account,  the  vowel  in  common  speech  is  generally 
suppressed,  and  the  consonant  added  to  the  foregoing  syllable; 
whence  the  following  rugged  sounds,  drud^d,  disturbed,  rehukd^ 
fitd^d.  It  is  still  less  excusable  to  follow  this  practice  in  writing; 
for  the  hurry  of  speaking  may  excuse  what  would  be  altogether 

•  Thai  the  Italian  tongue  ia  too  amooth,  aeema  probable,  from  considering,  that 
in  versification,  vowda  are  irequenUy  auppreaaed,  ip  order  to  produce  a  roughef 
and  bolder  tone.  .    «    • 

t  See  Swift'a  propoaul  ipf  eorreetiag  the  Rngliah  tongue,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ear 
ofOxfoid. 
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improper  in  composition :  the  syllable  ed^  it  is  tnie,  sounds  poor1« 
ftt  the  end  of  a  word ;  but  rather  that  defect,  than  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  harsh  words,  which,  after  all,  bear  an  over-proportion  in  our 
tongue.  The  author  abore  mentioned,  by  showing  a  good  example, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  restore  that  syllable ;  and  he  well  deserres  to 
be  imitated.  Some  exceptions  however  I  would  make.  A  word  that 
signifies  labor  or  any  thing  harsh  or  rugged,  ought  not  to  be  smooth ; 
therefore /orc'<{  with  an  apostrophe,  is  better  th^nforeed^  without  it 
Another  exception  is  where  the  penult  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel; 
in  that  case  the  final  syllable  ed  may  be  apostrophised  without 
making  the  word  harsh:  examples,  betraj^d,  earr^d^  destroffi 
employ  d. 

The  article  next  in  order,  is  the  music  of  words  as  united  in  a 
period.  And  as  the  arrangement  of  words  in  succession  so  as  to 
afibrd  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  remote 
firom  common  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  some  general 
observations  upon  the  appearance  that  objects  make,  when  pkced  in 
an  increasing  or  decreasing  series.  Where  the  objects  vary  by 
small  differences,  so  as  to  have  a  mutual  resemblance,  we,  in  ascend- 
ing, conceive  the  second  object  of  no  greater  size  than  the  first,  the 
third  of  no  greater  size  than  the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  which 
diminishes,  in  appearance,  the  size  of  every  object  except  the  first : 
but  when,  beginning  at  the  greatest  object,  we  proceed  gradually  to 
the  least,  resemblance  makes  us  imagine  the  second  as  great  as  the 
first,  and  the  third  as  great  as  the  second ;  which  in  appearance 
magnifies  every  object  except  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
series  jarying  by  large  differences,  where  contrast  prevails,  the 
effects  are  directly  opposite :  a  great  object  succeeding  a  small  one 
of  the  same  kind,  appears  greater  than  usual ;  and  a  little  object  sue 
ceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  less  than  usual.*  Hence  a 
remarkable  pleasure  in  viewing  a  series  ascending  by  large  difie* 
rences ;  directly  opposite  to  what  we  feel  when  the  differences  are 
small  The  least  object  of  a  series  ascending  by  large  differences 
has'  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind,  as  if  it  stood  single  without  mak- 
ing  a  part  of  the  series :  but  the  second  object,  by  means  of  contrast, 
appears  greater  than  when  viewed  singly  and  apart ;  and  the  ssme 
effect  is  perceived  in  ascending  progressively,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
last  object  The  opposite  effect  is  produced  in  descending;  for  in 
this  direction,  every  object,  except  the  first,  appears  less  than  when 
viewed  separately  and  independent  of  the  series.  We  may  then 
assume  as  a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the  composition  of  language 
as  well  as  of  other  subjects,  that  a  strong  impulse  succeeding  a  weak, 
makes  double  impression  on  the  mind;  and  that  a  weak  impulse 
succeeding  a  strong,  makes  scarcely  any  impression. 

After  establishing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  about  its 
application  to  the  subject  in  hand  The  following  rule  is  laid  down 
by  Diomedes.t  "  In  verbis  observandom  est,  ne  a  majoribus  ad 
minora  descendat  oratio;  melius  enim  dicitur,  Vir  est  optimmi, 
qahm,  Vir  optimns  tsV*  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  entire  mem 
*  See  the  reeeon,  Chap.  8.  t  De  ttructura  perfect*  orationis,  1.  &. 
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ben  of  a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author's  expreition,  oaght 
not,  more  than  single  words,  to  proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  less, 
but  from  the  less  to  the  greater.*  In  arranging  the  members  of  a 
period,  no  writer  e(}uals  Cicero ;  the  beauty  of  the  following  exam- 
plea  out  of  many,  will  not  suffer  me  to  slur  them  orer  by  a  reference 

Qnicom  quKStor  fiieram, 

Gtuicum  me  son  consuetudoque  majorum, 

ftnirjim  me  deorum  hominumque  judicium  eonjunxeratt 

Again: 

Habef  honorem  quem  pettmos, 

Habet  span  quam  pnepoaitam  nobia  habemaei 

Habet  eyiatimationfm,  multo  audore,  labore,  TigiUiaqpia^  coUaetani.t 

Again: 

Eripita  noa  ex  miaeriis, 

Eripite  noa  ez  fiuidbaa  eomm, 

CUwnmi  amdelitaa  noatro  aangiiine  non  potaat  ezpleri.! 

J)€  Oraior$,  1 1.  f  fiO. 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increasing  in  length, 
may,  as  fiir  as  concerns  the  pleasure  of  sound,  be  denominated  a 
climax  in  sowid. 

The  last  article  is  the  music  of  periods  as  united  in  a  discourse ; 
which  shall  be  dispatched  i^  a  very  few  words.  By  no  other  human 
means  is  it  possible  to  present  to  the  mind,  such  a  number  of  objects, 
and  in  so  swift  a  succession,  as  by  speaking  or  writing;  and  for  thst 
reason,  variety  ought  more  to  be  studied  in  these,  than  in  any  other 
sort  of  composition.  Hence  a  rule  for  arranging  the  members  of 
different  periods  with  relation  to  each  other,  that  to  avoid  a  tedious 
nniformity  of  sound  and  cadence,  the  arrangement,  the  cadence,  and 
the  length  of  the  members,  ought  to  be  diversified  as  much  a»  pos- 
sible :  and  if  the  members  of  different  periods  be  sufficiently  diver- 
sified, the  periods  themselves  will  be  equally  so.   - 

*  See  Demecriua  Phalereoa  of  Elocution,  f  18. 

t  With  whom  I  waa  quaestor — with  whom  the  fortune!  and  the  cuatoma  of  o« 
ancestors — with  whom  the  judgment  of  gods  and  men  had  joined  ma. 

t  He,  whom  we  seek,  haih  honor— he  nath  the  hope  which  wa  hava  aat  balbN 
OS-  he  hath  eateem,  gained  by  mueh  sweat,  labor  and  vigila. 

I  Snatch  ua  firom  our  miaeriea — anaich  ua  fiom  the  jawsof  thoae  whoaa  enialt| 
eumot  be  satisfied,  but  with  our  blood. 
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Beauty  of  languagje  with  respect  to  siniification,  divided  into  words,  and  alTang^ 
ment — Porspicuity  not  to  be  aacriioed  to  any  other  beauty — Want  of  penqii* 
cuity  arising;  from  defect  in  arrangement — Giving  different  names  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  sentence,  another  error — The  language  to  accord  with  tlie  sub- 
ject— An  accordance  of  a  peculiar  kind — The  impression  made  by  the  wotd 
and  by  the  thought  to  be  the  same — The  conjunction  and  disjunction  contained 
in  the  sentiment  to  be  imitated  in  the  expression — Connected  members  of  • 
thought,  to  be  expressed  by  connected  memoersof  a  sentence — Alliteration— A 
connection  in  words,  when  there  is  none  in  thought,  a  deformity — A  verbal  an- 
tithesis— The  union  of  a  negative  and  an  affirmative  proposition,  unpleasant— 
Two  distinct  ideas  not  to  m  put  in  the  same  sentence — ^To  crowd  tnem  into  s 
member  of  a  sentence  still  worse — In  describine  resembling  objects,  a  resoa- 
Uance  in  the  members  of  the  sentence  to  be  stodieid — In  words  also — Opposition 
to  be  studied,  in  words  that  express  contrasted  objects — The  scene  not  to  be 
changed — Remuks  on  the  use  or  the  copulative— Arrangement,  the  second  km 
of  beauty — Words  that  import  relation,  to  be  distinguished  from  those  thstdo 
not — Declension  and  juxtaposition  used  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  to  express 
relation — ^Juxtaposition,  the  principal  method  used  in  English  -The  relatioii 
between  substantives  expressed  by  particles — The  same  true  with  respect  to 
qualities — Difference  bHween  natural  and  inverted  order — When  the  namral 
order  may  be  departed  from — Remarks  on  inversion,  and  its  advantages—The 
two  kinds  of  ambiguities,  occasioned  by  wrong  arrangement — Examples  illus- 
trative of  these  errors,  with  the  observations  upon  them — A  pronoun  to  be 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  its  noun — The  depression  or  elevation  of  an 
object — Many  circumstances  not  to  be  used— A  circumstance  to  be  disposMl  of 
as  soon  as  possible — ^A  sentence  to  be  closed  with  the  most  important  woid— 
The  longest  member  of  a  sentence  to  bring  up  the  rear — When  liveliness  of 
expression  is  d«>.manded,  the  sense  to  be  brought  out  at  the  end — Why  an  inrerted 
style  is  pleasing — A  short  period  lively,  a  long  solemn — A  sentence  to  be  closed 
with  the  former — Long  and  short  syUables  to  be  intermixed — ^Natural  onler 
beautiful ;  inverted  not. 

It  ia  well  said  by  a  noted  writer,*  **  That  by  means  of  speech  we 
can  divert  our  sorrows,  mingle  our  mirth,  impart  our  secrets,  com- 
municate our  counsels,  and  make  mutual  compacts  and  agreements 
to  supply  and  assist  each  other."  Considering  speech  as  contri- 
buting to  so  many  good  purposes,  words  that  convey  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  must  be  one  of  its  capital  beauties.  This  cause  of  beauty,  is 
too  extensive  to  be  handled  as  a  branch  of  any  other  subject :  for  to 
ascertam  with  accuracy  even  the  proper  meaning  of  wordsr  not  to 
talk  of  their  figurative  power,  would  require  a  large  volume ;  an 
useful  work  indeed,  but  not  to  be  attempted  without  a  large  stock  of 
time,  study,  and  reflection.  This  branch,  therefore,  of  the  subject,  I 
humbly  decline.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  exhaust  all  the  other  beauties 
of  language  that  relate  to  signification  :  the  reader,  in  a  work  like 
the  present,  cannot  fairly  expect  more  than  a  slight  sketch  of  those 
that  make  the  greatest  figura  This  task  is  the  more  to  my  taste,  as 
iioing  connected  with  certain  natural  principles;  and  the  rales  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  lay  down,  will,  if  I  judge  rightly,  be  agreeable. 
illustrations  of  these  principles.  Every  subject  must  be  of  import- 
ance that  tends  to  unfold  the  human  heart ;  for  what  other  science  is 
of  grea',er  use  to  human  beings? 

•  Scot's  ChrisUan  Life. 
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The  present  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  discassed  without  di- 
viding it  into  parts;  and  what  follows  sagfgests  a  division  into  tw'O 
parts.  In  every  period,  two  things  are  to  be  regarded :  first,  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed ;  next,  the  arrangement  of  these 
words ;  the  former  resembling  the  stones  that  compose  a  buildinff, 
and  the  latter  resembling  the  order  in  which  they  are  plsced. 
Hence  the  beauties  of  language  with  respect  to  signification,  may 
not  improperly  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds  :  first,  the  beauties 
that  arise  from  a  right  choice  of  words  or  materials  for  constructing 
the  period ;  and  next,  the  beauties  that  arise  from  a  due  arrangement 
of  these  words  or  materials.  I  begin  with  rules  that  direct  us  it  a 
right  choice  of  words,  and  then  proceed  to  rules  that  concern  their 
arrangement. 

And  with  respect  to  the  former,  communication  of  thought  being 
the  chief  end  of  language,  it  is  a  rule,  that  perspicuity  ought  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  If  it  should  be  doubted 
whether  perspicuity  be  a  positive  beauty,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  want  of  it  is  the  greatest  defect.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  language 
ought  more  to  be  studied,  than  to  prevent  all  obscurity  in  the  expres- 
sion ;  for  to  have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worse,  than  to  have 
a  meaning  that  is  not  understood.  Want  of  perspicuity  from  a 
wrong  arrangement,  belongs  to  the  next  brancL  I  shall  here  give  a 
few  examples  where  the  obscurity  arises  from  a  wrong  choice  of 
words ;  and  as  this  defect  is  too  common  in  the  ordinary  herd  of 
writers  to  make  examples  from  them  necessary,  I  confine  myself  to 
the  most  celebrated  authors. 

Livy,  speaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle, 

Multiqiie  in  niina  majore  quam  fuga  oppressi  obtruncatique. 

L.  4. 1  46 

And  many  in  a  ruin  greaier  than  flight,  were  crushed  and  slain. 

This  author  is  frequently  obscure,  by  expressing  but  part  of  his 
thoQght,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his  reader.  His  description 
of  the  sea-fight,  1.  28.  cap.  30.  is  extremely  perplexed. 

Unde  tibi  roditom  certo  fublemine  Parcn 

Rupere.  harau,  Epod.  XIII.  39. 

From  whence  (the  Fates  have  spun  it  so,)  * 

You  shaU  not  be  allowed  to  go 
Home. 

Uui  persspe  cava  testudtne  fle^it  amorem, 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem.  Horaa,  Epod.  XIV.  11. 

Who  often  lamented  his  love  on  the  hoOow  shell,  to  no  labored  fooC 

Me  fabolosa  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulie, 

Ludo,  fatigatumque  sornno, 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palimibes 

Texere.  Borace,  Carm.  1. 3.  oda  4. 

Me  tired  with  sleep,  and  yet  a  child 

From  kind  Apulia  s  bounds  beguiled. 

Up  in  mount  VuUur,  now  so  famed  and  known, 

Toe  woodland  doves  concealed  with  foliage  newly  blown. 
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Puna  riTUfl  aqiuD  silTaiiiie  jugeram 

Pauoonim,  et  segetU  oerta  fides  me«, 

fSileentem   imperio  fertilis  Afirice 

FdUU  sorU  beatior.  Horace^  Carm.  L  3.  ode  Id 

A  wood  of  moderate  extent, 

And  stt«am  of  purest  element, 

And  harvest  home  secure, 

Make  me  more  happy  than  the  weight 

Of  Africa's  precarious  state 

Of  empire,  could  ensure. 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo.^fie  lihidinum 

Discemunt  avidi.  JBorace,  Carwk  1. 1.  odi  18. 


•  Right  and  wrong 

Confounding  in  their  lust. 

Ac  spem  fronte  serenaL  ^neid.  IV.  477. 

And  makes  hope  serene  oo  his  forehead. 

I  am  in  greater  pain  about  the  foregoing  passages,  than  aboat 
any  I  hare  ventured  to  criticise,  being  aware  that  a  vague  or 
obscure  expression,  is  apt  to  gain  favor  with  those  who  neglect  to 
examine  it  with  a  critical  eye.  To  some  it  carries  the  sense  that 
they  relish  the  most:  and  by  suggesting  various  meanings  at  oDce, 
it  is  admired  by  others  as  concise  and  comprehensive :  which  by  the 
way  feirly  accounts  for  the  opinion  general^  entertained  with  respect 
to  most  languages  in  their  infant  state,  of  expressing  much  in  few 
words.  This  observation  may  be  illustratea  by  a  passage  from 
Quintilian,  quoted  in  the  first  volume  for  a  different  purpose. 

At  quae  Polydeto  defuenmt,  Phidiae  atque  Alcameni  dantiu*.  Phidias  tsmen 
diis  ouam  hominibus  efficiendis  melior  artifex  traditur :  in  ebors  vero.  longe  citrs 
aomutum,  vel  si  nihil  nisi  Minervam  Athenis,  aut  Olympium  in  Elide  Jovefli 
fecisset,  cujus  fnUchrUudo  adjecisse  aliquid  Hiam  recepta  religioni  ttieter ;  eie» 
majesitu  operis  Devm  aquavit* 

The  sentence  in  the  Italic  characters  appeared  to  me  abundantly 
perspicuous,  before  I  gave  it  peculiar  .attention.  And  yet  to  examine 
It  independent  of  the  context,  its  proper  meaning  is  not  what  is 
intended  :  the  words  naturally  import,  that  the  beauty  of  the  statues 
mentioned,  appears  to  add  some  new  tenet  or  rite  to  the  established 
religion,  or  appears  to  add  new  dignity  to  it;  and  we  must  consult 
the  context  before  we  can  gather  the  true  meaning ;  which  is,  that 
the  Greeks  dwere  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  their  established  religion 
by  these  majestic  statues,  so  like  real  divinities. 

There  may  be  a  defect  in  perspicuity  proceeding  even  from  the 
slightest  ambiguity  in  construction  ;  as  where  the  period  commences 
with  a  member  conceived  to  be  in  the  nominative  case,  which  after- 
ward is  found  to  be  in  the  accusative.  Example  **  Some  emotions 
more  peculiarly  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  I  propose  to  handle  io 
separate  chapters."t     Better  thus :  "  Some  emotions  more  peculiarly 

•  But  Phidias  and  Alcamenes  possess  those  qualities  which  were  denied  to 
Polydetus.  •  Phidias,  however,  is  said  to  be  a  belter  artificer  of  gods  than  of 
men-^in  ivory,  indeed,  he  is  far  beyond  his  rival,  even  if  he  had  made  nothing 
except  his  Minerva  at  Athens,  or  bis  Olvmpian  Jove  in  Elis,  whose  beauty 
seems  to  have  even  added  something;  to  the  received  relieion ;  so  mueh  hss  the 
majesty  of  tlie  work  represented  a  god. 

•  ElemMita  of  Criticism,  Vol.  I.  p.  43.  edit.  I. 
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connected  irith  the  fine  arts,  are  proposed  to  be  handled  in  fc^pante 

chapters." 

I  add  another  error  against  perspicuity,  which  I  mention,  the 
rather,  because  with  some  writers  it  passes  for  a  beauty.  It  is  the 
giving  of  difierent  names  to  the  jame  object,  mentioned  oftener  than 
once  in  the  same  period.  Example :  Speaking  of  the  English  adven- 
tuFtTS  who  first  attempted  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  *'  and  instead  of 
reclaiming  the  natives  from  their  uncuhivated  manners,  they  were 
gradually  assimilated  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  degenerated 
from  the  customs  of  their  own  nation."  From  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion, one  would  think  the  author  meant  to  distinguish  tkt  ancient 
inhabitant  from  the  natives;  and  we  cannot  discover  otherwise  than 
from  the  sense,  that  these  are  only  different  names  given  to  the  same 
object  for  the  sake  of  variety.  But  perspicuity  ought  never  to  be 
jBacrificed  to  any  other  beauty,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  pas- 
sage may  be  improved  as  follows:  '*and  degenerating  from  the  cus- 
toms of  their  own  nation,  they  were  gradually  assimilated  to  the 
natives,  instead  of  reclaiming  them  from  their  uncultivated  manners." 

The  next  rule  in  order,  because  next  in  importance  is,  that  the 
language  ought  to  correspond  to  the  subject.  Heroic  actions  or 
sentiments  require  elevated  language ;  tender  sentiments  ought  to  be 
expr(*ssed  in  words  soft  and  flowing ;  and  plain  language  void  of 
ornament,  is  adapted  to  subjects  grave  and  didactic.  Language  may 
be  considered  as  the  dress  of  thought ;  and  where  the  one  is  not 
suited  to  the  other,  we  are  sensible  of  incongruity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  where  a  judge  is  dressed  like  a  fop,  or  a  peasant  like  a 
man  of  quality.  Where  the  impression  made  by  the  words  resem- 
bles the  impression  made  by  the  thought,  the  similar  emotions  mix 
sweetly  in  the  mind,  and  double  the  pleasure:*  but  where  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  dissimilar,  the 
unnatural  union  into  which  they  are  forced,  is  disagreeable. t 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the  words  has  been 
observed  by  every  critic,  and  is  so  well  understood  as  not  to  require 
any  illustration.  But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
that  has  scarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticism,  though  it  con- 
tributes to  neatness  of  composition.  It  is  what  follows.  In  a 
thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find  some  parts  intimately 
united,  some  slightly,  some  disjoined,  and  some  directly  opposed  to 
each  other.  To  find  these  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  imitated  in 
the  expression,  is  a  beauty ;  because  such  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  sense.  This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
familiar  example.  When  we  have  occasion  to  mention  the  intimate 
connection  that  the  soul  has  with  the  body,  the  expression  ought  to 
be,  the  soul  and  body ;  because  the  particle  the^  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  connection  in  the  expression,  resembling,  in  some  degree, 
the  connection  in  the  thought :  but  when  the  soul  is  distinguished 
from  the  body,  it  is  better  to  say  the  soul  and  the  body  ;  because  the 
disjunction  in  the  words  resembles  the  disjunction  in  the  thought 
I  proceed  to  ^ther  examples,  beginning  with  conjunctions. 

•  Chap.  2^.  Part  4  t  Ibid 

22*  '     ' 
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CoBititait  aenMB;  ei expedifo  tda  animoMiie,  equitilMis  jnnii,*  ice 

Here  the  words  that  express  the  connected  ideas  are  artificially  (^n 
iiected  by  subjecting  them  both  to  the  regimen  of  one  verb.  Ana 
the  two  following  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Cluam  ex  paueis  quotidie  ali^ui  eorum  caderent  aut  vulnerarentiir,  etqui  supe- 
rarenl,  fessi  et  oorporibus  et  aminis  esaent,t  Ac.  •£«^i  1  3e,  f  99. 

Poat  acer  Mnestheus  adducto  constitit  area, 

Alu  peiens,  pariterque  oculos  tdumque  tctendit.  JBneid,  t.  507. 

Then  Mnestheoa  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove 
With  Lifted  eyes,  and  took  his  aim  above. 

But  to  justify  this  artificial  connection  among  the  words,  the  ideas 
they  express  ought  to  be  intimately  connected  ;  for  otherwise  that 
concordance  which  is  required  between  the  sense  and  the  expression 
will  be  impaired.  In  that  view,  a  passage  from  Tacitus  is  excep- 
tionable ;  where  words  that  signify  ideas  very  little  connected,  are, 
however,  forced  into  an  artificial  union.     Here  is  the  passage: 

Gkrmania  omnis  a  Galliis,  Rhietiisque,  et  Pannoniis,  Rheao  el  Danabio  flumi- 
nibus;  a  Sarmatis  Dacisque,  mutuo  metu  aut  montibus  separatur.t 

Dt  MonJbus  Germanornm. 

Upon  the  same  account,  I  esteem  the  following  passage  equally  ex 
eeptionable. 


The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 


His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
MurmVing,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night 

Paradise  Losl^  B.  4.  at  the  end. 

There  is  no  natural  connection  between  a  person's  flying  or  reciriog, 
and  the  succession  of  daylight  to  darkness ;  and  therefore  to  con- 
nect artificially  the  terms  that  signify  these  things  cannot  have  a 
sweet  effect 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their  relation  to  the 
same  action,  will  naturally  be  expressed  by  two  members  of  the 
period  governed  by  the  same  verb ;  in  which  case  these  members, 
in  order  to  improve  (heir  connection,  ought  to  be  constructed  in  the 
same  manner.  This  beauty  is  so  common  among  good  writers,  as 
to  have  been  little  attended  to ;  but  the  neglect  of  it  is  remarkably 
disagreeable :  For  example,  "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  that 
her  father  was  dead."  Better  thus :  "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora, 
nor  her  father's  death." 

Where  two  ideas  are  so  connected,  as  to  require  but  a  copulative, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  connection  in  the  words  that  express  these 
ideas,  were  it  even  so  slight  as  where  both  begin  with  the  same 
letter : 

*  He  put  his  army  in  order— ^w^  the  horsemen  wereord«red  to  have  their 
weapons  and  their  minids  xtaAy, 

t  When  some  of  the  few  daily  fell  or  were  wounded,  and  those  who  remained 
were  sick  in  body  and  mind. 

t  Germany  is  separated  from  the  Gauls,  the  Rhetians,  and  the  Pannonians,  by 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  ftx>m  the  Sannatians  and  the  Datians,  by  mutnal  fear 
and  tlie  mountains. 
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The  peacock,  in  aO  his  pride,  doea  noC  diaplay  half  the  edour  that  appears  in 
the  garments  of  a  British  ladyt  when  she  is  either  dressed  for  a  ball  or  a  birth-day 

SpidaUr,  No.  966. 

Had  not  my  doe  of  a  steward  run  away  as  he  did,  without  making  op  his 
accounts,  I  had  stiU  been  immeised  in  sin  and  sea-coaL  J^id.  lio.  fioO 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  boaom-fiiend, 
One  faith,  one  fome,  one  fate  shall  both  attend. 

Dryden,  TyandaUan  9J  JSncuf . 

There  is  sensibly  a  defect  in  neatness  when  anifonnity  in  this  case 
is  totally  neglected  ;*  witness  the  following  eiample,  wliere  the  con* 
struction  of  two  members  connected  by  a  copulatiTo  is  unnecessarily 
varied. 

For  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  two  young  gentlemen  of  real  hopes,  bright 
wit,  and  profound  judgment,  who,  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  causes  weA 
effects,  axid  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the  least  tincture  of 
learning,  hsYc  made  a  diacoTcry  that  there  was  no  Gkxl,  and  generously  camnm- 
mcaUng  their  thoughts  for  the  sood  of  the  public,  were  some  time  ago,  by  an 
nnparaOeled  seyerity,  and  upon  I  know  not  what  obsolete  law,  broke  for  olaa- 
phemy.t  [Better  thus:}^haTing  made  a  discoYcry  that  there  was  no  God,  and 
kavijig  generously  communicated  their  thoughta  for  the  good  of  the  public,  were 
some  time  ago,  Ac. 

He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fhult,  for  which  his  master  would  have  put  him  to 
death,  had  he  not  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  JUd  into 
the  deserts  of  Numidia.  Ouardiaiif  No.  199. 

If  all  the  ends  of  the  ReTolution  are  already  obtained,  it  is  not  onl]f  impertinent 
to  argue  for  obtaining  any  of  them,  but  factums  designs  might  be  imputed,  and 
the  name  of  incendiary  be  applied  with  some  colour,  perhaps,  to  any  one  who 
should  persist  in  pressing  this  point.     DissertaHon  upon  Parties.  Dedication. 

Next  as  to  examples  of  disjunction  and  opposition  in  the  parts  of 
the  thought,  imitated  in  the  expression ;  an  imitation  that  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  antithesis. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  soliciting  the  people  to  be  msde  consul : 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds.      C&riolaiwus. 

Had  you  rather  Cesar  were  liying,  and  die  all  slayes,  than  that  Cesar  weie 
dead,  to  liye  all  finee  men  1  Julius  Cetsar, 

He  hath  cool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies.        Shakspeare, 

An  artificial  connection  among  the  words,  is  undoubtedly  a  beauty 
when  it  represents  any  peculiar  connection  among  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  thought ;  but  where  there  is  no  such  connection,  it  is  a 
positiye  deformity,  as  above  observed,  because  it  makes  a  discordance 
between  the  thought  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason  we  ought 
also  to  avoid  every  artificial  opposition  of  words  where  there  is  none 
in  the  thought  This  last,  termed  verbal  antithesis,  is  studied  by 
^w  writers,  because  of  a  certain  degree  of  liveliness  in  it.  They 
io  not  consider  how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  composition,  to 
^beat  the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expect  a  contrast  in  the  thought, 
which  upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A /t^A<  wife  doth  make  a  A^avy  husband.  JUkrekamltof  Venice. 

Here  is  a  studied  opposition  in  the  words,  not  only  without  any 

opposition  in  the  sense,  but  even  where  there  is  a  very  intimate  coo- 

*  See  Gii«cu's  French  Grammar,  Discourse  19. 

t  An  argument  against  abolishing  Christianity.    Sunft, 
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QCctioD,  that  of  cause  and  effect ;  for  it  is  the  levity  of  the  wife  that 

torments  the  husband. 

Will  maintain 

Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good. 

King  Richard  JI.  Act  I.  Sc  L 

lALceUa.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tdl-tales  here  t 
Julia.  If  thou  respect  them,  best  to  take  (hem  up. 
LitceUa.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  l4nfing  them  dmon, 

TiOQ  Omtimm  of  Vtrmna,  Act  L  Se.  SL 

A  fiialt  directly  opposite  to  that  last  mentioned,  is  to  conjoin  arti 
ficially  words  diat  express  ideas  opposed  to  each  other.  This  is  a 
fiiult  too  gpross  to  be  in  common  practice ;  and  yet  writers  are  ^iltj 
of  it  in  some  degree,  when  they  conjoin,  by  a  copulatiTe,  tbiogs 
transacted  at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  of  neatness  in 
the  following  expression. 

The  nobility  too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  snttahle  oflieei 
and  preferments,  had  been  seized  with  the  general  discontent,  and  anwarily  thicw 
themselTes  into  the  scale  which  began  already  too  much  (o  preponderate. 

History  of  Great  Briiain^  yoI.  L  p.  950. 

In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears  more  neat  to  express  the  past 
time  by  the  participle  passive,  thus : 

The  nobility  havine  been  seized  with  the  eeneral  discontent,  unwarily  threw 
themselves,  Ac.  (or)  The  nobility,  who  had  been  seized,  &c  unwarily  threw 
themselTes,  Ac 

It  is  unpleasant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirma^ve  proposition 
connected  by  a  copulative : 

Necexcitatur  dassieo  miles  traci, 

Nee  horret  iratnm  mare; 

Fonunque  yitat,  et  superba  civinm 

Potentiorum  limina.  Horace,  Epod.  8.  L  & 

Him  nodread  trump  alarms 

To  take  the  soldiers  arms. 

Nor  need  he  fear  the  stonny  main— 

The  noisy  bar  he  shuns 

Nor  to  the  levy  runs 

Of  men  whose  station  makes  them  vain. 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 

Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  yon.  Skaktpeare, 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effect  to  connect  verbally 
things  that  are  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  thought.  Example: 
Henry  IV.  of  France  introducing  the  Mareschal  Biron  to  some  of 
his  friends,  '*  Here,  gentlemen,''  savs  he,  "  is  the  Mareschal  Biron, 
whom  I  freely  present  both  to  my  friends  and  enemies." 

This  rule  of  studying  uniformity  between  the  thought  and  expres* 
sion,  may  be  extended  to  the  construction  of  sentences  or  periods. 
A  sentence  or  period  ought  to  express  one  entire  thought  or  mental 
proposition;  and  different  thougnts  ought  to  be  separated  in  the 
expression  by  placing  them  in  different  sentences  or  periods.  It  is 
therefore  offending  against  neatness,  to  crowd  into  one  period  entire 
thoughts  requiring  more  than  one;  which  is  joining  in  language 
^  things  that  are  separated  in  reality.  Of  errors  against  this  rule  tsW 
the  following  examples. 
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Behold,  thoa art  fair,  my  bdoTed,  yea  pleaaant:  abo  our  bed  is  green. 

CoBsar,  describing  the  Suevi : 

Atque  in  earn  ee  oonraetudinem  addoxerant,  ut  locte  fngidieetmi%  neque  ree- 
titus,  pneter  pellee,  habeant  quidqaanij  craarum  propter  exiguitaum,  magna  eel 
corporis  pars  aperta,  et  laventur  in  fluminiboi.*  CmnmnUaria,  1 4.  prin. 

Burnet,  in  the  history  of  his  own  times,  giving  Lord  Sunderland's 
character,  says. 
His  own  notions  were  always  good ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expense. 

I  have  seen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  talking  against 
B  great  lord,  whom  she  had  ne^er  seen  in  her  life;  and  indeed  nerer  knew  a  party- 
woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth.  Speclalar,  No.  57. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  Strada : 

1 9in<^e  him  out  among  the  modems,  beeapse  he  had  the  Ibolish  presumption  to 
censuie  Tacitus,  and  to  write  history  himself;  and  your  lordship  will  forgiTe  this 
short  cjccursion  in  honor  of  a  favorite  writer. 

LeUers  an  History,  Vol.  I.  Let  & 

It  seims  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  moral  system  "of  the  world  at  a 
certain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection^  f  for  we  are  made  capable  of  con- 
ceiving what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining,)  out  however  sudieient  upon  the 
whole  to  coEiStitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or  at  the  worst  tolerable;  I  say,  it 
seems  to  nc,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  tnought  fit  to  mingle  from  time  to  tune, 
among  the  societies  of  men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  gra- 
riously  pleaaed  to  bestow  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ethereal  spirit  than  is  given 
in  the  onlinary  course  of  his  providence  to  the  sons  of  men. 

Bolingbroke^  on  the  Spiril  of  Patriotism,  Let.  I. 

To  croi/d  into  a  single  member  of  a  period  different  subjects^  is 
still  wiyisi^  than  to  crowd  them  into  one  period : 


Trojam,  genitore  Adamasto 

Panpere  (mansissetque  utinam  fortune)  profectus. 

uen«i4,  m.  614. 

1  came 

To  Troy,  and  Achamenides  my  name. 
Me,  my  poor  father  with  Ulysses  sent, 
(Oh,  had  1  stayed,  with  poverty  content !) 

From  ciinjunctions  and  disjunctions  in  general,  we  proceed  to  com-- 
parisons,  which  make  one  species  of  them,  beginning  with  similes. 
And  heie  also,  the  intimate  connection  that  words  hsve  with  their 
meaning,  requires  that  in  describing  two  resembling  objects,  a  resem- 
blance in  the  two  members  of  the  period  ought  to  be  studied.  To 
illustrate  the  rule  in  this  case,  I  shall  cfive  various  examples  of 
deviatioua.  from  it;  beginning  with  resemblancea  expressed  in  words 
tbat  have  no  resemblance. 

1  have  obeerved  of  late,  the  style  of  some  great  ministers  ytrj  much  to  exceed 
that  of  an;^  other  pro<2ttcfum5.  Letter  to  tke  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Smfi. 

This,  instead  of  studying  the  resemblance  of  words  in  a  period 

that  expresses  a  comparison,  is  goinff  out  of  one^s  road  to  avoid  it 

Insteaa  Of  productions,  which  resemble  not  ministers  great  nor  small 

the  proper  word  is  toriters  or  authors. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  as  much 
liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to 
them,  they  likewise  receive  praises  which  they  do  not  deserve.  S^^ectator, 

•  And  they  had  been  led  into  tUa  custom,  that  in  the  coldest  places  th^  used 
no  gannenta  save  skins,  which  were  so  short  that  a  great  part  of  the  body  was 
e]]£aed;  on^  they  bathed  in  the  riven. 
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Here  the  subject  plainly  demands  uniformity  in  expression  instead 

of  variety ;  and  therefore  it  is  submitted,  whether  the  period  would 

not  do  better  in  the  following  manner: 

If  men  of  eminence  be  expoied  to  censure  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  as  Drach 
exposed  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they  receiye  reproaches  that  are  not  due,  they 
likewise  sseeiYe  praises  that  are  not  due. 

I  cannot  but  fSeiney,  howeyer,  that  this  imitation,  which  passes  so  currently  with 
Mtr  judgments,  must  at  some  time  or  other  haye  stock  a  little  with  your  isr4- 
skip,*  [Better  Uius :]  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation,  whidi 
passes  so  currently  with  oihers,  must  at  some  time  or  other  have  stucka  little  with 
your  Urdship. 

A  ghitton  or  mere  sensualist  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  other  two  characters. 

SkaftesbuTf,  Vol.  I.  p.  1S9. 

They  wisely  prefer  Hke  generous  efirts  ofgeod^^wiU  and  afeditn,  to  the  rehio- 
tant  compliances  of  suck  €u  obey  by  force. 

Remarks  on  iMe  History  of  England,  Letter  5.  Bolingkroke. 

Titus  Livius,  mentioning  a  demand  made  by  the  people  of  Enna 
of  the  keys  from  the  Roman  governor,  makes  him  say. 

Cluas  simul  tradiderimus,  Carthaginiensium  extemplo  Enna  erit,  fcsdiusqae  hie 
tiucidabimur,  quam  MurganUn  presidium  intorfectum  estt  X^  94.  §  33. 

Ctiiintus  Curtius,  speaking  of  Porus  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and 
leading  his  army  to  battle : 

Magnitudini  Pori  adjicere  videbatur  belluaqua  yehebatur,  tantum  inter  CBterat 
eminens,  quanto  aliis  ipse  prsstabatt  L.  8.  cd^.  14. 

It  is  still  a  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to  affect  not  only 
variety  in  the  words,  but  also  in  the  construction.  Describing  Ther- 
mopyls,  Titus  Livius  says. 

Id  Juffum,  sicut  Apennini  dorso  Italia  dividitur,  itamediam  Giseiam  diraniLl 
^^^  ^  L.  36.1 15. 

Speaking  of  Shakspeare : 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  over-rate  the  greatness  of  his  ccnius,  in 
the  same  manner  as  bodies  appear  more  gigantic  on  account  of  their  beinr  dis- 
proportioned  and  misshapen.  BtUory  of  O.  Britain,  Vol.  I.  p.  13o. 

This  is  studpng  variety  in  a  period  where  the  beauty  lies  in  uni* 
formity.     Better  thus : 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  over-rate  the  greatness  of  his  genuis,  in 
the  same  manqer  as  we  over-rate  the  greatness  of  bodies  that  are  disproportioDed 
and  misshapen. 

Next  as  to  the  length  of  the  members  that  signify  the  resembling 
objects.  To  produce  a  resemblance  between  such  members,  they 
ought  not  only  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  but  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  equal  in  length.  By  neglecting  this  circumstance,  the 
following  example  is  defective  in  neatness : 

As  the  performance  of  all  other  religious  duties  will  not  avail  in  the  aight  of 

•  Letter  ooncemine  Enthusiasm.    ShafteAury. 

t  As  soon  as  we  snail  have  delivered  them  (the  keys)  Enna  forthwith  becomci 
Carthaginian,  and  in  this  we  shall  be  more  basely  butchered  than  the  Murgantias 
guard. 

t  The  bmte  that  carried  Porus,  seemed  to  add  to  his  magnitude,  towering  ss 

much  over  the  other  beasts,  as  he  (Poms)  towered  above  other  men. 

•IJF^  ridge,  as  Italy  is  divided  by  the  back  of  the  Appeninea,  soil 
niddlo  Gkeecew 
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Qod,  miJkoui  ekarikfi  to  neither  will  the  ditchane  of  all  other  BBinialer>al  dnttee 
avail  in  the  sight  of  men,  without  a  faithful  discharge  of  this  prineimil  duty. 

Dissertation  upon  ParUu.    Dedication. 

Id  the  following  passage  are  accumulated  al!  the  errors  that  x 
period  expressing  a  resemblance  can  well  admit 

Ministers  are  answerable  for  every  thing  done  to  the  prejodioe  of  the  oonatiCiH 
tion,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  presenration  of  the  constitution  in  its  purity 
and  vigor,  or  the  perverting  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater  conaequence  to  tae 
nation,  than  any  other  inataneea  of  good  or  bad  government. 

Dissertation  upon  Partia.    Dedication. 

Next  of  a  comparison  where  things  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

And  here  it  must  be  obrious,  that  if  resemblance  ought  to  be  studied 

in  the  words  which  express  two  resembling  objects,  there  is  equal 

reason  for  studying  opposition  in  the  words  which  express  contrasted 

objects.     This  role  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  of  deviations 

from  it: 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes. 

Spectator,  No.  399. 

Here  the  opposition  in  the  thought  is  neglected  in  the  words, 
which  at  first  view  seem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  the  enemy  are 
employed  in  difierent  matters,  without  any  relation  to  each  other, 
whether  of  resemblance  or  of  opposition.  And,  therefore,  the  con- 
trast or  opposition  will  be  better  marked  by  expressing  the  thought 
as  follows: 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  his  crimes. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool  when  he 
recommends  himself  to  the  applause  of  those  about  him.  Ibid,  No.  73. 

Better: 

The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool  when  he 
gains  that  of  othors. 

Sicut  in  fmgibus  pecudibusque,  non  tantum  semina  ad  servandam  indolem 
valent,  quantum  terrs  proprietas  ccelique,  sub  quo  aluntur,  mutat.* 

Livy,  lib.  38.  Sect  17. 

We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.    During  the  course  of  a 

period,  the  scene  ought  to  be  continued  without  variation:  the  cbang- 

mff  from  person  to  person,  from  subject  to  subject,  or  from  person  to 

subject,  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  period,  distracts  the  mind,  and 

aifords  no  time  for  a  solid  impression.     I  illustrate  this  rule  by  giT- 

ing  examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

Bonos  alit  artes,  omnesque  incenduntur  od  studia  ?lori&;  jacentque  ea  semper 
<!Ue  apud  quosque  improbantur.t  Cicero^  nscut.  quasi.  1.  1. 

Speaking  of  the  distemper  contracted  by  Alexander  bathing  in  the 
river  Cydnus,  and  of  the  cure  offered  by  Philip  the  physician : 

Inter  hac  h  Paimemone  fidissimo  purpuratorum,  literas  aecipit,  quibue  ei 
denmnciabatf  ne  salutem  suam  Philippo  committeret.t 

Quintus  Curtius,  I  3.  cap.  6. 

*  As  in  fruits  and  cattle  the  seed  not  only  serves  to  preserve  the  breed,  as  much 
A*  the  properties  of  soil  and  climate  change,  b>[  which  they  are  nourished. 

t  Honor  nurses  the  arts — we  are  all  ambitious  of  glorious  studies — those  are 
sdwavs  disregarded  which  are  condemned  by  every  one. 

}  In  the  midst  of  these  thincs.  he  receives  lessons  from  Parmenio  the  most 
fiaithlul  of  his  courtiers,  in  whien  he  warned  him  not  to  trust  his  health  to  Philip. 
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Hook,  in  his  Roman  history,  speaking  of  EtDnenes,  who  had  been 

beat  to  the  ground  with  a  stone,  says, 

After  a  short  time  ke  came  to  himself;  and  the  next  day  tkef  pat  him  on  boaid 
hii  ship,  whick  conveyed  him  first  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  " 


I  give  another  example  of  a  period  which  is  unpleasant,  even  by 
a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  rule. 

That  sort  of  instruction  which  is  aeqniied  by  ineokating  an  important  moral 
truth,  d^ 

This  expression  includes  two  persons,  one  acquiring  and  one 
inculcating ;  and  the  scene  is  changed  without  necessity.  To  avoid 
this  blemish,  the  thought  may  be  expressed  thus : 

That  sort  of  instruction  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating,  dbc. 

The  bad  effect  of  such  change  of  person  is  remarkable  in  the 
following  passage : 

The  BritonSf  daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  fbreed  to 
call  io  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  tpko  consequently  reduced  the  greatest  part  of 
the  island  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  moun- 
tainous  parts,  and  tke  rest  of  tke  cdfwUfy,  in  customs,  relieion,  and  language, 
became  wholly  Saxon.  LeUer  to  tke  Lard  Btgk  Treasurer.    Swif^. 

The  following  passage  has  a  change  from  subject  to  person : 

T%is  prostibUion  of  praise  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon  the  gross  of  mankind,  who 
take  their  notion  of  characters  from  the  learned ;  out  also  tke  better  sort  must  by 
this  means  lose  some  part  at  least  of  that  desire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to 
generous  actions,  when  they  find  it  promiscuously  bestowed  on  the  meritorious 
and  undeserving.  Guardian^  No.  4. 

Even  so  slight  a  change  as  to  vary  the  construction  in  the  same 
period,  is  unpleasant : 

Annibal  luce  prima,  Balearibus  levique  alia  armatura  promissa,  transgressus 
flumen,  ut  quosque  traduxerat,  ita  in  acie  locabat ;  Gallos  Hispanosque  equites 
prope  ripam  Isvo  in  comu  adversus  Romanum  equitatum ;  dextrum  comu  Ku- 
micUs  equitibus  datum.*  VU,  Liv.  L  2^  f  46. 

Speaking  of  Hannibal's  elephants  drove  back  by  the  enemy  upon 

his  own  army : 

Eo  magis  mere  in  suos  belluae,  tantoqut;  majorem  stragem  edere  quam  inter 
hostes  ediderant,  quanto  acrius  pavor  oonstematam  agit,  quam  inaidentismaEistri 
tmperio  regitur.t  Liv.  1. 27. 1 14. 

This  passage  is  also  faulty  in  a  difierent  respect,  that  there  is  no 

resemblance  between  the  members  of  the  sentence,  though  they 

express  a  simile. 

The  present  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  materials,  shall 

be  closed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  use  of  copulatives.     Longinus 

observes,  that  it  animates  a  period  to  drop  the  copulatives ;  and  he 

gives  the  following  example  from  Xenophon : 

Closing  their  shields  together,  they  were  pu^'d,  they  Iboghl,  they  slaw,  they 
were  slain.  Treatise  of  tke  SMime,  cap.  16. 

*  Annibal,  eariy  in  the  morning  having  sent  over  the  slingers  and  other  ticht 
troops,  crossed  the  river  to  place  in  battjuion  those  whom  fie  had  led  over;  tha 
Gallic  and  Spanish  horsemen  near  the  bank  in  the  left  wing,  opposite  the  Rooisa 
cavalry — th(  right  wing  was  riven  to  the  Numidian  horse. 

t  The  more  the  brutes  rushed  upon  their  own  men,  the  greater  daug^rter  thef 
inade  amongst  them  than  amongst  tne  enemies,  by  as  much  as  their  oonaMrnaiioo 
was  greater  than  the  power  of  their  riders  to  govern  them. 
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The  reason  I  take  to  be  what  follows.  A  contioned  sound,  if  not 
loud,  tends  to  lay  us  asleep :  an  interrupted  sound  rouses  and  ani- 
mates by  its  repeated  impulses.  Thus  feet  composed  of  syllables, 
being  pronounced  with  a  sensible  interval  between  each,  mam  more 
IiTely  impressions  than  can  be  made  by  a  continued  sound.  A 
period  of  which  the  members  are  connected  by  copulatives,  produces 
an  eflect  upon  the  mind  approaching  to  that  of  a  continued  sound ; 
and,  therefore,  tho  sunpressing  of  copulatives  must  animate  a  descrip- 
tion. It  produces  a  difierent  efiect  akin  to  that  mentioned :  the  mem- 
bers of  a  period  connected  by  proper  copulatives,  glide  smoothly  and 
gently  along ;  and  are  a  proof  of  sedateness  and  leisure  in  the 
speaker :  on  the  other  hand,  one  m  the  hurry  of  passion,  neglecting 
copulatives  and  other  particles,  expresses  the  principal  image  only ; 
and  for  that  reason,  hurry  or  quicJc  action  is  best  expressed  without 
copulatives : 

You,  vidi,  viCL* 

,-Ite: 

Ferta  eiti  flamnmii  date  vela,  impellita  ramoa. 

Haste — ^haul  my  galleys  out  I  ponae  the  foe ! 

Bring  flaming  Drande  I  set  Mil,  and  iwiAly  row !  Mnetd,  IV.  593. 

Cluis  global,  O  eiyis,  caligine  Tolritur  atra  1 
Ferte  citi  fenrnm,  dete  tela,  acandite  mnros. 
Hoetis  adeat,  eja. 

What  rolling  clouds,  ray  frienda,  approach  the  wall  1 

Arm !  ann  I  and  man  tne  work»--prepare  your  spears 

And  pointed  darts,  the  Latian  host  appears  1    '         .Sittnd,  IX.  37. 

In  this  view  Longinus  t  justly  compares  copulatives  in  a  period  to 
strait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obstructs  the  freedom  of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  same  period  ought 
to  be  avoided :  for  if  the  laying  aside  of  copulatives  give  force  ano 
liveliness,  a  redundancy  of  them  must  render  the  period  languid.     ! 
appeal  to  the  following  instance,  though  there  are  but  two  copula 
tives: 

Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  ray  female  correspondents,  I  find  several  from 
vomen  complawixie  of  jealous  husbands ;  and  at  uie  same  time  protesting  their 
own  innocence,  anddesiring  my  advice  upon  this  occasion.      Speciator,  No.  170. 

I  except  the  case  where  the  words  are  intended  to  express  tne 
coldness  of  the  speaker ;  for  there  the  redundancy  of  cODUiatives  is 
a  beauty 

Dining  one  day  at  an  aUerman's  in  the  city,  Peter  observed  htm  expatiatmir 
after  the  manner  of  his  brethren,  in  the  praises  of  his  surloin  of  beef.    "  Beet/" 
«aid  th«  sage  magiMrate,  *<  is  the  king  of  meat:  Beef  comprehends  in  it  the 
quincessence  of  partridge,  and  quail,  and  veniaon,  and  pheasant,  ana  plum-pudding 
•nd  costaid."  Tale  of  a  Tm     4 

And  the  author  shows  great  delicacy  of  taste  by  varyinj^  the  expres- 
sion in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  represented  more  animated : 

"  Bread,"  says  he.  "  dear  brothers,  is  the  sta£f  of  life ;  in  which  bread  is 
jntained,  inelunve,  the  quintessence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  venison,  partridgea, 
plum-podding,  and  custard.'' 

A  cemo'^'SaW'^^onqQereQ . 
t  Treatise  of  the  Sublime,  cap.  16. 
23 
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Another  case  iniiel  also  be  excepted:  copulatires  hare  a  good 
eflect  where  the  intention  is  to  give  an  impression  of  a  great  muhi- 
tttde  consisting  of  many  divisions ;  for  example :  ''  The  army  wai 
composed  of  Qrecians,  and  Gartans,  and  Lycians,  and  Parophylians, 
and  Phrygians."  The  reason  is,  that  a  leisurely  survey,  which  is 
exprened  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the  parts  appear  more  numerous 
than  they  would  do  by  a  hasty  survey :  in  the  latter  case  the  army 
appears  m  one  group ;  in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accnnte 
survey  of  each  nation  and  of  each  division.* 

We  proceed  to  the  second  kind  of  beauty;  which  consists  io  a 
due  arrangement  of  the  words  or  materials.  This  branch  of  ihe 
subject  is  no  less  nice  than  extensive ;  and  I  despair  of  setting  it  in 
a  clear  light,  except  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
ral principles  that  govern  the  structuns  or  composition  of  language. 

In  a  tnought,  generally  speaking,  there  is,  at  least,  one  capital 
object  considered  as  acting  or  as  suflering.  This  object  is  expressed 
by  a  substantive  noun ;  its  action  is  exprnsedby  an  active  verb ;  and 
the  thing  affected  by  the  action  is  expressed  by  another  substantive 
noun  :  its  suffering  or  passive  state  is  expressed  by  a  passive  verb ; 
and  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it,  by  a  substantive  noun.  Beside  these, 
which  are  the  capital  parts  of  a  sentence  or  period,  there  are,  gent- 
rally,  under-parts;  each  of  the  substantives,  as  well  as  the  verb,  may 
be  qualified :  time,  place,  purpose,  motive,  means,  instrument,  and  a 
thousand  other  circumstances,  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
thought.  And  in  what  manner  these  several  parts  are  connected  in 
the  expression,  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

In  a  eoitiplete  thought  or  mental  proposition,  all  the  members 
and  parts  are  mutually  related,  some  slightly,  some  intimately.  To 
put  such  a  thought  in  words,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  component 
ideas  be  clearly  expressed  ;  it  is  also  necessary,  that  all  the  relations 
contained  in  the  thought  be  expressed  according  to  their  diferc  nt 
degrees  of  intimacy.  To  annex  a  certain  meaning  to  a  certaiti 
sound  or  word,  requires  no  ait :  the  great  nicety  in  all  languages  is, 
to  express  the  various  relations  that  connect  the  parts  of  the  thought. 
Could  we  suppose  this  branch  of  language  to  be  still  a  secret,  it 
would  puzzle,  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  most  acute  grammarian,  to 
invent  an  expeditious  method :  and  yet,  by  the  guidance  merely  of 
nature,  the  rude  and  illiterate  have  been  led  to  a  method  so  perfi-ct, 
as  to  appear  not  susceptible  of  any  improvement ;  and  the  next  step 
in  our  progress  shall  be  to  explain  that  method. 

Words  tnat  import  a  relation,  must  be  distinguished  from  such  as 
do  not  Substantives  commonly  imply  no  relation ;  such  as  animal, 
man,  tree,  river.  Adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  imply  a  relation ; 
the  adjective  goodmusi  relate  to  some  being  possessed  orthat  quality  ; 
the  verb  unite  is  applied  to  some  person  who  writes;  and  tht- 
adverbs  moderately,  diligently,  have  plainly  a  reference  to  some 
action  which  they  modify.  When  a  relative  word  is  introduced,  it 
must  be  signified  by  the  expression  to  what  word  it  relates,  without 
which  the  sense  is  not  complete.  For  answermg  that  purpose,  I 
•  See  DemetriuB  Phalereus  of  Elocution,  sect.  63. 
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observe  in  Greek  and  Latin  two  different  methods.  Adjectives  are 
declined  as  well  as  substantives ;  and  declension  serves  to  ascertain 
their  connection :  If  the  word  that  expresses  the  subject  be,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  the  nominative  case,  so  also  must  the  word  be  that  expresses 
its  quality ;  example,  vir  bamu.  Again,  verbs  are  related,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  agent,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  subject  upon  which 
the  action  is  exerted :  and  a  contrivance  similar  to  that  now  men* 
tioned,  serves  to  express  the  double  relatiob  :  the  nominative  case  is 
appropriated  to  the  agent,  the  accusative  to  the  passive  subject;  and 
the  verb  is  put  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person,  to  intimate  its 
connection  with  the  word  that  signifies  the  agent :  examples,  Efo 
amo  T\Uiiam;  tu  amas  Semproniam  ;  BrtUus  amai  Portiam.^  The 
other  method  is  by  juxtaposition,  which  is  necessary  with  respect  to 
such  words  only  as  are  not  declined ;  adverbs,  for  example,  articles, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  In  the  English  language  there  are- 
few  declensions;  and  therefore  juxtaposition  is  our  chief  resource: 
adjectives  accompany  their  substantives;  f  an  adverb  accompanies 
the  word  it  qualifies ;  and  the  verb  occupies  the  middle  place  be* 
tween  the  active  and  passive  subjects,  to  wnicb  it  relates. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  those  terms  which  have  nothing  relative 
in  their  signification,  cannot  be  connected  in  so  easy  a  manner. 
When  two  substantives  happen  to  be  connected,  as  catise  and  effect, 
as  principal  and  accessory,  or  in  any  other  manner,  such  connection 
cannot  be  expressed  by  contiguity  solely  ;  for  words  must  often,  in 
a  period,  be  placed  together  which  are  not  thus  related :  the  relation 
between  substantives,  therefore,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  than 
by  particles  denoting  the  relation.  Latin  indeed  ana  Qreek,  by 
their  declensions,  go  a  certain  length  to  express  such  relations, 
without  the  aid  of  particles.  The  relation  pf  property  for  example, 
between  Cesar  ana  his  horse,  is  expressed  by  putting  the  latter  in 
the  nominative  case,  the  former  in  tne  genitive ;  eqwiu  Casaris:  the 
same  is  also  expressed  in  English  without  the  aid  of  a  particle, 
Ca$af'$  horse.  But  in  other  instances,  declensions  not  being  used 
in  the  English  language,  relations  of  this  kind  are  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  prepositions.  Examples :  That  wine  came  from  Cyprus. 
He  is  going  to  Paris.     The  sun  is  below  the  horizon. 

This  form  of  connecting  by  prepositions,  is  not  confined  to  substan- 
tives, dualities,  attributes,  manner  of  existing  or  acting,  and  all 
other  circumstances,  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  connected  with 
the  substances  to  which  the^  relate.  This  is  done 'artificially  by 
converting  the  circumstance  into  a  substantive ;  in  which  condition 
it  is  qualified  to  be  connected  with  the  principal  subject  by  a  prepo- 
sition, in  the  manner  above  described.     For  example,  the  adjectivs 

*  I  love  TuUia— thou  lovest  Sempronia— Brutus  lovea  Portia. 

t  Taking  advantage  of  a  declension  to  separate  an  adjective  from  its  substantive, 
as  is  commonly  practised  in  Latin,  though  it  detract  not  from  perspicuity,  ii 
certainly  less  neat  than  the  En^tsh  method  of  juxtaposition.  Contigotty  is  mora 
upresstTe  of  an  intimate  relation,  than  reaemblance  merely  of  the  final  syllables. 
Latin  indeed  has  evidently  the  advantage  when  the  adjective  and  substantive 
kappen  to  be  connected  by  contiguity,  as  well  as  by  resemblance  of  the  final 
^tablet. 
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wise  being  convened  into  the  saostantiTe  vfisdom^  gives  opportunity 
for  the  expression  '*  a  man  of  wisdom,"  instead  of  the  more  simple 
expression,  a  wise  man:  this  variety  in  the  expression  enrichef 
language.  I  observe,  beside,  that  the  using  of  a  preposition  in  this 
ease,  is  not  always  a  matter  of  choice :  it  is  indispensable  with 
respect  to  every  circumstance  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  single 
adjective  or  adverb. 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangtsment,  one  other  pre- 
liminary is  necessary  \  which  is,  to  explain  the  difierence  between 
a  natural  style,  and  that  where  transposition  or  inversion  prevails 
There  are,  it  is  true,  no  precise  bounaaries  between  them,  for  they 
run  into  each  other  like  the  shades  of  different  colors.  No  person, 
however,  is  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  them  in  their  extremes :  and  it 
is  n^essary  to  make  the  distinction  :  because  though  some  of  the 
rules  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  are  common  to  both,  yet  each 
has  rules  peculiar  to  itself  In  a  natural  style,  relative  words  are 
by  juxtaposition  connected  with  those  to  w&ich  they  relate,  going 
l^fore  or  after,  according  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  language 
Again,  a  circumstance  connected  by  a  preposition,  follows  naturally 
the  word  with  which  it  is  connected.  But  this  arrangement  may 
be  varied,  when  a  different  order  is  more  beautiful ;  a  circumstance 
may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  pre- 
position ;  and  may  be  interjected  even  between  a  relative  word  and 
that  to  which  it  relates.  When  such  liberties  are  frequently  Uiken, 
the  style  becomes  inverted  or  transposed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inversion  is  a  capital  point  in  the  present 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it  more  narrowly,  and  in 
particular  to  trace  the  several  degrees  in  which  an  inverted  style 
recedes  more  and  more  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  first,  as  to 
the  placing  of  a  circumstance  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, I  observe,  that  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  inversion,  even  so  easy 
as  to  be  consistent  with  a  style  that  is  properly  termed  natural; 
witness  the  following  examples. 

In  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  profess,  Ac 

By  our  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to  so  low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and 
credit,  that,  &c. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  little  or  asthing  transacted  in  Change-allef. 

At  8l  Bride's  ehurch  in  Fleet-street,  Mr.  Woolston,  (who  writ  against  the 
miracles  of  our  Bavior,)  in  the  utmost  tenors  of  conscience,  made  a  public  re- 
cantation. 

The  interjectinff  of  a  circumstance  between  a  relative  word,  and 
that  to  which  it  reuttes,  is  more  properly  termed  inversion ;  because, 
by  a  disjunction  of  words  intimately  connected,  it  recedes  farther 
from  a  natural  stylo.  But  this  license  has  degrees;  for  the  dis- 
junction is  more  violent  in  some  instances  than  in  others.  And  to 
give  a  just  notion  of  the  difference,  there  is  a  necessity  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  an  abstract  subject,  than  would  otherwise  be  my 
inclination. 

In  nature,  though  a  subject  cannot  exist  without  its  qualities,  nor 
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a  Quality  without  a  subject ;  yet  in  our  conception  of  these,  a  material 
dinerence  may  be  remarked.  I  cannot  conceive  a  quality  but  as 
belonging  to  some  subject :  it  makes,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  idea  mfaich 
is  formed  of  the  subject.  But  the  opposite  holds  not ;  for  though  I 
cannot  form  a  conception  of  a  subject  void  of  all  qualities,  a  partial 
conception  may  be  formed  of  it,  abstracting  from  any  particular 
quality :  I  can,  for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fine  Arabian  horse 
without  regard  to  his  color,  or  of  a  white  horse  without  regard  to 
his  size.  Such  5)artial  conception  of  a  subject,  is  still  more  easy 
with  respect  to  action  or  motion ;  which  is  an  occasional  attribute 
only,  and  has  not  the  same  permanency  with  color  or  figure:  I 
cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  body ;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  form  an  idea  of  a  body  at  rest  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  degree  of  inversion  depends  greatly  on  the  order 
in  which  the  related  words  are  placed :  wnen  a  substantive  occupies 
the  first  place,  the  idea  it  suggests  must  subsist  in  the  mind  at  least 
for  a  moment,  independent  of  the  relative  words  afterward  intro- 
duced; and  that  moment  may  without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by 
interjecting  a  circumstance  between  the  substantive  and  its  connec- 
tions. This  liberty,  therefore,  however  frequent,  will  scarcely  alone 
be  sufficient  to  denominate  a  style  inverted.  The  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent, where  the  word  that  occupies  the  first  place  denotes  a  quality 
or  an  action ;  for  as  these  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  subject, 
they  cannot,  without  greater  violence,  be  separated  from  the  subject 
that  follows  j  and  for  that  reason,  every  such  separation,  by  means 
of  an  interjected  circumstance,  belongs  to  an  inverted  style. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  examples  are  necessary ;  and  I  shall 
begin  with  those  where  the  word  first  introduced  does  not  imply  a 
relation 

— ^ Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd. 


Han^  and  thirst  at  once, 

Powerful  persuaders,  quidcen'd  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  so  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet^sl  the  orient  sun,  now  ili'st 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise. 

In  the  foUowinfif  examples,  where  the  word  first  introduced  imports 
relation,  the  disjunction  will  be  found  more  violent 

Of  man*s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  moTtal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  mater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing  heav'niy  muse.        • 

Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe  ^ 


Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  mferior  orbs  inclos'd 
Prom  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 
23* 
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On  a  sudden  open  fly 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th*  infernal  doors. 

Wherein  remained, 


For  what  could  else  1  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  yictory,  to  our  part  loss  and  rooL 


Forth  rush'd,  with  whixiwind  soiind, 


The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity. 

Lang^affe  would  have  do  great  power,  were  it  confined  to  the 
natural  order  of  ideas.  I  shall  soon  have  opportunity  to  make  it 
evident,  that  by  inversion  a  thousand  beauties  may  be  compassed, 
which  must  be  relinquished  in -a  natural  arrangement.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  ought  not  to  escape  observation,  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  happily  so  constituted  as  to  relish  inversion,  though  in  one  respect 
unnatural ;  and  to  relish  it  so  much,  as  in  many  cases  to  admit  a 
separation  between  words  the  most  intimately  connected.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  inversion  has  any  limits ;  though  I  may  ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  that  the  disjunction  of  articles,  conjunctions,  or 
prepositions,  from  the  words  to  which  they  belong,  has  very  seldom 
a  good  effect.  The  following  example  with  relation  to  a  preposition, 
is,  perhaps,  as  tolerable  as  any  of  the  kind : 

He  would  neither  separate/r^mi,  nor  act  against  Umi. 

I  give  notice  to  the  reader,  that  I  am  now  ready  to  enter  on  the 
rules  of  arrangement ;  beginning  with  a  natural  style,  and  proceed- 
ing, gradually,  to  what  is  the  most  inverted.  And  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  period,  as  well  as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  first  and 
great  object  being  perspicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that  perspi- 
cuity ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty,  holds  equally  in 
both.  Ambiguities  occasioned  by  a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two 
sorts ;  one  where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  sense,  and  one 
where  the  sense  is  left  doubtful.  The  first,  being  the  more  culpable, 
shall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with  examples  of  words  put  in  a  wrong 
place. 

How  much  the  imagination  of  such  a  presence  must  exalt  a  genius,  we  may 
observe  merely  from  t&  influence  which  an  ordinary  presence  has  ower  men. 

CkaraeierisHeSf  Vol.  i.  p.  7. 

This  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  sense :  the  adverb  merely  neems 
by  its  position  to  affect  the  preceding  word ;  whereas  it  is  intended 
to  affect  the  following  woras,  an  ordinary  presence  ;  and  therefore 
the  arrangement  ought  to  be  thus : 

How  much  the  imagination  of  such  a  presence  must  exalt  a  genius,  we  may 
observe  from  the  influence  which  an  onlinary  presence  merdy  has  over  mak 
[Or,  better,] — which  even  an  ordincuy  presence  has  over  men. 

The  time  of  the  election  of  a  poet-Iaureat  being  now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  some  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  anciently  used  at  that  solemnity, 
and  only  discontinued  through  the  neglict  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 

Chardum. 

The  term  only  is  intended  to  qualify  the  noun  degeneracy,  and  not 
U  e  participle  discontinued  ;  and  therefore  the  arrangement  ought  to 
beasfoUowa: 
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and  difoonturaed  Uiroiic:^  the  ne^eet  and  dt^auney  onlj 

of  later  timet. 

Sixtiis  the  Foaith  waa,  if  I  miatake  not,  a  great  eolleetor  of  booka  at  leaaL 

Liiien  •%  au&ff,  YoL  L  Let.  6.    B0Um§br»k€ 

The  expretaion  oere  leads  eridently  to  a  wrong  seiiM ;  the  adverb 
at  least,  ought  not  to  be  coanected  with  the  subetanliTe  boakt^  bnl 
with  collector^  thoa : 

Sixtua  the  Fourth  waa  a  great  eolleetor  at  leaat  of  booka. 

Speaking  of  Lewis  XIY.  ' 


If  he  waa  not  the  greateat  king,  he  waa  the  beat  actor  of  majeaty  at  leaat,  thai 
crerfiledathfoaa.  JKit.  Letter  7. 

Better  thus: 

If  he  waa  not  the  greateat  king,  he  waa  at  leaat  the  beat  aelor  of  majeaty,  Ac. 

This  arimngement  remorea  the  wrong  sense  occasioned  by  the  joxta* 
position  of  majtMiff  and  at  Ua$t 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement  of  members : 

I  haTo  eooAaed  myadf  to  thoae  methode  for  the  a<' vanoement  of  piety,  whieh  are 
in  the  power  of  a  pnnce  limited  like  ours  by  a  atrict  ear^nition  of  the  lawa. 

A  Frojicif^r  the  AdvwMefm. .  i/k  #/  Riligwm.    Swi/L 

The  structure  of  this  period  leads  to  a  meaning  which  is  not  the 
author's,  viz.  power  limited  by  a  strict  exeeation  of  the  laws.  That 
wrong  sense  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangemtnt: 

I  hare  eonfined  myaelf  to  thoae  methode  for  the  adTaacement  of  piety,  which, 
Of  a  atrict  execution  of  the  lawa,  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  oura. 

This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard'a  dau^htere  wae  looking  over  eome 
hoode  and  nbanda  brought  by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I 
onployed  no  leaa  in  examining  the  box  which  containra  them.  Quardian^  No.  4. 

The  wroQg  sense  occasioned  by  this  arrangement,  may  be  easily 
prevented  by  varying  it  thus : 

Thia  momiag  when,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  one  of  Lady  Liaanf  a 
daughtera  waa  looking  over  aome  hooda  and  ribaada,  Ac 

A  great  atone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a  long  aeareh  by  theaearahore,  aervad 
me  for  an  anchor.  ChUUver'g  TVaveis,  Part  I.  Chap.  8. 

One  would  think  that  the  search  was  confined  to  the  seashore :  but 
as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great  stone  was  found  by  the  sea-shore, 
the  period  ought  to  be  arranged  thus : 

A  great  atone,  that,  after  a  long  eeareh,  1  happened  to  find  by  the  aea-ehore, 
aenred  me  for  an  anchor. 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  sense  is  left  doubtful ; 
beginning,  as  in  the  former  sort,  with  examples  of  wrong  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  a  member. 

These  forma  of  coovenation  6y  degrees  mnlt^ied  and  grew  troublesome. 

GipecUU^,  No.  119. 

Here  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  modification  by  degrees  relates 
to  the  preceding  member  or  to  what  follows :  it  should  be. 

These  forma  of  conT^^aation  multiplied  by  degreea. 

Nor  doea  thia  falae  nibdeatv  expose  ua  anZff  to  anch  actionaaa  are  indiaeraet,  bat 
very  oftca  to  anch  aa  are  hignly  criminaL  Spedatcr,  No.  468. 
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The  ambigaity  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement: 
Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  to  such  actions  only  as  are  indiscreet,  Ac. 

The  empire  of  Blefuacu  is  an  islknd  situated  to  the  north-east  aide  of  LiUipat, 
from  wnence  it  is  parted  only  by  a  channel  of  80O  yards  wide. 

OuUiuf's  TVttvdf ,  Part  1.  Chap.  5. 

The  ambigtiit J  may  be  removed  thus : 

^-^— — —  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide 
only. 

In  the  following  examples  the  sense  is  left  doobtfiil  by  wrong 
arrangement  of  members. 

The  minister  who  erows  less  by  his  eleration,  hki  a  UUU  staime  pUutd  «»  « 
migkiy  pedaUU,  will  uway s  hare  his  jealousy  >tn>ne  about  him. 

Diitertaiian  upon  Parties,    Dedication.    BoHmg^roke. 

Here,  as  &r  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  is  doubtful, 

whether  the  object  introduced  by  way  of  simile,  relate  to  what  ffoes 

4>efore  or  to  what  follows :  the  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  Ibllow- 

ing  arrangement : 

The  minister,  who,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedestal,  grows  less 
by  his  eleyation,  wiU  always,  dkc 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  ask  of  fineemec,  nay  of  slaTea,  t^  Ats  etpeetation  U  noi 
answered^  shall  he  form  a  lasting  dirision  upon  such  transient  motiTea  1     BU. 

Better  :hu8: 


Since  this  is  too  nuch  to  ask  of  freemen,  nay  of  ^Tes,  shall  he,  if  his  expecta- 
tions be  not  answered,  foim,  dec 

Speaking  of  the  superstitious  practice  of  locking  up  the  room  where 
a  person*  of  distinction  dies : 


The  knieht  seeine  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  '^"fw,  and 

a  manner  uiut  oat  oT  his  own  house,  ii^ofi  the  deatk  of  kis  smUct,  oidered  all  the 
u>artmenta  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chaplain. 

Spectator,  No.  110. 
Better  thus : 

The  knieht  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  himself  in 
a  manner  uut  out  of  his  own  house,  ordered,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the 
apartments  to  be  ilung  open. 

Speaking  of  some  indecencies  in  conversation : 

As  it  is  impossible  for  such  an  irrational  way  of  conversation  to  last  long  among 
a  people  that  make  anv  profession  of  relieion,  or  show  of  mode^,  ^tke  eomtrp 
gentlemen  get  into  if,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

Spectator,  Na  119. 

The  ambiguity  vanishes  in  the  following  arrangement : 

the  country  gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  in 

the  lurch. 

rking  of  a  discovery  in  natural  philosophy,  that  color  is  not  a 
of  matter: 

As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proTed  ineontestably  by  many  modem  philo- 
sophers, and  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  ifUke  English 
reader  would  see  tie  notion  eai^flained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  charter 
of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding. 
^  .  Spectator,  Na411 

Better  thus: 

As  this  is  a  truth,  Ac  the  English  reader,  if  he  wouki  see  the  notion  explained 
■»  '•'ge.  may  find  it,  Ac  ' 
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A  wonn  nldora  aikt  adTioe  before  she  has  boagfat  her  wedding^doUifls. 
Wbea  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  /#r  f&rwC%  taki  iEb  aende  a  cmf  «  J^eUn  to 
her  friends.  iKd.  No.  475. 

Better  thus : 

she  sends,  for  Ibnn's  sake,  a  emtgt  d^dir*  to  her  friends. 

And  sinee  it  is  neeessary  that  there  should  be  a  peipetaal  intenourae  of  bnyiuf 
and  selling,  and  dealinc  upon  credit,  wkere/ramd  is  permiUed  or  eomUvid  ol,  §r 
katk  no  law  topunisk  tf,  the  honest  dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the  knaTe  gela 
the  adrantage.  auUiver*s  TVavds,  Part  L  Chap.  6. 

Better  thus : 

And  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  buying 
and  selling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  honest  dealer,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or 
connired  at,  or  hath  nolaw  to  punish  it,  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the 
sdTantage. 

From  these  examples,  the  following  obsenration  will  occur,  that  a 
circumstance  ought  never  to  be  placed  between  two  capital  members 
of  a  period ;  for  by  such  situation  it  must  always  be  doubtful,  as  &r 
as  we  gather  from  the  a|[rangement,  to  which  of  the  two  members 
it  belongs :  where  it  is  interjected,  as  it  ought  to  be,  between  parts  of 
the  member  to  which  it  belongs^  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the 
capital  members  are  kept  distinct,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in  compo- 
sition. In  general,  to  preserve  members  distinct  that  signify  thinn 
distinguish^  in  the  thought,  the  best  method  is,  to  place  first  in  the 
consequent  member,  some  word  that  cannot  connect  with  what  pre* 
cedes  it. 

If  it  shall  be  thought,  that  the  objections  here  are  too  scrupulous, 
and  that  the  defect  of  perspicuity  is  easily  supplied  by  accurate  punc- 
tuation ;  the  answer  is,  that  punctuation  may  remove  an  ambiguity, 
bat  will  never  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  perceived  when 
the  sense  comes  out  clearly  and  distinctly  by  means  of  a  happy 
arrangement.  Such  influence  has  this  beauty,  that  by  a  natural 
transition  of  perception  it  is  communicated  to  the  very  sound  of  the 
words,  so  as  in  appearance  to  improve  the  music  of  the  period  But 
as  this  curious  subject  comes  in  more  properly  aAerward,  it  is  suffi- 
cient at  present  to  appeal  to  experience,  that  a  period  so  arranged  as 
to  bring  out  the  sense  clear,  seems  always  more  musical  than  where 
the  sense  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

A  rule  deservedly  occupving  the  second  place,  is,  that  words 
expressing  things  connected  in  the  thought,  oueht  to  be  placed  as 
near  together  as  possible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately  from 
human  nature,  prone  in  every  instance  to  place  together  things  in  any 
manner  connected  :•  where  things  are  arranged  according  to  their 
connections,  we  have  a  sense  of  order;  otherwise"  we  have  a  sense  of 
disorder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance:  and  we  naturally  place  words 
in  the  same  order  m  which  we  would  place  the  things  they  signify. 
The  bad  effect  of  a  violent  separation  of  words  or  members  thus 
intimately  connected,  will  ajjpear  from  the  following  examples. 

For  the  English  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  oiien  disposed,  by  that  glomni- 
nen  and  meluAcholy  of  temper  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild 
DOtioas  and  visions,  tt>  which  others  are  not  so  kaUe.  Spectator,  No.  4|9, 

•  See  Chap.  I. 
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Here  the  verb  or  fissertion  is,  by  a  pretty  long  ciicamstuiee;  vio- 
lently separated  from  the  subject  to  which  it  refers :  this  makes  a 
harsh  arrangement ;  the  less  excusable  as  the  fault  is  easily  pre- 
Tented  by  placing  the  circumstance  before  the  verb,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

For  the  Eni^liah  are  natundly  fanciful,  and,  by  that  gloominaaaaiidnielaneholy 
of  temper  which  is  so  firequent  in  our  nation,  are  ofun  diqwcri  to  many  wild 
notions,  Ac 

For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordincuy  Vte  and  vieiasitude  of  things,  knows  M 
what  use  his  works  may,  some  time  or  ouet  be  applied,  Ac 

S^pedaUr,  No.86u 

Better  thus : 

For  as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  no  moitsl  author  knows 
to  what  use,  some  time  or  other,  his  woiks  may  be  applied,  Ac 

From  whence  we  may  date  likewise  the  rivalshq)  of  t^e  house  of  France,  fixr 
we  may  reckon  that  of  valois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upr^n  this  orraaon,  and 
the  house  of  Austria,  that  continues  at  this  day,  and  has  oft  eist  so^nuch  blood 
and  so  much  treastire  in  the  course  of  it 

LetUrs  en  Hutory,  Yd.  I.  Let  6.    BsUmgknk*. 

It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in  such  a  country,  whatever  it 
miglu  be  in  the  Aobot  of  St  Real's,  which  was  Savoy  I  think ;  or  m  Pern,  under 
the  Incas,  where  Garsilasso  de  la  Vega  says  it  was  lawful  for  none  but  the  nobi- 
lity to  study — for  men  of  all  degrees  to  instruct  themselves,  in  those  affairs  wherein 
they  may  oe  actors,  or  judges  of  those  that  act,  or  controllers  of  those  that  judge. 

Letters  on  IHdorf^YoLLIjtLb.    Belmgbnke, 

If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for  which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  authority  of  Polybius,  as  well  as  some  verses  of  Nevius,  pre- 
served by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olympias  at  the  court  of  PhUip.  it 
is  improbable  that  he  would  have  restored  the  beautiful  Spaniard.      Ibid.  Let  o. 

If  any  one  have  a  curiosity  for  more  specimens  of  this  kind,  they 
will  be  found,  without  number,  in  the  works  of  the  same  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  saves  the  naming  of  a  person  or  thing  a  secoivi 

time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  name  of  Uiat  person 

or  thing.     This  is  a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule :  and  with  the 

reason  there  given  another  concurs,  viz.  that  if  other  ideas  intervene, 

it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  person  or  thing  by  reference : 

If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  transmitted  to  me  from  foreign  parts, 
they  would  fill  a  volume,  and  be  a  full  defence  aj^inst  all  that  Mr.  Parfidee,  or 
his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquisition,  will  be  ever  able  to  object;  «m,  bf 
the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predictions  have  ever  met  with  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Better  thus: 


^ ; —  and  be  a  full  defence  against  all  that  can  be  objected  by  Mr.  P*rt- 

lidge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquisition ;  who,  by  the  way,  are,  Slc 

There  beine  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human  figure,  throughout  thiskin^ 
dom,  whose  whole  subsistence,  &c.  A  Modest  Proposal^  4-c.    Swifi* 

Better : 

There  being  throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  humsa 
figure,  whose  whole  subsistence,  &c. 

Tom  is  a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough  to  have  made  him  a  plea- 
sant companion,  had  it  been  polished  and  rectified  by  good  manners. 

Chiardvm,  No.  16BL 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printed  or  written  paper  upon 
tte  ground,  to  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside  carefuUy,  as  not  knowing  but  H  may 
contain  K»me  piece  of  their  Alcormn.  ^rfotor,  No.  «^ 
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The  arraogement  here  leads  to  a  wrong  aeiiM,  aa  if  the  groioid 
were  taken  up,  not  the  paper, — ^Better  thuf : 

It  is  die  custom  of  the  MshoimrtJiaB,  if  tbefsee  upoa  the  gfouiid  aajr  prioied  or 
writtett  paper,  to  take  it  iq>,  Ac 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication  of  emotiona  to 
related  objects ;  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  has  an  extensiTe 
operation :  and  we  find  this  operation,  even  where  the  objects  act 
not  otherwise  related  than  by  juxtaposition  of  the  words  that  express 
them.  Hence,  to  elevate  or  depress  an  object,  one  method  is,  to  join 
it  in  the  expression  with  another  that  is  naturally  high  or  low :  wit- 
ness the  following  speech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  Senate. 

Cansam  Tcaicndi  sihi  Rowiam  Aiisse,  pnrter  evpiditatem  Tiseadi  ifeas  AMitfics. 
fMe,  quoram  beaeicio  ia  ea  fortana  esset,  supra  quam  ne  optare  qoidem  aodenC, 
etiam  ut  coram  moneret  senatum  ut  Persei  conatus  obyiam  iret.* 

Livf,  1.  43l  cap.  11. 

To  join  the  Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  same  en  mciation,  is  an 
artfal  stroke  of  flattery,  because  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  of  an  object,  is  done  suc- 
cessfully by  ranking  it  with  one  that  is  really  low : 

I  hope  to  hare  this  entertainment  in  a  readiness  for  the  next  vinter ;  and  doubt 
not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet-show.     Spectat^,  No.  98. 

Manifold  hare  been  the  judgments  which  UeaTen  finom  time  to  time,  for  the 
chastisement  of  a  sinful  people,  has  inflicted  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the 
de^neracy  becomes  common,  His  but  just  the  punishment  should  be  general.  Of 
this  kind,  in  our  own  unfortunate  country,  was  that  destructive  pestilence,  whose 
mortality  was  so  &tal  as  to  sweep  away,  if  Sir  William  Petty  may  be  belioTed, 
fire  mOUons  of  Christian  louU,  besides  women  and  Jews. 

Gt#i(*j  Revenge  tigminsl  Pwimimg,    ArbuiktiM. 

8aeh  also  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  ensuing  in  this  famous  metropolis  of 
London,  which  consumed,  according  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland, 
100,000  homes,  not  to  mention  churches  and  stables.  JM. 

But  on  condition  it  mieht  pass  into  a  law,  I  would  gladly  exempt  both  lawyers 
of  aU  ages,  subaltern  and  field  officers,  young  heirs,  dancing-masters,  pick-poeaett, 
andplayen.  An  in/aUlbU  Scheme tepaf  the  FuUie  Ml.    Swift, 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall^ 
Man,  monkeys,  lapndogs,  parrots,  peruh  all. 

Rape  ef  the  Lock, 

Circumstances  in  a  period  resemble  small  stones  in  a  building, 

employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  those  of  a  larger  size.     In  the 

arrangement  of  a  period,  such  under-parts  crowded  together  make 

a  poor  figure ;  and  never  are  graceful  out  when  interspersed  among 

the  capital  parts.     I  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  following  example. 

It  is  likewise  urged,  that  there  are,  by  computation,  in  this  kinedom,  above 
10,000  parsons,  whose  revenues,  added  to  those  of  my  Lords  the  Bishops,  would 
suffice  to  maintain,  Slc,        Argvmeni  againd  abolisiing  Christianity,    Swift, 

Here  two  circumstances,  viz.  by  eompuiatia%  and  in  ihi$  kingdom^ 
are  crowded  together  unnecessarily ;  they  make  a  better  appearance 
separated  in  the  following  manner: 

*  His  cause  for  comine  to  Rome,  in  addition  to  his  desire  of  seeing  cods  and 
men,  by  whose  kindness  Ee  had  suchcood  fortune,  and  more  than  which  ne  dared 
not  wish  for,  was  that  he  might  openly  assure  the  senate  that  he  was  opposed  to 
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It  if  likewiie  urged,  Uiat  in  this  Idngdom  there  are,  by  eompotatioD,  abovt 
10,000  panoni,  Ac 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  sooner  a  circumstance  is  intro- 
duced, the  better ;  because  circumstances  are  proper  for  that  coolness 
of  mind,  with  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  aa  a  volume :  m  the 
pogreas,  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  mater  relish  for  matters  of 
importance.  When  a  circumstance  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the  transition  from  it  to  the  princips. 
subject  is  agreeable :  it  is  like  ascending,  or  going  upward.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  efiect :  for  aller 
being  engaged  in  the  principal  subject,  one  is  with  reluctance 
brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a  circumstance.  Hence  evidently 
the  preference  of  the  following  arrangement : 

Whether  in  any  country  a  ehoice  altogether  unexceptionable  haa  been  made, 
doubtfol. 


Before  this  other, 
Whether  a  choice  altogether  unezGq>tionabIe  haa  in  any  eoontry  been  made,  fte. 

For  this  reason  the  following  period  is  exceptionable  in  point  of 
amngement 


I  hare  considered  fonnerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  sab|ect  upoa 
which  you  command  me  to  communicate  my  thoughts  to  you. 

Bolingbroke  of  ike  Shidf  of  Hisi^ry,  Letter  1. 

which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  may  be  improved  thus : 

I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  considered  the  subject,  Ac 

Swift,  speaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education : 

And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are  drawn^  by  the  temptatioDS  of 
youth,  and  the  opportunities  of  alar^  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  wke»tktf 
comefonoard  into  the  great  feorld ;  it  is  ever  with  reluctance  and  compunction  « 
minci,  because  their  bias  to  virtue  still  continues.  T%e  hUeUigencer^  No.  9. 

Better : 

And  although,  when  they  come  forward  into  the  great  world,  they  may  be,  and 
too  often,  &c. 

The  bad  effect  of  placing  a  circumstance  last  or  late  in  a  period, 
will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  hun  who  holds  the  reins 
of  tlie  whole  creation  in  his  hand.  Spectator^  No.  13. 

Better  thus : 

Let  us  endeavor  to  establish  to  ourseWes  an  interest  in  him,  who,  in  his  hand, 
holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation. 

Virgil,  who  haa  cast  the  whole  svstem  of  Platonic  philosophy,  so  fsr  ss  it 
relates  to  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautinil  allegories,  tn  the  sixth  book  of  his  jEneid, 
gives  us  the  punishment,  Ac  •  S^oUator,  No.  90. 

Better  thus : 

Virgil,  who  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  JBneid,  has  caat,  Ac 

And  Philip  the  Fourth  was  obliged  at  last  to  conclude  a  peace  on  terma  icpuT 
nantto  his  mdination,  to  that  of  his  people,  to  the  interest  of  Spiiin,  and  to  thi« 
of  all  Europe,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

LetterM  on  mst^Tf,  Vol.  |.  Let.«.    BoUmg^rwkt, 
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Better  that : 

And  at  last,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Philip  the  Fourth  wa«  obliged  to  eonelude 
apeace^dEC 

Id  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  in  what 
part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greatest  figure  ;  whether  at  the  begin- 
ning, daring  the  course,  or  at  the  close.  Breaking  silence  rouses 
the  attention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  impression  at  the  beginning: 
the  beginning,  however,  must  yield  to  the  close ;  which  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  pause,  affords  time  for  a  word  to  make  its  deepest 
impression.*  Hence  the  following  rule,  that  to  give  the  utmost 
force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  closed  with  that  word 
which  makes  the  greatest  figure.  The  opportunity  of  a  pause 
should  not  be  thrown  away  upon  accessories,  but  reserved  for  the 
principal  object,  in  order  that  it  may  make  a  full  impression :  which 
18  an  additional  reason  against  closing  a  period  with  a  circumstance. 
There  are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  such  a  structure :  and  in 
that  case,  the  capital  word  ought;  if  possible,  to  be  placea  in  the 
front,  which  next  to  the  close  is  the  most  advantageous  for  making 
an  impression.  Hence,  in  directing  our  discourse  to  a  man  of 
figure,  we  ou^ht  to  begin  with  his  name ;  and  one  will  be  sensible 
of  a  degradation,  when  this  rule  is  neglected,  as  it  frequently  is  for 
the  sake  of  verse.     I  give  the  following  examples. 

Integer  vits,  acderiaqne  puma, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jacults,  neque  area, 
Nee  venenatis  graTid&  sagittis, 

Fuace,  pharc^  Harat.  Grnn.  1. 1.  odafti. 

One  sound  and  pure  of  wicked  arts 
Leaves  to  the  blocks  their  spear  and  bow, 
Nor  need  the  dlodly  tinctured  darts 
Within  his  quiver  stow. 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'autra  crainte. 

In  these  examples,  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  to  makes  a 
meigi  fifi^re,  being  like  a  circumstance  slipt  into  a  comer.  That 
this  criticism  is  well  founded,  we  need  no  other  proof  than  Addison's 
translation  of  the  last  example : 

O  Abner!  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but  him. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cry'd. 

Against  thy  only  son  1  What  fury,  O  son. 

Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Against  thy  father's  head  1  Paradise  Lost^  B.  9. 1.  727. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invocation  at  the 
beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that  m  the  middle.  I  mean  not, 
however,  to  censure  this  passage :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  beau- 
fal,  by  distinguishing  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a  father  from  that 
whicn  is  due  to  a  son. 
The  substance  of  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  foregoing  section, 

*  To  give  Ibree  or  elevation  to  a  period,  it  ought  to  begin  and  end  vrith  a  long 
■vDabla.  For  a  long  syllable  makes  naturally  the  strongest  impression :  and  m 
•U  the  syllables  in  a  penod,  we  are  chiefly  moved  with  the  first  and  laat. 

Dtmtirins  PkaUnut  of  Elocution^  Sect  89. 
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upoD  the  method  of  arranging  words  in  a  period,  ao  as  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  with  respect  to  sound  as  well  as  signification,  is 
comprehended  in  the  following  observation :  That  order  of  words 
in  a  period  will  always  be  the  most  agreeable,  where,  without  obscu- 
ring the  sense,  the  most  important  images,  the  most  sonorous  words, 
and  the  longest  members,  bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  single  words,  single  members,  and  single 
circumstances.  But  the  enumeration  of  many  particulars  in  the 
same  period  is  often  necessary ;  and  the  question  is.  In  what  order 
they  should  be  placed  ?  It  does  not  seem  easy,  at  first  view,  to  brin^ 
a  subject  apparently  so  loose  under  any  general  rule:  but  lucki)y. 
reflecting  upon  what  is  said  in  the  first  chapter  about  order,  we  find 
rules  laid  down  to  our  hand,  which  leave  us  no  task  but  that  of  ap- 
plying them  to  the  present  question.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  the 
enumerating  particulars  of  equal  rank,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  place 
quoted^  that  as  there  is  no  cause  for  preferring  any  one  before  the 
rest,  it  is  indifierent  to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed. 
And  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  added  here,  that  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  indifierent  in  what  order  they  be  named.  2dly. 
If  a  number  of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  difiering  only  in  size, 
are  to  be  ranged  along  a  straight  line,  the  most  agreeable  order  to 
the  eye  is  that  of  an  increasing  series.  In  surveying  a  number  of 
such  objects,  beginning  at  the  least,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and 
greater,  the  mind  swells  gradually  with  tne  successive  objects,  and 
in  its  progress  has  a  very  sensible  pleasure.  Precisely  for  the  same 
reason,  words  expressive  of  such  objects  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  order.  The  beauty  of  this  figure,  which  may  be  termed  a 
climax  in  sense,  has  escaped  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  first  member 
of  the  following  period. 

Let  bat  one  great,  brave,  disintemted,  active  man  ariae,  and  he  will  be  reoeiTcdi 
followed,  and  almost  adored. 

The  following  arrangement  has  sensibly  a  better  efiect 
Let  bat  one  brave,  great,  active,  disinterested  man  arise,  &c. 

Whether  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men  of 
difierent  ranks,  seems  doubtful :  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  per- 
sons presented  to  the  eye  in  form  of  an  increasing  series  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  agreeable  order :  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  list  of 
names,  we  set  the  person  of  the  greatest  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
descend  gradually  through  his  inferiors.  Where  the  purpose  is  to 
honour  the  persons  named  according  to  their  rank,  the  latter  order 
ought  to  be  followed ;  but  every  one  who  regards  himself  only,  or 
his  reader,  will  choose  the  former  order.  3dly,  As  the  sense  Oi 
order  directs  the  eye  to  descend  from  the  principal  to  its  greatest 
accessory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  greatest  part,  and  in  the  same 
order  through  all  the  parts  and  accessories  till  we  arrive  at  the 
minutest ;  the  same  order  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  enumeration 
of  such  particulars.  I  shall  give  one  familiar  ejotrople.  Talking 
of  the  parts  of  a  column,  the  base,  the  shaft,  the  capital,  these  ar» 
capable  of  six  dififerent  arrangements,  and  the  question  is,  Which  ii 
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the  beet?  When  we  have  in  view  the  erecting  of  a  column,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  express  the  parts  in  the  order  above  mentioned ; 
which  at  the  same  time  is  agreeable  by  ascending.  But  considering 
the  column  as  it  stands,  without  reference  to  its  erection,  the  sense 
of  order,  as  observed  above,  requires  the  chief  part  to  be  named 
first:  for  that  reason  we  begin  with  the  shaft;  and  the  base  comes 
next  in  order,  that  we  may  ascend  from  it  to  the  capital.  Lastly,  In 
tracine^  the  particulars  of  any  natural  operation,  order  requires  that 
we  follow  tne  course  of  nature:  historical  facts  are  related  in  the 
order  of  time :  we  begin  at  the  founder  of  a  family,  and  proceed 
from  him  to  his  descendants :  but  in  describing  a  lofty  oak,  we  begin 
with  the  trunk,  and  ascend  to  the  branches. 

When  force  and  liveliness  of  expression  are  demanded,  the  rule 
is,  to  suspend  the  thought  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it  out 
full  and  entire  at  the  close:  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  inverting 
the  natural  arrangement.  By  introducing  a  word  or  member  before 
its  time,  curiosity  is  raised  al>out  what  is  to  follow :  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  have  our  curiosity  gratified  at  the  close  of  the  period :  the 
pleasure  we  feel  resembles  that  of  seeing  a  stroke  exerted  upon  a 
body  by  the  whole  collected  force  of  the  agent  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  period  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  more  than  one  complete 
close  in  the  sense,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  exhausted  at  the  first 
close,  and  what  follows  appears  languid  or  superfluous :  his  disap- 
pointment contributes  also  to  that  appearance,  when  he  finds,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  that  the  period  is  not  yet  finished.  Cicero,  and 
after  him  Quintilian,  recommend  the  verb  to  the  last  place.  This 
method  evidently  tends  to  suspend  the  sense  till  the  close  of  the 
period ;  for  without  the  verb  the  sense  cannot  be  complete :  and 
when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  it  frequently  is, 
it  ou^ht  at  any  rate  to  be  the  last,  according  to  another  rule,  above 
laid  down.  I  proceed  as  usual  to*  illustrate  this  rule  by  examples. 
The  following, period  is  placed  in  its  natural  order. 

Were  instruction*  an  essential  circumstance  in  epic  poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a 
tingle  instance  could  be  given  of  this  species  of  composition,  m  any  language. 

The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  close  upon  the  word  compo- 
tiiion;  after  which  it  goes  on  languidly,  and  closes  without  force. 
This  blemish  will  be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement : 

Were  instruction  an  essential  circumstance  in  epic  poetry,  1  doubt  whether,  in 
any  language,  a  single  instance  could  be  given  of  this  species  of  composition. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  s  < 
far  as  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our  passions  after  death,  with  great  beauty  an* 
strength  of  reason.  Speciaior^  No.  90. 

Better  thus : 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty  and  strength 
reason,  made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  6ui. 

Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been  touched,  more  or  less,  with  these  groundlr 
horrors  and  presages  pf  futurity,  upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  work^  • 
nature.  SpeeUUor,  No.  506. 

Better, 

Upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  works  of  nature,  men  of  the  beat  sense,  I  ^ 
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She  Mon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwithstandin;  all  tti 
honors,  appeared  to  him  more  sweet  thui  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  company 
of  his  Baisora.  «  Guardian^  No.  lo7. 

Better, 

She  soon,  &c.  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of  his  Baisora,  more  sweet,  &c. 

The  Emperor  was  so  intent  on  the  establishment  of  his  absolute  power  in  Han- 
l^ary,  that  ne  exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin  for  the  sake  of  it 

Letters  <m  Bistory,  Vol.  I.  Let  7.    BoUntghnU. 

Better 

-that  for  the  sake  of  it  he  exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  dewiation 


and  ruin. 


None  of  the  rules  for  the  composition  of  periods  are  more  liable 
to  be  abused,  than  those  last  mentioned ;  witness  many  Latin  wri- 
ters,  among  the  modems  especially,  whose  style,  by  inversions  too 
violent,  is  rendered  harsh  and  obscure.  Suspension  of  the  thought 
till  the  close  of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  per- 
spicuity. Neither  ought  such  suspension  to  be  attempted  in  a  long 
period ;  because  in  that  case  the  mind  is  bewildered  amidst  a  profu- 
sion of  words:  a  traveller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road, 
relishes  not  the  finest  prospect: 

All  the  rich  presents  which  Asty ages  had  given  him  at  partins;,  keeping  oalj 
some  Median  horses,  in  order  to  propagate  the  breed  of  them  in  Persia,  be  dtstn- 
buted  among  his  friends  whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana. 

lyaveU  of  Cyrus^  Book  I. 

The  foregoing  rules  concern  the  arrangement  of  a  single  period : 
I  add  one  rule  more  concerning  the  distribution  of  a  discourse  into 
diflferent  periods.  A  short  period  is  lively  and  familiar:  a  long 
period,  requiring  more  attention,  makes  an  impression  grave  and 
solemn.*  In  general,  a  writer  ought  to  study  a  mixture  of  long  and 
short  periods,  which  prevent  an  irksome  uniformity,  and  entertain 
the  mmd  with  variety  of  impressions.  In  particular,  long  periods 
ought  to  be  avoided  till  the  reader's  attention  be  thoroughly  engaged ; 
and  therefore  a  discourse,  especially  of  the  familiar  kind,  ought  nerti 
to  be  introduced  with  a  long  period.  For  that  reason,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  letter  to  a  very  young  lady  on  her  marriage  is  ftiulty : 

Madam,  The  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving  and  paying  yisitson  account 
of  your  marriage,  being  now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  course  of  life, 
where  you  will  want  much  advice  to  divert  you  from  falling  into  many  errors,  (bp- 
peries,  and  follies,  to  which  your  sex  is  subject.  Swifi. 

See  another  example  stillmore  faulty,  in  the  commencement  of 
Cicero's  oration.  Pro  Archia  Potta. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther,  it  may  be  proper  to  review  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  and  the  preceding  section,  in  order  to  make  some 
general  observ'ations.  That  order  of  the  words  and  members  of  a 
period  is  justly  termed  natural,  which  corresponds  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  ideas  that  compose  the  thought.     The  tendency  of  many 

•  Demetrius  Plialereus  (of  Elocution,  sect.  44.)  observes,  that  long  members  ia 
n  period  make  un  unpression  of  gravity  and  importance.     The  same  obseivatios 
•  applicable  lo  periods.  «         *  r 
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of  the  foregoing  rales  is  to  sabatitute  an  artificial  arrangement,  in 
order  to  catch  aome  beauty  either  of  sound  or  meaning  for  which 
there  is  no  place  in  the  natural  order.  But  seldom  it  Jiappens,  that 
in  the  same  period  there  is  place  for  a  plurality  of  these  rules :  if 
one  beaut]r  can  be  retained,  another  must  be  relinauished ;  and  the 
only  question  is,  Which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  Tnis  question  can- 
not be  resolved  by  any  general  rule:  if  the  natural  order  be  not 
relished,  a  few  trials  will  discover  that  artificial  order  which  has  the 
best  efifect ;  and  this  exercise,  supported  by  a  good  taste,  will  in  time 
make  the  choice  easy.  All  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  in 
making  a  choice,  sound  ought  to  yield  to  signification. 

The  transposing  words  and  members  out  of  their  natural  order, 
so  remarkable  in  the  learned  languages,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  such  transposition 
or  inversion  bestows  upon  a  period  a  very  sensible  degree  of  force  and 
elevation ;  and  yet  writers  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this 
efiect.  Cerceau*  ascribes  so  much  power  to  inversion,  as  to  make  it 
the  characteristic  of  French  verse,  and  the  single fircumstajnce  which 
m  that  language  distinguishes  verse  from  prose :  and  yet  he  pretends 
not  to  say,  that  it  hath  any  other  efiect  but  to  raise  surprise;  he  must 
mean  curiosity,  which  is  done  by  suspending  the  thought  during  the 
period,  and  bringing  it  out  entire  at  the  close.  This  indeed  is  one 
effect  of  inversion ;  but  neither  its  sole  efiect,  nor  even  that  which  is 
the  most  remarkable,  as  is  made  evident  above.  But  waving  censure, 
which  is  not  an  agreeable  task,  I  enter  into  the  matter ;  and  begin 
with  observing,  that  if  conformity  between  words  and  their  meaning 
be  agreeable,  it  must  of  course  be  agreeable  to  find  the  same  order  or 
arrangement  in  both.  Hence  the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  natural  style, 
where  the  order  of  the  words  corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  the 
ideas.  Nor  is  this  the  single  beauty  of  a  natural  style :  it  is  also  acree- 
able  by  its  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  This  observation  thro wa  Tight 
upon  the  subject :  for  if  a  natural  style  be  in  itself  agreeable,  a  trans- 
posed style  cannot  be  so ;  and  therefore  its  agreeableness  must  arise 
from  admitting  some  positive  beauty  that  Is  excluded  in  a  natural  style. 
To  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  we  need  but  refiect  upon  some  of 
the  foregoing  rules,  which  make  it  evident,  that  language  by  means 
of  inversion,  is  susceptible  of  many  beauties  that  are  totally  excluded 
in  a  natural  arrangement.  From  these  premises  it  clearly  follows, 
.hat  inversion  ought  npt  to  be  indulged,  unless  in  order  to  reach 
some  beauty  superior  to  those  of  a  natural  style.  It  may  with  great 
certainty  be  pronounced,  that  every  inversion  which  is  not  governed  ^ 
by  this  rule,  will  appear  harsh  and  strained,  and  be  disrelished  by 
everv  one  of  taste.  Hence  the  beauty  of  inversion  when  happily 
conducted ;  the  beauty,  not  of  an  end,  but  of  means,  as  fumishinff 
opportunity  for  numberless  ornaments  that  find  no  place  in  a  naturtu 
style:  hence  the  force,  the  elevation,  the  harmony,  the  cadence,  of 
some  compositions :  hence  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tongues,  of  which  living  languages  afford  bptiaint  imitationa. 

•  Reflection!  aur  la  PoSaie  Fran^iae. 

24* 
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SECTION  III. 


Resemblance  between  articulate  sounds  and  the  tnings  they  represent — ^Tlie  beantj 
of  this  resemblance— A  coneonl  may  exist  without  a  resemblance — ^Exampki 
giren  by  critics  of  sense,  may  be  rcaoWed  into  a  retemblance  of  efieei»— Slov 
motion  imitated  by  long  svUables;  quick,  by  a  succesaion  of  short  ones — Inter* 
rupted  motion,  by  monosyllables — Rough  motion,  rou^h  sounds-— Smooth,  eqav 
ble,  smooth  sounds — Prolonged  motion,  Alexandnan  Une— Gravity  or  solemnity, 


a  period  of  long  syllables — -Melancholy,  a  period  of  pol3rsyilabieih— Hard  labor, 
long  syllables  made  short — Rough  woras  pronounoed  imhdiilieulty — A  dimax 
of  sound  and  sense,  delightful — ^An  anticlimax — The  pleasure  of  a  weak  resem- 
blance— The  effect  of  pronunciation,  or  the  resemblance  between  sense  and  sound 
— Difference  between  notes  in  singing  and  reading — The  key  note  in  readin*^ 
Cadence-^Direotion  for  pronunciation — In  Greek,  the  tones  marked — The  com- 
parison between  pronunciation  and  singing — The  former  fixed ;  the  latter,  srhi- 
trary — The  notes  of  music,  with  respect  to  the  first,  agreeable^ With  respect  lo 
the  second,  music  has  its  greatest  variety — In  pronunciation,  in  the  third,  the 
▼oiee  confined  within  three  and  a  half  notes — Last  two  equal  singing. 

A  RS8BMBLANCS  between  the  sound  of  certain  words  and  their  sig- 
nification, is  a  beauty  that  has  escaped  no  critical  writer,  and  yet  it 
IS  not  handled  with  accuracy  by  any  of  them.  They  have  probably 
been  of  opinion,^  that  a  beauty  so  obviotis  to  the  feeling,  requires  no 
explanation.  This  is  an  error;  and  to  avoid  it,  I  shall  give  exam- 
ples of  the  various  resemblances  between  sound  and  signification, 
accompanied  with  an  endeavor  to  explain  why  such  resemblances 
are  beautiful.  1  shall  begin  with  examples  where  the  resemblance 
between  the  sound  and  signification  is  the  most  eiuire ;  and  shall 
next  give  examples  where  the  resemblance  is  less  and  less  so. 

There  being  frequently  a  strong  resemblance  of  one  sound  tc 
another,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  an  articulate  sound  resem- 
bling one  that  is  not  articulate :  thus  the  sound  of  a  bow-string  i^ 
imitated  by  the  words  that  express  it . 


The  string  let  fiy. 


«  MW   vw  Hag    «*»»         'i 

Twanged  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swallow's  ery. 

Ocfysicy,  XKL  449. 
The  sound  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood: 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokea, 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  rusUing^  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 

niad,  KXin.  144. 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Pope's  Essay  an  CriUcitm^  369. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  fi>nns. 

And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms : 

When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves. 

The  rough  rock  roars :  tumultuous  boil  the  waves.    Pope. 

No  person  can  be  at  a  loss  about  the  cause  of  this  beautj:  it  if 
obviously  that  of  imitation. 

That  there  is  any  other  natural  resemblance  of  sound  to  signifi- 
cation, must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  resemblance  ol 
sound  to  motion,  nor  of  sound  to  sentiment     We  are  however  apt  to 
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be  deoetved  by  aitful  proniinciatioa:  tlw  same  pimge  maj  be  pn^ 
4oaiieed  in  manv  difierent  tones,  eloTated  or  bumble,  sweet  or  bairsb* 
brisk  or  melancnoly,  so  as  to  accord  witb  tbe  tbought  or  sentiment : 
such  eoDCord  mast  be  distingaisbed  from  that  concord  between  soond 
and  sense,  which  is  perceived  in  some  expressions  independent  of  art* 
fal  proonnciation :  the  latter  is  the  poet's  work ;  the  former  must  be 
attributed  to  the  reader.  Another  thing  contributes  still  more  to  the 
deceit.  In  language,  sound  and  sense  being  intimately  connected, 
the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  communicated  to  the  other:  for 
example,  the  quality  of  grandeur,  of  sweetness,  or  of  melancholy,' 
though  belonging  to  the  thought  solely,  is  transferred  to  the  words, 
which  by  that  means  resemble,  in  appearance,  the  thouffht  that  ia 
expressed  by  ihem.*  I  have  great  reason  to  reeommend  these  obser- 
vations to  the  reader,  considering  how  inaccurately  the  presein  sub- 
ject is  handled  by  critics :  not  one  of  them  distinguishes  the  natural 
reseitiblance  of  sound  and  signification,  from  the  artificial  resemblan* 
ces  now  described ;  witness  Yida  in  particular,  who  in  a  yery  long 
passage  has  given  very  few  examples  but  what  are  of  the  latter  kind. f 

That  there  may  be  a  resemblance  of  articulate  sounds  to  some 
that  are  not  articulate,  is  self-erident ;  and  that  in  fiict  there  exist 
such  resemblances  successfully  employed  by  writers  of  genius,  is 
clear  from  the  foregoing  examples,  and  from  many  others  that  might 
be  given.  But  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  this  natural  resemblance 
can  be  carried  no  farther :  the  objects  of  the  difierent  senses,  differ 
80  widely  from  each  other,  as  to  exclude  any  resemblance.  Sound 
in  particular,  whether  articulate  or  inarticulate,  resembles  not  in  any 
degree  taste,  smell,  or  motion :  and  as  little  can  it  resemble  any 
internal  sentiment,  feeling  or  emotion.  But  must  we  then  admit, 
that  nothing  but  sound  can  be  imitated  by  sound  ?  Taking  imitation 
in  its  proper  sense,  as  importing  a  resemblance  between  two  objects, 
the  proposition  must  be  admitted :  and  yet  in  many  passages  that 
are  not  descriptive  of  sound,  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  peculiar 
concord  between  the  soond  of  the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  what  remains  is  to  inquire  into  its  cause. 

Resembling  causes  may  produce  effects  that  have  no  resemblance; 
and  causes  that  have  no  resemblance  may  produce  resembling  efiects. 
A  magnificent  building,  for  example,^ resembles  not,  in  any  degfee, 
an  heroic  action;  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce,  are  concordant, 
and  bear  a  resemblance  to  each  other.  We  are  still  more  sensible 
of  this  resemblance  in  a  song,  when  the  music  is  properly  adapted 
to  the  sentiment:  there  is  no  resemblance  between  thought  and 
sound ;  but  there  is  the  strongest  resemblance  between  the  emo- 
tion raised  by  music  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  raised  by  the 
complaint  of  an  unsuccessful  lover.  Applying  this  observation 
to  the  present  subject,  it  appears,  that  in  some  instances,  the  sound, 
even  of  a  single  word,  makes  an  impression  resembling  that  which 
is  made  by  the  thing  it  signifies :  witness  the  word  runnings  com- 
posed of  two  short  syllables;  and  more  remarkably  the  words 
vo^  Ulff,  impetuosity,  prtcipitiUian,  Brutal  manners  produce,  in  the 
•  See  Chap.  3.  Part  I.  seet.  5  t  Poet  L.  3.  L  365-454. 
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spectator,  an  emodon  not  unlike  what  is  produced  bjr  a  harsh  and 
rough  sound;  and  hence  the  heauty  of  the  figurative  expressioo 
"ugged  manners.  Again,  the  word  little^  heing  pronounced  with  a 
verv  small  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has  a  weak  and  faint  sound,  which 
makes  an  impression  resembling  that  made  by  a  diminntive  object 
This  resemblance  of  efi*ect8  is  still  more  remarkable  where  a  number 
of  words  are  connected  in  a  period :  words  pronounced  in  succession 
make  often  a  strong  impression ;  and  when  this  impression  happens 
to  accord  with  that  made  by  the  sense,  we  are  sensible  of  a  complei 
emotion,  peculiarly  pleasant;  one  proceeding  from  the  sentiment, 
and  one  from  the  melody  or  sound  of  the  words.  But  the  chief 
pleasure  proceeds  from  having  theise  two  concordant  emotions  com- 
Dined  in  perfect  harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  fiill  close.* 
Except  in  the  single  case  where  sound  is  described,  all  the  examples 
given  by  critics  of  sense  being  imitated  in  sound,  resolve  into  a 
resemblance  of  effects :  emotions  raised  by  sound  and  signification 
may  have  a  resemblance;  but  sound  itself  cannot  have  a  resemblance 
to  any  thing  but  sound. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with  those  cases 
where  the  emotions  have  the  strongest  resemblance,  I  observe,  first, 
that  by  a  number  of  syllables  in  succession,  an  emotion  is  sometimes 
raised  extremely  similar  to  that  raised  by  successive  motion  ;  which 
aiay  be  evident  even  to  those  who  are  defective  in  taste,  from  the  fol- 
owing  fact,  that  the  term  movement  in  all  languages  is  equally  applied 
0  both.  In  this  manner,  successive  motion,  such  as  walking,  run- 
ning, galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  succession  of  long  or  short  syl- 
lables, or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both.  For  example,  slow  motion  may 
be  justly  imitated  in  a  verse  where  long  syllables  prevail ;  especially 
when  aided  by  a  slow  pronunciation. 

nil  inter  sese  ma^a  tI  brachia  tollunt  Cfear.  IV.  174. 

On  the  other  hand,  swift  motion  is  imitated  by  a  succession  of  short 
syllables : 

duadrupedante  patrem  sonitu  qoatit  ungula  campum. 
Agam: 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas. 

Thirdly;  a  line  co^lpo8ed  of  monosyllables,  makes  an  impression, 
by  the  freauenc^  of  its  pauses,  similar  to  what  is  made  by  laborious 
interruptea  motion : 

With  manv  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  alone. 

Odyssey,  XI.  736. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  alow ; 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dalea,  o'er  craggs,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Iliad,  XXIII.  13a 

Fourthly ;  the  impression  made  by  rough  sounds  in  succession, 
resembles  that  made  by  rough  or  tumultuous  motion :  on  the  olhet 
hand,  the  impression  of  smooth  sounds  resembles  that  of  gentle 
motion.     The  following  is  an  example  of  both. 

•See  Chap.  8.  Part  4. 
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Two  craggy  rocks  projaeting  to  the  main, 
The  roaniig  wind's  tempestuous  rage  rotnun ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  muimura  glide, 
And  ships  secure  without  their  halsers  ride. 

Another  example  of  the  latter 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smooUier  numbers  flows 

Etsay  on  CriUciim,  986. 

Fifthly;  prolonged  motion  is  expressed  in  an  Alexandrine  line 
The  first  example  shall  be  of  slow  motion  prolonged. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song: 

That  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Essay  on  Criiiciom,  366. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged : 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before,   , 
Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore. 

mod,  XIII.  lOOi. 

The  last  shall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Essaj  on  CriHeum^  373. 

Again,  speaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  mountain : 

Still  gAth'ring  force,  it  smokes,  and  urg'd  amain, 
Whins,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain. 

ll^d,  Xni.  197. 

Sixthly ;  a  period  consisting  mostly  of  long  syllables,  that  is,  of 
syllables  pronounced  slow,  produces  an  emotion  resembling  fitintlj 
that  which  is  produced  by  gravity  and  solemnity.  Hence  the  beaut j 
of  the  following  verse : 

Olli  sedato  respondit  corde  Latinua. 

it  resembles  equally  an  object  that  is  insipid  and  uninteresting. 

Tndet  quotidianarum  harum  formarum. 

TWence^  Eunuchus^  Act  II.  8c.  3. 

Seventhly:  a  slow  succession  of  ideas  is  a  circumstance  that 
belongs  eaually  to  settled  melancholy,  and  to  a  period  composed  of 
polysyllables  pronounced  slowly :  and  hence  by  similarity  of  emo- 
tions,  the  latter  is  imitative  of  the  former : 

In  those  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns.    Pope^  Eloisa  to  Abdard. 

Eighthly ;  a  long  syllable  made  short,  or  a  short  syllable  mad« 
long,  raises,  by  the  dimculty  of  pronouncing  contrary  to  custom,  a 
feeling  similar  to  that  of  hard  labor : 

When  Ajaz  strives  some  rock's  vasi  weicht  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow.    Eissof  on  CHI,  370. 

Ninthly ;  harsh  or  rough  words  pronounced  with  difficulty,  excite 
a  feeling  similar  to  that  which  proceeds  from  the  labor  of  thought  lo 
t  dull  writer  * 
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Jvnt  writM  to  make  his  banrenneM  appear, 

And  alniiis  from  luud^bound  linujia  ei^  linea  a-year. 

Pop^s  EpisOe  to  Dr,  At^tOknei,  L  181. 

i  shall  close  with  one  example  more,  which  of  all  makes  the  fines 
figara  In  the  first  section  mention  is  made  of  a  climax  in  sound; 
and  in  the  second,  of  a  climax  in  sense.  It  belongs  to  the  present 
subject  to  observe,  that  when  these  coincide  in  the  same  passage,  the 
concordance  of  sound  and  sense  is  delightful :  the  reader  is  conscious 
not  only  of  pleasure  from  the  two  climaxes  separately,  but  of  an  addi* 
tional  pleasure  from  their  concordance,  and  from  finding  the  sense  so 
iustly  imitated  by  the  sound.  In  this  respect,  no  periods  are  more 
perfect  than  those  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  the  first  section. 

The  concord  between  sense  and  sound  is  no  less  agreeable  in 
what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax,  where  the  progress  is  from  great 
to  little;  for  this  has  the  effect  to  make  diminutive  objects  appear 
still  more  diminutiva     Horace  affords  a  striking  example : 


Parturiunt  montes,  nascemr  ridiculua  mus. 

The  arrangement  here  is  singularly  artful :  the  first  place  is  occupied 
by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital  word  by  its  sense  as  well  as  sound : 
the  close  is  reserved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meanest  in  sense  as 
well  as  in  sound.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  resem- 
blinc^  sounds  of  the  two  last  syllables  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the 
whole. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  examples,  it  appears  to  me,  contrary  to 
expectation,  that,  in  passing  from  tne  strongest  resemblances  to  those 
that  are  fainter,  every  step  aflbrds  additional  pleasure.  Renewing 
the  experiment  again  and  again,  I  feel  no  wavering,  but  the  greatest 
pleasure  constantly  from  the  faintest  resemblances.  And  yet  how 
can  this  be?  for  it  the  pleasure  lie  in  imitation,  must  not  the  strong- 
est resemblance  afiTord  the  greatest  pleasure?  From  this  vexing 
dilemma  I  am  happily  relieved,  by  reflecting  on  a  doctrine  established 
in  the  chapter  of  resemblance  and  contrast,  that  the  pleasure  of 
resemblance  is  the  greatest,  where  it  is  least  expected,  and  where  the 
objects' compared  are  in  their  capital  circumstances  widely  dififerent 
Nor  will  this  appear  surprising,  when  we  descend  to  familiar  exam- 
ples. It  raises  no  degree  of  wonder  to  find  the  most  perfect  resem- 
blance between  two  eggs  of  the  same  bird :  it  is  more  rare  to  find 
such  resemblance  between  two  human  faces ;  and  upon  that  account 
such  an  appearance  raises  some  degree  of  wonder :  but  this  emotion 
rises  to  a>  still  greater  height,  when  we  find  in  a  pebble,  an  agate,  or 
other  natural  production,  any  resemblance  to  a  tree  or  to  any  organ- 
ised body.  We  cannot  hesitate  a  moment,  in  applying  these  obsei- 
xmtions  to  the  present  subject :  what  occasion  or  wonder  can  it  be  to 
find  one  sound  resembling  another,  where  both  are  of  the  same  kind? 
It  is  not  so  common  to  find  a  resemblance  between  an  articulate  sound 
and  one  not  articulate ;  which  accordingly  affords  some  slight  plea- 
sure. But  the  pleasure  swells  greatly,  when  we  employ  sound  to 
intate  things  it  resembles  not  otherwise  than  by  the  effects  produced 
in  the  mindT  *^ 
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I  have  had  occasion  to  oboenre,  that  to  complete  the  reeeroblance 
between  sound  and  sense,  artful  pronunciation  contributes  not  a  lit- 
tle. Pronunciation  therefore  may  be  considered  as  a  brsnch  of  the 
S resent  subject ;  and  with  some  obserrations  upon  it  the  secti9n  shall 
e  concluded. 

In  order  to  gfive  a  just  idea  of  pronunciation,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished from  singing.  The  latter  is  carried  on  by  notes,  requiring 
each  of  them  a  dinerent  aperture  of  the  windpipe :  the  notes  properly 
belonging  to  the  former,  are  expressed  by  difierent  apertures  of  the 
mouth,  without  varying  the  aperture  of  the  windpipe.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  hinder  pronunciation  to  borrow  from  singing,  as 
one  sometimes  is  naturally  led  to  do,  in  expressing  a  vehement 
passion. 

In  reading,  as  in  singing,  there  is  a  key-note :  above  this  note  the 
voice  is  frequently  elevated,  to  make  the  sound  correspond  to  the  ele* 
vation  of  the  subject :  but  the  mind  in  an  elevated  state,  is  disposed 
to  action ;  therefore,  in  order  to  a  rest,  it  must  be  brought  down  to 
the  key-note.     Hence  the  term  cadence. 

The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  given  for  directing  the  pronun* 
eiation,  is,  to  sound  the  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  tha 
•hings  they  signify.  In  pronouncing  words  signifying  what  is  ele- 
vated, the  voice  ought  to  be  raised  above  its  ordinary  tone ;  and  words 
rignifying  dejection  of  mind,  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  low  note. 
To  imitate  a  stern  and  impetuous  passion,  the  words  ought  to  be 
pronounced  rough  and  loud ;  a  sweet  and  kindly  passion,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  a  soft  and  melodious  tone  of  voice: 
In  Dryden*s  ode  of  Alexanders  Feast,  the  line  Faln^faln,  fain,  fain, 
represents  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  mind;  and  therefore  is  pro- 
nounced with  a  felling  voice  by  every  one  of  taste,  without  instruc- 
tion. In  general,  words  that  make  the  greatest  figure  ought  to  be 
marked  with  a  peculiar  emphasis.  Another  circumstance  contributes 
to  the  resemblance  between  sense  and  sound,  which  is  slow  or  quick 
pronunciation :  for  though  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables 
with  relation  to  each  other,  be  in  prose  ascertained  in  some  measure, 
and  in  verse  accurately :  yet  taking  a  whole  line  or  period  together, 
it  may  be  pronounced  slow  or  &st.  A  period,  accordinglv,  ought  to 
be  pronounced  slow,  when  it  expresses  what  is  solemn  or  deliberate ; 
and  ought  to  be  pronounced  quick,  when  it  expresses  what  is  brisk, 
lively,  or  impetuous. 

The  art  of  pronouncing  with  propriety  and  grace,  being  intended 
(6  make  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,  scarcely  admits  of  any  other 
general  rule  than  that  above  mentioned.  It  may  indeed  be  branched 
out  into  many  particular  rules  and  observations :  but  without  much 
success ;  because  no  language  furnishes  words  to  signify  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  fast  and  slow.  Before 
these  difierences  can  be  made  the  subject  of  regular  instruction,  notes 
must  be  invented,  resembling  those  employed  in  music.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  Greece  every  tragedy  was  accompanied 
with  such  notes,  in  order  -to  ascertain  the  pronunciation ;  but  the 
moderns  hitherto  have  not  thought  of  this  refinement.     Cicero, 
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indeed**  withoat  the  help  of  notes,  pretends  to  give  rales  for  ascer 
taining  the  various  tones  of  voice  that  are  proper  in  expressing-  the 
different  passions ;  and  it  niust  be  acknowledged,  that  in  this  attempt 
he  has  exhausted  the  whole  power  of  language.  At  the  same  time, 
every  person  of  discernment  will  perceive,  that  these  rules  avail 
little  in  point  of  instruction :  the  very  words  he  employs,  are  not 
xnteligible,  except  to  those  who  beforehand  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject 

To  vary  the  scene  a  little,  I  propose  to  close  with  a  slight  com* 
parison,  Mtween  singing  and  pronouncing.  In  this  comparison,  the 
five  following  circumstances  relative  to  articulate  sound,  must  be 
kept  in  view.  1st,  A  sound  or  syllable  is  ha^^h  or  smooth.  2d,  It 
is  long  or  short  3d,  It  is  pronounced  high  or  low.  4th,  It  is  pro- 
nounced loud  or  soft.  And,  lastly,  A  number  of  words  in  succession, 
constituting  a  period  or  member  of  a  period,  are  pronounced  slow  or 
quick.  Of  these  five  the  first  depending  on  the  component  letters, 
and  the  second  being  ascertained  by  custom,  admit  not  any  varietv 
in  pronouncing.  The  three  last  are  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will 
of  the- person  who  pronounces;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  artful  man- 
agement of  these  that  just  pronunciation  consists.  With  respect  to 
the  first  circumstance,  music  has  evidently  the  advantage :  for  all  its 
notes  are  agreeable  to  the  ear;  which  is  not  always  tne  case  of 
articulate  sounds.  With  respect  to  the  second,  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles variously  combined,  produce  a  great  variety  of  feet^  yet  &t 
inferior  to  the  variety  that  is  found  in  the  multiplied  combinations  of 
musical  notes.  With  respect  to  high  and  low  notes,  pronunciation 
is  still  more  inferior  to  singing ;  for  it  is  observed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,t  that  in  pronouncing,  i.  e.  without  altering  the  aper- 
ture of  the  windpipe,  the  voice  is  confined  within  three  note$  and  a 
half:  singing  has  a  much  greater  compass.  With  respect  to  the  two 
last  circumstances,  pronunciation  equals  singing. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beauties  of  lan- 
guage but  what  arise  from  words  taken  in  their  proper  sense.  Beau 
ties  that  depend  on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative  pow^r  of  words 
are  reserved  to  be  treated*  Chap.  XX. 

•  De  OratOFB,  1.  iiL  eao.  5a  t  De  Straetura  Orationii,  seot  9l 
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SBCTION   IV.- 

VERSIFICATION. 

The  different  impieetjons  of  poetry  and  moM  on  the  ear — The  distinction  between 
vene  and  prose — The  laws  to  whicn  Terse  is  sabfeet—Latin  Hexameter  and 
Englisb  hmic  Terse  only,  to  be  examined — The  fiTe  thinn  premised  as  of 
importance — The  purposes  for  which  pauses  are  necessary— The  diffennt  rules 
to  be  obserTed  in  diiferent  cases — The  heads  under  which  Latin  and  Gh-eek 
Hexameler  are  to  be  treated— Substitutes  for  Dactrles  and  Spondees-— Excep- 
tion to  the  rule  thai  finds  the  pause  aAer  the  fifUi  syllable— One  syllabie  always 
distia^ished  by  a  camtal  acoentr— English  heroic  examined — Nnmhrr    ftwnn 
tity—Arraneement—Fauae— Accent— Heroic,  commonly  Iambic— Exception 
— oieAody  in  neroie  Terse,  arises  from  pause  and  accent — One  capital  pause  in  a 
Une-^Two  inferior  pauses    A  fttUjpause  not  to  diTide  a  word— A  pause  inter- 
jected between  a  noun  and  an  adjectiTo— Between  a  Tnrfo  and  an  adTerb— 
Between  an  agent  and  his  actions — Between  an  actiTe  Terb  and  the  subject  of 
the  action — ^When  the  pause  may  be  inserted — Concluding  pause— Words  sepa- 
rated in  an  inTerted  order — ^When  a  musical  pause  may  be  inserted — Double 
effect  of  accents— The  effect  of  aecenting  a  low  wordt— Accent  confined  to  long 
syllables — The  most  important  aooent — ^It  is  of  two  kinds— In  expressing  dejec- 
tion, the  capital  accent  excluded — The  effect  of  the  position  of  the  accent  on  the 
sensfr—Dinere|it  powers  denoted  by  the  lines  from  the  different  position  of  the 
pause— The  first  order— The  second  order— The  third  order — Tne  fourth  order 
— Each  Older  distinguished  by  its  final  accent  and  pause— The  aentimeiit  in 
each  order — Blank  Terse — Its  adTsntages— The  pauses  and  accents  of  blank 
Terse — Its  superior  melody — AdTanta^  of  Hexameter  over  Eof^Iish  rhjnne — 
Blank  Terse  unites  the  properties  of  both — The  number  and  Tarietyof  pauses 
and  aoeenu  of  Eqglish  rhyme— Other  adTantaces  of  blank  Terse— The  defects 
of  French  heroic  Ters(^— Not  possible  to  introduce  Hexameter  into  Englisb- 
The  foundation  of  rhyme  in  nature — Its  effect  in  a  couplet — Not  fit  ibr  a  loAy 
subject — Its  effect  on  a  low  subject — Not  fit  for  anguish  or  deep  distress-^Kot 
suited  to  serious  subjects. 

Ths  music  of  verse,  thoup^h  handled  by  every  graznnQarian,  merits 
more  attention  than  that  with  which  it  nas  been  honored.     It  Js  a 
sabject  intimately  connected  with  human  nature ;  and  to  explain  it 
thoroughly,  several  nice  and  delicate  feelings  must  be  employed. 
But  before  entering  upon  it,  we  roust  see  what  verse  is,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  what  mark  it  is  distinguished  from  prose — a  point  not  so 
f^sy  as  may  at  first  be  apprehended.     It  is  true,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  verse  is  goTemed  by  precise  rules ;  whereas  prose  is  more 
loose,  and  scarcely  subjected  to  any  rules.    But  are  the  many  who 
have  no  rules,  left  without  means  to  make  the  distinction  ?  and  even 
with  respect  to  the  learned,  must  they  apply  the  rule  before  they  can 
cvith  certainty  pronounce  whether  the  composition  be  prose  or  verse  f 
This  will  hardly  be  maintained ;  and  therefore  instead  of  rules,  the 
ear  mnst  be  appealed  to  as  the  proper  judge.     But  by  what  mark 
does  the  ear  distingaish  verse  from  prose  ?     The  proper  and  satis- 
fitctory  answer  is,  that  these  make  dinerent  impressions  upon  every 
one  who  ^as  an  ear.     This  advances  us  one  step  in  our  inquiry. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  verse  and  prose  make  upon  the 
ear  different  impretsions ;  nothing  remains  but  to  explain  this  diffe- 
rence, and  to  assign  its  cause.  To  this  end,  I  call  to  my  aid,  an 
observation  made  above  upon  the  sound  of  words,  that  they  are 
more  agreeable  to  the  ear  when  composed  of  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, than  wh^m  all  the  syllables  are  of  the  same  sort :  a  continued 
25 
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sound  in  the  same  tone,  nyikes  not  a  mancaUmpreasion :  the  same 
note  successiTely  renewed  by  intervals,  is  more  agreeable ;  but  still 
makes  not  a  musical  impression.  To  produce  that  impression* 
variety  is  necessary  as  well  as  number :  the  successive  sounds  or 

r"abies,  must  be  some  of  them  long,  some  of  them  short:  and  if 
high  aad  low,  the  music  is  the  more  perfect     The  musical 
impression  made  by  a  period  consisting  of  long  and  short  syllables 
arranged  in  a  certain  order,  is  what  the  Greeks  call  ryikmus,  ihr 
Latins  numerus,  and  we  melody  or  measure,     Cicero  justly  observe 
that  in  one  continued  sound  there  is  no  melody :  **  Nnmerus  in  con 
tinuatione  nullus  est."    But  in  what  follows  he  is  wide  of  the  truih 
if  by  nnmerus  he  means  melody  or  musical  measure :  **  Distinctio 
et  (Bqualium  et  ssBpe  variorum  interval lorum  peicussio,  noHierum 
conficit ;  quern  in  cadentibus  gottis,  quod  intervallis  distingnuntur, 
notare  possomus."*     Falling  drops,  whether  with  equal  or  unequal 
intervals,  are  certainly  not  music:  we  are  not  sensible  of  a  musical 
impression  but  in  a  succession  of  long  and  short  notes.     And  this 
also  was  probably  the  opinion  of  the  author  cited,  though  his  expres- 
sion be  a  little  unguarded.t 

It  will  probably  occur,  that  melody,  if  it  depend  on  long  and  short 
syllables  combined  in  a  sentence,  may  be  found  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  verse ;  considering  especially,  that  in  both^  particular  words  are 
accented  or  pronounced  in  a  higher  tone  than  the  rest ;  and  there- 
fore that  verse  cannot  be  distinguished  from  prose  by  melody  merely. 
The  observation  is  just ;  and  it  follows,  that  the  distinction  betn-een 
them,  since  it  depends  not  singly  on  melody,  must  arise  from  tbe 
difference  of  the  melody:  whicn  is  precisely  the  case;  though  that 
difference  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  explained  in  words ;  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  verse  is  more  musical  than  prose,  and  its  melody 
more  perfect.  The  difference  between  verse  and  prose,  resembles 
the  difference,  in  music  properly  so  called,  between  the  song  and 
the  recitative:  and  the  resemblance  is  not  the  least  complete,  that 
these  differences,  like  the  shades  of  colors,  approximate  sometimes 
so  nearly  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible:  the  melody  of  a  recitative 
approaches  sometimes  to  that  of  a  song ;  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
degenerates  sometimes  to  that  of  a  recitative.  Nothing  is  more 
distinguishable  from  prose,  than  the  bulk  of  Yirgirs  Hexameters: 
many  of  those  composed  by  Horace,  are  very  little  removed  from 
prose :  Sapphic  verse  has  a  very  sensible  melody :  that,  on  the  other 
nand,  of  an  Iambic,  is  extremely  faint.^ 

*  The  distinction  (of  aoundi)  and  (its)  percussion  (on  the  ear)  at  equal,  and 
frequently  at  varying  intervals,  produce  a  measu/rtd  c^denst,  which  va  may 
remark  in  the  falling  of  drops,  because  they  are  repeated  by  intervals. 

t  Froin  this  passage,  however,  we  discover  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  term  for 
musical  impression.  Evcfy  one  being  sensible  that  there  is  no  music  in  a  con- 
tinued sound ;  the  first  inquiries  were  probably  carried  no  farther  than  to  di«o* 
ver,  that  to  produce  a  musical  impression  a  number  of  sounds  is  necessary.  A 
musical  impression  obtained  the  name  of  numeruSf  before  it  was  clearly  aicer* 
tained,  that  variety  is  necessary  as  well  as  number. 

t  Music,  properly  so  called,  is  analyzed  into  melody  and  harmony.  A  succes- 
sion of  sounds  so  as  u>  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  constitutes  melody :  harmony  uima 
from  coMsxistmg  sounds.  VenethatelbreGUkonly  ieaehmekidy,and  not  haimoay. 
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This  mora  perfeet  melody  of  articulate  sonnda,  ia  what  diatin- 
^iahea  verse  from  proae.  Verae  is  subjected  to  ceitain  inflexible 
lawa ;  the  number  and  Tsriety  of  the  component  syllables  beinff 
ascertained,  and  in  aome  measure  the  order  of  success'pn.  Such 
re^raint  makea  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  compose  in  verse — a  diffi- 
culty that  ia  not  to  be  surmounted  but  by  a  peculiar  genius.  Useful 
lessons  conveyed  to  us  in  verse,  are  agreeable  by  thb  union  of  muaic 
with  instruction:  but  are  we  for  that  reaaon  to  reject  knowledge 
offered  in  a  plainer  dress?  That  would  be  ridiculoua:  for  know^ 
ledge  is  of  intrinsic  merit,  independent  of  the  mnns  of  acquisition ; 
and  there  are  many,  not  less  capable  than  willing\o  inatruct  us,  who 
have  no  geniua  for  versa  Hence  the  use  of  prose ;  which,  for  the 
reaaon  now  given,  ia  not  confined  to  preciae  rules.  There  belonga 
to  it,  a  certain  melody  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  ought  to  be  the  aim 
of  every  writer ;  but  for  aucceeding  in  it,  practice  ia  neceasary  more 
than  genius.  Nor  do  we  rigidly  insist  for  melodious  prose :  pro- 
Tided  the  work  convey  instruction,  its  chief  end,  we  ara  the  leas 
solicitoua  about  ita  dreaa. 

Having  aacertained  the  nature  and  limits  of  our  subject,  I  pro- 
ceed  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated.  These  would  be'endleaa* 
were  verae  of  all  diflerent  kinds  to  be  taken  under  consideration.  I 
propose  therefore  to  confine  the  inquiry,  to  Latin  or  Qreek  Hem- 
meter,  and  to  French  and  English  heroic  verse ;  which,  perhaps, 
may  carry  me  fiirther  than  the  reader  will  choose  to  follow.  The 
observationa  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make,  will  at  any  rate  be  auf- 
ficient  for  a  specimen ;  and  these^  with  proper  variations,  may  eaaily 
be  transferred  to  the  composition  of  other  sorts  of  verse. 

Before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  it  must  be  premised  in  general, 
that  to  verse  of  every  kind,  ^ve  things  are  of  importance,  lat. 
The  number  of  syllables  that  compose  a  verse  line.  2d,  The  difle* 
rent  lengths  of  syllables,  i  e  the  difierence  of  time  taken  in  pro- 
nouncing. 3d,  The  arrangement  of  these  syllables  combined  in 
words.  4th,  The  pauses  or  stops  in  pronouncing.  5th,  The  pro- 
nouncing of  syllables  in  a  high  or  a  low  tone.  The  three  firat  men- 
tioned are  obviously  essential  to  verse :  if  any  of  them  be  wanting, 
there  cannot  be  that  higher  degree  of  melody  which  distinguishes 
verse  from  prose.  To  give  a  just  notion  of  the  fourth,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  pauses  are  necessary  for  three  different  purposes: 
one,  to  separate  periods,  and  membera  of  the  same  period,  according 
to  the  sense ;  another,  to  improve  the  melody  of  verse;  and  the  last,  to 
afford  opportunity  for  drawing  breath  in  reading.  A  panse  of  the  firat 
kind  is  variable,  being  long  or  short,  frequent  or  less  firequent,  as  the 
sense  re<|uires.  A  pause  of  the  second  kind,  being  determined  by  the 
melody,  is  in  no  degree  arbitrary.  The  last  sort  is  in  a  meaaure  arbi- 
trary, depending  on  the  reader'a  command  of  breath.  But  as  one  can- 
not read  with  grace,  unleas,  for  drawing  breath,  opportunity  be  taken 
of  a  pause  in  the  aense  or  in  thc^  melody,  thia  pauae  ouffht  never  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  others ;  and  for  that  reason  shall  be  laid  aside. 
With  respect  then  to  the  pauaes  of  sense  and  of  melody,  it  may  be 
affirmed  without  hesitation,  that  their  coincidence  in  verse  i<«  a  capital 
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beauty:  bat  as  it  cannot  be  expected,  in  a  long  work  especklly,  tha. 
every  line  should  be  so  perfect ;  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  t» 
see,  that  the  pause  necessary  for  the  sense  mnst  often,  in  some  degree^ 
be  sacrificed  to  the  verse-pause,  and  the  latter  sometimes  to  the 
former. 

The  pronouncing  of  syllables  in  a  high  or  low  tone,  contributes  also 
to  melody.  In  reading  whether  verse  or  prose,  a  certain  tone  is  assum 
ed,  which  may  be  called  the  key-note ;  and  in  that  tone  the  bulk  of  the 
words  are  sounded.  Sometimes  to  humor  the  sense,  and  aomeiimei 
the  melody,  a  particular  syllable  is  sounded  in  a  higher  tone  \  and  thii 
is  termed  iucenting  a  syllable^  or  pacing  it  with  an  accent  Opposed 
to  the  accent,  its  the  cadence,  which  I  Save  not  mentioned  as  one  ol 
the  requisites  of  verse,  because  it  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  sorae, 
and  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  verse.  The  cadence  is  a  ^lin?  ol 
the  voice  below  the  key-note  at  the  close  of  every  period ;  and  so 
little  is  it  essential  to  verse,  that  in  correct  reading  the  final  syllable 
of  every  line  is  accented,  that  syllable  only  excepted  which  closes 
the  period,  where  the  sense  requires  a  cadence.  The  reader  may 
be  satisfied  of  this  by  experiments ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  recom- 
mend to  him  the  Rape  of  the  hock,  which,  in  point  of  versification, 
is  the  roost  complete  performance  in  the  English  language.  Let 
him  consult  in  a  particular  period,  canto  2,  beginning  at  line  47, 
and  closed  line  52,  with  the  word  gay,  which  only  of  the  whole  final 
syllables  is  pronounced  with  a  cadence.  He  may  also  examine  ano- 
ther period  m  the  5th  canto,  which  runs  from  line  45  to  line  52. 

Though  the  five  requisites  above  mentioned,  enter  into  the  comoo- 
sition  of  every  species  of  verse,  they  are,  however,  governed  by  dif- 
ferent rules,  peculiar  to  each  species.  Upon  quantity  only,  ooe 
general  observation  may  be  premised,  because  it  is  applicable  to 
every  species  of  verse — that  syllables,  with  respect  to  the  time  taken 
in  pronouncing,  are  long  or  short ;  two  short  syllables,  with  respect 
to  time,  beings  precisely  equal  to  a  long  one.  These  two  lengths 
are  essential  to  verse  of  all  kinds ;  and  to  no  verse,  as  &r  as  I  know, 
is  a  greater  variety  of  time  necessary  in  pronouncing  syllables.  The 
voice,  indeed,  is  frequently  made  to  rest  longer  than  usual  upon  a 
word  that  bears  au  important  signification ;  but  this  is  done  to 
humor  the  sense,  and  is  not  necessary  for  melody.  iL  thing  not 
more  necessary  for  melody  occurs  with  respect  to  accenting,  similar 
to  that  now  mentioned  :  A  word  signifying  any  thing  humble,  low, 
or  dejected,  is  naturally,  in  prose,  as  well  as  in  verse,  pronounced  in 
a  tone  below  the  key-note. 

We  are  now  sufficiently  prepared  for  particulars;  beginning 
with  Latin  or  Qieek  Hexameter,  which  are  the  same.  What  I 
have  to  observe  upon  this  species  of  verse,  will  come  under  the  four 
following  heads ;  number,  arrangement,  pause,  and  accent :  for  a« 
to  quantity,  what  is  observed  above  may  suffice. 

Hexameter  lines,  as  to  time,  are  all  of  the  same  length ;  being 
equivalent  to  the  time  taken  in  pronouncing  twelve  long  syllables  or 
twonty-four  short  An  Hexameter  line  may  consist  of  seventeen 
syllables  j  and  when  regular  and  not  Sponcbac,  it  never  has  fewer 
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than  thirteen :  whence  k  follows,  that  where  the  syllahlea  are  many, 
the  plurality  must  be  short ;  where  few,  the  plurality  must  be  long. 
This  line  is  susceptible  of  much  variety  as  to  the  succession  of 
long  and  short  syllables.  It  is,  however,  subjected  to  laws  that  con- 
fine its  variety  within  certain  limits;  and  for  ascertaining  these 
limits,  grammarians  have  invented  a  rule  by  Dactyles  and  Spondees, 
which  they  denominate  feeL  One  at  first  view  is  led  to  think,  that 
these  feet  are  also  intended  to  regulate  the  pronunciation :  which  is 
fiir  from  being  the  case ;  for  were  one  to  pronounce  according  to 
these  feet,  the  melody  of  an  Hexameter  line  would  be  destroyed,  or  at 
best  be  much  inferior  to  what  *it  is  when  properly  pronounced.* 
These  feet  must  be  confined  to  regulate  the  arrangement,  for  they 
serve  no  other  purpose.  They  are  withal  so  artificial  and  complex, 
that  I  am  tempited  to  substitute  in  their  stead,  other  rules  more  sim- 
ple and  of  more  easy  application ;  for  example,  the  following  :— 
Ist,  The  line  must  always  commence  with  a  long  syllable,  and 
close  with  two  long  preceded  by  two  short  2d,  More  than  two 
short  can  never  be  found  together,  nor  fewer  than  two.  And,  3d, 
Two  long  syllables  which  have  been  preceded  by  two  short,  cannot 

*  After  ^ving  tome  attention  to  this  subject,  and  weiehing  deliberately  everv 
circumscanee,  I  was  necessarily  led  to  the  foregoing  coneuision,  That  the- Dactyu 
and  Spondee  are  no  other  than  artificial  measures,  invented  for  trying  the  aoco- 
racy  of  composition.  Repeated  experiments  hare  convinced  me,  that  though  the 
sense  shoukl  be  neglected,  an  Hexameter  line  read  by  Dactyles  and  Spondees  will 
not  be  melodious.  And  the  composition  of  an  Hexameter  line  demonstrates  this 
to  be  true,  without  necessity  of  an  experiment ;  for,  as  will  appear  afterward, 
there  must  always,  in  this  line,  be  a  capital  pause  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  long 
syllable,  reckoning,  as  above,  two  short  n>r  one  long,  and  when  we  measure  this 
line  by  Dactyles,  and  Spondeies,  the  pause  now  mentioned  divides  always  a  Dae- 
tyle  or  a  %x>ndee,  without  once  fallmg  in  after  either  of  these  feet.  Henee  it  is 
evident,  that  if  a  line  be  pronounced  as  it  is  scanned,  by  Dactyles  and  Spondees, 
the  pause  must  utterly  be  neglected ;  which  destroys  the  melody,  because  this 
pause  is  essential  to  the  melody  of  an  Hexameter  verse.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
melodv  be  preserved  by  making  that  pause,  the  pronouncing  b^  Dactyles  or 
Spondees  must  be  abandoned. 

What  has  led  grammarians  into  the  use  of  Dactvles  and  Spondees,  seems 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture.  To  produce  melod3r,  the  Dactyle  and  the 
Spondee,  which  close  every  Hexameter  line,  must  be  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
pronunciation.  This  discovery  joined  with  another,  that  the  foregoing  part  of  the 
verse  could  be  measured  by  the  same  feet,  probablvled  grammarians  to  adopt  these 
artificial  measures,  and  perhaps  rashly  to  conclude,  that  the  pronunciation  is  di- 
rpcted  by  these  feet  as  the  composition  is :  the  Dactyle  and  the  Spondee  at  the  dose, 
BfTve  indeed  to  reeulate  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  composition ;  but  in  the 
forecoing  part  of  the  line,  they  regulate  the  composition  only,  not  the  proflunciation. 

Itwe  must  have  feet  in  verse  to  regulate  the  pronunciation,  and  consequently 
the  melody,  these  feet  must  be  determined  by  the  pauses.  All  the  syllables  inter- 
jected between  two  pauses  ought  to  be  deemed  one  musical  foot ;  because,  to  pre- 
serve the  melody,  they  must  aU  be  pronounced  together,  without  any  stop.  And 
therpfore,  whatever  number  there  are  of  pauses  in  an  Hexameter  line,  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  these  pauses,  make  just  so  many  musical  feet. 

Connection  obliges  me  here  to  anticipate^  and  to  observe,  that  the  same  doctrine  is 
applicable  to  EUiglish  heroic  verse.  Cfonsidering  its  composition  merely,  it  is  of 
two  kinds ;  one  composed  of  five  Iambi ;  and  one  of  a  Trochisus  followed  by 
four  Iambi :  but  these  feet  aflbrd  no  rule  for  pronouncing;  the  musical  feet  bemg 
obviously  those  parts  of  the  line  that  are  interjected  between  two  pauses.  To 
bring  out  the  melody,  these  feet  must  be  expressed  in  the  pronunciation ;  or,  whidi 
eomes  to  the  same,  the  pronunciation  must  be  directed  by  the  pauses,  without 
rcj^ard  to  the  Iambus  or  Troehaeus. 
5d5* 
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also  be  followed  by  two  short  These  few  rules  falfil  all  the  eo&- 
ditions  of  an  Hexameter  line,  with  relation  to  order  or  arrangement 
To  these  again  a  single  rule  may  be  substituted,  for  which  I  have  a 
still  greater  relish,  as  it  regulates  more  affirmatively  the  constnic- 
tion  of  every  part.  That  I  may  put  this  rule  into  words  with  per- 
spicuity, I  take  a  hint  from  the  twelve  long  syllables  that  compose 
an  Hexameter  line  to  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts  or  portions, 
being  each  of  them  one  long  syllable  or  two  short.  A  portion  being 
thus  defined,  I  proceed  to  the  rule.  The  1st,  3d,  5th,  7th,  9th,  llth. 
and  12th  portions,  must  each  of  them  be  one  long  syllable  *  the  lOih 
must  always  be  two  short  syllables ;  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th,  may 
either  be  one  long  or  two  short.  Or  to  express  the  thing  still  more 
curtly,  The  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  portions  may  be  one  long  syllable 
or  two  short ;  the  10th  must  be  two  short  syllables ;  all  the  rest  most 
consist  each  of  one  lone  syllable.  This  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of 
an  Hexameter  line,  and  comprehends  all  the  combinations  of  Dae- 
tyles  and  Spondees  that  this  line  admita 

Next  in  order  comes  the  pause.  At  the  end  of  every  Hexameter 
line,  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  complete  close  or  full  nrase; 
the  cause  of  which  follows.  The  two  long  syllables  preceded  by 
two  short,  which  always  close  an  Hexameter  line,  are  a  fine  prepa- 
ration  for  a  pause:  for  long  syllables,  or  syllables  pronounced 
slow,  resemblinfif  a  slow  and  languid  motion,  tending  to  rest,  natunlly 
incline  the  mind  to  rest,  or  to  pause ;  and  to  this  inclination  the  two 
preceding  short  syllables  contribute,  which  by  contrast,  make  the  slow 
pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables  the  more  conspicuous.  Beside 
this  complete  close  or  full  pause  at  the  end,  others  are  also  requisite 
for  the  sake  of  melody ;  of  which  I  discover  two  clearly,  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  more.  The  longest  and  most  remarkable,  succeeds  the 
5th  portion :  the  other,  which,  being  shorter  and  more  faint,  maybe 
called  the  Mmipause,  succeeds  the  8th  portion.  So  striking  is  the 
pause  first  mentioned,  as  to  be  distinguished  even  by  the  rudest  ear : 
the  monkish  rhymes  are  evidently  built  upon  it ;  in  which  by  an 
invariable  rule,  the  final  word  always  chimes  with  that  whidi 
immediately  precedes  the  said  pause : 

De  planctu  cudo  11  metnim  cum  carmine  nudo 
Mingere  cum  bumbis  II  res  est  saluberrima  lumbis. 

The  difierence  of  time  in  the  pause  and  semipause,  occasions 
another  difference  no  less  remarkable,  that  it  is  lawful  to  divide  a 
word  by  a  semipause,  but  never  by  a  pause,  the  bad  effect  of  which 
IS  sensibly  felt  in  the  following  examples : 

EfiiisuB  labor,  at  11  que  immitis  ropta  Tyramii. 
Again:  / 

'  Obaervant  nido  im  It  plumes  detrazit ;  at  nia. 

Again: 

Loricam  quam  De  II  moleo  detraxerat  ipse. 

The  dividing  of  a  word  by  a  semipause  has  not  the  same  bad  effect: 

Jamque  pedem  referens  II  casus  e  {  vaaerat  omnea. 
Again: 

aoalis  populea  V  mmens  Philo  |  meli*  sub  ombta. 
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Again: 

tdodttt  qoe  Tdlen  D  ealamo  per  |  nikit  HrctiL 

Lanes,  however,  where  words  are  left  entire,  without  tmng  dirided 

cTen  by  a  semipause,  ran  by  that  means  much  the  more  sweetly : 

Nee  gemere  eSrea  M  oetMbit  |  turUtr  ah  ohno. 

Again :  '• 

QjiiadnipccUiitepatrem  U  loiiitii  quatit  |  ungula  eampuni. 

Again: 

Bnrydieea  tolo  I  nftrebant  flumiiie  ripe. 

The  reason  of  these  obserrations  will  be  evident  upon  the  slightest 
reflection.  Between  tbipgs  to  intimately  connected  in  reading  aloud, 
as  are  sense  and  sound,  'every  degree  of  discord  is  unpleasant :  and 
for  that  reason,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  to  make  the  musical 
pauses  coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  those  of  sense ;  which  is 
requisite,  more  especially,  with  respect  to  the  pause,  a  deviation 
from  the  rule  being  less  remarkable  in  a  semipause.  Considering 
the  matter  as  to  melody  solely,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  pauses 
be  at  the  end  of  words  or  in  the  middle  \  but  when  we  ci^rry  the 
sense  along,  it  is  disagreeable  to  find  a  word  split  into  two  by  a 
pause,  as  if  there  were  really  two  words :  and  though  the  disagree- 
ableness  here  be  connected  with  the  sense  only,  it  is  by  an  easy 
transition  of  perceptions  transferred  to  the  sound ;  by  which  means, 
we  conceive  a  line  to  be  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear,  when  in 
reality  it  is  only  so  to  the  understanding.* 

To  the  rule  that  fixes  the  pause  after  the  fifth  portion,  there  is 
one  exception,  and  no  more:  If  the  syllable  succeeding  the  5th 
portion  be  short,  the  pause  is  sometimes  postponed  to  it 

PupUIia  qiiOB  dura  M  premit  eustodia  matnuiL 
Again : 

la  terrafl  oppreaaa  R  gravi  tub  rdigioae. 
Again: 

Et  qttomm  pan  magna  II  fiii;  qvia  talia  fimdo. 

This  contributes  to  diversify  the  melody;  and  where  the  words 
are  smooth  and  liquid,  is  not  ungraceful;  as  in  the  following 
examples : 

Formoaam  naoiiare  lldoeea  Aniaryliida  syWaa. 
Again: 

Agrieolaa,  quibus  ipsall  proetil  diacordibui  aimia. 

If  this  pause,  placed  as  aforesaid  after  the  short  syllable,  happen 
also  to  dividie  a  word,  the  melody  by  these  eirenmstances  is  totally 
annihilated.  Witness  the  following  line  of  Ennuis,  which  is  plain 
prose: 

RomJB  BMeaia  temiJIit  impiger  |  Hanibal  armia. 

Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  an 
Hexameter  line  and  its  di^rent  pauses,  have  been  considered  with 
respect  to  melody :  but  to  have  a  just  notion  of  Hexameter  verse,  these 
particulars  must  also  be  considered  with  respect  to  sense.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  in  any  other  sort  of  verse,  such  latitude  in  the  long  and 
abort  syllables;  a  circumstance  that  contributes  greatly  to  that  n^h- 

•  See  Chap.  9  Part  1.  aeet  6. 
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ness  of  melody  which  is  remarkaUe  in  Hexameter  verse,  and  vrhidi 
made  Ariatotfe  pronounce,  that  an  epic  poem  in  may  other  verse 
would  not  succeed.*     One  defect,  however,  must  not  oe  dissemhied, 
that  the  same  means  which  contribute  to  the  richness  of  the  melody, 
render  it  less  fit  than  several  other  sorts  for  a  narrative  poem.    There 
cannot  be  a  more  artful  contrivance,  as  above  observed,  than  to  close 
an  Hexameter  line  with  two  long  syllables  preceded  by  two  short, 
bat  unhappily  this  construction  proves  a  great  embarrassment  to  the 
sense ;  which  will  thus  be  evident     As  in  general,  there  ought  to  be 
a  strict  concordance  between  a  thought  and  the  words  in  which  it  if 
dressed ;  so  in  particular,  every  close  in  the  sense  ought  to  be  accom* 
panied  with  a  close  in  the  sound.    In  prose,  this  law  may  be  strictly 
observed ;  but  in  verse,  the  same  strictness  would  occasion  insupera* 
ble  difficulties.     Willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  melody  of  verse  some 
share  of  the  concordance  between  thought  and  expression,  we  freel} 
excuse  the  separation  of  the  musical  pause  from  that  of  the  sense, 
during  the  course  of  a  line ;  but  the  close  of  an  Hexameter  line  is 
too  conspicuous  to  admit  this  liberty :  for  which  reason  there  ought 
always  to  be  some  pause  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  every  Hexameter 
line,  were  it  but  such  a  pause  as  is  marked  with  a  coouna ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  there  ougnt  never  to  be  a  full  close  in  the  sense  but  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  because  there  the  melody  is  closed.    An  Hexameter  line, 
to  preserve  its  melody,  cannot  well  admit  any  greater  relaxation;  aod 
yet  in  a  narrative  poem,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
rule  even  with  these  indulgences.    Virgil,  the  chief  of  poets  for  versi* 
fication,  is  forced  often  to  end  a  line  without  any  close  in  the  sense,  and 
as  often  to  close  the  sense  during  the  running  of  a  line;  though  a  close 
in  the  melody  during  the  movement  of  the  thought,  or  a  close  in  the 
thought  during  the  movement  of  the  melody,  cannot  be  agreesble 
The  accent,  to  which  we  proceed,  is  no  less  essential  than  the 
other  circumstances  above  handled.     By  a  good  ear  it  will  be  dis- 
cerned, that  in  every  line  there  is  one  syllable  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  by  a  capital  accent :  that  syllable,  being  the  seventh  poiticn, 
is  invariably  long. 

Nee  bene  piomeritis  H  ci^itAr  nee  |  tangitiir  ura. 


Again: 
Again: 


Non  tibi  aed  toto  R  genitAm  ae  |  creden  mimckK 


,        Clualis  spelanca  n  subit6  com  jmota  odumba. 

In  these  examples,  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a  woio; 
which  is  favoraole  to  the  melody  in  tne  following  respect,  that  the 
pause,  which  for  the  sake  of  reading  distinctly  must  follow  every  word, 

S'vcs  opportunity  to  prolong  the  accent.     And  for  that  reason,  a  line 
us  accented,  has  a  more  spirited  air,  than  when  the  accent  is  placed  on 
diny  other  syllable.    Compare  the  foregoing  lines  with  the  following: 

Alba  Deque  AMyrio  II  fticitur  I  lana  Teneno. 
Agau: 

Puidicur  interea  U  domua  dmnipo|tenlia  Olympi 
Again: 

•  ^^^p^*  ^^^sa##  ^^^^% 
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In  lines  where  the  pause  comes  after  the  short  syllable  saoeeed* 
ing  the  fifth  portion,  the  accent  is  displaced,  and  rendered  less  sen* 
sibie :  it  seems  to  be  split  into  two,  and  to  be  laid  partly  on  the  6tb 
portion,  and  partly  on  the  7th,  its  usual  place ;  as  m 

Nuda  genu  noddque  If  nnAa  col{l«cta  flueotet. 
Again: 

Fonnosam  retonAre  II  docAs  Amarj  yllida  tylTai. 

Beside  this  capital  accent,  slighter  accents  are  laid  upon  other 
portions ;  particularly  upon  the  fourth,  unless  where  it  consists  of 
two  short  syllables ;  upon  the  ninth,  which  is  always  a  long  sylla* 
ble ;  and  upon  the  eleventh,  where  the  line  concludes  with  a  mono- 
syllable. Such  conclusion,  by  the  by,  impairs  the  melody,  and  for 
that  reason  is  not  to  be  indulged,  unless  where  it  is  expressire  of 
the  sense.     The  following  lines  are  marked  with  all  the  accents. 

^  Luderequ«TAllemcalamdpcnnisitagre.U. 

Again: 

Et  durae  quAreoi  lud&biuit  r5acida  meUa. 
Again: 

Paitoriunt  mdntes,  naac^tur  ridicnl^  irnu. 

Reflecting  upon  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verse,  we  find,  that 
order  or  arrangement  <loth  not  constitute  the  whole  of  it ;  for  when 
we  compare  different  lines,  equally  regular  as  to  the  succession  of 
long  ana  short  syllables,  the  melody  is  found  in  very  difierent  decrees 
of  perfection ;  which  is  not  occasioned  by  any  particular  combina- 
tion of  Dactyles  and  Spondees,  or  of  long  and  short  syllables,  because 
we  find  lines  where  Dactyles  prevail,  and  lines  where  Spondees  pre- 
vail, equally  melodious.     Of  the  former  take  the  following  instance: 

JRnettidnm  genetrix  hominum  divumque  volaptas. 
Of  the  latter : 

Molli  paulatim  fiaveacet  campus  arista 

What  can  be  more  different  as  to  melody  than  the  two  following 
lines,  which,  however,  as  to  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, are  constructed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ? 

Ad  talos  Btola  dimissa  el  clrcumdata  pa)la.  £Rir. 

Gtoood.    OncL   Spood.  Spood.     DaeL     ^wnd. 

Placatamque  nitet  diffuso  lumine  c<elum.  lAter. 

In  the  former,  the  pause  falls  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  which  is  a 
great  blemish,  and  the  accent  is  disturbed  by  a  harsh  elision  of  the 
▼owel  a  upon  the  particle  et.  In  the  latter,  the  pauses  and  the  accent 
are  all  of  them  distinct  and  full :  there  is  no  elision  ;  and  the  words 
are  more  liquid  and  sounding.  In  these  particulars  consists  the 
beauty  of  an  Hexameter  line  with  respect  to  meludv:  and  by  neglect- 
ing these,  many  lines  in  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  are  less 
og^reeable  than  plain  prose ;  for  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  in  perfection.  To  draw  melody  from  these  lines,  they  must 
be  pronounced  without  relation  to  the  sense:  it  must  not  be  regarded, 
that  words  are  divided  by  pauses,  nor  that  harsh  elisions  are  muUi- 
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plied  To  add  to  the  account,  prosaic  low-eoanding  words  are  iDtio 
duced ;  and  which  is  still  worse,  accents  are  laid  on  thenL  Of  sod 
fruity  lines  take  the  following  instances. 

Candidft  rectaque  sit,  xnunda  hACteniu  lit  neqae  longa. 
Jupiter  ezclamat  simul  atque  audirit ;  at  in  m 
Cuatodes,  lectica,  ciniflones,  paraaitas 
Optimua,  eat  modulator,  at  Al&nua  Vafer  omni 
Nune  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  wL 

Next  in  order  comes  English  heroic  Terse,  which  shall  be  enm 
ined  under  the  whole  five  heads,  of  number,  quantity,  anange- 
ment,  pause,  and  accent  This  Terse  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  named 
rhywu  or  metre,  and  one  blank  verse.  In  the  former,  the  lines  are 
connected  two  and  two  by  similarity  of  sound  in  the  final  syllables; 
and  two  lines  so  connected  are  termed  a  couplet:  similarity  of  sound 
being  avoided  in  the  latter,  couplets  are  banished.  These  two  sorts 
must  be  handled  separately,  because  there  are  many  peculiarities  in 
each.  Beginning  with  rhyme  or  metre,  the  first  article  shall  be 
discussed  in  a  few  words.  Every  line  consists  of  ten  syllables,  five 
short  and  five  long ;  from  which  there  are  but  two  exceptions,  both 
of  them  rare.  The  first  is,  where  each  line  of  a  couplet  is  made 
eleven  syllables,  by  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end : 

There  heioee'  wita  are  kept  in  pond*roua  vaaes, 
And  beaufl'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-caaes. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  inooirect  1  Why,  take  it ; 
I'm  all  submission ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it 

This  license  is  sufierablein  a  single  couplet;  but  if  frequent,  would 
give  disgust. 

The  other  exception  concerns  the  second  line  of  a  couplet,  which  is 
sometimes  stretched  out  to  twelve  syllables,'  termed  an  AUtum 
drine  line  : 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

It  does  extremely  well  when  employed  to  close  a  period  with  a  cer- 
tain pomp  and  solemnity,  where  the  subject  makes  that  tone  proper. 
With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  a  secood 
time,  that  the  quantities  employed  in  verse  are  but  two,  the  one  dou- 
ble of  the  other;  that  every  syllable  is  reducible  to  one  or  other  of 
these  standards ;  and  that  a  syllable  of  the  larger  quantity  is  termed 
long,  and  of  the  lesser  quantity  short.  It  belongs  more  to  the  pre- 
sent article,  to  examine  what  peculiarities  there  may  be  in  the 
English  language  as  to  long  ana  short  syllables.  Every  laaguage 
has  syllables  that  may  be  pronounced  long  or  short  at  pleasure;  but 
the  English  above  aU  abounds  in  syllables  of  that  kind :  in  words 
of  three  or  more  syllables,  the  quantity  for  the  most  part  is  invaria- 
ble :  the  exceptions  are  more  frequent  in  dissyllables:  but  as  to  mono- 
syllables,  they  may,  without  many  exceptions,  be  pronounced  either 
long  or  short ;  nor  is  the  ear  hurt  by  a  liberty  that  is  rendered 
famUiar  by  custom.     This  shows,  that  the  melody  of  English  ief» 
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must  depend  leas  upon  qaantity,  than  upon  other  circumstances :  in 
which  it  difiers  vridely  from  Latin  verse,  where  every  syllable,  hav- 
ing but  one  sound,  strikes  the  ear  uniformly  with  its  accustomed 
impression ;  and  a  reader  must  be  delighted  to  find  a  number  of  such 
syllables,  disposed  so  artfully  as  to  be  highly  melodious  Syllables 
variable  in  quantity  cannot  possess  this  power :  for  thouffhcustom 
may  render  fiimiliar,  both  a  long  and  a  short  pronunciation  of  the 
same  word ;  yet  the  mind  wavering  between  the  two  sounds,  cannot 
be  so  much  affected  as  where  every  syllable  has  one  fixed  sound. 
What  I  have  fiirther  to  say  upon  quantity,  will  come  more  properly 
under  the  following  head,  of  arrangement. 

And  with  respect  to  arrangement,  which  may  be  brought  within 
a  harrow  compass,  the  English  heroic  line  is  commonly  Iambic,  the 
first  syllable  short,  the  second  ionsr,  and  so  on  alternately  through 
the  whole  line.  One  exception  there  is,  pretty  frequent,  of  linek 
commencing  with  a  TrochsBus,  i  «.  a  long  and  a  short  syllable :  but 
this  affects  not  the  order  of  the  following  syllables,  which  go  on 
alternately  as  usual,  one  short  and  one  long.  The  following  couplet 
affords  an  example  of  each  kind. 

Some  In  th6  fields  5f  pUrfst  ithSr  plAy, 
ind  bask  and  whltSn  In  th«  blAze  5f  dfty. 

It  is  a  great  imperfection  in  English  verse,  that  it  excludes  the 
bulk  of  polysyllables,  which  are  the  most  sounding  words  in  our 
language;  for  very  few  of  them  have  such  alteration  of  long  and 
short  syllables  as  to  correspond  to  either  of  the  arrangements  men- 
tioned. English  verse  accordingly  is  almost  totally  reduced  to  dis- 
syllables and  monosyllables:  magnanimity,  is  a  sounding  word 
totally  excluded :  impetuosity  is  still  a  finer  word,  by  the  resemblance 
of  the  sound  and  sense;  and  yet  a  negative  is  put  upon  it,  as  well  as 
upon  numberless  words  of  the  same  kind.  Polysyllables  c4>mposed 
of  syllables  long  and  short  alternately,  make  a  good  figure  in  verse ; 
for  example,  observance,  opponent,  ostensioe,  pindaric,  productive^ 
prolific,  and  such  others  of  three  syllables.  Imitation,  imperfection, 
misdemeanor,  mitigation,  moderation,  observator,  ornamental,  regu- 
lator, and  others  similar  of  four  syllables,  beginning  with  two.short 
syllables,  the  third  long,  and  the  fourth  short,  may  find  a  place  in  a 
une  commencing  with  a  Trochsus.  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  of 
&ye  syllables.  One  I  know  of  six,  viz.  misinterpretation:  but 
words  so  composed  are  not  frequent  in  our  language. . 

One  would  not  imagine  without  trial,  how  uncouth  false  quantity 
appears  in  verse;  not  less  than  a  provincial  tone  or  idiom.     The* 
irticle  the  is  one  of  the  few  monosyllables  that  is  invariably  short ; 
observe  how  harsh  it  makes  a  line  where  it  must  be  pronounced  long- 

This  nymph,  td  th«  d^itracudn  Of  m&nklnd. 
A^in, 

Th'  SdT«nt'r5us  b&r5n  thd  bright  locks  idmlr'd. 

Let  it  be  pronounced  short,  and  it  reduces  the  melody  almost  to 
aothing:  better  so  however  than  &Ise  quantity.  In  the  following 
examples  we  perceive  tbs  same  defect : 


And  old  impertinenoe  II  expel  by  new 
"With  f  arying  Tanities  U  from  eVry  part 
Lore  in  tlieae  laybrintlu  I  his  alaTes  detains 
New  atraCagemi  Q  the  radiant  lo^  to  gain 
der  eyes  half  lang;cii8hing  I  half  drown'd  in  tears 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  U  that  caus'd  his  pain 
Passions  like  elements  D  though  born  to  fight. 

The  mat  variety  of  melody  conspicuous  in  English  verse,  arises 
chiefly  mm  the  pauses  and  accents ;  which  are  of  greater  impoit- 
ance  than  is  commonly  thought     There  is  a  degree  of  intricac]r  in 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  a  distinct 
view  of  it:  but  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  difficulties  after  we  are  en- 
gaged    The  pause,  which  paves  the  way  to  the  accent,  oflfers  itself 
first  to  our  examination ;  and  from  a  very  short  trial,  the  following 
&cts  will  be  veri6ed.     1st,  A  line  admits  but  one  capital  pause.  2d, 
In  different  lines,  we  find  this  pause  after  the  fourth  nrllabie,  after 
the  fifth,  after  the  sixth,  and  after  the  seventh.     These  four  places  of 
the  pause  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  dividing  Englirii  heroic  Unes  into 
four  kinds ;  and  I  warli  the  reader  beforehand,  that  unless  he  attend 
to  this  distinction,  he  cannot  have  any  just  notion  of  the  richness  and 
variety  of  English  versification,     {^ch  kind  or  order  has  a  melody 
peculiar  to  itself,  readily  distinguishable  by  a  good  ear :  and  I  am 
not  without  hopes  to  make  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity  sufficiently 
evident.    It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pause  cannot 
be  made  indifferently  at  any  of  the  places  mentioned :  it  is  the  sense 
that  regulates  the  pause,  as  will  be  seen  afterward ;  and  consequently, 
it  is  the  sense  that  determines  of  what  order  every  line  must  be: 
there  can  be  but  one  capital  musical  pause  in  a  line ;  and  that  pause 
ought  to  coincide,  if  possible,  with  a  pause  in  the  sense,  in  order  thst 
the  sound  may  accord  with  the  sense. 

What  is  said  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  each  sort  or 
order.     And  first  of  the  pause  after  the  fourth  syllable : 

Back  through  the  paths  U  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran. 

Again, 

Profhse  of  bliss  n  and  pregnant  with  deligfaL  ' 

After  the  5th: 

So  when  an  angel  II  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  U  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

After  the  6th : 

Speed  the  aoft  inteKOurae  R  from  tool  to  soul 

Again, 

Then  from  his  dosing  eyes  II  thy  form  shall  pait. 

After  the  7th: 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  0  where  to  rage. 
A^b. 

And  in  the  smooth  description  I  mormor  still. 
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Besides  the  capital  pause  now  mentioDed,  inferior  pauses  will  be 
discoTered  by  a  nice  ear.  Of  these  there  are  eommouly  two  in  each 
line :  one  before  the  capital  pause,  and  one  after  it.  The  former 
comes  invariably  after  the  first  long  syllable,  whether  the  line  begin 
with  a  long  syllable  or.  a  short  one.  The  other  in  its  varietv  imi- 
tates the  capital  pause :  in  some  lines  it  comet  after  the  6th  syllable, 
in  some  after  the  7th,  and  in  some  after  the  8th.  Of  these  semi- 
pauses  take  the  following  examples. 

1st  and  8th : 

Led  I  throngh  a  sad  D  Tsriety  |  of  wo. 
Ist  and  7th : 

StiU  I  on  that  braait  I  easmor'd  1  let  me  lis; 
2d  and  8th: 

From  storms  |  a  shelter  R  and  firom  heat  |  a  shadai 
2d  and  6th : 

Let  wealth  |  let  honor  0  wait  |  the  wedded  dame. 

2d  and  7th: 

Abore  |  all  pain  P  all  passion  |  and  all  pride. 

Even  from  these  few  examples  it  appears,  that  the  place  of  the 
last  semipause,  like  that  of  the  full  pause,  is  directed  in  a  good  raea- 
BQre  by  the  sense.  Its  proper  place  with  respect  to  the  melody  is 
after  the  eighth  syllable,  so  as  to  finish  the  line  with  an  Iambus  div 
tinctly  pronounced,  which,  by  a  long  syllable  after  a  short,  is  a 
preparation  for  rest :  but  sometimes  it  comes  after  the  6th,  and  some- 
times after  the  7th  syllabic,  in  order  to  avoid  a  pause  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  or  between  two  words  intimately  connected ;  and  so  ftir 
melodv  is  justly  sacrificed  to  sense. 

In  discoursing  of  Hexameter  verse,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  a  full  pause  ought  never  to  divide  a  word :  such  licence  deviates 
too  far  from  the  coincidence  that  ought  to  be  between  the  pauses  of 
aense  and  of  melody.  The  sdme  rule  must  obtain  in  an  English 
line;  and  we  shall  support  reason  by  experiments : 

A  noble  superlifluity  it  craves 
Abhor,  a  perpelltuity  should  stand. 

Are  these  lines  distinguishable  from  prose  ?  Scarcelvi  I  think. 

The  same  rule  is  not  applicable  to  a  semipause,  which  being  short 
and  fiiint,  is  not  sensibly  disagreeable  when  it  divides  a  word: 

Relentlless  walls  II  whose  darksome  round  |  contains 
For  her  |  white  virgins  11  hyme|nenls  sing 
In  these  |  deep  solitudes  II  and  aw|ful  cells. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  melody  here  suffers 
ID  some  degree :  a  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  without  any  rest 
between  its  component  syllables :  a  semipause  that  bends  to  this  rule, 
is  scarcely  perceived. 

The  capital  pause  is  so  essential  to  the  melody,  that  one  cannot  be 
too  nic^  in  the  choice  of  its  place,  in  order  to  have  it  clear  and  d*a- 
26 
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tinct  It  cannot  be  in  better  edmpany  tban  with  a  panse  in  tbe 
sense;  and  if  tbe  sense  require  but  a  comma  after  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  sjliable,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  musical  pause.  Bui 
to  make  such  coincidence  essential,  would  cramp  versification  too 
much ;  and  we  have  experience  for  our  authority,  that  there  may  be 
a  pause  in  the  melody  where  the  sense  requires  none.  We  must 
not,  however,  in^igine,  that  a  musical  pause  may  come  after  any 
word  indifilerently :  some  wo^ds,  like  syllables  of  tne  same  word,  are 
so  intimately  connected,  as  not  to  bear  a  separation  even  by  a  pause. 
The  separating^,  for  example,  of  a  substantive  from  its  article  would 
be  harsn  and  unpleasant :  witness  the  following  line,  which  caoDOt 
be  pronounced  with  a  pause  as  marked. 

If  Ddia  iinile,  the  P  flow'n  begin  to  spring.   * 

But  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  following  manner, 

If  Delia  smile,  II  the  flow'n  begin  to  spring. 

If  then  it  be  not  a  matter  of  indifference  where  to  make  the  pause, 
there  ought  to  be  rules  for  determining  what  words  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  pause,  and  what  are  incapable  of  such  separation.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  ascertain  these  rules ;  not  chiefly  for  their  utility,  but  in 
order  to  unfold  some  latent  principles,  that  tend  to  regulate  our  taste 
even  where  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  them :  and  to  that  end.  the 
method  that  appears  the  most  promising,  is  to  run  over  the  .verbal 
relations,  beginning  with  the  most  intimate.  The  first  that  prehears 
itself  is  that  of  adjective  and  substantive,  being  the  relation  of  sub- 
ject and  quality,  the  most  intimate  of  all :  and  with  respect  to  such 
intimate  companions,  the  question  is,  whether  they  can  bear  to  be 
separated  by  a  pause.  What  occurs  is,  that  a  quality  cannot  eiist 
independent  of  a  subject ;  nor  are  they  separable  even  in  iniagioa 
tion,  because  they  make  parts  of  the  same  idea :  and  for  that  reason. 
with  respect  to  melody  as  well  as  sense,  it  must  be  disagreeable,  to 
bestow  upon  the  adjective  a  sort  of  independent  existence,  by  inter- 
jecting a'  pause  between  it  and  its  substantive.  I  cannot  therefore 
approve  the  following  lines,  nor  any  of  the  sprt  j  for  to  my  taste 
they  are  harsh  and  unpleasant 

Of  thousand  bright  H  inhabitants  of  air 
The  sprites  of  fiery  II  termagants  inflame 
The  rest,  his  many-coloor'd  U  robe  conceal'd 
The  same,  his  ancient  II  personage  to  deck 
EVn  here,  where  frozen  II  Chastity  retires 
I  sit,  with  sad  B  civility,  I  read 
Back  to  my  native  II  moderation  slide 
Or  shall  we  ev'ry  II  decency  eonfirand 
Time  was,  a  sober  II  Englishman  would  knoA 
And  place,  on  good  II  security,  his  gold 
Taste,  that  eternal  II  wanderer,  which  flies 
But  ere  the  tenth  H  revolving  day  was  nm 
First  let  the  JQst  H  equivalent  he  paxl. 
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Qo^  tbwi  thf  florth-bom  I  Mymideci*    dni  htm 
Huts  to  the  fierce  I  Aehillet'  tent  (he  enei) 
AH  but  the  erer-wakeftil  I  eyes  of  JoTe 
Voor  own  resietlesa  11  eloquence  employ. 

I  hare  upon  thia  article  multiplied  exampleil  that  in  a  caae  where  1 
have  the  imiafortane  to  dialike  what  paaees  current  in  practice,  erery 
man  apon  the  spot  may  judge  by.  hia  own  taate.  And  to  laate  I 
appeal ;  lor  though  the  foregoing  reasoning  appears  to  me  just,  it  i% 
however,  too  subtle  to  afford  conyiction  in  opposition  to  taste. 

Considering  this  matter  superficially,  one  might  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  it  must  be  the  same,  whether  the  adjective  go  first,  which  is  the 
natural  order,  or  the  substantive,  which  is  indulged  by  the  laws  of 
inversion.  But  we  soon  discover  this  to  be  a  mistake :  color,  for 
example,  cannot  be  conceived  independent  of  the  surfi&ce  colored ; 
but  a  tree  may  be  conceived,  as  growing  in  a  certain  spot,  as  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  as  spreading  its  extended  branches  all  around, 
without  ever  thinking  of  its  color.  In  a  word,  a  subject  may  be 
considered  with  some  of  its  Qualities  independent  of  others ;  thouffh 
we  cannot  form  an  image  of  any  single  quality  independent  of  the 
subject  Thus  then  though  an  adjective  named  first  oe  inseparable 
from  the  substantive,  the  proposition  does  not  reciprocate :  an  image 
can  be  formed  of  the  substantive  independent  of  the  adjective ;  and 
for  that  reason,  they  may  be  separated  by  a  pause,  when  the  sub 
stantive  takes  the  lead. 

For  thee  the  fiitet  11  severely  kind  ordain 

And  eurs'd  with  hearts  II  unknowing  how  to  yieU. 

The  verb  and  adverb  are  precisely  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
substantive  and  adjective.  An  adverb,  which  modifies  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb,  is  not  separable  from  the  verb  even  in  imagi- 
nation ]  and  therefore  I  must  also  give  up  the  following  lines : 

And  which  it  much  If  becomes  yon  to  forget 
'Tis  one  thing  madly  II  to  disperse  my  store. 

But  an  action  may  be  conceived  with  some  of  its  modifications, 
leaving  out  others ;  precisely  as  a  subject  may  be  conceived  with 
some  of  its  qualities,  leaving  out  others:  and,  therefore,  when  by 
inversion  the  verb  is  first  introduced,  it  has  no  bad  effect  to  interject 
a  pause  between  it  and  the  adverb  that  follows.  This  may  be  done 
at  the  close  of  a  line,  where  the  pause  is  at  least  as  full  as  that  is 
which  divides  the  line : 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  Prince  advancing  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  4^. 

The  agent  and  its  action  come  next,  expressed  in  grammar  by 
the  active  substantive  and  its  verb.  Between  these,  placed  in  their 
natural  order,  there  is  no  difiicuhy  of  interjecting  a  pause:  an  active 
being  is  not  always  in  motion,  and  therefore  it  is  easily  separable  in 
idea  from  its  action:  when  in  a  sentence  the  substantive  takes  the 
lead,  we  know  not  that  action  is  to  follow ;  and  as  rest  roust  precede 
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Uie  commencemeDt  of  motioQ,  this  interval  is  a  pit^ior  oppoitnoity 
for  a  paasa 

But  when  by  inversion  the  verb  is  placed  first,  is  it  lawful  to 
s^rate  it  by  a  pause  from  the  active  substantive  ?  I  answer.  No ; 
because  an  action  is  not  an  idea  separable  from  the  agent,  more  than 
a  quality  from  the  subject  to  which  it  belongs.  Two  lines  of  the 
first  rate  for  beauty,  have  always  appeared  to  me  ezcepiionable, 
upon  account  of  the  pause  thus  inteijected  between  the  Tern  and  the 
consequent 'substantiTO ;  and  I  have  now  discovered  a  reason  to 
support  my  taste : 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awftd  cells, 

VHiere  hearnly  pensiTe  II  Contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever  musing  U  Melancholy  nigns. 

The  point  of  the  greatest  delicacy  regards  the  active  verb  and  the 
passive  substantive  placed  in  their  natural  order.  On  the  one  hand. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  these  words  signify  things  which  are  not 
separable  in  idea.  Killing  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  being 
that  is  put  to  death,  nor  painting  without  a  surface  iipon  which  the 
colors  are  spread.  On  the  other  hand,  an  action  and  the  thing  on 
which  it  is  exerted,  are  not,  like  subject  and  quality,  united  in  one 
individual  objec*-  the  active  substantive  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  which  is  passive ;  and  they  are  connected  by  one  circumstance 
only,  that  the  action  of  the  former  is  exerted  upon  the  latter.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  take  the  action  to  pieces,  and  to  consider  it  first 
with  relation  to  the  agent,  and  next  with  relation  to  the  patient 
But  after  all,  so  intimately  connected  are  the  parts  of  the  thought, 
that  it  requires  an  effort  to  make  a  separation  even  for  a  moment : 
the  subtilizing  to  such  a  degree  is  not  agreeable,  especially  in  works 
of  imagination.  The  best  poets,  however,  taking  advantage  of  this 
subtlety,  scruple  not  to  separate,  by  a  pause,  an  active  verb  from  the 
thing  upon  which  it  is  exerted.  Such  pauses  in  a  long  work  may 
be  indulged ;  but  taken  singly,  they  certainly  are  not  agreeable; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  following  examples : 

The  peer  now  spreads  II  the  glitt'ring  forfez  wide 

La  ever  sully'd  II  the  fair  face  of  light 

Repaired  to  search  II  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen 

Nothing,  to  make  II  Philosophy  thy  friend 

ShouU  chance  to  make  11  the  well  dress'd  rabl>le  stare 

Or  cross,  to  plunder  II  provinces,  the  main 

These  madmen  ever  hurt  II  the  church  or  stale 

How  shall  we  fill  n  a  library  with  wit 

IVhat  better  teach  II  a  foreigner  the  tongue 

Sure,  if  I  spare  D  the  minister,  no  rules 
Of  honour  oind  me,  not  to  maul  liis  tools. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  passive  substantive  is  by  inversion 
first  named,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  interjecting  a  pause  between  it 
>md  the  verb,  more  than  when  tho  acti%e  substantive  is  first  named. 
The  same  reason  holds  in  both,  that  thauf^h  a  verb  cannot  be  sepa- 
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rated  in  idea  from  the  substantiTo  which  goreniB  it,  and  seaTcely 
Trom  the  substantiye  it  governs ;  yet  a  subetantive  may  always  he 
coDceived  independent  of  the  verb:  when  the  paMtve  fubstantive  ia 
introduced  before  the  verb,  we  know  not  that  an  action  is  to  be 
«xerted  upon  it :  therefore  we  may  rest  till  the  action  commences. 
^or  the  sake  of  illustration  take  the  following  examples: 

Shrines !  where  their  vig^  H  pale-ejr'd  virpne  keep 
Soon  as  thy  lettera  II  trembling  I  unclose 
No  happier  task  11  these  faded  eyes  pussue. 

What  is  said  about  the  pause,  leads  to  a  general  observation,  that 
me  natural  order  of  placing  the  active  substantive  and  its  verb,  is 
more  friendly  to  a  pause  than  the  inverted  order ;  but  that  in  all  the 
other  connections,  inversion  affords  a  far  better  opportunity  for  a 
Dause.  And  hence  one  great  advantage  of  blank  verse  over  rhyme ; 
it3  privilege  of  inversion  giving  it  a  much  greater  choice  of  pauses 
than  can  be  had  in  the  natural  order  of  arrangement. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  slighter  connections,  which  shall  be  dis- 
cussed in  one  general  article.  Words  connected  by  conjunctiona 
and  prepositions  admit  freely  a  pause  between  them,  which  will  be 
clear  from  the  following  instances : 

Assume  what  sexes  11  and  what  shape  they  please 
The  light  militia  11  of  the  lower  sky. 

Connecting  particles  were  invented  to  unite  in  a  period  two  sub- 
stances signifying  things  occasionally  united  in  the  thought,  but 
which  have  no  natural  union:  and  between  two  things  not  only 
separable  in  idea,  but  recRly  distinct,  the  mind,  for  the  sake  of 
melody,  cheerfully  admits  by  a  pause  a  momentary  disjunction  of 
their  occasional  union. 

One  capital  branch  of  the  subject  is  still  upon  hand,  to  which  I 
am  directed  by  what  is  just  now  said.  It  concerns  those  parts  of 
speech  which  singly  represent  no  idea,  and  which  become  not  sig- 
nificant till  they  are  joined  to  other  words.  I  mean  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  articles,  and  such  like  accessories,  passing  under  the 
name  of  particles.  Upon  these  the  question  occurs,  whether  they 
can  be  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  words  that  make  them  sign  in- 
cant?  Whether,  for  example,  in  the  following  lines,  the  separation 
of  the  accessory  preposition  from  the  principal  substantive  be  accord* 
ing  to  rule  ? 

The  goddess  with  11  a  discontented  air 

And  heightened  by  ii  the  diamond's  circling  rays 

When  victims  at  II  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay 

So  take  it  in  II  the  very  words  of  Creech 

An  ensign  of  II  the  delegates  of  Jove 

Two  ages  o'er  11  his  native  realm  he  reign'd 

While  angels  with  II  their  silver  wings  o'ershade. 

Or  the  separation  of  the  conjunction  from  the  word  that  is  connected 
by  it  with  the  antecedent  word : 
26» 
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TahliylMiifl  and  I  EorybatM  the  good 
|t  will  be  obrioua  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
<ipon  objects  naturally  connected,  is  not  applicable  to  words  which 
of  themselves  are  mere  ciphers :  we  must,  therefore,  hate  recourse 
to  some  other  principle  for  solving  the  present  question.  These 
particles  out  of  their  place  are  totally  insignificant:  to  give  them  i 
meaning,  they  must  be  joined  to  certain  words ;  and  the  necessity 
of  this  junction,  together  with  custom,  forms  an  artificial  connection 
that  has  a  strong  influence  upon  the  mind ;  it  cannot  bear  even  a 
momentary  separation,  which  destroys  the  sense,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  contradictory  to  practice.  Another  circumstance  tends  still 
more  to  make  this  separation  disagreeable  in  lines  of  the  first  and 
third  order,  that  it  bars  the  accent,  which  will  be  explained  after- 
ward, in  treating  of  the  accent 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  that  pause  only  which  divides  the 
line.  We  proceed  to  the  pause  that  concludes  the  line ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  the  same  rules  are  applicable  to  both  ?  This 
roust  be  answered  by  making  a  distinction.  In  the  first  line  of  a 
couplet,  the  concluding  pause  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  pause 
that  divides  the  line ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  rules  are  applicable  to 
1>oth  equally.  The  concluding  pause  of  the  couplet  is  in  a  different 
condition :  it  resembles  greatly  the  concluding  pause  in  an  Hex- 
ameter line.  Both  of  them  indeed  are  so  remarkable,  that  they 
never  can  be  graceful,  unless  where  they  accompany  a  pause  in  the 
sense.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  couplet  ought  always  to  be  finished 
with  some  close  in  the  sense  *  if  not  a  point,  at  least  a  comma.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  rule  is  selaom  transgressed.  In  Pope's  works,  I 
find  very  few  deviations  from  the  rule.  Take  the  following  in- 
stances: 


Another : 


Nothing  is  foreign  :  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  aJI-eztending,  alt-preseiring  soul 
Connects  each  b^ng 

To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flow*rs, 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  show'rs 
A  brighter  wash  —- » 


I  add,  with  respect  to  pauses  in  general,  that  supposing  the  con- 
nection to  be  so  slender  as  to  admit  a  pause,  it  follows  not  that  a 
pause  may  in  every  such  case  be  admitted.  There  is  one  rule  to 
which  every  other  ought  to  bend,  that  the  sense  must  never  be 
wounded  or  obscured  by  the  music ;  and  upon  that  account  I  con- 
demn the  followmg  lines : 

Ulysses,  first  II  in  public  cares,  she  found 
And, 

Who  rising,  high  It  th*"  imperial  sceptre  rais'd. 

With  respect  to  inversion,  it  appears,  both  from  reason  ano  ex 
periments,  that  many  words  which  cannot  bear  a  separation  in  theii 
natural  order,  admit  a  pause  when  inverted.  And  it  may  be  added, 
that  when  two  words,  or  two  members  of  a  sentence,  in  their  natural 
order,  can  be  separated  by  a  pause,  such  separation  can  never  be 
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amiss  m  an  inverted  order.  An  inrerted  period,  which  deriates  from 
the  natural  train  of  ideas,  requires  to  be  marked  in  some  measure 
even  by  pauses  in  the  sense,  that  the  parts  may  be  iistinctly  known. 
Take  the  following  examples : 

As  with  eoU  Ups  n  I  kiM'd  the  nerad  Tmi 
With  other  beauties  I  ehaim  my  paitial  eyes 
Fun  in  my  view  R  eet  all  the  bright  abode 
With  words  like  these  I  the  troops  Ulyasee  rai'd 
Back  to  th'  assembly  roll  il  the  thronging  train 
Not  for  their  grief  P  the  Gveeian  hoot  I  blame. 

The  same  tvhere  the  separation  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  firil  lino 

of  the  couplet: 

For  spirits,  fined  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease, 
Ansnmn  what  sexee  and  what  shapes  they  plesse. 

The  pause  is  tolerable  even  at  the  close  of  the  couplet,  for  the 
reason  just  now  suggested,  that  inverted  members  require  some 
slight  pause  in  the  sense : 

'Twas  where  the  plane  tree  spreads  its  shades  around : 
The  altan  heav'd ;  .and  from  the  crambling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  ihot. 

Thus  a  train  of  reasoning  has  insensibly  led  us  to  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  musical  pause,  very  different  from  those  in  the 
first  section,  concerning  the  separating  by  a  circumstance  of  words 
intimately  connected.  One  would  conjecture,  that  wherever  words 
are  separable  by  interjecting  a  circumstance,  they  should  be  equally 
separable  by  interjecting  a  pause :  but,  upon  a  more  narrow  inspec- 
tion, the  appearance  of  analogy  vanishes.  This  will  be  evident 
from  considering,  that  a  pause  m  the  sense  distinguishes  the  difier- 
ent  members  of  a  period  from  each  other;  whereas,  when  two 
words  of  the  same  member  are  separated  by  a  circumstance,  all  the 
three  make  still  but  one  member ;  and  therefore  that  words  may  be 
separated  by  an  interjected  circumstance,  though  these  words  are 
Bot  separated  by  a  pause  in  the  sense.  This  sets  the  matter  in  a 
clear  light;  for,  as  observed  above,  a  musical  pause  is  intimately 
connected  with  a  pause  in  the  sense,  and  ought,  as  hr  as  possible, 
to  be  governed  by  it :  particularly  a  musical  pause  ought  never  to 
be  placed  where  a  pause  is  excluded  by  the  sense ;  as,  for  example, 
between  the  adjective  and  following  substantive,  which  make  parts 
of  the  same  idea ;  and  still  less  between  a  particle  and  the  word  that 
makes  it  significant. 

Abstracting  at  present  from  the  peculiarity  of  melody  arising 
from  the  different  pauses,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  in  general, 
that  they  introduce  into  our  verse  no  slight  degree  of  variety.  A 
number  of  uniform  lines  having  all  the  same  pause,  are  extremely 
fetiguing;  which  is  remarkable  in  French  versification.  This 
imperfection  will  be  discerned  by  a  fine  ear  even  in  the  shortest  suc- 
cession, and  becomes  intolerable  in  a  long  poem.     Pope  e;tcels  in  the 
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variety  of  his  molody ;  which,  if  difierent  kinds  can  he  compared,  is 
indeed  no  less  perfect  than  that  of  Yirgii. 

From  what  is  last  said,  there  ought  to  he  one  exception.  Uni- 
formity in  the  memhers  of  a  thought  demands  equal  uniformity  io 
the  verbal  members  which  express  that  thought  When  tlierefore 
resembling  objects  or  things  are  expressed  in  a  plurality  of  veiw- 
lines,  these  lines  in  their  structure  ought  to  be  as  uni&rm  as  possible; 
and  the  pauses  in  particular  ought  all  of  them  to  havtf  tne  same 
place.     Take  the  following  examples  : 


Again 


By  foreigii  handa  n  thy  dying  eyes  were  dos'd, 
By  foreign  hande  II  thy  decent  limbe  oompos'd. 
By  foreign  hands  B  thy  humble  grave  adom'd. 

Bright  as  the  san  D  her  eyta  the  gazers  strike; 
And,  like  the  sun,  II  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Speaking  of  Nature,  or  the  Qod  of  Nature: 

Warms  in  the  sun  H  refreshes  in  the  breexe. 
Glows  in  the  stars  11  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  throne^  all  life  11  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  unmrided  U  operates  unspent. 

Pauses  will  detain  us  longer  than  was  foreseen ;  for  the  subject  is 
not  yet  exhausted.  It  is  laid  down  above,  that  English  heroic  verse 
admits  no  more  than  four  capital  pauses ;  and  that  the  capital  pause 
of  every  line  is  determined  by  the  sense  to  be  after  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  the  sixth,  or  seventh  syllabla  That  this  doctrine  holds  true 
as  far  as  melody  alone  is  concerned,  will  be  testified  by  every  good 
ear.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit,  that  this  rule  may  be  varied  where 
the  sense  or  expression  requires  a  variation,  and  that  so  &r  the 
melody  may  justly  be  sacrificed.  Examples  accordingly  are  not 
unfrequent,  in  Milton  especially,  of  the  capital  pause  being  after  the 
first,  the  second,  or  the  third  sellable.  And  that  this  license  mav 
be  taken,  even  gracefully,  when  it  adds  vigor  to  the  expression,  will 
be  clear  from  the  following  example.  Pope,  in  his  translation  of 
Homer,  describes  a  rock  broke  ofT  from  a  mountain,  and  hnrliog  to 
the  plain,  in  the  following  words : 

From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds ; 
StiU  gathering  force,  it  smokes ;  and  uzg*d  amain, 
Whins,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain; 
There  stops.  II  So  Hector.    Their  whole  force  he  proVd, 
Resistless  when  he  rag'd ;  and  when  he  stopt,  unmoved. 

In  the  penult  line,  the  proper  place  of  the  musical  pause  is  at  the  end 

of  the  nfth  syllaUe ;  but  it  enlivens  the  expression  by  its  coiocideoce 

with  that  of  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second  syllable :  stopping 

short  before  the  usual  pause  in  the  melody,  aids  the  impression  thai 

is  made  by  the  description  of  the  stone's  stopping  short ;  and  what 

is  lost  to  the  melody  by  this  artifice,  is  more  than  compensated  by 

the  force  that  is  added  to  the  description.     Milton  maices  a  happy 

use  of  thia  license :  witness  the  following  examples  firom  his  Para- 
dis0  Last : 
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-Thna  with  the  year 


SeasoRi  Rtum,  but  not  to  me  leUinw 

Day  il  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mortt. 

Celeetial  voieei  to  the  midnightrair 
Soke  U  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 

And  OTer  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook  II  but  deUiy'd  to  strike.  * 


-And  wikl  uproar 


Stood  rul*d  II  stood  Tast  infinitude  eonfin'd. 


>And  haid*ning  in  his  strength 


GHories  H  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force. 

From  his  slack  hand  the  earland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd  II  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 

Of  unessential  night,  receives  him  next, 
Wide  gaping  II  and  with  utter  loss  of  being, 
Threatens  hmi,  Ac. 


-For  now  the  thought 


Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 

Torments  him  U  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyeB,  Ac 

If  we  consider  the  foregoing  passages  with  respect  to  melody 
singly,  the  pauses  are  undoubtedly  out  of  their  proper  place ;  but 
being  united  with  those  of  the  sense,  they  enforce  the  expression, 
and  enliven  it  greatly ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  observed, 
the  beauty  of  expression  is  communicated  to  the  sound,  which  by 
a  natural  deception,  makes  even  the  melody  appear  more  perfect 
than  if  the  musical  pauses  were  regular. 

To  explain  the  rules  of  accenting,  two  general  observations  must 
be  premised.  The  first  is,  that  accents  have  a  double  effect:  they 
contribute  to  the  melody,  by  giving  it  air  and  spirit ;  they  contribute 
no  less  to  the  sense,  by  distinguishing  important  words  from  others** 
These  two  effects  never  can  be  separated,  without  impairing  the 
concord  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  thought  and  the  melody :  an 
accent,  for  example,  placed  on  a  low  word,  has  the  ef&ct  to  burlesque 
it,  by  giving  it  an  unnatural  elevation  ;  and  the  injury  thus  done  to 
the  sense  does  not  rest  there,  for  it  seems  also  to  injure  the  melody. 
Let  us  only  reflect  what  a  ridiculous  figure  a  particle  must  make 
with  an  accent  or- emphasis  put  upon  it — a  particle  that  of  itself  has 
no  meaning,  and  that  serves  only,  like  cement,  to  unite  words  sig- 
nificant The  other  general  observation  is,  that  a  word  of  whatever 
Dumber  of  syllables,  is  not  accented  upon  more  than  one  of  thenL 
The  reason  is,  that  the  object  is  set  in  its  best  light  by  a  single  accent, 
so  as  to  make  more  than  one  unnecessary  for  the  sense :  and  if 
another  be  added,  it  must  be  for  the  sound  merely ;  which  would  be 
a  transgression  of  the  foregoing  rule,  by  separating  a  musical  accent 
from  that  which  is  requisite  for  the  sense. 

Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  observations,  the  doctrine  of 

accenting  English  heroic  verse  is  extremely  simple.    la  the  first 

place,  accenting  is  confined  to  the  long  syllables;  for  a  short  svlla- 

ble  is  not  capable  of  an  accent     In  the  next  place,  as  the  melody  is 

•  An  aeceot  considered  with  ro8p*.>ct  to  sense  is  termed  evtpkatU, 
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enriched  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  aceenta,  erery  word  that  has 
a  long  syllable  may  be  accented ;  unless  the  sense  interpose,  which 
rejects  the  accentmg  of  a  word  that  makes  no  figure  by  its  signifi- 
cation. According  to  this  rule,  a  line  may  admit  five  accents— «  case 
by  no  means  rare. 

But  supposing  every  long  syllable  to  be  accented^  there  is,  in  every 
line,  one  accent  that  makes  a  greater  figure  than  the  rest,  being  that 
which  precedes  the  capital  pause.  It  is  distinguished  into  two 
kinds ;  one.  that  is  immediately  before  the  pause,  and  one  that  is 
divided  from  the  pause  by  a  short  syllable.  The  former  belongs  to 
lines  of  the  first  and  third  order ;  the  latter  to  those  of  the  second 
and  fourth.     Examples  of  the  first  kind : 

Smooth  flow  the  w&yes  II  the  sephyn  gently  play, 
Belinda  tmtl*d  II  and  all  the  wond  was  gay. 

_  • 

He  rais'd  his  azure  wind  il  and  thus  began. 

Examples  of  the  other  kind : 

There  lav  three  giLrters  P  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  tr6p&e8  11  of  his  fonner  loves. 

Our  humble  prdvinee  II  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pliasing  N  though  less  glorions  can. 

And  hew  triumphal  &rches  H  to  the  ground 

These  accents  make  different  impressions  on  the  mind,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  following  speculation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may 
be  safely  pronounced  a  capital  defect  in  the  composition  of  verse,  to 
put  a  low  word,  incapable  of  an  accent,  in  the  place  where  this  accent 
should  be :  this  bars  the  accent  altogether ;  than  which  I  know  do 
fitult  more  subversive  of  the  melody,  if  it  be  not  the  barring  oi  a 
pause  altogether.  I  may  add  affirmatively,  that  no  single  circum- 
stance contributes  more  to  the  energy  of  verse,  than  to  put  an  import- 
ant word  where  the  accent  should  be,  a^word*that  merits  a  peculiar 
emphasis.  To  show  the  bad  effect  of  excluding  the  capital  accent,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  some  instances  given  above,*  where  particles  are 
separated  by  a  pause  from  the  capital  words  that  make  tnem  signifi- 
cant ;  and  which  particles  ought,  for  the  sake  of  melody,  to  be 
accented,  were  they  capable  of  an  accent  Add  to  these  the  follow- 
ing instances  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Of  leaving  what  II  is  natural  and  fit  line  448. 

Noi  yet  purg'd  off,  n  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain  L  598. 

No  pardon  vile  II  obscenity  should  find  1. 531. 

When  love  was  all  11  an  easy  monarch's  care  L  537. 

For  *tis  but  half  II  a  judge's  task  to  know  L  66P 

'Tis  not  enough,  U  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join  L  563. 

That  only  makes  il  superior  sense  beloved  L  576. 

Whose  right  it  is,  II  unoensur'd,  to  be  dull  L  590. 

'Tis  best  sometimes,  II  yo^ix  censure  to  restrain.  L  597. 

When  this  firalt  is  at  the  end  of  a  line  that  closes  a  couplet,  it 
leares  not  the  slightest  trace  of  melody : 

•  Pages  306, 309 
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Bol  of  this  ftvflM  tlM  bearings,  and  tlie  tka,  \ 

The  ftrong  oonnectioiis,  nice  dependencies. 

In  a  line  ezpressire  of  what  is  humble  or  dejected,  it  improTes  the 
resemblance  between  the  sound  and  sense  to  exclude  tne  capital 
iccent     This,  to  my  taste,  is  a  beauty  in  the  following  lines. 

In  thSse  deep  sdlitudes  K  and  Awful  cells 

The  poor  inhJUbitant  U  beholds  in  vain. 

To  conclude  this  article,  the  accents  are  not,  like  the  syllables,  con* 
fined  to  a  certain  number :  some  lines  have  no  fewer  than  five,  and 
there  are  lines  that  admit  not  above  one.  This  varieiy,  as  we  have 
seen,  depends  entirely  on  the  different  powers  of  the  component  words: 
particles,  even  where  they  are  long  by  position,  cannot  be  accented ; 
and  polysyllables  whatever  space  they  occupy,  admit  but  one  accent 
Polysyllables  have  another  defect,  that  they  generally  exclude  the 
full  pause.  It  is  shown  above,  that  few  polysyllables  can  find  place 
in  the  construction  of  English  verse ;  ana  here  are  reasons  for  ezcla* 
ding  them,  could  they  find  place. 

I  am  now  ready  to  fulfil  a  promise  concerning  the  four  sorts  of 
lines  that  enter  into  English  heroic  verse.  That  these  have,  each  of 
them,  a  peculiar  melody  distinguishable  by  a  good  ear,  I  ventured  to 
suggest,  and  promised  also  to  account  for  it :  and  though  the  subject 
is  extremely  delicate,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  making  good  my  en- 
gagement But  first,  by  way  of  precaution,  I  warn  the  candid  reader 
not  to  expect  this  peculiarity  of  modulation  in  every  instance  The 
reason  why  it  is  not  always  perceptible  has  been  mentioned  more 
than  once,  that  the  thought  and  expression  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  melody ;  so  great,  as  in  many  instances  to  make  the  poorest 
melody  pass  for  rich  and  spirited.  This  consideration  matces  me 
insist  upon  a  concession  or  two  that  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable: 
first,  that  the  experiment  be  tried  upon  lines  equal  with  respect  to 
the  thought  and  expression ;  for  otherwise  one  may  easily  be  misled 
io  judging  of  the  melody :  and  next,  that  these  fines  be  regularly 
accented  before  the  pause ;  for  upon  a  matter  abundantly  refined  in 
itself  I  would  not  willingly  be  embarrassed  with  faulty  and  irregular 
lines. 

These  preliminaries  adjusted,  I  begin  with  some  general  observa- 
tions, that  will  save  repeating  the  same  thinff  over  and  over  upon 
e^rery  example.  And  first,  an  accent  succeeded  by  a  pause,  as  in 
lines  of  the  first  and  third  order,  makes  a  much  greater  figure  than 
where  the  voice  goes  on  without  a  stop.  The  fact  is  so  certain,  that 
no  person  who  has  an  ear  can  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  that  accent 
from  others.  Nor  have  we  fiir  to  seek  for  the  efficient  cause :  the 
elevation  of  an  accenting  tone  produces  in  the  mind  a  similar  eleva- 
tion, which  continues  during  the  pause  ;*  but  where  the  pause  is  sepa- 

*  Heaee  the  liveliQess  of  the  French  language  as  to  sound,  above  the  English; 
(he  last  syllable  in  the  fonner  beine  generaUy  long^  and  acoented,  the  long  syllable 
in  the  latter  being  generally  as  far  back  in  the  word  as  possible,  and  often  with  an 
accent.  For  this  dtflferenee  1  find  no  cause  so  probable  as  temperament  and  dis- 
position ;  the  French  being  brisk  and  liTely,  the  English  sedate  and  reserved :  and 
ihis,  if  it  hold,  is  a  pre^ant  instance  of  a  resemblance  between  the  character  of  a 
people  and  that  of  their  language. 
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rated  firom  the  accent  by  a  short  syllable,  as  in  lines  of  the  second  and 
fourth  order,  the  impression  made  by  the  accent  is  more  slight  when 
there  is  no  stop,  and  the  eleyation  of  the  accent  is  gone  in  a  moment 
by  the  fiilling  of  the  voice  in  pronoancing  the  short  syllable  that 
IcmIows.     The  pause  also  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  position  of  the 
accent     In  lines  of  the  first  and  third  order,  the  close  conjunction 
of  the  accent  and  pause,  occasions  a  sudden  stop  without  prepara- 
tion«  which  rouses  the  mind,  and  bestows  on  the  melody  a  spirited 
air.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pause  is  separated  from  the 
accent  by  a  short  syllable,  which  always  happens  in  lines  of  the 
second  and  fourth  order,  the  pause  is  soft  and  gentle :  for  this  shoit 
unaccented  syllable,  succeeding  one  that  is  accented,  must  of  course 
be  pronounced  with  a  falling  voice,  which  naturally  prepares  for  a 
pause ;  and  the  mind  &11s  gently  from-  the  accented  syllable,  and 
slides  into  rest  as  it  were  insensiMy.     Farther,  the  lines  themselves 
derive  different  powers  from  the  position  of  the  pause,  which  will 
thus  appear.     A  pause  after  the  fourth  syllable  divides  the  line  into 
two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  larger  comes  last :  this  circum- 
stance resolving  the  line  into  an  ascending  series,  makes  an  impres- 
sion in  pronouncing  like  that  of  ascending;  and  to  this  impression 
contribute  the  redoubled  effort  in  pronouncing  the  larger  portion. 
which  is  last  in  order.     The  mind  has  a  different  feeling  wnen  the 
pause  succeeds  the  fifth  syllable,  which  divides  the  line  into  two 
equal  parts :  these  parts,  pronounced  with  equal  effort,  are  agreeable 
by  their  uniformity.     A  line  divided  by  a  pause  after  the  sixth  syl 
lable,  makes  an  impression  opposite  to  that  first  mentioned :  being 
divided  into  two  unequal  ponions,  of  which  the  shorter  is  last  in 
order,  it  appears  like  a  slow  descending  series;  and  the  second  por- 
tion being  pronounced  with  less  effort  than  the  first,  the  diminished 
effort  prepares  the  mind  for  rest.     And  this  preparation  for  rest  is 
still  more  sensibly  felt  where  the  pause  is  after  the  seventh  syllablf, 
as  in  lines  of  the  fourth  order. 

To  apply  these  observations  is  an  easy  task.  A  line  of  the  first 
order  is  of  all  the  most  spirited  and  lively:  the  accent,  being  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  pause,  makes  an  illustrious  figure :  the  elevated 
tone  of  the  accent  elevates  the  mind :  the  mind  is  supported  in  its 
elevation  by  the  sudden  unprepared  pause,  which  rouses  and  ani- 
mates :  and  the  line  itself,  representing  by  its  unequal  division  an 
ascending  series,  carries  the  mind  still  higher,  making  an  impres- 
sion similar  to  that  of  going  upward.  The  second  order  has  a 
modulation  sensibly  sweet,  soft,  and  flowing ;  the  accent  is  not  so 
sprightly  as  in  the  former,  because  a  short  syllable  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  pause :  its  elevation,  by  the  same  means,  vanishes 
instantaneously :  the  mind,  by  a  falling  voice,  is  gently  prepared  for 
a  stop :  and  the  pleasure  of  uniformity  from  the  division  of  the  line 
into  two  equal  parts,  is  calm  and  sweet.  The  third  order  has  a 
modulation  not  so  easily  expressed  in  words :  it  in  part  resembles 
the  first  order,  by  the  liveliness  of  an  accent  succeeded  instantly  by 
a  full  pause :  but  then  the  elevation  occasioned  by  this  circumstance, 
is  balanced  in  some  degree  by  the  remitted  effort  in  pronouncing  the 
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second  poTtion,  which  remitted  effort  has  a  tendency  to  reet  Another 
circumstance  diBtinguishes  it  remarkably :  its  capital  accent  comes 
iate,  being  placed  on  the  sixth  syllable:  and  this  circamstance 
bestows  on  it  an  air  of  gravity  and  solemnity.  The  last  order 
resembles  the  second  in  the  mildness  of  its  accent,  and  soAness  of 
its  pause:  it  is  still  more  solemn  than  the  third,  by  the  lateness  of 
its  capital  accent:  it  also  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  third, 
the  tendency  to  rest :  and  by  that  circumstance  is  of  all  the  best 
qualified  for  closing  a  period  in  the  completest  manner. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  different 
orders.  Each  order,  also,  is  distinguished  by  its  final  accent  and 
pause :  the  unequal  division  in  the  first  order,  makes  an  impression 
of  ascending ;  and  the  mind  at  the  close  is  in  the  highest  elevation, 
which  naturally  prompts  it  to  put  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  con- 
cluding syllable,  whetner  by  raising  the  voice  to  a  sharper  tone,  or 
by  expressing  the  word  in  a  fuller  tone.  This  order  accordingly  is 
ot  all  the  least  proper  for  concluding  a  period,  where  a  cadence  is 
proper  and  not  an  accent.  The  second  order  being  destitute  of  the 
impression  of  ascent,  cannot  rival  the  first  order  in  the  elevation  of 
its  concluding  accent,  nor  consequently  in  the  dignity  of  its  conclud- 
ing pause ;  for  these  have  a  mutual  infiuence.  This  order,  however, 
with  respect  to  its  close,  maintains  a  superiority  over  the  third  and 
fourth  orders :  in  these,  the  close  is  more  humble,  being  brought 
down  by  the  impression  of  descent,  and  by  the  remitted  efibrt  in 
pronouncing ;  considerably  in  the  third  order,  and  still  more  consi- 
derably in  the  last  According  to  this  description,  the  concluding 
accents  and  pauses  of  the  four  orders  being  reduced  to  a  scale,  will 
form  a  descending  series  probably  in  an  arithmetical  progression. 

After  what  is  said,  will  it  be  thought  refining  too  much  to  suggest, 
that  the  different  orders  are  qualified  for  different  purposes,  ana  that 
a  poet  of  ffenius  will  naturally  be  led  to  make  a  choice  accordingly? 
I  cannot  think  this  altogether  chimerical.  As  it  appears  to  me,  the 
first  order  is  proper  for  a  sentiment  that  is  bold,  lively,  or  impetuous; 
the  third  order  is  proper  for  what  is  grave,  solemn,  or  lofly;  the 
second  for  what  is  tenner,  delicate,  or  melancholy,  and  in  general 
for  all  the  sympathetic  emotions ;  and  the  last  for  subjects  of  the  same 
kind,  when  tempered  with  any  degree  of  solemnity.  I  do  not  con- 
.end,  that  any  one  order  is  fitted  for  no  other  task  but  that  assigned 
it;  for  at  that  rate,  no  sort  of  melody  would  be  left  for  accompanying 
thoughts  that  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them.  I  only  venture  to 
sttgR^st,  and  I  do  it  with  dimaence,  that  each  of  the  orders  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  certain  subjects,  and  better  qualified  than  the  others 
for  expressing  them.  The  best  way  to  judge  is  by  experiment ;  and 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  a  partial  search,  I  shall  confine  my 
instances  to  a  single  poem,  beginning  with  the 

First  order. 

On  her  whita  breast,  a  spaikling  croM  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  diselose, 
CUiick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  thSse: 
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Wmwon  to  none!  to  aU  ilie  nailes  extaads; 
Oft  &he  rejects^  but  never  once  oifimda. 
Brifht  as  tlie  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike^ 
And,  like  the  son,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graoelQl  eaae,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  l»r  faults,  if  belles  had  fruits  to  hide 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  &11, 
Look  on  her  fiioe,  and  youll  forget  'em  aU. 

Aspr  tftkiUd. 

In  accouotinff  for  the  remarkable  IiTelineas  of  this  passage,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  an  ear,  that  the  melodj 
must  come  in  for  a  share.  The  lines,  all  of  them,  are  of  the  first 
order :  a  very  unusual  circumstance  in  the  author  of  this  poeou  so 
eminent  for  variety  in  his  versification.  Who  can  doubt,  that  be 
has  been  led  by  delicacy  of  taste  to  employ  the  first  order  preferably 
to  the  others? 

Second  order. 

Our  humble  pnyrinoe  ta  to  tend  the  fiur^ 

Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  elorious  care; 

To  save  tlie  powder  from  too  rwfe  a  gale^ 

Nor  let  th'  inunison'd  essences  exhale ; 

To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flow'rs: 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  their  show'is^  As. 


Again: 


Oh,  thoughtless  mortals !  ever  blind  to  fiits^ 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden,  these  honors  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 


Third  order. 


Again: 


To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  qpeciai  note. 
We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat 

Oh  say  what  stranser  cause,  yet  unexplor'd, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  1 


A  plurality  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  would  not  have  a  good  elect 
in  succession ;  because,  by  a  remarkable  tendency  to  rest,  their  pro- 
per office  is  to  close  a  period.  The  reader,  therefore,  must  be  satis- 
fied with  instances  where  this  order  is  mixed  with  others. 


Again: 
Again : 


Again: 


Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heav'n  an  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  last. 

Sled  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codilie^ 

With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  foce. 
He  first  the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case. 


And  this  suggests  Another  experiment,  which  is,  to  set  the  difle 
rent  orders  more  directly  in  opposition,  by  giving  examples  whcjf 
they  are  mixed  in  the  same  passage. 


Again: 


Again: 
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First  and  second  orders 

Sol  through  white  euruins  shot  a  tim'roiu  my, 
And  op'd  thoM  eyes  that  mast  eclipae  tha  day. 

Not  youthfiil  kin^  in  battle  aeiz'd  alive, 
Not  ■eomittl  Tirgins  who  their  charma  aorriTa^ 
Not  ardent  lovera  iobb*d  of  all  their  bliss, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  relbs'd  a  Idas, 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  nnrapenting  die, 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  mantoa's  pinn'd  awry. 
E'er  iSelt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravish'd  bur. 

and  third. 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pagea  and  a  chair. 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  eouftly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Sa&  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  the  darinf  spaik, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dan  1 

With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  firs; 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes, 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize. 

Again: 

Jove's  thunder  roars,  beav'n  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound, 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  tow'rs,  the  ground  gives  way, 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day ! 

Second  and  third. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms,  the  nymph  he  found, 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Again: 

On  her  heav'd  bosom  hung^  her  drooping  head. 
Which  with  a  sigh  she  raised ;  and  thus  she  said. 

Musing  on  the  foregoing  subject,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  all  this 
while  I  have  been  in  a  reverie,  and  whether  the  scene  before  me, 
full  of  objects  new  and  singular,  be  not  mere  fairy-land.  Is  there 
any  truth  in  the  appearance,  or  is  it  wholly  a  work  of  imagination  ? 
We  cannot  doubt  of  its  reality ;  and  we  may  with  assurance  pronounce, 
«hat  great  is  the  merit  of  English  heroic  verse :  for  though  unifor- 
mity prevails  in  the  arrangement,  in  the  equality  of  the  lines,  and  in 
•he  resemblance  of  the  final  sounds ;  variety  is  still  more  conspica- 
30S  in  the  pauses  and  in  the  accents,  which  are  diversified  in  a 
surprising  mani^er.  Of  the  beauty  that  results  from  a  due  mixtare 
of  uniformity  and  variety,*  many  instances  have  already  occurred, 
bnt  none  more  illustrious  than  English  versification  j  however  rude 
it  may  be  in  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  it  is  highly  melodious 
by  its  pauses  and  accents,  so  as  already  to  rival  the  most  perfect 
species  known  in  Greece  or  Rome ;  and  it  is  no  disagreeable  pros- 
pect to  find  it  susceptible  of  still  greater  refinement. 

We  proceed  to  blank  verse,  which  has  so  many  circumstances  in 

•  See.  Chap.  9. 
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common  with  rhyme,  tha^  its  peculiarities  may  he  hronght  within  a 
narrow  compass.  With  respect  to  form,  it  difiers  from  rbjrme  in 
rejecting  the  jingle  of  similar  sounds,  which  purifies  it  from  a 
childish  pleasure.  But  this  improvement  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
what  follov^.  Our  verse  is  extremely  cramped  by  rhyme ;  and  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  blank  verse  is,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  imagination  in  its  boldest  flights.  Rhyme  necessarily  divides 
verse  into  couplets ;  each  couplet  makes  a  complete  musical  period, 
the  parts  of  wnich  are  divided  by  pauses,  and  the  whole  summed 
up  by  a  full  close  at  the  end :  the  melody  begins  anew  with  the 
next  couplet :  and  in  this  manner  a  composition  in  rhyme  proceedi 
couplet  after  couplet.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
correspondence  and  concord  that  ought  to  subsist  between  sound 
and  sense :  from  which  it  is  a  plain  inference,  that  if  a  couplet  be  a 
complete  period  with  regard  to  melody,  it  ought  regularly  to  be  the 
same  with  regard  to  sense.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  support 
such  strictness  of  composition,  licenses  are  indulged,  as  explained 
above ;  which,  however,  must  be  used  with  discretion,  so  as  to  pre 
serve  some  degree  of  concord  between  the  sense  and  the  music: 
there  ought  never  to  be  a  full  close  in  the  sense  but  at  the  end  of  a 
couplet ;  and  there  ought  always  to  be  some  pause  in  the  sense  at 
the  end  of  every  couplet :  the  same  period  as  to  sense  may  be 
extended  througn  several  couplets;  but  each  couplet  ought  to  con 
tain  a  distinct  member,  distinguished  by  a  pause  in  the  sense  as  well 
as  in  the  sound ;  and  the  whole  ought  to  be  closed  with  a  complete 
cadence.*  Rules  such  as  these,  must  confine  rhyme  within  very 
narrow  bounds :  a  thought  of  any  extent,  cannot  be  reduced  within 
its  compass :  the  sense  must  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts,  to 
make  it  square  with  the  curtness  of  the  melody ;  and  beside,  short 
periods  afford  no  latitude  for  inversion. 

I  have  examined  this  point  with  the  stricter  accuracy,  in  order  to 
sive  a  just  notion  of  blank  verse*  and  to  show,  that  a  slight  difiereoce 
m  form  may  produce  a  s^reat  dinerence  in  substance.  Blank  verse 
has  the  same  pauses  and  accents  with  rhyme,  and  a  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  line,  like  what  concludes  the  first  line  of  a  couplet  In 
a  word,  the  rules  of  melody  in  blank  verse,  are  the  same  that  obtain 
with  respect  to  the  first  line  of  a  couplet ;  but  being  disengaged  from 
rhyme,  or  from  couplets,  there  is  access  to  make  every  line  run  into 
another,  precisely  as  to  make  the  first  line  of  a  couplet  run  into 
the  second.  There  must  be  a  musical  pause  at  the  end  of  every 
line;  but  this  pause  is  so  slight  as  not  to  require  a  pause  in  the 
sense :  and  accordingly  the  sense  may  be  carried  on  with  or  without 
pauses,  till  a  period  of  the  utmost  extent  be  completed  by  a  full  close 
both  in  the  sense  and  the  sound :  there  is  no  restraint,  other  than 
that  this  full  close  be  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  and  this  restraint  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  a  coincidence  between  sense  an4 

*  This  rule  ia  quite  neelected  in  French  versification.  Even  Boileau  makes  no 
difficulty,  to  close  one  subject  with  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  and  to  begin  a  new 
subject  with  the  second.  Such  license,  howeyer  sanctioned  by  practwe.  is  uih 
pleasant  by  the  discordance  between  the  pauses  of  the  sense  and  or  the  meiodv 
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soQDd,  which  ought  to  he  aimed  at  in  general,  and  la  indiapenaable 
in  the  case  of  a  full  close,  because  it  has  a  striking  efiect  Hence 
the  fitness  of  blank  verse  for  inversion :  and  consequently  the  lustre 
of  its  pauses  and  accents ;  for  which,  as  observed  above,  there  is 
greater  scope  in  inversion,  than  when  words  run  in  their  natural 
order. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter  it  is  shown,  that  nothing 
contributes  more  than  inversion  to  the  force  and  elevation  of  lan- 
guage: the  couplets  of  rhyme  confine  ii^version  within  narrow 
limits ;  nor  would  the  elevation  of  inversion,  were  there  access  for 
it  in  rhyme,  readily  accord  with  the  humbler  tone  of  that  sort  ot 
verse.  It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  loftiness  of  Milton's  style 
supports  admirably  the  sublimity  of  his  subject :  and  it  is  not  less 
certain,  that  the  loftiness  of  his  style  arises  chiefly  from  inversion. 
Shakspeare  deals  liule  in  inversion ;  but  his  blank  verse  being  a 
sort  or  measured  prose,  is  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  where 
labored  inversion  is  highly  improper,  because  in  dialogue  it  never 
can  be  natural. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  that  superior  power  of  expression 
which  verse  acquires  by  laying  aside  rnyme.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  ground  for  preferring  blank  verse :  it  has  another  preferable 
quality  not  less  signal;  and  that  is,  a  more  extensive  and  more 
complete  melody.  Its  music  is  not,  like  that  of  rhyme,  confined  to  a 
single  couplet ;  but  takes  in  a  great  compass,  so  as  in  some  measure 
to  rival  music  properly  so  called.  The  interval  between  its 
cadences  may  be  long  or  short  at  pleasure :  and,  by  that  means,  its 
melody,  with  respect  both  to  richness  ana  variety,  is  superior  &r 
to  that  of  rhyme,  and  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Hexameter.  Of  this  observation  no  person  can  doubt  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Paradise  Lost:  in  which  work  there  are 
indeed  many  careless  lines ;  but  at  every  turn  the  richest  melody 
as  weM  as  the  sublimest  sentiments  are  conspicuous.  Take  the 
£>1  lowing  specimen : 

Now  Morn  her  rosy  8tq»  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancini^,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl ; 
When  Adam  wak'd,  so  custom'd  for  his  sleep 
Was  afiry  light  from  pure  digestion  bred 
And  temp'rate  vapors  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lij^htly  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  biros  on  every  boueh ;  so  much  the  more 
EUs  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest:  he  on  his  sicw 
Leaning  half-rais*d,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamor'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  eraces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  wnen  Zepnyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touchme,  whisnerM  thus :   Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espous  d,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  ^ifl,  my  ever-new  delight. 
Awake;  the  mommg  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us :  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
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Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  bahny  reed. 

How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet  B^ofV.  L  1. 

Comparinc^  Latin  Hexameter  with  English  heroic  rhyme,  the 
former  nas  obviously  the  advantage  in  the  following  particulars.  It 
is  greatly  preferable  as  to  arrangement,  by  the  latitude  it  admits  in 
placing  the  long  and  short  syllables.  Secondly,  the  length  of 
an  Hexameter  line  hath  a  majestic  air :  ours,  by  its  shortness,  u 
indeed  more  brisk  and  lively,  but  much  less  fitted  for  the  sublime 
And,  thirdly,  the  long  high-sounding  words  that  Hexameter  admits, 
add  greatly  to  its  majesty.  To  compensate  these  advantages, 
English  rhyme  possesses  a  greater  number  and  greater  Tariety  both 
of  pauses  and  of  accents.  These  two  sorts  of  verse  stand  indeed 
pretty  much  in  opposition :  in  Hexameter,  great  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, none  in  the  pauses  nor  accents ;  in  English  rhjrme,  great 
variety  in  the  pauses  and  accents,  very  little  in  the  arrangement 

In  blank  verse  are  united,  in  a  good  measure,  the  several  proper- 
ties of  Latin  Hexameter  and  English  rhyme ;  and  it  possesses  beside 
many  signal  properties  of  its  own.  It  is  not  confined,  like  Hexa- 
meter, by  a  mil  close  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  nor,  like  rhyme, 
by  a  full  close  at  the  end  of  every  couplet  Its  construction, 
which  admits  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other,  gives  it  a  still  greater 
majesty  than  arises  from  the  length  of  an  Hexameter  line.  By  the 
same  means,  it  admits  inversion  even  beyond  the  Latin  or  Greek 
Hexameter ;  for  these  suffer  some  confinement  by  the  regular  closes 
at  the  end  of  every  line.  In  its  music  it  is  illustrious  above  all : 
the  melody  of  Hexameter  verse  is  circumscribed  to  a  line  *  and  ol 
English  rhyme,  to  a  couplet :  the  melody  of  blank  verse  is  under 
no  confinement,  but  enjoys  the  utmost  privilege,  of  which  melody 
of  verse  is  susceptible ;  which  is  to  run  hand  in  hand  with  tl^ 
sense.  In  a  word,  blank  verse  is  superior  to  Hexameter  in  many 
articles ;  and  inferior  to  it  in  none,  save  in  the  freedom  of  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  use  of  long  words. 

In  French  heroic  verse,  there  are  found,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 

defects  of  Latin  Hexameter  and  the  English  rhyme,  without  the 

beauties  of  either :  subjected  to  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  and  to  the 

full  close  at  the  end  of  every  couplet,  it  is  also  extremely  fiitigning  by 

uniformity  in  its  pauses  and  accents :  the  line  invariably  is  diTided 

by  the  pause  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  accent  is  invariably  placed 

before  the  pause. 

Jeune  et  vaillant  herds  II  dont  la  haute  sa^esse 
N'est  point  la  fruit  tardif  II  d'une  lente  vieillesse. 

Here  every  circumstance  contributes  to  a  tiretome  uniformity:  a 
constant  return  of  the  same  pause  and  of  the  same  accent,  as  well 
as  an  e<|ual  division  of  every  line ;  which  fatigue  the  ear  without 
intermission  or  change.  I  cannot  set  this  matter  in  a  better  light, 
than  by  presenting:  to  the  reader  a  French  translation  of  the  &llow^ 
ing  passage  of  Milton : 

Two  of  &r  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
GkidlilBe  ereet,  with  native  honor  cUd, 
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In  naked  majesty,  Mem*d  lonla  of  all : 
Attl  worthy  teemM ;  for  in  their  looks  diTine, 
The  ima^  of  their  glorkMis  Maker,  shone 
TmA,  vndotn,  sanetitode  severe  and  pore; 
Serere,  but  in  tnie  filial  fireedom  plac'd ; 
Whence  tnie  anthsrity  in  men:  though  both 
Not  eq;aal,  as  their  sex  not  eonal  seemed ; 
For  osnteniplation  he  and  TsJor  Ibrm'd, 
For  softness  shs  and  sveet  sttmetiTe  ciraee; 
He  fiir  God  only,  she  fi>r  God  in  hiss. 

Were  Ae  paneei  of  tke  mum  mad  soand  in  thit  paMage  bat  a  litt 
bettor  assorted,  nothing'  in  recae  conid  be  mote  melodiooa.    In  gene- 
ral, the  great  defect  in  Biiiton'a  veraification,  in  other  respects  admira* 
ble,  is  the  want  of  coincidence  between  the  pauses  of  toe  sense  and 
aound.     The  translation  is  in  the  following  words : 

Ce  lienx  Mieieaz,  ce  paradin  ehannani, 
B^foit  dedeux  otijets  son  |9lus  bel  omement 
Leur  port  majestueux,  et  wur  dAmarehe  alti^M^ 
Semble  leur  m6riter  sur  la  nature  enti6re 
Ce'dt6k  de  eomannder  que  Dieu  leur  a  donnA. 
Sur  ieiir  8U|;nste  from  de  gknre  coiironnA, 
Dn  soaverain  du  ciel  bnUe  la  ressemblanoe : 
Dansleurs  simples  reeanls  telale  I'innooeneei 
L'adorable  candeiir,  raimaUe  v^rit^ 
La  raison,  la  sagesse^  et  la  s^T^rit^ 
OA'adonck  la  pnidenee,  et  oet  air  de  droitnre 
Du  visage  des  rois  respectable  parore. 
Ces  dfux  objete  divin  n*ont  pas  les  mAmes  traits, 
Us  paroissent  formes,  quoique  tous  deux  parfaits; 
L^un  pour  la  maiesti,  m  force,  H  la  ncblesse; 
L'autre  pour  la  doueear,  la  graee,  et  la  teadresse; 
Celut-ci  pour  Dieu  seul,  Tautre  pour  lliomme  eneor. 

Here  the  sense  is  fairly  translated,  the  words  are  of  eqnal  power, 
and  yet  how  inferior  the  mek>dy  f 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Hexameter  verse  into 
the  living  languages,  but  without  success.  The  English  language, 
I  am  indin&d  to  think,  is  not  susceptible  of  this  melody :  and  my 
reasons  are  these.  First,  the  polysyllables  in  Latin  and  Greek  are 
finely  diversified  by  long  and  short  syllables,  a  circumstance  that  qua- 
lifies them  lor  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verse :  ours  are  extremely 
ill  qualified  for  that  service,  because  they  saperabound  in  shoit 
syllables.  Secondly,  the  bulk  of  our  monosyllables  are  arbitrary 
with  regard  to  length,  which  is  an  unlucky  circumstance  in  Hexa* 
meter :  ibr  although  custom,  as  observed  above,  may  render  fitmiiiar 
a  long  or  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  same  word,  yet  the  mind 
wavering  between  tne  two  sounds,  cannot  be  so  much  afiected  with 
either,  as  with  a  word  that  has  always  the  same  sound ;  and  for  that 
reason,  arbitrary  sounds  are  ill  fitted  for  a  melody  which  is  chiefly 
supported  by  quantity.  In  Latin  and  Greek  Hexameter,  invariable 
sounds  direct  and  ascertain  the  melody.  English  Hexameter  would 
be  destitute  of  melody,  unless  by  artfol  pronunciation ;  because  of 
necessity  the  bulk  of  its  sounds  must  be  arbitrary.  The  pronuncia- 
tion is  easy  in  a  simple  movement  of  alternate  lonff  and  short  sylla- 
bles; but  would  be  perplexing  and  unpleasant  m  the  diversified 
moTement  of  Hexameter  verse. 
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Rhjrme  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  modem  poetry,  as  to  deserre 
a  8ol«iin  trial.  I  have  for  that  reason  reserved  it  to  be  examined 
with  deliberation ;  in  order  to  discover,  if  I  can,  its  peculiar  beau- 
ties, and  its  degree  of  merit  The  first  view  of  this  subject  leads 
natnralij  to  the  following  reflection :  "  That  rhyme  having  no  rela- 
tion to  sentiment,  nor  any  efiect  upon  the  ear  other  than  a  mere 
jingle,  ought  to  be  banished  all  compositions  of  any  digoity,  as 
afibrding  but  a  trifling  and  childish  pleasure.*'  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served, **  That  a  jingle  of  words  hath  in  some  measure  a  lodicroos 
efiect ;  witness  the  double  rhymes  of  Hudibras^  which  contribute  do 
small  share  to  its  drollery :  that  in  a  serious  work  this  ludicrous 
efiect  would  be  equally  remarkable,  were  it  not  obscured  by  the 
prevailing  gravity  of  the  subject :  that  having  however  a  constant 
tendency  to  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  composition,  more  than  ordi- 
nary fire  is  requisite  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  sentiments  against 
such  an  undermining  antagonist*** 

These  arguments  are  specious,  and  have  undoubtedly  some 
weight  TeC,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  in 
modem  tongues  rhyme  has  become  universal  tunong  men  as  well 
as  children ;  and  tint  it  cannot  have  such  a  currency  without  some 
foundation  in  human  nature.  In  fact,  it  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed by  poets  of  genius,  in  their  serious  and  grave  compositions, 
as  well  as  in  those  which  are  more  light  and  airy.  Here  in  weighing 
authority  against  argument,  the  scales  seem  to  be  upon  a  level  \  and 
therdbre,  to  come  at  any  thing  decisive,  we  must  pierce  a  little  deeper. 

Music  has  great  power  .over  the  soul ;  and  may  successfiilly  be 
employed  to  inflame  or  soothe  passions,  if  not  actuialy  to  raise  them. 
A  single  sound,  however  sweet,  is  not  music ;  hut  a  single  sound 
repeated  after  intervals,  may  have  the  effect  to  rouse  attention,  and 
to  iceep  the  hearer  awake:  and  a  variety  of  similar  sounds,  sntxeed- 
ing  each  other  after  regular  intervals,  must  have  a  still  stronger 
e£ct  This  consideration  is  applicable  to  rhyme,  which  connects 
two  verse-Hnes  by  making  them  close  with  two  words  similar  in 
sound.  And  considering  attentively  the  musical  efiect  of  a  couplet, 
we  find,  that  it  rouses  the  mind,  and  produces  an  emotion  moderately 
gay  without  dignity  or  devation :  like  the  munnuring  of  a  brooK 
gliding  through  pebbles,  it  calms  die  mind  when  perturbed,  and 
gently  raises  it  when  sunk.  These  efiects  are  scarcely  perceived 
when  the  whole  poem  is  in  rhyme ;  but  are  ejEtremely  remarkable 
by  contrast,  in  the  couplets  that  close  the  several  acts  of  our  later 
tragedies ;  the  tone  of  the  mind  is  sensibly  varied  by  them,  from 
anguish,  distress,  or  melancholy,  to  some  degree  of  ease  and  a^erity. 
For  the  truth  of  this  observation,  I  appeal  to  the  speech  of  Jane 
Shore  in  the  fourth  act,  when  her  doom  was  pronounced  by  Glo'ster ; 
to  the  speech  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  at  the  end  of  the  first  act;  and  to 
that  of  Galista,  in  the  Fair  PemitaU,  when  she  leaves  the  stage, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  act  The  speech  of  Alicia,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  act  of  Jane  Sk^Mri,  puts  the  matter  bejrond  doubt :  in  a 

•  Vossiua^  De  Poemaivm  Caniu,  p.  9a  says,  "  NUul  nque  gnvitaU  orationtt 
unci,  quam  ID  Bono  ludere  syllabanim."  — ■     o 
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iceoe  of  deep  distress,  the  rhymes  which  finish  the  set,  produce  m 

:ertain  ^yety  and  cheerfulness,  fiir  from  according  with  tne  tone  of 

;he  passion: 

AUcta.  Forererl  Oh!  ForeTer! 
Oh!  who  can  bear  to  be  a  wretch  for  0?«r! 
My  riTal  too  I  his  last  thoughts  hunr  on  her: 
And.  as  he  parted,  left  a  blessing  for  her : 
Shall  she  be  bless*d,  and  I  be  eurs'd,  for  ever  I 
No ;  since  her  fatal  beauty  was  the  cause 
Of  all  my  sufTrinss,  let  faler  share  my  pains ; 
Let  ha,  like  me  of  ev'ry  joy  forlorn, 
DcTote  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  bom ! 
Like  me  to  deserts  and  to  darkness  run, 
Abhor  the  day,  and  curse  the  golden  sun ; 
Cast  er'ry  good  and  tT'ry  hope  behind ; 
Detest  the  works  of  nature,  loathe  mankind : 
Like  me  with  cries  distractiBd  fill  the  air, 
Tear  her  poor  bosom,  and  her  frantic  hair, 
And  prove  the  torments  of  the  last  despair. 

Having  described,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  the  impression  that  rhyme 
niakes  on  the  mind,  I  proceed  to  examine  whether  there  be  any  sub- 
jects to  which  rhyme  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for  what  subjects  it 
is  improper.  Qrand  and  lofly  subjects,  which  have  a  powerful 
influence,  claim  precedence  in  this  inquiry.  In  the  chapter  of  Gran- 
deur and  Sublimity,  it  is  established,  that  a  grand  or  sublime  object, 
inspires  a  warm  enthusiastic  emotion  disdaining  strict  regularity  and 
order ;  which  emotion  is  very  different  from  that  inspired  by  the 
moderately  enlivening  music  of  rhyme.  Supposing  then  an  elevated 
subject  to  be  expressed  in  rhyme,  what  must  be  the  efiect  1  The  inti- 
mate union  of  the  music  with  the  subject,  produces  an  intimate  union 
of  their  emotions ;  one  inspired  by  the  subject,  which  tends  to  elevate 
and  expand  the  mind ;  and  one  mspired  by  the  music,  which,  con- 
fin  ing  the  mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of  regular  cadence  and 
similar  sound,  tends  to  prevent  all  elevation  above  its  own  pitch. 
Emotions  so  little  concordant,  cannot  in  union  have  a  happy  enect 

But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  reason  upon  a  case  that  never  did, 
and  probably  never  will  happen,  viz.  an  important  subject  clothed  in 
rhyme,  and  yet  supported  in  its  utmost  elevation.  A  happy  thought 
or  warm  expression,  may  at  times  give  a  sudden  bound  upward  \ 
but  it  requires  a  genius  greater  than  has  hitherto  existed,  to  support 
a  poem  of  any  length  in  a  tone  elevated  much  above  that  of  the 
melody.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  ought  not  to  be  made  exceptions,  and 
still  less  Voltaire.  And  aAer  all,  where  the  poet  has  the  dead  weight 
of  rhyme  constantly  to  struggle  with,  how  can  we  expect  an  uniform 
elevation  in  a  high  pitch;  when  such  elevation,  with  all  the  support 
it  can  receive  from  language,  requires  the  utmost  eSbri  of  the  human 
genius  ? 

But  now,  admitting  rhyme  to  be  an  unfit  dress  for  grand  and  lofty 
images;  it  has  one  advantage  however,  which  is,  to  raise  a  low  sub- 
ject to  its  own  degree  of  elevation.  Addison*  observes,  "  That  rhyme, 
without  any  other  assistance,  throws  the  language  off  from  nrose, 
and  very  often  makes  .an  indifferent  phrase,  pass  uniregardea;  but 

«  Spectator,  No.  285. 
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where  the  verse  k  not  built  upon  rhymes,  there,  pomp  of  soand,  and 
enerfly  of  expression  are  indispensably  necessary,  to  support  the  style, 
and  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  flatness  of  prose."  This  effact  of 
rhyme  is  remarkable  in  French  verse :  which,  being  simple,  and 
little  qualified  for  inversion,  readily  sinks  down  to  proae  where  not 
artificially  supported :  rhyme  is,  therefore,  indispensable  in  French 
tragedy,  and  may  be  proper  even  in  French  comedv.  Voltaire* 
assigns  that  very  reason  for  adhering  to  rhjrme  in  these  composi- 
tions. He  indeed  candidly  owns,  that,  even  with  the  support  of 
rhyme,  the  tragedies  of  his  country  are  little  better  than  converst- 
tion-pieces ;  which  seems  to  infer,  that  the  French  language  is  weak, 
and  an  improper  dress  for  any  grand  subject  Voltaire  was  sensible 
of  the  imperfection ;  and  yet  Voltaire  attempted  an  epic  poem  in  that 
language. 

The  cheering  and  enlivening  power  of  rhyme,  is  still  moie 
remarkable  in  poems  of  short  lines,  where  the  rhymes  return  apon 
the  ear  in  a  quick  succession  ;  for  which  reason  rhyme  ia  perfectly 
Well  adapted  to  gay,  light,  and  airy  subjects.  Witness  the  following: 

O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  angaish, 
When  we  love  and  when  we  languish ! 

Wishes  rising, 

Thoughts  surprising, 

Pleasure  courting, 

Charms  transporting, 

Fancy  viewing, 

Joys  ensuing, 
O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish !    Bosamond^  Act  I.  Sc  2. 

For  that  reason,  such  frequent  rhymes  are  very  improper  for  soj 
severe  or  serious  passion  :  the  dissonance  between  ihe  subject  and 
the  melody  is  very  sensibly  felt.     Witness  the  following : 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 
Beside  the  fall  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebnis  wanders, 
RoUine  in  meanders 
All  alon^i 

Unheard,  unknown, 
He  makes  his  moan. 
And  calls  her  ghost, 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost; 
Now  with  furies  surrounded, 
Despairing,  confounded, 
He  trembles,  he  glows. 
Amidst  Rodop^^  snows.  Pope,  Ode  for  Music^  L  97. 

Rh3rme  is  not  less  unfit  for  anguish  or  deep  distress,  than  for  sub- 
jects elevated  and  lofly ;  and  for  that  reason  has  been  long  disused 
in  the  English  and  Italian  tragedy.  In  a  work  yhere  the  subject  is 
serious  though  not  elevated,  rhyme  has  not  a  good  effect;  because 
the  airiness  of  the  melody  agrees  not  with  the  gravity  of  the  subject: 
the  Essay  on  Man,  which  treats  a  subject  great  and  important,  would 
make  a  better  figure  in  blank  verse.  Sportive  love,'  mirth,  gt^J^T* 
humor,  and  ridicule,  are  the  province  of  rhyme.  The  boundaries 
assigned  it  by  nature,  were  extended  in  barbarous  and  illiterate  ages; 
«edy^72ji22/^'  0^*3MM^  and  in  hisdiacourae  upon  tragedy,  prefixed  to  thotrfr 
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and  in  iu  urarpftlioM  it  has  long  been  proiecCed  by  coaloai :  but 
taste  io  the  fine  arte,  as  well  as  in  morals,  improTes  daily ;  and 
makes  a  progress  toward  perfection,  riow  indeed  bat  uniform ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  rhyme,  in  Britain,  will  in  time  be 
forced  to  abandon  its  unjust  conquest,  and  to  confine  itself  within  its 
natural  limits. 

Having  said  what  occurred  upon  rhyme,  I  close  the  section  with 
a  generd  observation,  that  the  melody  of  verse  so  powerfully 
enchants  the  mind,  as  to  draw  a  veil  over  very  gross  fiiuks  and 
imperfections.  Of  this  power  a  stroneer  example  cannot  be  given 
ifaan  the  episode  of  Aristeus,  which  closes  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Georgia.  To  renew  a  stock  of  bees  when  the  former  is  lost,  Vir- 
gil asserts,  that  they  may  be  produced  in  the  entrails  of  a  bollock, 
slain  and  managed  in  a  certain  manner.  This  leads  him  to  say, 
how  this  sti%nge  receipt  was  invented ;  which  is  as  follows.  Aristaeua 
having  lost  his  bees  by  disease  and  ftimine,  never  dreama  of  employ- 
ing the  ordinary  means  for  obtaining  a  new  stock ;  but,  like  ^  fro- 
ward  child,  complains  heavily  to  his  mother  C3rrene,  a  water-nymph. 
She  advises  him  to  consult  Proteus,  a  sea-god,  not  how  he  was  to 
sbtain  a  new  stock,  but  only  by  what  fetality  he  had  lost  his  former 
«tock ;  adding,  that  violence  was  necessary,  because  Proteus  would 
say  nothing  voluntarily.  Aristeus,  sstisfied  with  this  advice,  though 
A  gave  him  no  prospect  of  repairing  his  loss,  proceeds  to  execution. 
Proteus  iscaugnt  sleeping,  bound  with  pords,  and  compelled  to  speak. 
He  declares,  that  AristaBus  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  bees, 
or  attempting  the  chastity  of  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Orpheus;  she 
saving  been  stung  to  death  bv  a  serpent  in  flying  his  embraces. 
Proteus,  whose  suTlenness  ought  to  have  been  converted  into  wrath 
oy  the  rough  treatment  he  met  with,  becomes  on  a  sudden  courteous 
tnd  communicative.  He  fives  the  whole  history  of  the  expedition 
to  hell  which  Orpheus  undertook  in  order  to  recover  his  spouse:  a 
rery  entertaining  story,  but  without  the  least  relation  to  what  was  in 
/iew.  Aristsus,  returning  to  his  mother,  is  advised  to  deprecate  by 
sacrifices  the  wrath  of  Orpheus,  who  was  now  dead.  A  bullock  is 
iacrificed,4ind  out  of  the  entrails  spring  miraculously  a  swarm  of 
eees.  Does  it  follow,  that  the  same  may  be  obtained  without  a  mira- 
£le,  as  is  supposed  in  the  receipt  ? 

A  LIST  of  the  different  FEET,  and  of  their  NAJfESL 

1.  Phyrbhicus,  consists  of  two  short  syllables.  Examples,  Deut 
givei^  cannot,  hillock,  running, 

2.  Spondius,  consists  of  two  long  syllables:  omnes^  po$i€9s,for^ 

warn,  mankind,  sometime. 

3.  Iambus,  composed  of  a  short  and  a  long:  pios,  inient,  degrti, 

appear,  consent,  repent,  demand,  report,  suspect,  affront,  event 

4.  TaocHJBUs,  or  Chobsus,  a  long  and  short:  fervat,  whereby 

after,  legal,  measure,  burden^  holy,  lofty, 

5.  Tbibraohtb,  three  short :  melius,  property, 

6.  MoLOssvB,  three  long :  delectant, 

7.  Amap^stus.  two  short  and  a  long:  afi»«oi»  eonduumd^  ^W^ 
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hend,   awrheard,  ,acquie$ee,  immaiure,  awrekarge^  seremade, 
opportune. 

8.  Dacttlus,  a  Ion?  and  two  short :  carmina,  evident^  exeeUemce, 
estimate,  wonderfiU,  altiiudet  burdened,  minister,  tenement 

9.  Baocbivs,  a  short  and  two  long :  dolares, 

10.  Htppobaccbivs  or  Antibacchivs,  two  long  and  a  short. 
pelluntur, 

11.  Crbticus,  or  AMPBiikACBB,  a  short  syllable  between  two  long: 
imito^  afternoon  \ 

12.  Ampbibracbts,  a  long  syllable  between  two  short:  konore, 

consider,  imprudent,  procedure,  attended,  proposed,  retpandtni^ 
concurrence,  apprentice,  respfctive,  revenue. 

13.  PROCKLEUSMATicrs,  four  short  syllables :  kominibus,  nec^starf, 

14.  Disponi>bu8,  four  long  syllables :  injimtis. 

15.  Dii  AM  BUS,  composed  of  two  Iambi:  severitas.         ^ 

16.  DiTROCHJBUs,  of  two  Trochaei :  permanere,  procurator. 

17.  loNicrs,  two  short  syllables  and  two  long:  properabant, 

1 8.  Another  foot  passes  under  the  same  name,  composed  of  two  long 

syllables  and  two  short :  calcaribus,  possessory. 

19.  Choriambus,  two  short  syllables  between  two  long:  nohilitas. 

20.  Antispastus,  t^o  long  syllables  between  two  short:  Alexander. 

21.  PjBON  1st,  one  long  syllable  and  three  short:  temporiSus, 
ordinary,  inventory,  temperament. 

22.  PiBON  2a,  the  second  syllable  long,  and  the  other  three  short : 
rapidity,  solemnity,  minority,  considered,  imprudently,  txtravo' 
gant,  respectfully,  accordingly. 

23.  PjBON  3d,  the  third  syllable  long  and  the  other  three  shoit : 
animatv^,  independent,  condescendence,  sacerdotal,  reimhurse- 
ment,  manufacture, 

24.  PjBON  4th,   the  last  syllable  long  and  the  other  three  short: 

celeritas. 

25.  Epitritus  ist,  the  first  syllable  short  and  the  other  three  long: 

voluptates, 

26.  Epitritus  2d,  the  second  syllable  short  and  the  other  dues 
long:  pcenitent^s, 

27.  Epitritus  3d,  the  third  syllable  short  and  the  other  three  long* 

discordias. 

28.  Epitritus  4th,  the  last  syllable  short  and  the  other  three  long: 
fortunatus. 

29.  A  word  of  five  syllables  composed  of  a  P3rrrhichius  and  Dsc- 
tylus:  ministerial. 

30.  A  word  of  five  syllables  composed  of  a  Trochsus  and  Dactylos: 

singularity. 

31.  A  word  of  five  syllables,  composed  of  a  Dactylns  and  Trochsos : 
precipitation,  examination. 

32.  A  word  of  Gve  syllables,  the  second  only  long :  significancy. 

33.  A  word  of  six  syllables  composed  of  two  Dactyles :  impetuosity, 
S4.  A  word  of  six  syllables  composed  of  a  Tribrachys  and  D&c* 

tylae:  pusillanimity. 
N.  B.  Every  word  may  be  considered  as  a  prose  finit,  becanse 
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ereiy  word  is  distingaithed  by  a  pause ;  and  erery  foot  in  rent 
may  be  considered  as  a  verse  word,  composed  or  syllables  pro- 
nounced at  once  without  a  pause. 


CHAPTER  XEL 
COMPARISONS. 


Compariaons  lenre  to  inatraet  and  to  please— They  rargeit  lonie  uniuiial  oontnaC 
or  reaemblance — They  set  objects  m  their  proper  u^ht— They  asaoeiate  them 
with  other  objects  tmu  are  agreeable — They  elevate  objects— They  depress 
them — Objects  of  different  senses  not  to  be  compared — Things  of  the  same  land 
not  to  be  compared — Things  of  diffisrent  kinds  not  to  be  contrasted — Abstract 
terms  not  the  subject  of  comparison,  unless  personified — Two  Idnds  of  compari- 
sons—Comparisons  not  proper  for  every  occasion— Illustrated — ^Noi  disposed 
to  pathetic  flights,  when  cool  and  sedate,  or  when  oppressed  with  care— Smiiles 
deugfatfol,  when  the  mind  is  elevated  or  animated  by  passion — The  mind  often 
in  a  tone  to  relish  embellishing  comparisons — The  severe  passions  enemies  tq 
compariaons — A  comparison  faulty,  though  properly  introduced— By  being  too 
&ini — By  being  too  low— By  being  too  high — A  comparison  not  to  be  drawn 
firmn  a  disagrMable  object— Comparisons  existing  in  woids  only,  the  most 
objectionable — A  species  of  comparison  that  excites  gayety. 

Comparisons,  as  observed  above,*  serve  two  purposes;  when 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  their  purpose  is  to  instruct ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpose  is  to  please.  Various  means  contribute 
to  the  latter ;  first,  the  suggesting  of  some  unusual  resemblance  or 
contrast;  second,  the  setting  of  an  object  in  the  strongest  light; 
third,  the  associating  of  an  object  with  others  that  are  a^^reeable ; 
fourth,  the  elevating  of  an  object ;  and,  fifth,  the  depressing  of  it 
And  that  comparisons  may  give  pleasure  by  these  yarious  meant, 
appear  from  what  is  said  in  the  chapter  above  cited;  and  will  be 
made  still  more  evident  by  examples,  which  shall  be  given  after 
premising  some  general  observations. 

Objects  of  difilerent  senses  cannot  be  compared  topnether ;  for  each 
objects,  being  entirely  separated  from  each  other,  have  no  circum* 
stance  in  common  to  admit  either  resemblance  or  contrast  Objects 
of  hearing  may  be  compared  together,  as  also  of  taste,  of  smell,  and 
of  touch :  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparison  are  objects  of  siffht ; 
because,  in  writing  or  speaking,  things  can  only  be  compared  in 
idea,  and  the  ideas  of  qight  are  more  distinct  and  lively  than  those 
of  any  other  sense. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to  think  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot  long  Tie  concealed;  and 
when  discovered,  they  are  generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried 
beyond  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  early  poems  of  every  nation,  we 
find  metaphors  and  similes  founded  on  slight  and  distant  resem- 
blances, which,  losing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear  gradually 
out  of  repute ;  and  now,  by  the  improvement  of  taste,  none  but  cor- 
rect metaphQrs  and  similes  are  admitted  into  any  polite  composition. 

♦  Chap.  8. 
28 
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To  illuttiate  this  observation,  a  specimea  shall  be  giTeQ  afterward 
of  such  metaphors  as  I  have  been  aescribiag ;  with  respect  to  similes, 
take  the  following  specimen  : 

Behold^  thou  art  fair,  my  love :  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  coats  thai  appear  from 
Mount  Gilcad :  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep  from  the  washing,  erery  one 
bei^ring  twins:  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet:  thy  neck  tike  uie  tower  of 
David  built  for  an  armory,  whereon  hang  a  thousand  shields  of  mighty  men: 
thy  two  breasts  like  two  young  roes  thaLare  twins,  which  feed  among  the  lilies: 
thy  eves  like  the  fish-pools  in  Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-mbbim:  thy  nose 
like  tne  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Damaaeus. 

Song  of  gsljiiw. 

Thou  ait  like  snow  on  the  heath;  thy  hair  like  the  mist  of  Cromla,  when  it 
eurls  on  the  rocks,  and  shines  to  the  beam  of  the  west:  thy  breasts  are  like  two 
smooth  rocks  seen  from  Branno  of  the  streams;  thy  arms  like  two  white  piOars 
in  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal.  JF%mgaL 

It  has  no  good  effect  to  compare  things  by  way  of  simile  that  are 
of  the  same  kind ;  nor  to  compare  by  contrast  things  of  different 
kinds.  The  reason  is  given  in  the  chapter  quoted  above ;  and  the 
reason  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples.  The  first  is  a  comparison 
built  upon  a  resemblance  so  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no  impression. 

This  just  rebuke  inflam'd  the  Lycian  crew, 

They  join,  they  thicken,  and  th^  assault  renew 

Unmov'd  th'  embody'd  Greeks  their  fury  daie, 

And  fix'd  support  the  weight  of  all  the  war; 

Nor  could  the  Qreeks  repel  the  Lycian  pow'rs, 

Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  tow'rs. 

As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds, 

Two  stubborn  swains  with  blows  dispute  their  bounda; 

They  tug,  they  sweat ;  but  neither  gam,  nor  yield, 

One  foot,  one  mch,  of  the  contendecT  field : 

Thus  obstinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fidl ; 

Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win  the  wall. 

JZio^,  XII.  505. 

Another,  from  Milton,  lies  open  to  the  same  objection.  Speaking'  of 
the  fitllen  angels  searching  for  mines  of  gold, 

A  numerous  brigade  hastened :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  witli  spade  and  pick-ax  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  cast  a  rampart 

The  next  shall  be  of  things  contrasted  that  are  of  different  kinda. 

Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transformed  and  weak  1  Hath  Bolingbroke  deposed 
Thine  intellect  1    Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  1 
The  lion  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility  7 

Richard  II  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

This  comparison  has  scarcely  any  force:  a  man  and  a  lion  are  of 
different  species,  and  therefore  are  proper  subjects  for  a  simile ;  but 
there  is  no  such  resemblance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  pro- 
duce any  strong  effect  by  contrasting  particular  attributes  or  circam- 
stances. 

A  third  general  observation  is,  that  abstract  terms  can  never  be 
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the  tnbjeet  of  comparison,  otherwise  than  by  being  personified. 
Shakspeare  compares  adversity  to  a  toad,  and  slander  to  the  bite  of 
a  crocodile ;  but  in  such  comparisons  these  abstract  terms  must  bo 
imagined  sensible  beings. 

To  have  a  just  notion  of  comparisons,  they  must  be  distinguished 
mto  two  kinds ;  one  common  and  &miliar,  as  where  a  man  is  com 
pared  to  a  lion  in  courage,  or  to  a  horse  in  speed ;  the  other  more 
distant  and  refined,  where  two  things  that  have  in  themselves  no 
resemblance  or  opposition,  are  compared  with  respect  to  their  effects. 
This  sort  of  comparison  is  occasionally  explained  above  ;*  and  for 
fiirther  explanation  take  what  follows.  There  is  no  resemblance 
between  a  flower-pot  and  a  cheerful  song ;  and  yet  they  may  be 
compared  with  respect  to  their  effects,  the  emotions  they  produce 
being  similar.  There  is  as  little  resemblance  between  fraternal 
concord  and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  observe  how  successfully 
they  are  compared  with  respect  to  the  impressions  they  make: 

Behold  Ikow  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  Aaron's  beaid, 
and  deseended  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment.  PuUm  133. 

For  illustrating  this  sort  of  comparison,  I  add  some  more  ex- 
amples : 

Delightlul  is  thy  presence,  O  Fingal  1  it  is  like  the  sun  on  Cromla,  when  the 
hnnter  mourns  his  aiMenoe  for  a  season,  and  sees  him  between  the  clouds. 

Did  not  Ossian  hear  a  voice?  or  is  it  the  sound  of  days  that  are  no  morel 
Often,  like  the  evening  sun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my  soul. 

His  countenance  is  settled  from  war;  and  is  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that 
from  the  doud  of  the  west  looks  on  Cona*s  silent  Tale. 

Sorrow,  like  a  doud  on  the  sun,  shades  the  soul  of  Clessammor. 

The  music  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  moumfbl  to 
the  MHiL 

Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  long,  said  Cuchullin,  and  lovely  are  the  tales  of 
other  times.  They  are  like  the  cafan  dew  of  the  mommg  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when 
the  sun  is  fiunt  on  its  side,  and  the  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in' the  vale. 

These  quotations  are  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  who  abounds 
with  comparisons  of  this  delicate  kind,  and  appears  singularly  happy 

in  them.t 

I  proceed  to  illustrate  by  particular  instances  the  different  means, 
by  which  comparisons,  whether  of  the  one  sort  or  the  other,  can 
aflbrd  pleasure ;  and,  in  the  order  above  established,  I  begin  with 
such  instances  as  are  agreeable,  by  suggesting  some  unusual  resem- 
blance or  contrast : 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  Adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  u^y  and  yenomoua. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head. 

As  You  Lake  U,  Act  11.  Sc.  I. 

Clari^tiier.  Bolingbroke  hath  seized  the  wasteful  King. 
What  pity  is't  that  he  had  not  so  trimm'd 
And  dress'd  his  land,  as  we  this  garden  dress, 

♦  Page  73. 

t  The  nature  and  merit  of  Ossian's  comparisons  is  Mly  illustrated,  in  a  Dis* 
aertation  on  the  poems  of  that  Author,  by  Dr.  Blair,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  ths 
CoUege  of 'fidinburgh ;  a  delicious  monel  of  criticism. 
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And  voond  tbe  bark,  the  skiii  of  our  fniit-tnea; 
Left,  being  over  proiid  with  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  nches  it  confound  itself. 
Had  he  done  ao  to  ^reat  and  growine  men, 
They^  mi^ht  haye  hr'd  to  bear,  and  Be  to  taate 
Their  fruits  of  duty.    All  tuperfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  Iito: 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  bone  the  crown. 
Which  waste  and  kUe  hours  ha¥e  quite  thrown  down. 

BUkardU.  Act  m.  fS&i. 

See,  how  the  Momine  opes  her  golden j;ates, 
And  takes  her  farewdl  of  the  gimious  Sun; 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  loTe  I 

Stcond  Pofi,  Bmrf  /F.  Act  IL  Be.  1. 

BrtiUu.  O  Cassius,  vou  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  aneer  as  tne  flint  bears  fire: 
Who,  much  enrorced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  coM  again.  JuUus  Ca$ar,  Act  IV.  Be.  S. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain-tops,  the  dudcy  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  North- wind  sleeps,  o'erspread 
Hear'n's  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape,  snow  and  showV 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  fiurewdl  sweet 
Extends  his  ey'ning-beam,  the  fields  reviye. 
The  bitds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  yalley  rings. 

Paradise  LoU^BooklL 

As  the  bright  stars,  and  milky  way, 

Showed  by  the  night,  are  hid  oy  day : 

So  we  in  that  accomplished  mind. 

Help'd  by  the  night,  new  eraces  nnd, 

Which  by  the  splendor  of  her  riew. 

Dazzled  before,  we  neyer  knew.  Watter, 

The  last  exertion  of  courage  compared  to  the  blase  of  a  lamp 
before  extinguishing,  Tasso  Gierusalenit  canto  19.  st  22. 

None  of  the  foregoing  similes,  as  they  appear  to  me,  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  principal  subject :  and  therefore  the  pleasure  they  afford 
must  arise  from  suggesting  resemblances  that  are  not  obvious :  I 
mean  the  chief  pleasure;  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  subject  intro- 
duced to  form  the  simile  afibrds^  a  separate  pleasure,  whicn  is  felt  in 
tbe  similes  mentioned,  particularly  in  that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  effect  of  a  comparison  in  the  order  mentioned,  is  to  place 
an  object  in  a  strong  point  of  view;  which  effect  is  remarkable  in 
the  following  similes : 

As  when  two  scales  are  charg'd  with  doubtful  loads, 

From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 

(Whilst  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 

With  nice  exactness  weighs  her  woolly  store,) 

Till  pois'd  aloft,  the  resting  beam  su^)ends 

Each  equal  weight ;  nor  this  nor  that  descends 

So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  mig-ht. 

With  fates  prevailing,  tum'd  the  scale  of  fi^t, 

Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies, 

.4nd  fires  his  host  with  loud  repeated  cries.        Itiad,  b.  XII  881. 
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Ut  Am  m  Mpda  MereUs  natcitur  hortis, 

lenotus  pecori,  nullo  eontamit  aratro, 

Guiem  muleent  aune,  finnat  aol,  educat  imlMr, 

Multi  ilium  pueri,  mults  cttpUre  pueUs; 

Idem,  cum  tenui  carptut  denoniit  unjRii, 

Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nulla  cupi^re  pueus : 

Sic  Tirgo,  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  cara  rata ;  aad 

Cum  caelum  amisit,  poUuto  corpora,  ilorem, 

Nee  pueria  jucunda  manet,  nee  cara  puellia.        CatuUnu, 

An  the  fair  flower  doth  in  the  garden  grow     • 
Safe  from  the  flock,  and  toucheid  not  knr  the  plough, 
Soothed  by  the  wind  and  itreno|thenea  by  the  aun, 
Nursed  by  the  shower,  sought  for  by  CTcry  one, 
But  rudely  plucked,  its  beauty  doth  expire, 
Nor  longer  l)oys  and  ^irls  the  flower  deaira, 
So  is  the  untouched  Tirgin  tctt  dear, 
But  Tiaue  lost,  she  worthless  cfoth  appear. 

The  imitation  of  this  beautiful  simile  by  Ariosio,  caoto  1.  at  42.  fiilla 
short  of  the  original.     It  is  also  in  part  imitated  by  Pope.* 

iMceUa.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  lore's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage,    * 
Ijcst  It  should  burn  aboTe  the  bounds  of  reason. 

JtUia.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  buna: 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know^st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamel'd  stones, 
Giying  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
fie  OTcrtUEeth  in  his  pilgrimage : 
And  so  by  many  winding  nomcs  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  jgo,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  haye  brought  me  to  m^  tore; 
And  there  111  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  EJysium. 

Tufo  Gentitmen  of  Vertna,  Act  H  Sc  7. 


She  ncTer  told  her  lore ; 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought; 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  sat  Uke  Patience  on  a  monument, 

SmiUng  at  Grief.  J\oelfA-NigU,  Act  IL  Bo.  4^ 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  Duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace,. kept  on  his  course: 
While  fldl  tongues  cry'cl,  Gkxi  save  thee,  Bolinebroka. 

DfUeiesx.  iOas !  poor  Richard,  where  rides  ne  the  wUlal 

York,  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leayes  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Dkl  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cry'd,  God  save  him: 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head: 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, 

•  Dnnciad,  b.  lY.  1.  406 
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Bin  fiiee  itill  eombatinr  with  teui  mod 

The  l>adees  of  his  criei  and  patMOoe; 

That  had  not  Qod,  for  some  ation^  puxpoM,  Med'd 

The  hearts  of  men,  thinr  must  perforce  nave  meked, 

^nH  barhffriim  itself  naTe pitied  him* 

RUkard  U.  AetV.  8c9l 

Noftkumbertand.  How  doth  my  bod  and  farotherY 
Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
ETen  such  a  man,  so&int,  so  spiritless 
80  dull.  BO  dead  m  look,  so  wo^pme, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  cI  niffii, 
And  would  hare  told  him/half  his  Troy  was  hom'd: 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  toneue: 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  rqwivst  it 

Second  Pari,  Benrf  /F.  Act  L  8c.  L 

Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  soVreignty, 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  fai^off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishmj^  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye, 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  theoes^ 
Sayinff,  he'll  lAre  it  dry  to  have  his  way: 
80  do  I  wish,  the  crown  being  so  fiur  ofll. 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it. 
And  so  (I  say)  I'll  cut  the  causes  off, 
Flatt'ring  my  mind  with  things  impossible. 

ThirdPaH,  Utnrf  VL  AetllL  Se.& 


-Out,  oat,  brief  candle ! 


Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player. 
That  strats  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

JMkiea,  AetY.  8c.  61 

O  thou  Goddess, 

Thou  diyine  Nature !  how  thyself  thou  Uason'sl 

In  these  two  princely  boys  I  taey  are  as  gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  Tiolet, 

Not  wagginff  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rou^h, 

rrheir  royaT  blood  inchafd)  as  the  rudest  wind. 

That  by  tne  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 

And  make  him  stoop  to  th'  rale. 

Cymbdine,  Act  IV.  Sc  S. 

Why  did  not  I  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rode  that  lifts  its  fiur 
head  unseen,  and  strows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast  1  RimgmL 

There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with  the  sonowfuL  But  they  aic 
wasted  with  mourning,  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  their  days  are  few.  They  lall 
away  like  the  flower  on  which  the  sun  looks  in  his  strength,  after  the  mikkw  has 
passed  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  mghu  PtngaL 

The  sight  obtained  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christian  army, 
compared  to  that  of  land  discovered  after  a  long  vovag^  Taaso's 
Gierusalem,  canto  3.  sL  4.  The  fury  of  Rinaldo  tahsiding  when 
not  opposed,  to  that  of  wind  or  water  when  it  has  a  free  passage, 
canto  20.  st.  58. 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obscure  notion  of  great  nuRiberss 
a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the  object  he  describes  with  regard 
to  number,  does  well  to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and  commonly 
known.     Thus  Homer*  compares  the  'Grecian  army  in  poinl  of 

*  Book  II.  1.  111. 
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namber  to  a  swann  of  bees :  in  another  passage*  he  compares  it  to 
that  profasion  of  leaves  and  flowers  which  appear  in  the  spring,  or 
of  insects  in  a  summer's  evening :  and  Milton, 

As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  eril  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  ekrad 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
Thai  o  fit  the  realm  of  impious  Pharao  hiinr 
Like  nif hL  and  darloBned  all  the  land  of  Nifi: 
So  numMneas  were  those  bad  angels  seen, 
HoTering  on  wins  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twizt  upper,  netner,  and  sunoundine  fins. 

Such  comparisons  have,  by  some  writers,!  been  condemned  for  the 
lowness  of  the  images  introduced :  but  surely  without  reason ;  for, 
with  regard  to  numbers,  they  put  the  principal  subject  in  a  strong 
light. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  operate  by  resemblance ;  others  have 
the  same  eflect  by  contrast 

York.  I  am  the  I^st  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  iurst; 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  | 
In  peace,  was  ne-ver  gentle  lamb  more  mild ; 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  eentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 
But  when  he  frown'd  it  was  af  ainst  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends.    His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend ;  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh,  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  neyer  would  compare  between. 

Richard  11  Act  II.  8c.  1. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellishing  the  principal  subject 
by  associating  it  with  others  that  are  agreeable ;  wnich  is  the  third 
end  of  a  comparison.  Similes  of  this  kind  have,  beside,  a  separate 
effect:  they  ai versify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are  not 
strictly  necessary  to  the  comparison :  they  are  short  episodes,  which, 
without  drawing  us  from  the  principal  subject,  afibrd  great  delight 
bv  their  beauty  and  variety : 

He  scarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  superior  fiend 

Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  his  pond'rous  shield. 

Ethereal  temper,  massy,  larffe^  and  round, 

Behind  him  cast;  the  oroaa  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  yiews 

At  ey'ning  from  the  top  of  Fesol6, 

Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe.  MUlen^  B.  L 


-Thus  far  these,  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander.    He,  above  the  nat 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 

«BookaL56;.  t8eeVktePoeU6.Iib.n.98a 
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Stood  like  a  tov'r  \  his  form  had  yet  not  knt 

All  her  original  hnshtnera,  nor  appear'd 

Lett  than  archannJniin'd  and  th^  excess 

Of  S^'7  obeeur^f :  as  when  the  son  new-iiMB 

Looks  tnroogh  the  horizontal  misty  air 

Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastroos  twiliehts  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.  JITOo^  &  L 

As  when  a  rulture  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roTing  Tartar  bounda, 

Dislodging  fit>m  a  region  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flesh  ot  lambs,  or  yeanline  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fea,  flie  towaras  the  springa 

Of  Ganges  or  Hjdaspes,  Indian  streams, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  whrae  Chineses  drire 

with  sails  and'wind  their  cany  wagons  light: 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  wad 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey.         JUiUtm,  B.  Ill 

Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  Terdurous  wall  of  paradise  up  sprang: 
Which  to  our  general  sue  gaye  prospect  large 
Into  this  nether  empire  nei^boni^  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall,  a  circhng  row 
Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  eolden  hue, 
Appear'd,  with  gay  enamel'd  ccMours  mix*d. 
On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  erening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  Qod  had  showVd  the  earth;  so  loTely  seemM 
That  landscape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approachj  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  jojr,  able  to  driye 
All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.    As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odour  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest;  witn  such  delay 
Well-pleas'd  they  slack  their  coone,  and  man^  a  league 

Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles.  

iMittsa»B.nr. 

With  regard  to  similes  of  this  kind,  it  will  readily  occur  to  the 

reader,  that  when  a  resembling  subject  is  once  properly  introduced 

in  a  simile,  the  mind  is  transitorily  amused  with  the  new  object, 

and  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  slight  interruption.     Thus,  in  fine 

weather,  the  momentary  excursions  of  a  traveller  for  agreeable 

prospects  or  elegant  huildings,  cheer  his  mind,  relieve  him  from  the 

languor  of  uniformity,  and  without  much  lengthening  his  journey, 

in  reality,  shorten  it  greatly  in  appearance. 

Next  of  comparisons  that  aggr^dize  or  elevate.     These  >^^|^ 

more  than  any  other  sort :  the  reason  of  which  may  he  gathered 

from  the  chapter  of  Grandeur  and  Sublimity;  and,  without  reasoniaft 

will  he  evident  from  the  following  instances. 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  erackltng  shrubs  hetwuwin  the  hiDi^ 
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Then  o'er  Che  etnbble,  up  the  mimittain  ties, 
Firee  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  akiee, 
This  way  and  that,  the  spreading  torrent  roars; 
So  vweejM  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores. 
Around  nim  wide,  immense  destruction  pours, 
And  earth  is  delucd  with  the  sanguine  show'rs. 

mod,  7LX.6», 


Through  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  still 
O'er  slaughtered  heroes. 


h  death,  Achilles  still  prooeedi, 
,  and  o'er  rolling  steeds. 

As  when  avenging  flames  with  furvdnv'n 

On  guilty  towns  exert  the  wrath  or  Heav'ii, 

The  pale  inhabitants,  some  fall,  some  fly, 

And  the  red  yapors  purple  all  tne  sky : 

So  raged  Achilles ;  Death  and  dire  ciismav, 

And  toils,  and  terrors,  filled  the  dreadful  oay.     Hiad,  XXL  60& 

Methinks.  King  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  shock, 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  £»y'n. 

RieMard  11.  AaULQcX 

Am  msheth  a  foamT  stream  from  the  dark  shady  steep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder 
is  rolling  aboTC,  ana  dark  brown  night  rests  on  the  hill :  so  fierce,  so  rast,  so  ter- 
rible, rush  forward  the  sons  of  Erin.  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  Ocean  followed 
by  all  its  billows,  poun  ralor  forth  as  a  stream,  rolling  its  might  along  the  shore. 

FS/Hgal,  b.  I. 

As  rc^l  a  thousand  wares  to  a  rock,  so  Swaran's  host  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock 
a  thousand  wares,  so  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Md, 

I  beg  peculiar  attention  to  the  following  simile  for  a  reaaon  that 
ahall  be  mentioned : 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  arra3r. 

The  dose  compacted  legions  urg'd  their  way ! 

Fierce  they  drore  on,  impatient  to  destroy : 

Troy  charg'd  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy 

As  nom  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 

A  rock's  round  fragment  flies  with  fury  borne, 

nVhich  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 

Precipitate  the  pond'rous  mass  descends ; 

From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 

At  erery  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds; 

Still  gath'ring  force,  it  smokes ;  and  ur^d  amain, 

Whins,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain : 

Thoe  stops — So  Hector.    Their  whole  force  he  prord : 

Resistless  when  he  rag'd :  and  when  he  stopt,  unmoy'd. 

Uiad,XULlBl. 

The  imaffe  of  a  falling  rock  is  certainly  not  elevating;*  and  yet 
andoobtcaly  the  foregoing  simile  fires  and  swells  the  mind :  it  is 
grand  therefore,  if  not  sublime.  And  the  following  simile  will 
afford  additional  evidence,  that  there  is  a  real,  though  nice,  distinc' 
tion  between  these  two  feelings : 

So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hang  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  ftll 
On  the  proiul  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sinit^ 
Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shiekl 
Such  ruin  intercept.    Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoil'd ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
massy  qpear  upstaid ;  as  if  on  earth 

•  SeeChi^.iy. 
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Winds  under  groond  or  waterv  Ibrciiir  way, 

Sidelonr  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  nit  wat 

Half-rank  widi  all  his  pines.  JUEUm^  b.  VL 

A  comparison  by  contrast  may  contribute  to  grandeur  or  eleraiioD, 
no  less  than  by  resemblance ;  of  which  the  following  comparison 
of  Lttcan  is  a  remarkable  instance : 

Victrix  causa  diis  plaeuit,  aed  victa  CafoaL* 

Considering  that  the  Heathen  deities  possessed  a  rank  bat  one 
degree  above  that  of  mankind,  I  think  it  would  not  be  easy,  by  a 
single  expression,  to  exalt  more  one  of  the  human  species,  than  is 
done  in  this  comparison.  I  am  'bensible,  at  the  same  time,  that 
such  a  comparison  among  Christians,  who  entertain  more  exalted 
notions  of  the  Deity,  would  justly  be  reckoned  extraTagant  and 
absurd. 

The  last  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  lessening  or  depressing  a 
hated  or  disagreeable  object ;  which  is  effectually  done  by  resem 
bling  it  to  any  thing  low  or  despicable.  Thus  Milton,  in  his 
description  of  the  rout  of  the  rebel-an^els,  happily  expresses  their 
terror  and  dismay  in  the  following  simile : 

As  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  timoroos  flock  toeecher  throng'd, 
DcoTe  them  before  him  thuncfer-struck,  pursn'd 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaVn,  which  op'ninf  wide, 
RoU'd  mwaid,  and  a  spacious  g^  disdord 
Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  sij^t 
Struck  them  with  horror  badcwaxd^  but  &x  worse 
nrg:*d  them  behind ;  headlong  themselTes  they  threw 
Downfiroip  the  yergeofheav'n.  iUittsf^b.  VL 

In  the  same  view,  Homer,  I  think,  may  be  justified  in  comparing 
the  shouts  of  the  Trmans  in  battle  to  the  noise  of  cranes,t  and  to  the 
bleating  of  a  flock  of  sheep :  {  it  is  no  objection  that  these  are  low 
images ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  lessen  the  Trojans  by  opposing 
their  noisy  march  to  the  silent  and  manly  march  of  the  Greeks. 
Addison,^  describing  the  figure  that  men  make  in  the  sight  of  a 
superior  being,  takes  opportunity  to  mortify  their  pride  by  com- 
paring them  to  a  swarm  of  pismires. 

A  comparison  that  has  none  of  the  good  eflects  mentioned  in  this 
discourse,  but  is  built  upon  common  and  trifling  circumstances, 
makes  a  mighty  silly  figure: 

Non  sum  nescius,  g[randia  consilia  a  multis  plerumque  causis,  een  magna 
nayigia  a  plurimis  remis,  impelli.ll  Sirada,  de  btilo  Bdgico. 

By  this  time,  I  imagine  the  different  purposes  of  comparison,  and 
the  yarious  impressions  it  makes  on  the  mmd,  are  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  proper  examples.  This  was  an  easy  task.  It  is  mors 
difficult  to  lay  down  rules  about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 

•  The  Tictorious  cause  pleased  the  gods,  but  the  ranquished,  Cfalo. 
t  Beginning  of  book  III. 
t  Book  IV.l.  498. 
fGhxardian,  No.  153. 

1 1  am  not  ignorant  that  great  designs  ars  impelled  by  many 
great  ships  by  many  oars.  r  ^         # 
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comparaon ;  in  what  circamstances  they  may  be  introduced,  and 
in  what  circtimstances  they  are  out  of  place.     It  is  evident  that  a 
comparison  is  not  proper  on  every  occasion :  a  man  when  cool 
and  sedate,  is  not  disposed  to  poetical   flights,    nor   to  sacrifice 
truth   and  reality  to  imaginary  beauties :   far  less  is  he  so  dis- 
posed when  oppressed  with  care,  or  interested  in  some  important 
transaction  that  engrosses  him  totally.     On  the  other  hand,  a  man, 
when  elevated  or  animated  by  passion,  is  disposed  to  elevate  or 
animate  all  his  objects :  he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objects  by 
circumlocution  and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary 
ftction  to  inanimate  beings.    In  this  heat  ofmind,  the  highest  poetical 
flights  are  indulged,  anathe  boldest  similes  and  metaphors  relished.* 
But  without  soaring  so  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to 
reliah  chaste  and  moderate  ornament ;  such  as  comparisons  that  set 
the  principal  object  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  or  that  embellish  and 
diversify  the  narration.     In  general,  when  by  any  animating  pas- 
sion, whether  pleasant  or  painful,  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  we  are  in  that  condition  disposed  to  every  sort  of  figurative 
expression,  and  in  particular  to  comparisons.      This  in  a  great 
mef^sure  is  evident  from  the  comparisons  already  mentioned ;  and 
shall  be  &rther  illustrated  by  other  instances.     Love,  for  example, 
in  its  in&ncy,  rousing  the  imagination,  prompts  the  heart  to  display 
itaelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in  similes : 

TraikiS,  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  wel 
Her  bed  is,  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  she  resides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself  the  merchant;  and  the  sailing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  conToy,  and  our  bark. 

TVailtis  and  Cresrida,  Act  I.  Be.  1. 

Again: 

Come,  gentle  Night ;  come,  loving  block-brow'd  Night  I 
GKve  me  my  Romeo ;  and  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  so  fine, 
That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  Night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  San. 

Romeo  and  JuUd,  Act  III.  Se.  2. 

The  dread  of  a  misfortune,  however  imminent,  involving  always  some 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  agitates  the  mind  and  excites  the  imagmation ; 

Wobev. Nay,  then,  farewell : 

Tve  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  gloiy 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.    I  shall  fall, 

Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  Uie  evening, 

And  no  man  see  me  more.  Hewry  Vllt  Act  III.  Sc.  8. 

But  it  will  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  present  head,  to  give 
examples  where  comparisons  are  improperly  introduced.  I  have 
had  already  occasion  to  observe,  that  similes  are  not  the  language 

•  It  is  accordingly  observed  by  Longinus,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Sublime,  that 
Ihe  proper  time  lor  nieci^khor,  it  when  the  passions  are  so  swelled  as  to  hurry  on 
Ukeatonmit 
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of  a  man  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind,  dispalehing  his  daDy  and 
nsnal  work.  For  that  reason,  the  following  speech  ot  a  gardensr 
to  his  servants,  is  extremely  improper : 

Go.  bind  thoa  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 
Wiueh,  like  onnily  childrni,  mate  their  sire 
(         Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight: 
GKye  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs, 
Qo  thou :  and  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  qvays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth ; 
All  must  be  eren  m  our  goremment. 

'  iZ  Act  m.  8e.  4. 


The  fertility  of  Shakspeare's  vein  betrays  him  freqaently  into  this 
error.     There  is  the  same  impropriety  in  another  simile  of  his : 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlor; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice; 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  disooufae 
Is  all  of  her ;  say  that  thou  OTcrheard'st  us : 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripeird  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter;  like  to  favorites, 
Made  proud  by  princes  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it. 

Afuch  Ado  abatU  Nothing,  Act  III.  Sc  1. 

Rooted  ^rieC  deep  anguish,  terror,  remorse,  despair,  and  all  the 
sevree  dispiriting  passions,  are  declared  enemies,  perhaps  not  to 
fiffnratire  language  in  general,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and 
solemnity  of  comparison.  Upon  that  account,  the  simile  pronounced 
by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  death  from  an  inveterate  enemy, 
ana  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural : 

So  looks  the  pentrup  lion  o*er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ; 
And  so  he  walks  insulting  o'er  his  prey, 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  nis  limbs  asunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  swoid, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 

Tkird  Part  Henrf  VI  Act  L  Sc  S. 

Nothing  anpears  more  out  of  place,  nor  more  awkwardly  introduced, 
than  the  following  simile : 

.iMda.  ^Farewell,  my  Fortius, 

Parewdl,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for-tver! 

Poffins.  Stay,  Lucia,  stay;  what  dost  thou  aay^  for~ever? 

Lmcia.  Hare  I  not  sworn  1  If,  Fortius,  thy  success 
Must  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate.  fareweU. 
Oh,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word,  Jor-evtr? 

Portius.  Thus,  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th'  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leajis  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold.* 
—Thou  must  not  go,  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose.  Goto,  Act  III.  Sc  9. 

Nor  does  the  simile  which  closes  the  first  act  of  the  same  tragedy 
make  a  better  appearance ;  the  situation  there  represented  being  too 

•This  simile  would  have  a  fine  effect  pronounoed  by  the  choras  JaaGmk 
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dispiriting  for  a  simile.  A  simile  is  improper  fer  one  who  irmiM 
the  discovery  of  a  secret  machination : 

Zara.  The  mute  not  yet  return*d !   Ha !  *twas  the  Kingi 
The  Kin*;  that  parted  lM*nce !  frowning  he  went; 
His  eyes  like  meteors  roU'd,  then  darted  down 
Their  red  and  angry  beams;  as  if  his  sight 
Would,  like  the  ra^ng  Dog-star,  scorch  the  earth, 
And  kindle  ruin  in  its  course. 

Mmrmug  Bridi,  Act  V.  Se.  S. 

A  mao  spent  and  dispirited  after  losing  a  battle,  is  not  disposed  to 
heightisn  or  illustrate  his  discourse  by  similes: 

York.  With  this  we  charg'd  again ;  but  oat,  aka  f 
We  bodg'd  again;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labor  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over^matching  waves. 
Ah !  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue; 
And  I  aiP  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 
The  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Third  Part  Henry  VI  Aet  I.  Se.  4. 

Far  less  is  a  man  disposed  to  similes  who  is  not  only  defi?ftted  in  a 
pitched  battle,  but  lies  at  the  point  of  death  mortally  woanded : 

WancUk. My  mangled  body  shows 

My  blood,  my  want  of  strength;  my  sick  heart  shows 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  lo.my  foe. 
Thus  yiekis  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  tlie  princely  eagle; 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept, 
Whose  top-branch  over-peer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree. 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  pow'rful  wind. 

IViird  Pari  Henry  VI.  Act  V.  Se. )!. 

Claeen  Kathenne,  deserted  by  the  King,  and  in  the  deepest  afflie* 
tion  on  her  divorce,  could  not  be  disposed  to  any  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion: and  for  that  reason,  the  following  simile,  however  beautiful  in 
the  mouth  of  a  ;Bpectator,  -  is  scarcely  proper  in  her  own  * 

I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living, 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  Kmgdom,  where  no  pity, 
]^o  friends,  no  hope !  no  kindred  weep  for  me ! 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me !  like  tile  lily, 
Tiiat  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  ilourish'd, 
m  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

King  Henry  VJJl  Act  IIL  Se.  1. 

Similes  thus  unseasonably  introduced,  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the 
Rehearsal. 

Bayes.  Now  here  she  must  make  a  simile. 
Smiik.  Wliere'a  the  necessity  of  that,  Mr.  Bayes  1 

Bayes.  Because  she's  surprised ;  that's  a  general  rule;  you  must  ever  make  • 
■imile  when  you  ore  surprised ;  'tis  a  new  way  of  writing. 

A  comparison  is  not  always  feultless,  even  where  it  is  properly 
introduced.  I  have  endeavored  above  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
diflerent  ends  to  which  a  comparison  may  contribute:  a  comparison, 
like  other  human  productions,  may  &11  short  of  its  aim ;  of  which 
defect  instances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers ;  and  to  com- 
29 
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pleto  the  ptm&at  subject,  it  will  be  uecesmrj  to  make  aome  obeer- 
Tationa  upon  such  faulty  comparisons.  I  begm  with  obaemng,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  institute  a  comparison  too 
iaint:  a  distant  resemblance  or  contrast  iatigues  the  mind  with  iu 
obacurity,  instead  of  amusing  it :  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end 
of  a  comparison.  The  following  similes  seem  to  labor  under  this 
defect 

Allmt  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  eoelo 

Sspe  Notus,  ncque  parturit  imbres 

Perpetuos :  sic  tu  sapiens  fintre  memento 

Tristitiam,  TiUsque  lliboreS| 

Molli,  Plance,  mero.  Aral.  Gofm.  L  L  otk  7« 

As  the  white  south  at  times  serenes  the  skies, 
Nor  are  his  gathering  showers  for  erer  rife. 
80  thou,  oh  Plancus,  'gainst  thy  cares  be 
With  mellow  wine  dismiss  the  toils  of  life. 


Medio  dux  agmine  Tumus 


Veititur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  Tertice  supra 

Ceu  septem  surgens  sedatis  aninibus  altus 

Per  taciturn  Ganges:  aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 

Cum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  oondidit  alveo.        jBmM,  DL  9fiL 

In  the  main  battle,  with  his  flaming  crest, 
The  miffhty  Tumus  towers  above  the  rest— 
Silent  they  move,  majestically  slow, 
Like  ebbing  Nile,  or  Ganges  in  his  flow. 

Talibus  orabat,  talesque  miserrima  fletus 
Fertque  refertque  soror :  sed  nuUis  ille  moTCtnr 
FletiDUS,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  audit. 
Fata  obstant:  placidasque  viri  Deus  obstruit  axirea. 
Ac  veluti  annoso  validam  cum  robore  quercum 
Alpini  Bores,  nunc  hinc,  nunc  flatibus  illinc 
Eruere  inter  se  oertant ;  it  stridor,  et  alte 
Consiemunt  terram  concusso  stipite  frondes: 
Ipsa  haeret  scopulis :  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
JEthereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tend  it 
Hand  secus  assiduis  hinc  atque  hinc  vocibus  heioa 
Tunditur,  et  magno  persentit  peclore  curas: 
Mens  immota  manet,  lacr\'miB  volvuntur  inanes. 

^ntU,\<  at 

This  mournful  message  pious  Anna  bears 

And  seconds,  with  her  own,  her  sister's  tears; 

But  all  her  arts  are  still  employed  in  vain, 

A^ain  she  comes,  and  is  refused  again. 

His  hardened  heart,  nor  prayers  nor  threatnings  mov% 

Fate  and  the  Gods  had  stopped  his  ears  to  love. 

As  when  the  winds  their  airy  quarrel  try 

Justling  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky, 

This  way  and  that  the  mountain  oak  they  bend, 

His  boughs  they  shatter,  and  his  branches  rend, 

With  leaves  and  falling  masts  they  spread  the  gro«md 

The  hollow  vallies  echo  to  the  sound : 

Unmoved  the  royal  plant  their  fury  mocks, 

Or,  shaken,  clings  more  closely  to  the  rocks: 

Far  as  he  shoots  his  towering  head  on  high, 

So  deep  in  earth  his  flx'd  foundations  lie. 

No  less  a  storm  the  Trojan  hero  bears, 

Thick  messages  and  loud  complaints  he  heaiSi 

▲ad  bandied  words  still  beating  on  his  ears. 
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■I 

StglM,  giroaiifl,  and  tam.  proekim  hit  inwaid  paiai^ 
But  the  linn  purpose  of  iu«  heart  ranaina. 

JC  Riek.  Give  me  theerown. — ^Here,  Gouain,  aeiie  iha  tn/WMf 
Here,  on  thia  side,  my  hand :  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  ia  this  golden  erown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  bnekets,  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen  and  fiill  of  water: 
That  budcet  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  grieft,  whilst  yon  mount  up  on  high. 

Riekard  ML  Act  lY.  Be.  1. 

K.  John,  Oh !  Cousin,  thou  art  eome  to  set  mine  eye ; 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt; 
And  all  the  shrowds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  litde  hair: 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  John,  Act  Y .  tBc.  7. 

Tarir.  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  reseuing  me: 
And  all  my  followers,  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  flv  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

Third  Part,  Benrf  Vl.  Act  I.  Be.  4. 

The  ktter  of  the  two  similes  is  gooi :  the  former,  by  its  ikintoess  of 
resemblance,  has  no  effect  but  to  load  tho  narration  with  an  nsclesa 
image. 

The  next  error  I  shall  mention  is  a  capital  one.  In  an  epic  poem, 
or  in  a  poem  upon  any  elevated  subject,  a  writer  ought  to  avoia  rais- 
ing a  simile  on  a  low  image,  which  never  fails  to  bring  down  tb« 
pnncipal  subject.  In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  object  ought 
never  to  be  resembled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  however  delicato 
the  resemblance  may  be;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of  a  grand 
object  to  fix  the  attention,  and  swell  the;  mind ;  in  which  state,  to' 
contract  it  to  a  minute  object,  is  unpleasant  The  resembling  of  an 
object  to  one  that  is  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  enect,  by 
raising  or  swelling  the  mind :  for  one  passes  wuh  satisfaction  from 
a  small  to  a  great  object ;  but  cannot  be  drawn  down,  without  reluc- 
tance, from  great  to  small.     Hence  the  following  similes  are  faulty: 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  eare, 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wasps,  provok'd  by.  children  in  their  play. 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway. 
In  swarms  tlie  guilUees  traveller  engage 
Whet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  tlietr  rage 
All  rise  in  arms,  and  with  a  gei^ral  cry 
Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzaing  progeny: 
,  Thus  from  the  tenu  the  fervent  legion  swarms. 

So  loud  their  clamors,  and  so  keen  their  arms. 

Jttiad,  XVLZIX 

8o  bums  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o*er) 
Repuls*d  in  vain,  and  thirsty  stiU  of  gore; 
fBold  son  of  air  and  heal)  on  angry  wings 
i7ntam*d,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacKs,  and  stings. 
Fir'd  with  like  ardor  fierce  Atrides  flew. 
And  sent  his  soul  with  ev'ry  lance  he  threw. 

Miad,  XVII.  «4iL 
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tnataiit  aidenles  Tyrii :  pan  daoere  maros,. 
MoUriqne  arcem,  et  manibiu  subToWere  saxa.* 
Pan  aptan  locum  tecto,  ei  conciudere  sulco. 
Jun  magistntusque  legunt,  sanctumque  senatum. 
Hie  portus  alii  enodiunt :  luc  alia  theatris 
Funaamenta  locant  alii,  imroaneamie  columnns 
Rnpibtts  exciduBt,  aeenia  decora  aita  luturia. 
Giualis  apes  astale  nora  per  florea  rura 
Exercet  tub  aole  labor,  cum  gentis  adultos 
Educunt  ioetus,  aut  cum  liqoentia  mella 
Stipant,  ei  dulci  diateadunt  nectare  cellas, 
Aut  onera  accipiunt  yenientum,  aut  agniine  facto 
I^arum  fucos  pecus  a  pnesepibus  aroent. 
Ferret  opus,  redolentquc  thymo  fragrantia  mefla. 

jEneid,  L  I27. 

The  toiling  Tyrians  on  each  other  call, 
To  ply  their  labor ;  some  extend  the  wall ; 
Some  build  the  citadel ;  the  brawny  thong 
Or  dig  or  push  unwieldy  stones  along. 
Some  for  taeir  dwelling  choose  a  spot  of  ground. 
Which,  firat  design'd,  with  ditches  they  surround. 
Some  laws  ordain — and  some  attend  the  dioioe 
Of  holy  senate,  and  elect  by  Toioe. 
Here,  some  design  a  mole,  while  olhere  there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre, 
From  marble  quarries  mighty  columns  hew 
t  For  ornaments  of  scenes  and  future  view. 

Such  is  tlieir  toil,  and  such  their  busy  pains, 
As  exercise  the  bees  in  flowery  plains, 
When  winter  past,  and  summer  scarce  begun, 
Invites  them  forth  to  labor  in  the  sun : 
Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  while  some  condeaac 
Their  liquid  store,  and  some  in  cells  dispense: 
Some  at  the  gate  stand  ready  to  receive 
The  golden  burden,  and  their  friends  relieve: 
All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive. 
With  envy  stung  they  view  each  other*s  deeds; 
The  fragrant  work  with  diligence  proceeds. 

To  clescribe  bees  gathering  honey  as  resembling  the  builders  of 
Carthage,  would  have  a  much  better  eflect* 

Tum  vero  Teucri  incombunt,  et  littore  celsas 

Deducunt  toto  naves :  natat  uncta  carina ; 

Frondenlesque  ferunt  remos,  et  robora  sylvis 

Infabricata,  fugie  studio. 

Migrantes  cernas,  totaqne  ex  urbe  ruentes. 

Ac  veluti  ingentem  formiciB  farris  ocer^nmi 

Cum  populant,  hyemis  memores,  tectoque  reponuat: 

It  nigrum  campis  a^men,  praedamque  per  herbas 

Convectant  colle  an  gusto :  para  grand  i  a  trudunt 

Obnixs  frumenta  humeris:  pars  agniina  cogunt, 

Castigantque  moras :  opere  omnia  semita  fervet 

jBneU,  IV.  397. 

'  They  with  early  can 

Unmoor  their  vessds,  and  for  sea  prepare. 
The  fleet  is  soon  afloat,  in  all  its  pride ; 
And  well  caulked  galleys  in  the  harbor  ride. 
Then  oaks  for  oars  they^  felled ;  or,  as  they  stood, 
Of  its  green  arms  despoiled  the  growing  wood, 

•  And  accordingly  Demetrius  Phalerius  (of  Elocution,  sect.  85.)  obaerTei,  thai 
«  haa  a  bsner  efllect  to  compare  small  things  to  great  than  great  things  to  «nall 
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Stadioasofflifflit    The  beaeli  u  eovwed  o** 
Wkh  Trojan  Mndfl  that  blacken  all  the  ahore 
On  erery  tide  aie  leen,  deaeendin£  down, 
Thick  iwarma  of  loUiera,  loaden  uon  the  Iowa. 
Thai,  in  battalia,  march  embodied  ania, 
Fearleea  of  winter,  and  of  future  wania — 
T'invade  the  com,  and  to  their  oeUe  conTey 
The  plundered  forage  of  their  3reUow  prejr. 
The  table  troofM,  au>ng  the  narrow  tracks, 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backi. 
Some  set  their  shouuere  to  the  pond'rous  grain ; 
Some  guaid  the  spoil,  some  laab  the  lamng  train : 
All  ply  their  sereral  tasks,  and  equal  ton  sustain. 

The  following^  simile  has  not  any  one  beauty  to  recommend  iL 

The  subject  is  Amata,  the  wife  of  King*  Latinus. 

Turn  Tero  infclix,  ingentibus  excite  monstris, 
Iromensam  sine  more  furit  Ijrmphata  per  urbem : 
Ceu  quondam  torto  Tolitans  suo  yerbere  turbo, 
Cluem^  pueri  magno  in  eirro  vacua  atria  cireum 
Intenti  ludo  exercent    Ilie  actus  habcna 
Curratis  fertur  spatiis :  stupet  inscia  turba, 
Impubesque  manua,  mirata  volubile  buxum ; 
Dant  animos  plagte.    Non  cursu  segnior  illo 
Per  mediae  uroes  agitur,  populosque  feroces. 

She  flew  to  rage ;  for  now  the  snake  possessed 
Her  yital  parts,  and  poisoned  all  her  iNreast. 
She  raves — she  runs  with  a  distracted  pace. 
And  fills,  with  horrid  howls,  the  public  place. 
And,  as  young  striplings  whip  tlie  top  for  sport, 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court ; 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Admired,  with  clamors,  of  the  beardless  rout: 
They  lash  aloud — each  other  they  provoke, 
And  lend  their  little  souls  at  evetr  stroke : 
Thus  fares  the  queen ;  and  thus  ner  fury  blows 
Amidst  the  crowd,  and  kindles  as  she  goes. 

This  simile  seems  to  border  upon  the  burlesque. 

An  error,  opposite  to  the  former,  i^  the  introducing  of  a  retem* 
bling  image^  so  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
principal  subject.  Their  remarkable  disparity,  seizing  the  mind, 
never  foils  to  depress  the  principal  subject  by  contrast,  instead  of 
raising  it  by  resemblance :  and  if  the  dispanty  be  rery  great,  the 
simile  degenerates  into  burlesque ;  nothing  being  more  ridiculous 
than  to  Ibrce  an  object  out  of  its  proper  rank  in  nature,  by  equalliDj^ 
it  with  one  greallv  superior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  en- 
dent,  from  the  following  comparisons. 

Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrnntia  mella. 
Ac  veluti  leniis  Cyclopes  fulmina  massis 
Cum  properant :  alii  tauriuis  foUibus  auras 
Aecipiunt,  redduntque :  alii  stridentia  tingunt 
^«ra  lacu ;  gemit  impositis  incudibus  JEtna: 
lUi  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  toUunt    * 
In  numerum ;  versantque  tenaci  forcipe  femuv 
Non  aliter  (si  parva  licet  com'ponere  magnia) 
Cecropias  innatus  apes  amor  urget  habcndi, 
Munere  quamque  suo.    Grandavis  oppkia  curM^ 
£t  munire  favos,  et  Dadala  ftngcre  tecta. 

29* 
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At  ft«»  nmllA  referant  m  node  minom, 
Cnnmtfiymopleiis:  patcontor  6t  arlmta  painm. 
El  glaiieat  aalioes,  easiamqiie  crocomque  mbentoBy 
Et  pingoAiii  tiliam,  et  ferrv^jinttm  hyteinchos. 
Onmibua  una  quiet  openiniy  labor  omniboa  unna. 

4h0rgic  nr.  169. 

With  diligence  the  fragrant  woik  prooeeda, 
Aa  when  the  Cyclopea,  at  th'  ahnigfaty  noct, 
New  thunder  haaten  for  their  angry  god, 
^bdued  in  fire  the  atobbom  metal  Um; 
One  brawny  amith  the  puffing  bellowa  plie8| 
And  dnwu  and  blowa  reciprocating  air ; 
Others  to  aoench  the  hissing  maaa  prepare; 
With  liliea  aims  they  order  erery  blow, 
And  chime  their  aounding  hammers  in  a  roWi 
With  labored  anvils  iBtna  eroans  below. 
Strongly  they  strike,  huge  £ikes  of  flamea  «zp>n^ 
With  tongs  they  turn  the  steel,  and  vex  it  in  taa  m«b 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare, 
Such  are  the  bees,  and  such  their  busy  care, 
Studious  of  honey  J  each  in  his  degree 
-The  youthful  swam,  the  grave  experienced  bca 
That,  in  the  field,  this,  in  affairs  of  state, 
Employed  at  home,  abides  within  the  gate, 
To  fortify  the  combs,  to  build  the  wall. 
To  prop  the  ruins  lest  the  fabric  fall : 
But,  late  at  night,  with  weary  pinions  come 
The  laboring  youth,  and  heavy-laden  homt. 
Plaina,  meads,  and  orchards,  lul  the  day  he  pliea^ 
The  gleans  of  yellow  th3rme  distend  bis  thighs : 
He  spoils  the  saffron  flowers,  he  sips  the  blues 
Of  violets,  wilding  blooms,  aind  willow  dews. 
Their  toil  is  common,  common  is  their  sleep. 

The  C?clope8  make  a  better  figure  in  the  following  aimile: 


The  Thracian  leader  prest, 


With  eager  courage,  far  before  the  real ; 

Him  Ajax  met,  inflam'd  with  equal  rage : 

Between  the  wond*ring  hosts  the  chiefs  engage ; 

Their  weighty  weapons  round  their  heads  tmy  throw, 

And  swifl,  and  heavy,  falls  each  thund'ring  bfow. 

As  when  in  JEtna's  caves  the  giant  brood. 

The  one-eyed  servants  of  the  Lemnian  god, 

In  order  round  the  burning  anvil  stand, 

And  forse,  with  weighty  strokes,  the  foriced  brand 

The  ahudng  hills  their  ferrid  toils  confess, 

And  echoes  rattling  through  each  daik  reoesi: 

So  rag'd  the  fight 

EptgonUd^  B.  h. 

Turn  Bitian  ardentem  oculis  animisque  finementen ; 
Non  Jaculo,  neque  enim  jaeulo  vitam  ille  dedisaet; 
Bed  ma^um  stridens  coniorta  falarica  venit 
Fufaninis  acta  modo,  quam  nee  duo  taurea  terga, 
Vet  dupliei  squama  lorica  fidelis  et  auro 
Suattnmt:  eouapsa  ruunt  imroania  membra: 
Dat  telius  maitum,  et  clypeum  auper  intonat  i 
Ctoalis  in  Euboioo  Baiarum  littore  quondam 
Sazea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molious  ante 
Constructam  jaeiunt  ponto :  sic  ilia  niinam 
Fraoa  trahit,  peniUisque  vadts  illisa  reeumbit: 
Miaecnt  ae  maria,  et  nigr«  attoUuntur  arenss: 
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T«i  aoaito  Prochyta  ulu  tnmt,  domnuiMeafaat 
Imrimit  Jof  w  imperils  impoaU  Typ]io6a. 

■  The  fieande  »ix« 

Of  Bitias,  threatening^  with  hie  ardent  tjm. 

Mot  bf  tbB  IbcMe  dan  he  fdl  oppreeaed, 

(A  dart  wae  kMt  within  that  roomy  braMC,) 

But  finom  a  knotted  lanee,  large,  heayr,  Mraag, 

Which  roared  like  thunder  as  it  whirrd  along: 

Not  two  ball-hides  the  impetuous  force  withhold, 

Nor  eoat  of  double  mail  with  scales  of  gold. 

Down  sunk  the  monster-bulk,  and  press'd  the  Cfoaild» 

fHis  anns  and  clattering  shield  on  the  Tast  body  sound,) 

Nor  with  less  ruin  than  the  Baian  mole. 

Railed  on  the  seas,  the  surges  to  control, 

At  once  come  tumbling  down  the  rocky  walt-> 

Prone  to  the  deep  the  itones  disjointed  foil 

Of  the  Tast  pile-~the  scattered  ocean  flies, 

Black  sands,  discolored  froth,  and  mingled  mod  ariM; 

The  frighted  bUlows  roll,  and  seek  the  shores— 

Then  trembles  Prochyta,  then  Iscbia  roars, 

Typhoeus,  thrown  beneath  by  Jotc's  command, 

Astonished  at  the  ilaw  that  shakes  the  land, 

Boon  shifts  his  weary  side,  and  scarce  awake, 

With  wonder  feels  the  weight  press  lighter  on  hie  back. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  rallar  rin^. 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  tne  spnng. 

Odfuef,  XXL  51. 

Bach  a  simile  upon  the  simplest  of  all  actions,  that  of  opening  a  door, 
is  pure  burlesqne. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  comparisons  from 
any  image  that  is  nauseous,  ugly,  or  remarkably  disagreeable :  for, 
however  strong  the  resemblance  may  be,  more  will  be  lost  than 

S lined  by  such  comparison.     Therefore  I  cannot  help  condemning, 
ongh  with  some  reluctance,  the  following  simile,  or  rather  meta- 
phor: 

O  thou  fend  many !  with  what  loud  upplause 
Didst  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  1 
And  now  beinf  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  lull  of  him, 
That  thou  prorok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
And  so,  thou  common  aog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  tny  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'st  to  find  it. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  1.  Be.  S. 

The  strongest  objection  4hat  can  lie  against  a  comparison  is,  that 
it  consists  in  words  only,  not  in  sense.  Such  false  coin,  or  bastard 
wit,  does  extremely  weft  in  burlesque ;  but  is  far  below  the  dignity 
of  the  epic,  or  of  any  serioas  composition : 

The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

Cmalomu,  Act  Y.  fia.  i. 

There  is  evidently  no  resemblance  between  an  Kicle  and  a  womaiii 
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f  havta  or  itnchaate :  but  chastity  is  cold  m  a  metaphorical  sense, 
and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  proper  sense :  and  this  verbal  reseinbluice» 
in  the  hurrv  and  glow  of  composing,  has  been  thought  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  simile.  Sucn  phantom  similes  are  mere  witticisms, 
which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  except  where  purposely  introduced 
to  provoke  laughter.  Lucian,  in  his  dissertation  upon  history,  talking 
of  a  certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparison,  which  is  Terbal 
merely ; 

This  author's  descriptioiii  are  so  cold  that  they  surpass  the  Caspian  snow,  nad 
all  the  ice  of  the  north. 

Virgil  has  not  escaped  this  puerility : 


Chdathna  thysio  mihi  dulcior  Hybla. 

BuofL  Vn.  37. 

Galatea,  sweeter  to  me  than  Hyblean  thyme. 


Eeo  Sardois  Tidear  tibi  amarior  herbis. 

AU.41 
I  may  appear  more  bitter  to  thee  than  Sardian  hexbs. 

Gallo,  cujus  amor  tantiun  mihi  crescit  in  horns, 
duantum  vere  novo  Hindis  se  subjicit  alnus. 

Bwol.  X.  37 
Gallus,  for  whom  my  love  increases  hourly,  as  the  green  alder  subjects  itaelf  to 
the  new  sprinj^. 

Nor  Boileau,  the  chastest  of  all  writers ;  and  that  eren  in  his  art  of 
poetry :  ^ 

Ainsi  td  autrefois,  qu'on  vit  rtcc  Faret 
Charbonner  de  ses  vers  les  murs  d*un  cabaret, 
8'en  Ta  mal  iL  pro]3os  d'une  voix  insolente, 
Chanter  du  peuple  Hebreu  la  fuite  triomphante 
Et  poursuivant  Moise  au  travers  des  deserts, 
Court  avec  Pharaon  se  noyer  dans  les  mers. 

Chant  1. 1.  31. 

Mais  allons  voir  le  Vrai,  jusqu'en  sa  source  mSme. 
Un  d6Tot  aux  yeux  creux,  et  d'abstinence  blAme, 
8*il  n'a  point  le  cour  juste,  est  affreux  devant  Dieo. 
L'ETan^le  au  Chr6tien  ne  dit,  en  aucun  lieu, 
8ois  dSvot:  elle  dit,  Sois  doux,  simple,  Equitable: 
Car  d'un  devot  souvent  au  Chrttien  T^ritoble 
La  distance  est  deux  fois  plus  longue,  k  mon  aris. 
Clue  du  P61e  Antarctique  au  Detroit  de  Daris. 

BoiUau,  Satire  XL 

— — — ^—  But  for  their  spirits  and  souls 
This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Qiism.  The  pretty  Taultinff  sea  refused  to  drown  me ; 
Knowing,  that  thou  would*st  nave  me  drown'd  on  shore ; 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness. 

SecoriM  PaH  Henry  VI.  Act  III.  Sc  2. 

Here  there  is  no  manner  of  resemblance  but  in  the  word  drotipn  ; 
for  there  is  no  real  resemblance  between  being  drowned  at  sea,  and 
dying  of  grief  at  land.  But  perhaps  this  sort  of  tinsel  wit  may  have 
a  propriety  in  it,  when  used  to  express  an  afiected,  not  a  real  passion, 
which  was  the  Clueen's  case. 
Pope  has  aoTeral  similes  of  the  same  stamp.     I  shall  tronscrite 
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one  or  two  from  the  EsMjf  on  Man,  the  gravest  and  most  instiactire 

of  all  his  performances : 

And  hence  one  master  panion  in  the  breast, 

Like  Aaron's  seipent,  swallows  up  the  rest        EpiiC  IL  L  131. 

And  again,  talking  of  this  same  ruling  or  master  passion: 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse ; 

Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse ; 

Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power; 

As  hesT'n's  bless'd  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour.      A 1. 14ft. 

Ijord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  historians : 

Where  their  sineerity  as  to  fact  is  doubtful,  we  strike  out  truth  by  the  conihmt^ 
tion  of  diffetent  accounts ;  as  we  strike  out  sparks  of  fire  by  the  ooUlsaon  of  Sints 
and  steel. 

Liet  us  Tary  the  phrase  a  very  little,  and  there  will  not  remain  a 
shadow  of  resemblance.     Thus, 


We  discover  tpith  by  the  confrontation  of  different  accounts;  as  wa  strika  out 
aparks  of  fire  by  the  collision  of  Hints  and  steel. 

Racine  makes  Pyrrhus  say  to  Andromaque, 

Vaincu,  charg6  de  fers,  de  regrets  constmiA, 
BniU  de  plus  de  feujc  que  je  n'en  allumai, 
Httas !  fus-je  jamais  si  cruel  que  vous  I'Ates ! 

And  Orestes  in  the  same  strain: 

due  les  Scythes  sont  moinseruelsqu'  Hermoine. 

Similes  of  this  kind  put  one  in  mind  of  a  ludicrous  French  song: 

Je  croyois  Janneton 
Ausst  douce  que  belle :  ^ 

Je  croyois  Jannelon 
JPlus  douce  qu'un  mouton ; 

Hilas!116las! 
Elle  est  cent  fois,  mille  fois,  plus  cruelle 
due  n'est  le  tigre  sua  bois. 

Again: 

H6las !  I'amour  m'a  pris, 
Comme  le  chat  iait  la  souris. 

A  vulgar  Irish  ballad  begins  thus : 

I  have  as  much  love  in  store 
As  there*s  apples  in  Portmore. 

Where  the  subject  is  burlesque  or  ludicrous,  such  similes  are  fiir 
from  being  improper.     Horace  says  pleasantly, 

dnanqiiam  to  levior  corttoe.*  L.  i.  Ode  91 

And  Shakspeare, 

In  breaking  oaths  he*s  stronger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  beside  the  foregoing  compari- 
sons, which  are  all  serious,  there  is  a  species,  the  end  and  purpose 
of  which  is  to  excite  gayety  or  mirth.    Take  the  following  examples : 

Falstafi^  speaking  to  his  page : 

1  do  here  walk  hefiire  thee,  like  a  sow  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litlv 
hot  one.  Seumd  Part  Ucnry  IV,  Aet  I.  8c.  9L 

*  Although  yon  are  of  less  value  than  the  riad. 
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J  Junk  he  is  not  a  pick-pone,  nor  a  horae-etealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  1otS|  I 
do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut 

iU  y<m  lAke  IT,  Act  IIL  8e.  4. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  litue  for  his  age; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so, 
As  dwar6  upon  kniglits-errant  do. 

JEAiit^fM,  Canto  L 

Dotcription  of  Hadibras's  horse : 

He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his  gait 

Preserved  a  grave,  majestic  state. 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipt. 

Or  mended  pace  than  Spaniard  whipt: 

And  yet  so  fierv,  he  would  bound 

As  if  he  griev*d  to  touch  the  ground : 

That  Cawar's  horse,  who,  as  fame  goes, 

Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes, 

Was  not  by  half  so  tender  hooft. 

Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  son.  ^ 

And  as  that  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop, 

(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up ; 

So  Hudibras  his  ('tis  well  known) 

Would  often  do  to  set  him  down.  CavU>  L 

Honor  is,  like  a  widow  won 

With  brisk  attempt  and  putting  on, 

With  entering  manfully  and  urging; 

Not  slow  approaches,  like  a  virgin.  Cmto  I. 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap ; 

And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  tne  morn 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.     Fart  11.  Canto  IL 

Books,  like  men  their  authors,  have  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the  world; 
but  there  are  ten  thousand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more.     TaU  9jtL  7^. 

And  in  this  the  world  may  perceive  the  diiference  between  the  integrity  of  a 
Merous  i^thor^  and  that  of  a  common  frienc*  The  latter  is  observed  lo  adhef* 
dose  in  prospenty ;  but  on  the  decline  of  fortane,  to  drop  suddenly  off:  wherpes 
the  generous  author,  just  on  the  contrary,  finds  his  hero  on  the  dunghill,  Cram 
thence  by  gradual  steps  raises  him  to  a  throne,  and  then  immediately  withdnwi, 
•xpecting  not  so  mucn  as  thanks  for  his  pains.  JKiL 

The  most  aocomplishM  way  of  using  books  at  present  is,  to  aervv  them  as  some 
do  kxds,  learn  their  iiUu^  ami  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance.  ML 

Box'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clatt'rine  o  er  the  roof  by  fita 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed, 
Pregnant  with  Greeks,  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Tm>8e  bully  Ghfeeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen  run  them  through,) 
Laocoon  struck  me  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprison'd  hero  quak*d  for  lear. 

DescripHon  of  a  CU^f  Sk§W€r.    An/i 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen. 
With  throngs  promiecuous  strow  the  level  green* 
Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs, 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons, 
With  like  confusion,  different  nations  ilr, 
Of  nriooB  habit,  and  of  varioos  dye^ 
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In  heaps  on  heaps;  one  fiue  o'erwheinu  them  all. 

Raft  of  the  Lock^  Canto  HI. 

He  does  not  consider  that  sincerity  in  lore  is  as  much  out  of  fashion  as  sweet 
nlT;  nobodf  takes  it  now.  Cm^^ui  UiukmmJL 

JJtdff  EtuKf,  Mr  dear,  I  am  afraid  yoo  hare  proToked  her  a  little  too  hg, 
SlirGUfks.  Oinotatatt.    You  shaU  see,  FU  sweeten  her,  and  shs*U  eoollite 


CHAPTER  XX. 
FIGUREa 

The  bestowing  of  sensibility  and  Toluntanr  motion  npon  inanimate  things,  a  bold 
figure — ^ntustrations — Personification  or  two  kinds — The  former  attended  with 
eonTietion — Abstract  terms  not  well  adapted  to  poetry — The  diftcnlty  of  dts- 
tingoishing  between  descriptire  personification  and  a  figure  of  speech— Dis- 
piriting passions  nnfavorable  to  passionate  penonificatioi^— 'Passionate  per^ 
aonification  to  he  exdusiTcIy  confined  to  the  gratification  of  the  passion— 
DeacriptiTe  personification — The  writer  always  to  confine  himself  to  easy 
personification — Personification  of  k>w  objects,  ridiculous — The  same  remark 
applicable  to  abstract  terms — Terms  of  dignity  excepted — Preparation  necea- 
sajj  to  personification — DeacriptiTe  personification  to  be  especially  restrained 
witnitt  due  bounds — ^Descriptire  personification  to  be  diepatened  in  few  wofda. 

Trc  endless  variety  of  expressions  brought  under  the  head  of 
tropes  and  figures  by  ancient  critics  and  grammarians,  makes  it 
evident,  that  they  had  no  precise  criterion  for  distinguishing  tropes 
and  figures  from  plain  language.  It  was,  accordingly,  my  opinion, 
that  little  could  be  made  of  them  in  the  way  of  rational  criticism ; 
till  discovering,  by  a  sort  of  accident,  that  many  of  them  depend  oa 
principles  formerly  explained,  I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  influence  of  these  principles  where  it  would  be  the  least 
expected.  Confining  myself,  therefore,  to  such  figures,  I  am  luckily 
freed  from  much  trash;  without  dropping,  as  »r  as  I  remember* 
any  trope  or  figure  that  merits  a  proper  name.  And  I  begin  with 
Proaopop(Bia  or  personification,  which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  fiM 
place. 

SECTION  X. PERSONIFICATION. 

The  bestowing  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion  upon  thing* 
inanimate,  is  so  bold  a  figure,  as  to  require,  one  should  imagine* 
very  peculiar  circumstances  for  operating  the  delusion :  and  yet,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  we  find  variety  of  expressions,  which,  though 
commonly  reduced  to  that  figure,  are  used  without  ceremony,  or 
any  sort  of  preparation ;  as,  for  example,  thirsty  ground,  hmngiy 
church-yard,  furious  dart,  angry  ocean.  These  epithets,  in  their 
proper  meaning,  are  attributes  of  sensible  beings:  what  is  their 
meaning  when  applied  to  things  ini^nimate  9  do  they  UMlke  ns  con- 
ceive the  ground,  the  churchyard,  the  dart,  the  ocean,  to  be  endued 
with  animal  functions  ?  This  is  a  curious  inquiry ;  and  whether 
00  or  not,  it  cannot  b^  deeliiied  in  handling  the  present  subjeet 
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The  mind,  agitated  by  certain  passions,  is  prone  to  bestow  sensi 
bility,  upon  things  inanimate.*     This  is  an  additional  instance  oi 
the  influence  of  passion  upon  our  opinions  and  belie£t     I  give 
examples.     Antony,  mourning  over  the  body  of  Cssar  murdered  in 
the  senate-hoase,  vents  his  passion  in  the  following  words : 

AiUony.   O  pardon  me  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
Tliat  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time. 

M,ius  Guar,  AdUtSul. 

Here  Antony  must  have  been  impressed  with  a  notion,  that  the  body 
of  Cssar  was  listening  to  him,  without  which  the  speech  would  be 
foolish  and  absurd.  Nor  will  it  appear  strange,  considering  what 
is  said  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  that  passion  should  have  such 
power  over  the  mind  of  man.  In  another  example  of  the  same  kind, 
the  earth,  as  a  common  mother,  is  animated  to  give  refuge  against  a 
firther's  nnkindness : 

AVmeria.  O  Elaith,  beltold,  I  kneel  upon  thy  boaom, 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes  to  stream  upon 
Thy  face,  implorin|^  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield ! 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take 
Into  thy  womb  the  last  and  most  forlorn 
Of  all  thy  race.    Hear  me,  thou  common  parent; 

—I  have  no  parent  else. Be  thou  a  mother, 

And  step  between  me  and  the  curse  of  him, 
Who  was — who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father ; 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes ; 
And  for  the  tender  names  oickUd  and  daugkUr, 
Now  calls  me  murdertr  and  parricide, 

Mmming  Bride,  AA  lY.  Sc  7. 

Plaintive  passions  are  extremely  solicitous  for  vent ;  and  a  solHo^ 
qoy  commonly  answers  the  purpose  :  but  when  such  passion 
becomes  excessive,  it  cannot  be  gratified  but  by  sympathy  /rem 
others;  and  if  denied  that  consolation  in  a  natural  way,  it  will  con- 
vert even  things  inanimate  into  sympathising  beings.  Thus  Phi* 
loctetes  complains  to  the  rocks  and  promontories  of  the  isle  of  Lem- 
nos ;  X  and  Alcestes  dying,  invokes  the  sun,  the  light  of  day,  the 
clouds,  the  earth,  her  husband's  palace,  &c.§  Moschus,  lamenting 
the  death  of  Bion,  conceives,  that  the  birds,  the  fountains,  the  trees, 
lament  with  him.  The  shepherd,  who  in  Virgil  bewails  the  death 
of  Daphnis,  expresseth  himself  thus : 

Daphni,  tuum  Poenos  etiam  ingemuisse  leones 
"    Interitum,  montesque  feri  sylvaeque  loquuntur.       Echgue  V.  S7, 

The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hiHtf  deplore. 
They  cast  the  sound  to  Lybia's  desert  shore; 
The  Lybian  lions  hear,  and  hearing  roar. 

Blum  etiam  lauri,  ilium  etiam  flevere  myrics. 

Pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  jaoentem 

Msnalus,  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lyeel  EtUgm  X.  131 


♦Page  m  t  Philoctctes  of  Sophocles,  Act  tV.  S«.  Q. 

t  Chip.  8.  part  5.  f  Alcestes  of  Euripides,  Act  II.  8c  I. 
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For  him  the  loftv  laurel  stands  io  tears, 
And  hung  wtih  humid  pearls  the  lowly  shrub  appeam 
Maenalean  pines  the  goalike  swain  bemoan, 
When  spread  beneath  a  tt>ck,  he  sighed  alone ; 
And  cold  Lycaeus  wept  from  erery  dropping  stone. 

That  such  personification  is  derived  from  nature,  will  not  admit 
the  least  remaining  doubt,  after  finding  it  in  poems  of  the  darkest 
ages  and  remotest  countries.  No  figure  is  more  frequent  in  Ossian's 
works  ;  for  example : 


The  battle  is  over,  said  the  kinff,  and  1  behold  the  blood  of  my  friends.    Sad  is 
the  heath  of  Lena,  and  mournful  Uie  oaks  of  Cromla. 

Again: 
The  sword  of  Gaul  trembles  at  his  side,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand. 

King  Richard  having  got  intelligence  of  Bolingbroke's  invasion, 
says,  upon  landing  in  England  from  his  Irish  expedition,  in  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  resentment: 


-I  weep  for  joy 


To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  tlieir  horses*  hoois 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting; 
80  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  faror  with  mv  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sorereign's  foe,  my  gentle  eaith. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ray'nous  sense 
But  let  thy  spiders  that  suck  up  thy  renom, 
And  heary-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treach'rous  feet, 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee^ 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And,  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pr'ythee,  witn  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whose  douule  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. 
Alock  not  my  senseless  coniuration,  lords : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling ;  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

niekard  11.  Ad  III.  Sc.  1. 

After  a  long  voyage  it  was  customary  amon^  the  ancients  to 
salute  the  natal  soil.  A  long  voyage  being  of  old  a  greater  enter- 
prise than  at  present,  the  safe  return  to  one's  country  afler  much 
fatigue  and  danger,  was  a  delightful  circumstance:  and  it  was 
natural  to  give  the  natal  soil  a  temporary  life,  in  order  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  traveller.  See  an  example,  Agamemfion  of  iBschilus, 
Act  III.  in  the  beginning.  Regret  for  leaving  a  place  to  which  one 
has  been  accustomed,  has  the  same  effect.* 

Terror  produces  the  same  effect:  it  is  communicated  in  thought 
to  every  thing  around,  even  to  things  inanimate : 

Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

Gtamorem  immensum  toIUt,  quo  pontus  et  omnes 

Intremuera  undae,  penitusque  exterritatdhis 

Italia.  jBneid,  IIL  67 

80 


With  chat  he  round  nloud,  the  dreadful  cry 
Shakes  earth,  and  air,  and  seas ;  the  billows  Af 
Before  the  bellowing  noise  to  distant  Italy. 

— ^— -^—  As  when  oW  Ocean  roars, 

And  heares  huge  surges  to  the  tremblmg  shores.     Jlmd,  IL  819. 

Oo  Tiew  the  settling  sea.    The  stormy  wind  is  laid ;  but  the  billows  sUll  treoi- 
Ue  on  the  deep,  and  seem  to  fear  the  blast  I^mgoL 

Racine,  in  the  tragedy  of  Phedra,  deacribing  the  sea-monsler  that 
destroyed  Hippolytua,  conceives  the  sea  itscu  to  be  struck  wnh  ter- 
ror as  well  as  the  spectators : 

Le  flot  qui  I'appoita  reeule  epouTant^. 
A  man  also  naturally  communicates  his  joy  to  all  objects  around, 
animate  or  inanimate: 

-»— —  As  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

MoKsmbic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odor  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  Blest;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleas'd,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 

Cheer*d  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles.    Paradiat  LtM,  b.  IV. 

I  have  been  profuse  of  examples,  to  show  what  power  many  pas- 
sions have  to  animate  their  objects.  In  all  the  foregoing  examples, 
the  personification,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  so  complete  as  to  afibrd  con* 
▼iclion,  momentary  indeed,  of  life  and  intelligence.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  numberless  instances,  that  personification  is  not  always  so 
complete :  it  is  a  common  figure  in  descriptive  poetry,  understood  to 
be  the  language  of  the  writer,  and  not  of  the  persons  be  describes :  in 
this  case,  it  seldom  or  never  comes  up  to  conviction,  even  momentary, 
of  life  and  intelligence.     I  give  the  following  examples. 

First  in  his  east  the  elorious  lamp  was  seen, 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays ;  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  hear'n's  high  road :  the  gray 

Dawn  Snd  the  Pleiades  before  Aim  danc'd, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the  moon, 

But  opposite,  in  levelled  west  was  set 

Hu  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  himg  for  other  flight  sAe  needed  none. 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  VIL  L  Smt 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  Jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountam-tops. 

RameoandJhUiel,AeiUl.Bt.5. 

But  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill. 

BamiH,  Act  L  Sc  I. 

It  may,  I  presume,  be  taken  for  mnted,  that  in  the  foregoing  instan- 
ces, the  personification,  either  with  the  poet  or  his  reader,  amounts 
not  to  a  conviction  of  intelligence:  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  day, 
the  morn,  are  not  here  understood  to  be  sensible  beings.   What  then 

*  Phtloctetes  of  Sophocles,  at  the  dose. 

t  The  chastity  of  the  Enriish  lan^aee.  which  in  eommon  usage  diatuigiiiabet 
by  genders  no  words  but  what  signify  bemgs  male  and  female.  giTes  thus  a  Hm 

2J2r2^ .  ^  I»!?«opop«i*;  a  beauty  unknowa  in  other  Uumiafas.  when 
•▼«T  woid  IS  masculine  or  feminine.  •'-•'-» 
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is  the  nature  of  this  personification  ?  I  think  it  must  be  referred  to 
the  imagioation :  the  inanimate  object  is  imagined  to  be  a  sensible 
beings,  but  without  any  conviction,  even  for  a  moment,  that  it  really 
is  sa  Ideas  or  fictions  of  imagination  ha?e  power  to  raise  emotions 
in  the  mind  ;*  and  when  any  thing  inanimate  is,  in  imagination, 
supposed  to  be  a  sensible  being,  it  makes  by  that  means  a  greater 
figure  than  when  an  idea  is  formed  of  it  according  to  truth.  This 
sort  of  personification,  however,  is  &r  inferior  to  the  other  in  eleva* 
tion.  Thus  personification  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  being  more 
noble,  may  be  termed  passionate  personification:  the  other,  more 
humble,  deseriptite  personification ;  because  seldom  or  never  is  per* 
sonification  in  a  description  carried  to  conviction. 

The  imap^nation  is  so  lively  and  active,  that  its  images  are  raised 
with  Tery  little  efibrt ;  and  this  justifies  the  frequent  use  of  descrip- 
tive personification.  This  figure  abounds  in  Milton's  Allegro,  and 
Penseroso. 

Abstract  and  general  terms,  as  well  as  particular  objects,  are  oAen 
necessary  in  poetry.  ^Such  terms,  however,  are  not  well  adapted  to 
poetry,  because  they  suggest  not  any  image :  I  can  readily  form  an 
image  of  Alexander  or  Achilles  in  wrath ;  but  I  cannot  form  an 
image  of  wrath  in  the  abstract,  or  of  wrath  independent  of  a  person. 
Upon  that  account,  in  works  addressed  to  the  imagination,  abstract 
terms  are  frequently  personified ;  but  such  personification  rests  upon 
imagination  merely,  not  upon  conviction. 

Sed  mihi  vd  Tellua  opt«in  prius  tma  dehiscat ; 
Vel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbra*, 
Pallentes  umbraa  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam, 
Ante  Mu^  Quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  jara  reaolvo. 

^Biwut,  IV.  L  «4. 

But  first  let  yawning  earth  a  passage  rend, 
And  let  me  tnrough  the  dark  abyss  descend ; 
First  let  aveng^in^  Jove  with  flames  from  high 
Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky, 
Condemned  with  ghosts  in  endless  night  to  li»— 
Before  i  break  the  plighted  faith  1  gave ! 

Thtis;  to  explain  the  efiects  of  slander,  it  is  imagined  to  be  a  Toltttt- 
Uiry  ogent 

— ^— — —  No,  *tis  Slander; 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword:  whose  tongua 

Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 

Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  comers  of  the  world,  kings,  queens,  and  states, 

Makis,  matrons :  nav,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  Slancfer  enters. 

Shakspeare,  Cymbeline,  Act  UL  Be.  9L 

As  also  human  passions:  take  the  following  example: 


For  Pleasure  and  Revenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision.         Troilms  and  Cressida,  Act  IL  Be.  4. 


Tifgil  explains  &me  and  its  efiecu  by  a  still  greater  Tart 

♦  Bee  Appendix,  eontaining  definitiona  and  explanstioni  of  tawns  f 
t  iBaeid,  lY.  173. 
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And  Shakspeare  personifies  death  and  its  operations  in  a  manner 
ftiogulaily  nincifui:  * 

Within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king^, 
Keeps  Death  his  eoiut;  and  there  the  antic  sitSi 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  leai^d,  and  kill  with  looks; 
Inftuing  him  with  self  and  Tain  oonceit, 
As  if  tms  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and  humor'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle- walls,  and  iarewdl  king. 

BidUrd  IL  Act  in.  Be.  V. 

Not  less  successfully  is  life  and  action  given  eren  to  sleep: 

King  Henry.  How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  O  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  for^tfiilness  1 
Why  rattier,  Sleep,  ly'st  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush*d  with  buuing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber 

Shan  in  the  peHum'd  duunwrs  of  the  great, 
nder  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  1 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  ly'st  thou  with  the  Tile 
in  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kin«[ly  couchi 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larom-beli  1 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  ami  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  ot  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  tne  top, 
Curlin*  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf 'nin^  clamors  in  the  slippery  shrouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly.  Death  itself  awakes  7 
Can'st  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 
With  aU  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  King  7  Then,  happy  low !  lie  down 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

I  shall  add  one  example  more,  to  show  that  descriptive  personidta- 
tion  may  be  used  with  propriety,  even  where  the  purpose  of  'he 
discourse  is  instruction  merely : 

Oh !  let  the  steps  of  youth  be  cautious. 

How  they  advance  into  a  dangerous  world ; 

Our  duty  only  can  conduct  us  safe. 

Our  passions  are  seducers :  but  of  aU 

The  strongest  Love.    He  first  approachea  us 

In'childish  play,  wantonine  in  our  walks : 

If  heedlessly  we  wander  after  him, 

As  he  will  pick  out  all  the  dancing-way, 

We're  lost,  and  hardly  to  return  a^in. 

We  should  take  wammg:  he  is  painted  blind, 

To  show  us,  if  we  fondly  follow  hhn, 

The  precipices  we  may  fall  into. 


1  I  rioQitsa. 

ThutSonlti  FiriiM  take  him  bv  the  hand: 

Directed  so,  he  leads  to  certain  joy.  Souihem. 

Hitherto  succesa  has  attended  oar  steps:  but  whether  we  shall  com* 
plete  our  progress  with  equal  success,  seems  doubtful ;  for  wheu  we 
took  back  to  the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  thirsty 
groaod,  Jurious  dart,  and  such  like,  it  seems  no  less  difncuh  than 
at  first,  to  sa^  whether  there  is  in  them  any  sort  of  personification. 
Such  expressions  evidently  raise  not  the  slightest  eonviction  of  sen- 
sibility: nor  do  I  think  tney  amount  to  descriptive  personification; 
because,  in  them,  we  do  not  eve^  figure  the  ground  or  the  dart  to 
be  animated.  If  so,  they  cannot  at  all  come  under  the  present  sub- 
ject To  show  which,  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  the  efi*ect  that  such 
expressions  have  in  the  mind.  Does  not  the  expression  angry  ocean, 
for  example,  tacitly  compare  the  ocean  in  a  storm  to  a  man  in  wrath  f 
By  this  tacit  comparison,  the  ocean  is  elevated  above  its  rank  in 
nature;  and  yet  personification  is  excluded,  because,  by  the  very 
nature  of  comparison,  the  things  compared  are  kept  distinct,  and 
the  native  appearance  of  each  is  preserved.  It  will  be  shown  after- 
ward, that  expressions  of  this  kind  belong  to  another  figure,  which 
I  term  a  figure  of  speech,  and  which  employs  the  seventh  section 
of  the  present  chapter. 

Though  thus  in  general  we  can  distinguish  descriptive  personifi- 
cation from  what  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  it  is,  however,  often 
difficult  to  say,  with  respect  to  some  expressions,  whether  they  are 
of  the  one  kind  or  of  the  other.     Take  the  following  instances: 

The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  vind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  nisht, 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  wall, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  towards  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Creasid  lay  that  night. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

— • 1  have  seen 

Th*  amhitiifus  ocean  swell,  and  rag«>,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds. 

Julius  Casar,  Act  I.  8c.  3. 

With  respect  to  these,  and  numberless  other  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  it  must  depend  upon  the  reader,  whether  they  are  examples  of 
personification,  or  of  a  figure  of  speech  merely :  a  sprightly  imagi- 
nation will  advance  them  to  the  former  class ;  with  a  plain  reader 
they  will  remain  in  the  latter. 

Having  thus  at  large  explained  the  present  figure,  its  diflferent 
kinds,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded ;  what  comes 
next  in  order,  is,  to  show  in  what  cases  it  may  be  introduced  with 
propriety,  when  it  is  suitable,  when  unsuitable.  I  begin  with  observ- 
ing, that  passionate  personification  is  not  promoted  by  every  passion 
indififerently.  All  dispiriting  passions  are  averse  to  it ;  and  remorse, 
in  particular,  is  too  serious  and  severe  to  be  gratified  with  a  phantoia 
of  the  mind.  I  cannot  therefore  approve  of  the  following  speech  o( 
Enobarbus,  who  had  deserted  his  master  Antony: 

Be  witness  to  me,  O  thoa  blessed  moon, 
When  men  revolted  thall  upon  record 


•M  piair&ss.  [Ol  Sfll 


Befiwe  UijT  fiioe  repent 


Oh  aorereigB  Mittnai  of  true  mdmcliGly, 
The  pouoDouB  damp  of  ni^  ditpniige  Qpon  mm. 
That  life,  a  very  refad  to  mj  will. 
May  hanjg  no  longer  on  me. 

AniMmnf  mmd  CUtptiFm^  AdL  IT.  Scl  9. 

If  tbis  can  be  justified,  it  must  be  apon  the  Heetben  miem  of  tbee 
logy,  which  converted  into  deities  tbe  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Secondly,  after  a  passionate  personification  is  properly  introduced, 
it  oagbt  to  be  confined  to  its  proper  province,  that  of  gratifying  the 
passion,  without  giving  place  to  any  sentiment  or  action  but  what 
answers  that  purpose ;  for  personification  is  at  any  rate  a  bold  figure, 
and  ought  to  be  employed  with  great  reserve.  The  passion  of  love; 
for  example,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  may  give  a  momentary  life  to  woods 
and  rocks,  in  oroer  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  lover's  distress  j 
bat  no  passion  will  support  a  conviction  so  for^retched,  as  that 
these  woods  and  rocks  should  be  living  witnesses  to  rqioit  the  dis 
Iress  to  others: 

Ch'  i*  t'ami  piu  de  la  mia  rita 

8e  to  Dol  sai,  cniidele, 

Chiedilo  k  qoeste  adve 

Che  te'l  diranno,  et  tel  diian  eon  esse 

Le  fere  loro  e  i  duri  sterpi,  e  i  sand 

Di  cyuesti  alpestri  monti, 

Ch'  i'  bo  si  spesse  volte 

Inteneriti  al  suon  de'  miei  lamenti. 

Pador  FUo^  Aet  ID.  Se.  3w 

No  lover  who  is  not  crazed  will  utter  such  a  sentiment:  it  is  plainly 
the  operation  of  the  writer,  indulging  his  inventive  fitculty  without 
regard  to  natura  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  ibUow- 
ing  passage. 

In  winter's  tedious  nigbta  sit  by  the  fire 

With  mod  old  folks,  and  let  tliem  tell  their  tales 

Of  wcnul  ageSj  long  ago  betid : 

And  ere  thou  bid  gixxl  ni«[ht,  to  quit  their  griel| 

Tell  them  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

For  why !  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 

And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out. 

Richard  ML  Act  Y.  Be.  L 

One  must  read  this  passage  very  seriously  to  avoid  laughing.  The 
following  passage  is  quite  extravagant :  the  diflferent  parts  of  tbs 
human  hoiy  are  too  intimately  connected  with  selC  to  be  personified 
by  the  power  of  any  passion ;  and  after  converting  such  a  part  into 
a  sensible  being,  it  is  still  worse  to  make  it  be  conceived  as  rising 
m  rebellion  against  self: 

CUopaira.  Haste,  bare  my  aim,  and  rouse  the  serpent's  ftnry. 
Coward  flesh 


Would'st  thou  conspire  with  Cesar,  to  beCniy  mau 
As  thou  weit  none  of  mine  1  lU  foroe  thee  toX 

Oryia^  Aafarlmm^  AetV. 
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Next  comes  desenptiTe  personifleatum  |  imm  whioh  I  motl 
observe,  in  general,  tlmi  it  ought  to  be  caatiously  nied.  A  person* 
age  in  a  tragedy,  agitated  by  a  strong  passion,  deals  in  warm  senti« 
menta;  and  the  reader,  catching  fire  b]r  sympathy,  relishes  the 
boldest  personifications :  bat  a  writer  even  in  the  most  li?ely  d«»scrip- 
tion,  taking  a  lower  flight,  ooffht  to  content  himself  with  such  easy 

Seraonifications  as  sgree  with  the  tone  of  mind  inspired  by  the 
escription.  Nor  is  even  such  easy  personification  always  admitted ; 
for  in  plain  narratire,  the  mind,  serious  and  sedate,  rejects  personi- 
fication altogether.  Strada,  in  his  history  of  \he  Belgie  wars,  has 
the  following  passage,  which,  by  a  strained  elevation  above  the  tone 
of  the  si4>jeet,  deviates  into  burlesque. 

Vtx  descendenit  a  pneuma  navi  Cesar;  enm  foda  illieo  ezoita  in  poitu  tan* 
pefltas,  dawrm  impecu  disjeeit,  praloriam  hausit;  quaii  Don  ▼ecuiram  ampUaa 
Cssarem,  Csaarisque  fortunam.*  Dtc.  /.  L.  1. 

Neither  do  I  approve,  in  Shakspeare,  the  speech  of  King  John* 

gravely  exhorting  the  citizens  of  Anff iers  to  a  surrender  \  though  a 

tragic  writer  has  much  greater  latitude  than  a  historian.     Take  the 

following  specimen : 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath; 

And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 

Their  iron-indignaiion  'gainst  your  walls.  Act  11.  8e.  1. 

Beeondly,  if  extraordinary  marks  of  respect  to  a  person  of  low 

ranl^  be  ridiculous,  no  less  so  is  the  personification  of  a  low  subject 

This  rule  chiefly  regards  descriptive  personification ;  for  a  subject 

can  hardly  be  low  that  is  the  cause  of  a  violent  passion ;  in  that 

circumstance,  at  least,  it  must  be  of  importance.     But  to  assiffn  any 

rule  other  than  taste  merely,  for  avoiding  things  below  even  oescrifh 

tive  personification,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  hard  task.     A  poet  of 

snperior  genias,  possessing  the  power  of  inflaming  the  mind,  may 

take  liberties  that  would  be  too  bold  in  others.     Homer  appears  not 

extravagant  in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows:  nor  Tnomson  in 

animating  the  seasons,  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  dews;  he  even 

ventures  to  animate  the  diamond,  and  does  it  with  propriety : 

That  polish'd  bright 

And  all  its  native  lustre  let  abroad, 

Dares,  as  it  spaxkles  on  the  fair  one's  breast, 

With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 

But  there  are  things  fitmiliar  and  base,  to  which  personification 

cannot  desbend.     In  a  composed  state  of  mind,  to  animate  a  lump 

of  matter  even  in  the  most  rapid  flight  of  fancy,  degenerates  into 

burlesque: 

How  now  *  What  noise  1  that  spirit's  possessed  with  hasten 
That  wounds  th'  unresisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 

Shaktpeart^  Meamrtfor  Meamre^  Act  IV.  Sc  9. 

■  Or  firom  the  Aon 

The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  list'ning  waste, 

T%vmson,  Spring,  I.  S3. 

♦  ScaicelT  had  Cssar  descended  fhrni  thePrstorian  ship,  when  a  boist^tma 
mpen  bMDe  out  in  that  harbor,  scattered  the  fleet  bv  its  violence,  and  soak  ths 
PntocisBy  aaif  itwainonosstocanryCMarandCMar'sfcrtuiMS. 
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8|icakiiig  cf  a  man's  hand  cut  off  in  bauk: 

Te  decisa  suoin,  Laride,  dextera  quaerit: 
Semianimesque  micant  digit! :  fenmnqoe  ntractant 

•—-—----————  Laria*  hand 
Dismembered,  aouglit  its  owner  on  the  strand. 
The  trembling  fingers  yet  the  falchion  strain, 
And  threaten  still  the  extended  stroke  in  vain. 

The  personification  here  of  a  hand  is  insufferable,  especially  in  a 

plain  narration :  not  to  mention  that  such  a  trivial  incident  is  too 

minutely  described. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  abstract  terms,  which  ought 

not  to  be  animated  unless  they  have  some  natural  dignity.    Thcxnsoo, 

in  this  article,  is  licentious ;  witness  the  following  instances  out  of 

many: 

O  Tale  of  bliss !  O  soflly  swelling  hills! 

On  which  the  power  o/cuUivation  lies, 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil.        Summer,  1. 143&. 

Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brotlier  T%irii 
*    Produce  the  mighty  bowl  : 

Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn 

Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 

Of  thirty  years,  and  now  his  honest  froni 

Flames  in  the  light  refulgent.  ilWuam,  L  516. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  improper  subjects:  some 
preparation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  rouse  the  mind :  for  the  imagi' 
nation  refuses  its  aid,  till  it  be  warmed  at  least,  if  not  inflamed. 
Yet  Thomson,  without  the  least  ceremony  or  preparation,  introdace? 
each  season  as  a  sensible  being : 

From  brightening  fields  of  Bther  fair  disclos'd. 
Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  Summer  comes, 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  d^th. 
He  comes  attended  by  the  8ultr3r  liours, 
And  ever  fanning  breezes,  on  his  way ; 
While  firom  his  turdent  look,  the  tuminf  Spring 
•  Averts  her  blushful  face,  and  earth  andskies 

AU  smiling  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves.  Summtr,  L  1. 

See  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  vary'd  year, 

Sullen  and  sad  with  all  his  rising  tram, 

Vapors,  and  elands,  and  storms.  WaUer,  1. 1. 

This  has  violently  the  air  of  writing  mechanically  without  tasie. 
It  is  not  natural  that  the  imagination  of  a  writer  should  be  so  mucb 
heated  at  the  very  commencement ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  expect 
such  ductility  in  his  readers.  But  if  this  practice  can  be  justified  bf 
authority,  Thomson  has  one  of  no  mean  note :  Vida  begins  his  first 
eclogue  in  the  following  words : 

Dicite,  vos  Muse,  et  juvenum  memorate  querelas 

Dicite ;  nam  motas  ipsas  ad  carmina  cautes 

Et  requiesse  suos  perhibent  vaga  flumina  cursus. 

V  ^^'^i  3^  Muses,  and  record  the  lepinings  of  youth— aing,  Hot  aoag  baa  aiote' 
the  (odES  ana  stopped  the  course  of  the  wandering  rivera. 
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Even  Shakspeare  is  not  alwajrs  careful  to  prepare  the  mind  for  thia 
bold  figure.     Take  the  following  instance : 


Upon  these  taxations, 


The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 

The  many  to  them  'lonring,  hare  pot  off 

The  roinsters,  carders,  nilleis,  wearers ;  who, 

Unfit  tor  other  life,  eompeird  by  hunger, 

And  lack  of  other  means,  in  de^*rate  manner 

Daring  th*  event  to  th'  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 

And  Banger  serves  among  them.      Henrf  VIII,  Aet  L  8c  9. 

Fourthly,  descriptive  personification,  still  more  than  what  is  pas-' 
sionate,  ought  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  A  reader 
warmed  with  a  beautiful  subject,  can  imagine,  even  without  passion, 
the  winds,  for  example,  to  be  animated :  but  still  the  winds  are  the 
subject ;  and  any  action  ascribed  to  them  beyond  or  contrary  to  their 
usual  operation,  appearine  unnatural!  seldom  fails  to  banish  the  illu- 
sion altogether :  the  reader's  imagination,  too,  far  strained,  refuses 
iis  aid ;  and  the  description  becomes  obscure,  instead  of  being  more 
lively  and  striking.  In  this  view,  the  following  passage,  describing 
Cleopatra  on  shipboard,  appears  to  me  exceptionable : 

The  harge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfum'd,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  *em. 

AnUny  and  Ckepatra,  Act  II.  Sc.  9. 

The  winds  in  their  impetuous  course  have  so  much  the  appearance 
of  fury,  that  it  is  easy  to  figure  them  wreaking  their  resentment 
against  their  enemies,  by  destroying  houses,  ships,  Ac.]  but  to 
figure  them  love-sick,  has  no  resemblance  to  them  in  any  circum« 
stance.  In  another  passap'e,  where  Cleopatra  is  also  the  subject, 
the  personification  of  the  air  is  carried  beyond  all  hounds : 


The  city  cast 


Its  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony 
Inthron'd  i'  th'  marketpplaoe.  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  th'  air,  wnich  out  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

ArUony  and  CUopaira,  Act  IL  Sc.  9. 

The  following  personification  of  the  earth  or  soil  is  not  less  wild 

She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honor, 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss; 
And  of  so  great  a  favor  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swellins;  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

Shakspeare,  far  from  approving  such  intemperance  of  imagination, 
puts  this  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  ranting  lover.  Neither  can  I 
relish  what  follows : 

Omnia  que,  Ph<ebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 

Audit  Eurotas,  jassitque  edi^^ere  lauros, 

lUecaniu  nrgU,  Bue.  Vt  8^ 
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WTintmrrr  ifmn  bniidra  thf^  Pnlnhifn  and 
Had  taught  ikb  laurels  and  the  Spartan  flood 
SUenuB  sun^. 

The  cheerfulness  singly  of  a  pastoral  song,  will  scarcely  soppoit 
personification  in  the  lowest  degree.  But  admitting,  that  a  nver 
gently  flowing  may  he  imaging  a  sensible  being  listening  to  a 
song,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  conceit  of  the  river's  ordering  his 
laurels  to  learn  the  song :  here  all  resemblance  to  any  thing  real 
is  quite  lost  This  however  is  copied  literally  by  one  of  oar  greatest 
poets ;  early  indeed,  before  maturity  of  taste  or  judgment : 

Thames  lieard  the  numbers  as  he  flowed  along, 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  song. 

Pope*i  Pastorals,  Past  IV.  L  13. 

This  author,  in  riper  years,  is  guilty  of  a  much  greater  deviatson 
from  the  rule.  Dulness  may  be  imagined  a  deity  or  idol,  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  bad  writers ;  but  then  some  sort  of  disguise  is  requisite, 
some  bastard  virtue  must  be  bestowed,  to  make  such  worship  in 
some  degree  excusable.  Yet  in  the  Dunciad,  Dulness,  without  the 
least  disguise,  is  made  the  object  of  worship.  The  mind  rejects 
such  a  fiction  as  unnatural ;  for  dulness  is  a  defect,  of  which  even 
the  dullest  mortal  is  ashamed : 

Then  he :  Great  tamer  of  all  human  art ! 

First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 

Diilnesa !  whose  ffood  old  cause  I  yet  defend, 

With  whom  niy  Muse  began,  with  whom  shafl  ead. 

E'er  since  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praise, 

To  the  last  honors  of  the  Bull  and  Bays! 

O  thou !  of  business  the  directing  soul ! 

To  this  our  head,  like  bias  to  the  bowl. 

Which  as  more  ponderous,  made  iu  aim  mors  tras^ 

Obliquely  waddlmg  to  the  mark  in  view : 

O !  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  mankind, 

Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind: 

And,  lest  we  err  by  Wit's  wild  dancing  light. 

Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night 

Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence, 

Guard  the  sure  barrier  between  that  and  sense; 

Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reas*nin^  thread, 

Ancl  hang  some  euriout  cobweb  m  its  stead  1 

As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly. 

And  Dond'rous  slugs  cut  swifllv  through  the  aky ; 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  moiion  owe, 

The  wheels  above  urg*d  by  the  load  below : 

Me  Emptiness  and  Dulness  could  inspire, 

And  were  my  elasticity,  and  fire.  B.  I.  163. 

Fifthly,  the  enthusiasm  of  passion  may  have  the  effect  to  prolong 
passionate  personification :  hut  descriptive  personification  cannot  bt 
dispatched  in  too  few  words :  a  circumstantiate  description  dissolves 
the  charm,  and  makes  the  attempt  to  personify  appear  ridiculous. 
Homer  succeeds  in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows :  hut  such  pel- 
sonification,  spun  out  in  a  French  translation,  is  mere  hurleaqae: 


Et  la  fl6che  en  furie,  avide  de  son  sang, 
Part,  Tolo  &  lui,  Tatteint,  et  hii  perae  le  i 


Bane 


Horace  says  happily, 

Pott  oquitem  sedet  atra  Cura. 
Dark  Care  sits  behind  the  horseman. 

Observe  honr  this  thought  degenerates  by  beiog  divided,  like  the 
former,  into  a  number  of  minute  parts : 

Un  foa  rempli  d'erreurs,  que  le  trouble  aeeorapagne 
Et  malade  k  la  Tille  ainsi  qu'  k  la  campapue, 
En  TAiD  monte  k  cheval  pour  tromper  son  ennui, 
Le  Chagrin  monte  en  croupe,  ct  gaiope  avec  lui. 

A  poet,  ia  a  short  and  lively  expression,  may  animate  his  mus^  hit 
genius,  and  even  his  verse :  but  to  animate  his  verse,  and  to  address 
a  whole  epistle  to  it,  as  Boileau  does,*  is  insupportable. 
The  follomng  passage  is  not  less  faulty : 

Her  fate  is  whisper'd  hy  the  gentle  breeze, 
And  told  in  signs  to  all  the  trembling  trees; 
The  trembling  trees,  in  eT*rv  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  sirrer  flood ; 
The  silver  flood,  so  lately  calm,  appears 
Swell'd  with  new  passion,  and  overflows  with  tears ; 
The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore, 
Dai^hne,  our  grief  I  our  glory !  now  no  more. 

Papers  PaUcrals,  TV,  61. 

Let  grief  or  love  have  the  power  to  animate  the  winds,  the  trees, 
the  floods,  provided  the  figure  be  dispatched  in  a  single  expression : 
even  in  that  case,  the  figure  seldom  nas  a  good  effect ;  because  grief 
or  love  of  the  pastoral  kind,  are  causes  rather  too  faint  for  so  violent 
an  effect  as  imagining  the  winds,  trees,  or  floods,  to  be  sensible  beings. 
But  when  this  figure  is  deliberately  spread  out,  with  great  regularity 
and  accuracy,  through  many  lines,  the  reader,  instead  of  relishing  it, 

IS  struck  with  its  ridiculous  appearance. 

« 

SECTION  II. 

APOSTROPHE. 

Apostxophe,  the  bestowinfn  of  a  momentary  presence  on  an  abaent  penon — ^Dlaatrik 

tiona — The  mind  to  be  agitated. 

This  figure  and  the  former  are  derived  from  the  same  principle. 
IC  to  humor  a  plaintive  passion,  we  can  bestow  a  momentary  sensi« 
biiity  upon  an  inanimate  object,  it  is  not  more  difEcult  to  llestow  a 
momentary  presence  upon  a  sensible  being  who  is  absent : 

Hinc  Drqiani  me  porttts  et  iUaetabilis  ora. 
Accipit.    Hie,  pelagi  tot  teropestatibus  actus, 
Heu !  genitorem,  omnis  curs  casusque  levamen, 
Amttio  Anchisen :  kic  me  pater  opiimtfesmm  ^ 
Deseris,  heu  !  tantis  nequicouam  erepie  pericljs. 

N«c  vates  Helenus,  cum  muita  horrenda  moneret  

Hos  mihi  pradixit  luctus ;  non  dira  Celcno.      jBnHd^  HI  707* 

At  length  on  shore  the  weary  fleet  arrived, 
Which  Dreponum's  unhappy  port  receive. 

*  Epistle  10. 
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Here  after  csuflets  labon^  often  tosMd 
By  rag:ine  Btorms  and  driTen  on  eTery  coaaC, 
**  My  father !  thou  didst  leave  me— thee  I  loat.'' 
Elaae  of  my  cares  and  solace  of  my  pain, 
Saved  through  a  thousand  toils,  but  saved  in  vaiB. 
The  prophet  who  my  fiiture  woes  revealed 
Yet  this  the  greatest  and  the  worst  concealed, 
And  dire  Celseno,  whose  foreboding  skill 
Denounced  all  else,  was  silent  of  this  ilL 

Strike  the  harp  in  praise  of  Brasela,  whom  I  left  in  the  isle  of  mtsl,  tbe  nooss 
of  my  love.  Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair  face  firom  the  rock  to  find  the  sails  of  Cu- 
chulhn  1  The  sea  is  rolling  far  distant,  and  its  white  foam  shall  deceive  thee  for 
~my  sails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  daric  winds  si^  in  thy  hair. 
Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feasu,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  past ;  ibr  I  will  not 
return  till  the  storm  of  war  is  gone.  O  Connal,  speak  of  wars  and  anna,  and  send 
her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven>hair  is  the  white-bosom'd  daughter 
of  Sorglan.  i^W^  B-  ^ 

Speaking  of  Fingal  absent : 

Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal ;  thine  arm  shall  fight  their  battles.  Thoa 
art  the  first  in  their  dangers ;  the  wisest  in  the  days  of  their  peace :  thou  apeakfst, 
and  thy  thousands  obey ;  and  armies  tremble  at  the  sound  of  thy  steel.  Happy 
are  thy  people,  O  Fingal. 

This  figure  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  former :  things  inanimate, 
to  qualify  them  for  listening  to  a  passionate  ezpostulationt  are  not 
only  personified,  but  also  conceived  to  be  present : 

Et  si  fata  Dedm,simen8  non  laeva  fuisset, 
Impulerat  ferro  ArgoUcas  foedare  latebraa : 
jyojaque  nwnc  stares^  Priamiffue  arx  aUa  wuuiertL, 

And  had  not  Heaven  the  fall  of  Troy  designed. 
Or  had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blina, 
Then  had  our  lances  pierced  the  treacherous  wood, 
And  lUon's  towers  and  Priam's  empire  stood. 

Helena. Poor  Lord,  is*t  I 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 

Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event, 

Of  non-sparing  war  1    And  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thoa 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets  1     O  you  leaden  messengers, 

That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 

Fly  with  false  aim ;  pierce  the  still  moving  air 

That  sings  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  my  Lord. 

AWs  WeU  thai  Ends  WeU,  Act  III.  Sc 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thousand  swords,  said  Nathos,  with  a  smile :  the  aons  of 
car-borne  Usnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why  dost  thou  n^  with  all  thy 
ibam,  thou  roaring;  sea  of  UUin  1  why  do  ye  rustle  on  your  dark  wings,  ye  whist- 
ling tempests  of  the  sky  1  Do  ye  think,  ye  storms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  ^ 
coast  1  No;  his  soul  detains  him;  children  of  the  night  I  Althos,  bring  my 
father's  arms,  &c.  JFHmgaL 

Whither  hast  thou  fled,  O  wmd,  said  the  King  of  Morven !  Dost  thou  mstle  in 
the  chambers  of  the  south,  and  pursue  the  shower  in  other  lands  1  Why  oomest 
not  thou  to  my  sails,  to  the  blue  face  of  my  seas  1  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Mot- 
rin, and  the  &ing  is  absent.  J^ngml. 

Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven,  golden-haii^d  son  of  the  sky !  The 
y«*  heth  opened  its  eates ;  the  bed  of  thv  repose  is  there.  The  waves  gather  lo 
behold  thy  beauty:  they  Uft  their  trembling  heads;  they  see  thee  lovely  in  thf 
sleep ;  but  they  shrink  away  with  fear.  Rest  in  thy  shadowy  cave,  O  Sun !  aoi 
tst  thy  return  be  in  joy.  /  /        -.      PimgaL 
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Daughter  of  Hearen,  fair  art  thou !  the  lilenoe  of  thy  face  is  pleasant  ^hoo 
comeai  forth  in  loveliness :  ths  stars  attend  thy  bloe  steps  in  the  east  The  elotads 
rejoice  in  thr  presfenoe,  O  Moon !  and  brighten  their  dark  brown  sides.  Who  is 
hke  thee  in  oeayen^  daughter  of  the  night?  The  stars  are  ashamed  in  thy  pvs- 
senee,  smd  turn  asMie  their  sparkling  eyes.  Whither  dost  thou  retire  firom  thy 
course,  when  the  darkness  of  thy  eountenaaee  grows  1  Hast  thou  thy  hall  like 
Ossian  1  Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief  1  Hare  thy  sisters  fallen  from 
be&Ten  1  and  are  they  who  rejoiced  with  HSoe  at  night  no  more  1-*— Yes,  thev 

have  fallen,  fair  li^ht ;  and  oAen  dost  thou  retire  to  mourn. ^But  thou  thyseif 

shall,  one  night,  fail ;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.    The  stars  will  then 
lift  their  heads :  tiiey,  who  in  thy  presenee  were  ashamed,  will  rejoice. 

Fingal. 

This  figure,  like  all  others,  requires  an  agitation  of  mind.  In 
plain  narrative,  as,  for  example,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  a  &mil}% 
it  has  no  good  effect : 

Fauno  Picus  paler;  iaqueparentem 
Te,  Satume,  refert;  tu  sanguinis  uUimus  auetor. 

JBwM,  Vn.  46L 

But  Faunus  came  from  Picua— Picus  drew 
His  birth  from  Saturn,  if  records  be  true; 
Thus  king  Latinus  in  the  third  degree 
Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family. 

SECTION  III. 

HYPERBOLE. 

Klagnifjring  or  diminislitng  an  object  beyond  due  bounds,  an  hypeibolo—Objects 
more  successfully  magnified  than  diminished — Hyperbole  j^roper  when  the 
subject  exceeds  the  common  measure — An  hyperbole  not  to  be  introduced  in  the 
description  of  an  ordinary  thing — ^Not  suitaole  to  a  dispiriting  passion — Not  to 
be  introdueed  till  the  reader  is  warmed'— Not  to  be  overstrained — To  comprehend 
the  fewest  words  possible. 

In  this  figure,  hy  which  an  object  is  magnified  or  diminished 
beyond  irsitb,  we  have  another  effect  of  the  foregoing^  principle.  An 
object  of  an  uncommon  size,  either  ver^  great  of  its  kina  or  very 
littie,  strikes  us  with  surprise ;  and  this  emotion  produces  a  mo* 
mentary  conviction  that  tne  object  is  greater  or  less  than  it  is  in 
reality:*  the  same  effect,  precisely,  attends  figurative  grandeur  or 
liitleness ;  and  hence  the  hyperbole,  which  expresses  that  momentary 
conviction.  A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delusion, 
warms  his  description  greatly  by  the  hyperbole:  and  the  reader, 
even  in  his  coolest  moments,  relishes  the  figure,  bein^  sensible  that 
it  is  the  operation  of  nature  upon  a  glowing  &ncy. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  a  writer  is  commonly 
more  successful  in  magnifying  by  an  hyperbole  than  in  diminishing. 
The  reason  is,  thtil  a  minute  object  contracts  the  mind,  and  feUers 
iis  power  of  imagination ;  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  inflamed 
with  a  grand  object,  moulds  objects  for  its  gratification  with  great 
facility.  Longinus,  with  respect  to  diminishing  hyperbole,  quotes 
the  following  ludicrous  thought  from  a  comic  poet:  '•He  was 
owner  of  a  bit  of  ground  no  larger  than  a  Lacedaemonian  letter,  f 
But.  for  the  reason  now  given,  the  hyperbole  has  by  far  the  greater 
forr.e  in  magnifying  objects ;  of  which  take  the  following  examples: 
•  See  Chap.  VIII.  +  Chap.  XXXI.  of  his  Trcatiss  on  the  Sublime. 
31 
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For  all  the  land  which  thoa  fleest,to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thjr  SBod  fiv  ever 
And  I  will  make  thy  aeed  as  the  dust  of  the  eaith;  so  that  if  ^  mmtk  can  numbc 
Ifaeduai  of  the  eaith,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. 

Gnwrn^Xm.  15, 16 

IDa  Tel  intaettt  aegetis  per  smmna  Tolaret  

Chramina:  neetenerascorsolmissetarislaa.      JBneii^  VIL  806L 

•  Outstripped  the  winds  in  speed  upon  the  plain, 
Flew  o'er  the  field,  nor  hurt  Uie  bearded  grain. 

— —  Atque  imo  barathri  tor  gurgite  Taatoa 

l^oibet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 

Erigit  altemos,  et  sidera  Texberat  undA.  jEnM,  TSL  4SL 

And  in  her  greedy  whiripool  sucks  the  tides, 
Then  spouts  them  from  below ;  with  fury  driren. 
The  waves  mount  up,  and  wash  the  face  of  heaTea. 

-^^— --—  Horificis  iuxta  tonat  JEinei  minis, 

Inteidumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sthera  nubem, 

Tuibine  fiimantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla : 

AttolUtque  globos  fuunmamm,  et  sidera  lambit.      ABtmdf  JXL  571 

The  port  capacious  and  secure  from  wind 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thunderine  Mina.  joined. 
By  turns  a  patchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  hiffh. 
By  turns  h<!t  em4s  from  her  entrails  ly 
And  flakes  of  mountain  flames  that  lick  the  sky. 

fipeaking  of  Pdlyphemus : 

^— ^  Ipse  arduus,  altaque  pulsat 


Erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  skies. 


When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  acharter'd libertine,  is  still.  Bswry  Y.  Act  L  Sc.  L 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  doA'd, 

To  armor  armor,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd. 

Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew, 

The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempers  flew. 

Victors  and  Tanquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries, 

And  shrilling  shouts  and  dyingr  groans  arise; 

With  streamme  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dy'd, 

And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide.       IHad^  TV.  SCR 

The  foDowing  may  also  pass,  though  far  stretched : 

E  conjunsendo  a  temerario  ardire 

Estrona  torza,  e  infaticabil  lena 

Vien  che  si'impetuoso  il  ferro  gire, 

Che  ne  trema  la  terra,  e'i  cid  balena.     Gierusakm,  CaaL  Yt  sLiG. 

Uniting  foree  extreme,  with  endlesse  wrath,  * 

Suoportin^  both  with  youth  and  strength  untired, 
His  thundenng  blows  so  fast  about  lie  liTth, 

That  skies  and  earth  the  flying  sparkles  fired.  Fktirfax. 

Qaintillian  f  is  sensihle  that  this  figure  is  natural :  **  For,"  sajs 
he,  **  not  contented  with  truth,  we  naturally  incline  to  augment  or 
diminish  beyond  it  *  and  for  that  reason  the  hyperbole  is  fiimiliar 
even  among  the  vulgar  and  illiterate:"  and  he  adds  very  justly, 
••That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  subject  of  itsell 
exceeds  the  common  measure."  From  these  premises,  one  would 
not  wcpect  the  following  inference,  the  only  reason  he  can  find  for 
lustifymg  this  figure  of  speech,  "  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere 
•  Camilla,  the  Volscian  heroine.  f  L.  VIII.  cap.  6,  in  fin. 
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quia  dici  qoantttm  eat  noB  potest :  meliuaqae  ultia  qtMun  eUn  etat 
oratio."  (We  are  indalffed  to  say  more  tnan  enough,  because  we 
cannot  say  enough ;  and  it  is  beuer  to  be  aboTe  thitin  under.)  In 
the  name  of  wonder,  why  this  childish  reasoning,  after  obsenring 
that  the  hjrperbole  is  founded  on  human  nature  ?  I  could  not  resist 
this  personal  stroke  of  criticism ;  intended  not  against  our  author, 
for  no  human  creature  is  exempt  from  error,  but  against  the  blind 
Teneration  that  is  paid  to  the  ancient  classic  writers,  without  distin- 
guishing their  blemishes  from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  erected,  I  proceed,  as  in  the  first  section,  to  the  rules  by 
which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
capital  fault,  to  introduce  an  hyperbole  in  the  description  of  any 
thing  ordinary  or  fiimiliar;  for  in  such  a  case,  it  is  altogether 
unnatural,  being  destitute  of  surprise,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  instance,  where  the  subject  is  extremely  familiar,  viz. 
swimming  to  gain  the  shore  after  a  shipwreck. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  eargee  under  him, 

And  fide  upon  their  baeksj  he  tnde  the  waler, 

Whoee  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  bieasted 

The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himself  with  his  good  arms,  in  lusty  strokes 

To  th'  skore^  that  o'er  his  wave-borne  basis  bow'd. 

As  stooping  to  relieve  him.  TVstpesf,  Act  U.  Sc.  I. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  said,  that  an 
hyperbole  can  never  suit  the  tone  of  any  dispiriting  passion :  sorrow, 
in  particular,  will  never  prompt  such  a  figure ;  for  which  reason  the 
following  hyperboles  must  be  condemned  as  Unnatural : 

K.  Rich.  Aumerle,  thou  weep'st,  my  tender-hearted  cousin  ( 
Well  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears : 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer-corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Sukard  II.  Act  III.  Se.  3. 

Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 

Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 

Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all.     JiUims  Casar,  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

Thirdly,  a  writer,  if  he  wish  to  succeed,  ought  always  to  have  the 
reader  in  his  eye :  he  ought  in  particular  never  to  venture  a  bold 
thought  or  expression,  till  the  reacter  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For 
that  reason,  an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  never  be 
in  its  place.     Example : 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  Tegiao  ^ 

Moles  relinquent.  Horai.  Catm.  L  S).  ode  15. 

So  great  our  palaces  are  now, 
^  TheyH  leave  few  acres  for  the  plough. 

The  nicest  point  of  alh,  is  to  ascertain  the  natural  limits  of  an 
hyperbole,  bevond  which  being  overstrained  it  has  a  bad  eflect 
LoogiBus,  in  the  above-cited  chapter,  with  great  propriety  of  thoupfht, 
enters  a  caveat  against  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind :  ne  compares  il  to 
a  bow-st'ing,  which  relaxes  by  overstraining,  and  produces  an  efit^ct 
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dif^ctl J  opposite  to  what  is  intended.  To  ascertain  any  piedae  boon 
dary,  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  Mine  shall  be  tn 
humbler  task,  which  is,  to  g^ve  a  specimen  of  what  I  reckon  over- 
strained hyperbole :  and  I  shall  be  brief  upon  them,  because  exam- 
ples are  to  be  founa  every  where ;  no  fault  is  more  common  amoof 
writers  of  inferior  rank ;  and  instances  are  found  even  among  claw- 
cal  writers ;  witness  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  sa 
Hotspur. 
Hotspur  talking  of  Mortimer : 

In  sinele  opposition  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  chan^ng  haidiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Three  times  they  breathM,  and  three  times  dkl  they  driak, 

Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood, 

Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  amone  the  trembling  reeds. 

And  hid  his  crisp'd  head  in  the  hoUow  bank, 

Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

FirU  Part  Henry  IT.  Act  L8c.3. 

Speaking  of  Henry  Y., 

England  ne'er  had  a  king  until  his  time : 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command : 
His  brandished  sword  (fid  blind  men  with  its  beams: 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings: 
His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  1  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech: 
He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer'd. 

rirsi  Part  Htwry  YI.  Aei  L  Sc  I. 

Lastly,  an  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with  all  advantages, 
ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the  fewest  words  possible:  ss  it 
cannot  be  relished  but  in  the  hurry  and  swelling  of  the  mind,  a 
leisurely  view  dissolves  the  charm,  and  discovers  the  description  to 
be  extravagant  at  least,  and  perhaps  also  ridiculous.  This  fault  is 
palpable  in  a  sonnet  which  passes  for  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  French  language.  Philiis,  in  a  long  and  florid  description,  is 
made  as  far  to  outshine  the  sun  as  he  outshines  the  stars 


Z^phl , 

Kestfuscitoit  les  fleurs  d'une  haleine  fiSoonde. 

L'Aurore  d6ployoit  Tor  de  sa  trease  blonde, 
Et  semoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  soleil ; 
Enfin  ce^  Dieu  venoit  au  plus  grand  apparcil 
Gtu'il  soit  jamais  venu  pour  6clairer  le  monde. 
^       Gluand  la  jeune  Philiis  au  visage  riant, 

Sortant  de  son  palais  plus  clair  que  Torient. 

Fit  voir  une  lumi^  et  plus  virc  et  plus  belle. 

Sacr£  flambeau  du  jour,  n'en  soyez  point  jaloux. 

Vous  paHites  alors  aussi  peu  devant  elle. 

Glue  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  voos.       MaUevUU, 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  expressed  in  a  single  line,  which 

Eves  more  lustre  to  a  young  beauty,  than  the  whole  of  this  much 
l)ored  poem : 

Up  rose  the  ton,  and  up  rose  EmdiAi 
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szcTioir  ir. 

The  means  or  instrument,  concetTed  to  be  the  Sfent— Ejuunplet. 

Whkh  we  sarvey  a  number  of  connected  objects,  that  which  mskef 
the  greatest  figure  employs  chiefly  our  attention ;  and  the  emotion  it 
raises,  if  lively,  prompts  us  even  to  exceed  nature  in  the  coneeptioa 
we  form  of  it.     Take  the  following  examples : 

For  I^eleus'  son  Alcides'  rage  had  slain. 
A  broken  rock  ihit  force  of  Ptnis  threw. 

In  these  instances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the  force  of  Pirns,  being 
the  capital  circumstances,  are  so  fur  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the 
agents  that  produce  the  effects. 

^  In  the  following  instances,  hunger  being  the  chief  eircumstanee 
in  the  description,  is  itself  imagined  to  be  the  patient 

Whose  hunger  has  not  tasted  Ibod  these  three  days.      Jdwi  Shtn, 

— — — —  As  when  r}Mt  force 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hUl.  ParadiM  Lem, 


As  when  ihepoteni  rod 


Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  ctU  day 

WsT'd  round  the  coast,  upcall'd  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  locusts.  ParadiM  L$t$. 

SECTION  V. 

A  figoie  which,  amonjr  related  objects,  extends  the  properties  of  one  to  another^ 
Without  a  name — The  foundation  of  this  figure— Not  warrantable,  ezeepc 
amone  thinss  intimately  connected — An  attribute  of  a  cause  (or  an  attribute  of 
an  enept — An  effect  as  of  a  cause — An  effect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  a 
cause — An  auribute  of  a  subject  bestowed  on  one  of  its  parts — A  quality  of  an 
agent  ascribed  to  an  instrument — The  object  on  which  it  operates — duality  one 
subject  gives  another — Circumstances  expressed  as  a  quality  of  a  subject — ^Tha 
property  of  one  object  transferred  to  another. 

This  figure  is  not  dignified  with  a  proper  name,  because  it  has 
been  overlooked  by  writers.  It  merits,  however,  a  place  in  this 
work ;  and  must  be  distinguished  from  those  formerly  handled,  as 
depending  on  a  different  principle.  Giddy  brink,  jovial  wine,  daring 
tpound,  are  examples  of  in  is  figure.  Here  are  adjectives  that  cannot 
be  made  to  signify  any  quality  of  the  substantives  to  which  they  are 
joined :  a  brink,  for  example,  cannot  be  termed  giddy  in  a  sense, 
either  proper  or  figurative,  that  can  signify  any  of  its  qualities  or' 
attributes.  When  we  examine  attentively  the  expression,  we  dis« 
cover,  that  a  brink  is  termed  giddy  from  producing  that  effect  in 
those  who  stand  on  it.  In  the  same  manner  a  wound  is  said  to  be 
daring,  not  with  respect  to  itself,  but  with  respect  to  the  boldness  of 
the  person  who  inflicts  it:  and  wine  is  said  to  be  jovial,  as  inspiring 
mirth  and  jollity.  Thus  the  attributes  of  one  subject  are  extended 
to  another  with  which  it  is  connected ;  and  the  expression  of  such  a 
thought  must  be  considered  as  a  figure,  because  the  attribute  is  not 
applicable  to  the  subject  in  any  proper  sense. 
3l» 
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How  are  ve  to  account  for  this  figure,  which  we  nee  lies  in  the 
ihoughty  and  to  what  principle  shall  we  refer  it?  Have  poets  a  priri- 
lege  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  at  pleasure  to  bestow  attributes 
upon  a  subject  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ?     We  have  bad  often 
occasion  to  inculcate,  that  the  mind  passes  easily  and  sweetly  along 
a  train  of  connected  objects ;  and,  where  the  objects  are  intimately 
connected,  that  it  is  disposed  to  carry  along  the  good  or  bad  proper 
ties  of  one  to  another;  especially  when  it  is  in  any  degree  inflamed 
with  these  properties.*    From  this  principle  is  derived  the  figure 
under  consideration.     Languafife,  invented  for  the  communication  of 
thought,  would  be  imperfect,  if  it  were  not  expressive  even  of  the 
slighter  propensities  and  more  delicate  feelings :  but  language  cannot 
remain  so  imperfect  among  a  people  who  have- received  any  polish ; 
because  language  is  regulated  by  internal  feeling,  and  is  gradually 
improved  to  express  whatever  "passes   in  the  mind.     Thus,  for 
example,  when  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  coward,  is  termed  a  coward 
noordt  the  expression  is  significative  of  an  internal  operation ;  for  the 
mind,  in  passing  from  the  agent  to  its  instrument,  is  disoosed  to 
extend  to  the  laUer  the  properties  of  tbe  former.     Governed  by  the 
same  principle,  we  say  lutenmg  fear,  by  extending  the  attfibuie 
listening  of  the  man  who  listens,  to  the  passion  with  which  he  is 
moved.     In  the  expression,  bold  deed,  or  audax  f acinus,  we  extend 
to  the  effect  what  properly  belongs  to  the  cause.     But  not  to  waste 
time  by  making  a  commentary  upon  every  expression  of  this  kind, 
the  best  way  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  is  to  exhibit  a 
table  of  the  different  relations  that  may  give  occasion  to  this  figure. 
And  in  viewing  the  table,  it  will  be  ol^erved,  that  the  figure  can 
never  have  any  grace  but  where  the  relations  are  of  the  most  inti 
mate  kind. 

1.  An  attribute  of  the  cause  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the  efifecl 

Atidax  facintt8.t 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  disoovery  make. 

An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound. 

— To  my  adventurous  song, 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar.  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  An  aUribute  of  the  efiect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the  cause. 

duos  periisse  arobos  misera  censebam  in  mari.t  PIomShs. 

No  wonder,  faUen  such  a  pernicious  height.  Paradise  LoeL 

8.  An  efiect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the  cause. 

Jovial  wine,  Giddy  brink,  Drowsy  night,  Musing  midnight,  Panting  hstghc, 
Astonished  thought,  Mournful  gloom. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  H/RUon^  Comas. 

And  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound.  AKUon,  Allegro, 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  subject  bestowed  upon  one  of  its  parts  oi 
members. 

I  ^p^P'^^t^rihaeeL^.  f  Abolddeed. 

t  Boca  of  whom  periabod  in  the  wiiserabk  ocean. 
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h  W9M  the  nie falingale  and  not  the  leik, 
That  piere'd  th^fearfid  hollow  of  thine  ear. 

ilameoand  MUt,  AaULBc  k 
^— ^— — —  Oh,  lay  by 
Thoee  most  ungentle  looks  and  aniny  weapons; 
Unleaa  yoa  mean  my  grieia  and  kimng  Iburt 
Should  atrelch  me  out  at  your  relendew  toet,  m 

fyUrPtmUtU,  Aha  III. 

-^— ^— —  And  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wing  and  wiling  feet, 

On  the  bare  ouuide  of  this  world.  Paradise  Lm^,  B.  IIL 

5.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  instrument  with  which  tt 
opezates. 

Why  peep  yoar  emoard  swords  half  oat  their  shells ! 

6.  An  attrihote  of  the  agent  given  to  the  mibjeet  upon  which  it 
opeiatet. 

Bigk^limHag  hill.  AOUm. 

7.  A  quality  of  one  subject  given  to  another. 

Icei,  beaUs  mine  Arabom  invidea 

Gazis.*  JBbrai,  Cofm,  1.  1.  ode  9. 

Whsa  sapless  ace,  and  weak  unable  lunfa«, 
Should  bring  thy  nttlier  to  his  drooping  chair.  Shakspemn. 

By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howlixig  tempest,  steers  the  feaHeu  ship. 

mad,  XXia  SHft. 

Then,  nothing  loath,  th'  enamourM  fair  he  led, 

And  sunk  transported  on  the  contcious  bed.      Od^fSiQf,  V  IIL  337. 

A  Jteful  moment  motionless  she  stood.  Summer,  1. 1336. 

8.  A  circumstance  connected  with  a  subject,  expressed  as  a  quality 
of  the  subject 

Breezy  summit 

'Tis  ours  the  chance  of  JlgJUing  fields  to  try.  iZuui,  I.  301. 

Oh !  had  I  dy'd  before  that  well-fougH  wall.        Odyssey,  V.  395. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  adorning  of  a  cause  with  an 
attribute  of  the  effect,  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  opposite  expression. 
The  progress  from  cause  to  effect  is  natural  and  easy :  the  opposite 
progress  resembles  retrograde  motion  :t  and  therefore  f  anting 
height^  asianish^d  thought,  are  strained  and  uncouth  expressions, 
which  a  writer  of  taste  will  avoid. 

It  is  not  less  strained  to  apply  to  a  subject  in  its  present  stat%  an 
epithet  that  may  belong  to  it  in  some  future  state: 

Submersasque  obrue  puppes^  Mneid,  1. 73. 

And  mighty  ruins  falL  Hiad,  V.  411. 

Impious  sons  their  mangled  fathers  wound. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  that  the  property  of  one  subject 

ought  not  to  be  bestowed  upon  another  with  which  that  property  is 

incongruous : 

•  Iceus.  you  now  envy  the  A«mr  treasures  of  the  Arabians, 
t  See  Chap.  1.  t  Overwhdm  this  sunken  ship. 
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Stig  JUdL— How  dare  thy  joints  Ibrget 
To  pay  their  awfid  duty  to  our  presence  1 

Rickardll.  Aeim.  Scl 

The  connection  between  an  awful  superior  and  his  submissire  de^ 
pendent  is  so  intimate,  that  an  attribute  may  readily  be  transferred 
from  the  one  to  the  other  ]  but  awfiilness  cannot  be  so  transferred, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  ^vith  submission. 

SECTION  VL 

METAPHOR  AND  ALLEGORY. 

The  difference  between  a  metaphor  and  a  simile— The  meaning  of  metaphor— 
The  meaning  oi  allegory — The  two  rules  that  goTem  metaphor  and  allegory— 
Of  construction — ^Not  agreeable  where  the  resemblance  is  too  faint  or  too 
strong— not  agreeable  if  not  proportionable — Not  to  be  crowded  with  minoce 
circumstances— Words  literoJly  applicable  to  the  imagined  nature  of  the  suk^eci 
to  be  used — Different  metaphors  not  to  be  jumbled — Plain  language  and  m^a- 
phor  not  to  be  jumbled — Metaphors  excluded  from  common  conirersation — Im- 
proper in  seTere  passions  that  wholly  occupy  the  mind — Proper  when  a  man 
struggles  to  bear  up  against  misfortunes. 

A  MBTAPHOR  differs  from  a  simile,  in  form  only,  not  in  sub- 
stance: in  a  simile,  the  two  subjects  are  kept  distinct  in  the 
expression,  as  well  as  in  the  thought ;  in  a  metaphor,  the  two  sub- 
jects are  kept  distinct  in  the  thought  only,  not  in  the  expression.  A 
nero  resembles  a  lion,  and,  upon  that  resemblance,  many  similes 
have  been  raised  by  Homer  and  other  poets.  But  instead  of  resem- 
bling a  lion,  let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  and  feign  or 
figure  the  hero  to  be  a  lion :  hj  that  variation  the  simile  in  con- 
verted into  a  metaphor ;  which  is  carried  on  by  describing  all  the 
qualities  of  a  lion  tnat  resemble  those  of  the  hero.  The  fundamental 
pleasure  here,  that  of  resemblance,  belongs  to  the  thought  An 
additional  pleasure  arises  from  the  expression  :  the  poet,  by  figuring 
his  hero  to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  describe  the  lion  in  appearance,  but 
in  reality  the  hero;  and  his  description  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  by 
expressing  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  hero  in  new  terms,  which, 
properly  speaking,  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  the  lion.  This  will  bet- 
ter be  understood  by  examples.  A  family  connected  with  a  common 
parent,  resembles  a  tree,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  a  common  root:  but  let  us  suppose,  that  a  family  is 
figured,  not  barely  to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree;  and  then  the 
simile  will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in  the  following  manner: 

Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 
Were  sev'n  fair  branches,  springing  from  one  root: 
Some  of  these  branches  by  the  dest'nies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  mv  dear  lorn,  my  life,  my  Glo'stcr, 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  liin  summer-leaves  all  faded, 
By  EnvA^'s  hund  and  Murder's  bloody  axe. 

IHchard  IL  Ar4  L  Se.  ft 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  sea: 

Tliere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune^ 
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Omitted,  all  the  royage  of  their  life 

Ii  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  while  it  serres, 

Or  lose  our  rentiires.  Julius  Cgaar,  Act  lY.  8e.  % 

Figuring  glory  and  honor  to  be  a  garland  of  flowers. 

BbUpur Wou'd  to  hea^'n. 

Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

Pr.  Henry.  TU  make  it  greater,  ere  !  part  from  thec^ 
And  aU  the  budding  honors  on  thy  crest 
111  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  headi 

First  Part  Bewry  i  F.  Act  V.  Be;  4. 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  repatation  and  hoDOur  to 
be  a  tree  full  of  fruit: 


-Oh,  boys,  this  story 


Tlie  work!  may  read  in  me :  my  body's  maik'd 

With  Roman  swords ;  and  my  report  was  ones 

First  with  the  best  of  note.    Cymoeline  loVd  me ; 

And  when  a  soldier  wos  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree. 

Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit    But  in  one  night, 

A  storm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaTes; 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather.  CpHbeUne^  Aet  IIL  Be.  8. 

Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  kine  of  shells,  said  Swaran  of  the  daik-brown  ahteU. 
In  peace  thou  ait  the  gale  of  spring;  in  war,  the  mountain-stonn.  Take  now 
my  hand  in  friendship,  thou  noble  king  of  Moryen.  FingaL 

Thou  dwellest  in  the  soul  of  Malvina,  son  of  mighty  Ossian.  My  sighs  arise 
with  the  beam  of  the  east :  my  tears  descend  with  th^  drops  of  nieht.  I  was  a 
lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me :  out  thy  death 
came  like  a  blast  irom  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low :  the  springretumed 
with  its  showers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arose.  Fi%gal, 

I  am  aware  that  the  term  metaphor  has  been  used  in  a  more  ez« 
tensive  sense  than  I  give  it;  but  I  thought  it  of  consequence,  in  a 
disquisition  of  some  intricacy,  to  confine  the  term  to  its  proper  sense, 
and  to  separate  from  it  things  that  are  distinguished  by  difierent 
names.  An  allegory  differs  from  a  metaphor ;  and  what  I  would 
choose  to  call  a  figure  of  speech,  differs  from  both.  I  proceed  to 
explain  these  differences.  A  metaphor  is  defined  above  to  be  an  act 
of  the  imaginatioD,  figuring  one  thing  to  be  another.  An  allegory 
requires  no  such  operation,  nor  is  one  thing  figured  to  be  another: 
it  consists  in  choosing  a  subjecf  having  properties  or  circumstances 
resembling  those  of  the  principal  subject ;  and  the  former  is  described 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  latter ;  the  subject  thus  repre- 
sented is  kept  out  of  view;  we  are  left  to  discover  it  by  reflection ; 
and  we  are  pleased  with  the  discovery,  because  it  is  our  own  work. 
Quintilian*  gives  the  following  instance  of  an  allegory : 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  nori 

Fluctus.    O  quid  ogis  1  foniter  oceupa  portom. 

Ifyrai.  lib.  I.  ode  14. 

New  floods  of  strife  that  swell  the  main 
Oh  ship,  shall  bring  thee  out  again— 
Oh,  wherefore  venture  1  'tis  your  fort 
To  keep  your  station  in  the  port. 

•  L.  R.  cap.  6.  sect  9. 
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and  explains  it  elegant.y  in  the  following  words:  '"Totnaqae  ille 
Horatii  locus,  quo  navim  pro  republica,  fluctuuih  tempestates  pro 
bellis  civilibus,  portum  pro  pace,  atque  concordia,  dicit" 

A  finer  or  more  correct  allegory  is  not  to  be  found  than  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  a  vineyard  is  made  to  represent  God's  own  people 
the  Jews. 

Thoa  hast  brooffht  a  vine  oat  of  Egypt :  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and 
planted  it.  Thou  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
were  ooTered  with  its  shadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars. 
Why  hast  thou  then  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  which  pass  do  pluck  her  T 
The  Doar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  doth  deTour  it.  Return, 
we  beseech  thi^.  O  God  of  hosts :  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  and  Tisit 
this  Tine,  and  the  ▼ineyard  thy  right  hand  hath  planted,  and  the  branch  thou 
madest  strong  for  thyselfl  Psaim  LXXX. 

In  a  word,  an  allegory  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  an  hiero- 
glyphical  paintinj?,  excepting  only  that  words  are  used  instead  of 
colors.  Their  efi^ts  are  precisely  the  same :  a  hieroglyphic  raises 
two  images  in  the  mind ;  one  seen,  which  represents  one  not  seen: 
an  allegory  does  the  same ;  the  representative  subject  is  described ; 
and  resemblance  leads  us  to  apply  the  description  to  ^e  subject 
represented.  In  a  figure  of  speech,  there  is  no  fiction  of  the 
imagination  employed,  as  in  a  metaphor,  nor  a  representative  sub- 
ject introduced,  as  in  an  allegory.  This  figure,  as  its  name  implies, 
regards  the  expression  only,  not  the  thought ;  and  it  may  be  defined, 
the  using  of  a  word  in  a  sense  different  firom'what  is  proper  to  it. 
Thus  youth,  or  the  beginning  of  life,  is  expressed  figuratively  by 
morning  of  life:  morning  is  the  beginning  of  the  day;  and  in  that 
view  it  is  employed  to  signify  the  beginning  of  any  other  series,  life 
especially,  the  progress  of  which  is  reckoned  by  days. 

Figures  of  speech  are  reserved  for  a  separate  section ;  but  meta- 
phor and  allegory  are  so  much  connected,  that  they  must  be  handled 
together :  the  rules  particularly  for  distinguishing  the  good  from  the 
bad,  are  common  to  both.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  these  rules, 
after  adding  some  examples  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  an  allegory. 
Horace,  speaking  of  his  love  to  Pyrrha,  which  was  now  extin- 
guished, expresses  himself  thus : 


>Me  tabuld  sacer 


Again: 


VotivA  paries  indicat  uxida 

Suspendisse  potenti 

Yestimenta  maris  Deo.  Carm.  I.  1.  ode  & 

For  me  the  temple  witness  bears 
Where  I  my  dropping  weeds  have  hung, 
And  left  my  votire  chart  bdiiind 
To  him  that  rules  both  wave  and  wind. 

Phoebus  Yolentem  prselia  me  loqui, 

Victas  et  urbes,  increpuit  lyra : 

Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  squor 

Vela  darem.  CarwL  L  4.  ode  15. 

Willine  to  siae  upon  my  lyre, 

The  fights  we  dare,  the  towers  we  scale^ 

Apollo  bade  me  check  m^  fond  desire, 

J^or  on  the  vast  Tyrrhenian  spread  my  little  nil. 
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Quam.  Great  lords,  wim  men  ne'er  tit  and  vail  their  Iom^ 
But  eheerly  leek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  noii^thrown  orerixMud, 
The  cable  brokoi  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.    Is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leaTe  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
WithtearAil  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  eiTe  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much; 
While  in  his  moan  the  ship  splits  on  t{ie  rode, 
Which  industry  and  courage  mirht  have  sav'd  1 
Ah,  what  a  shame  1  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  1 

Third  PaH  Bmry  V  I.  Ad  Y.  Be.  4. 

Oro0nok9.  Hal  thou  hast  rous'd 
7*he  lion  in  his  den :  he  stalks  abroad, 
And  the  wide  forest  trembles  at  his  roar. 
I  find  the  danger  now.  Oroonoko^  Act  III.  Sc  8. 

Mt  vell-beloTed  hath  a  rineyaid  in  a  ver^jr  fruitful  hilL  He  fenced  it,  gathered 
out  tne  stones  thereof,  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vines,  built  a  tower  in  tne  midst 
of  it,  and  also  made  a  wine-press  therein :  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
gruies,  and  it  brought  forth  wikl  grapes.  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  JerusalsaL 
and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard.  What  eouhl 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  1  Wherefore,  when  I 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  mpes,  brought  it  forth  wikl  grapes  %  And  now 
go  to;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wiU  do  to  my  vineyard :  I  will  take  away  the  hedm 
Uiereof^  and  it  shall  be  eaten  up ;  and  break  down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  ba 
tuoddea  down.  And  I  will  lay  it  waste:  it  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged,  but 
(here  shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns:  I  will  also  command  the  clouds  that  ther 
rain  no  rain  upon  it  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant.  Isaiak,  Y.  1. 

The  rules  that  govern  metaphors,  and  allegt>rie8,  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  construction  of  these  figures  comes  under  the  first  kind :  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  introduction  comes  under  the  other.  I 
begin  with  rules  of  the  first  kind ;  some  of  which  coincide  with  those 
already  given  for  similes ;  some  are  peculiar  to  metaphors  and  alle- 
gories. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  observed,  that  a  simile  cannot 
be  agreeable  where  the  resemblance  is  either  too  strong  or  too  faint 
This  holds  equally  in  metaphor  and  allegory ;  and  the  reason  is  the 
same  in  all.  In  the  following  instances,  the  resemblance  is  too  fiiint 
to  be  agreeable. 

MeUcolm.  But  there's  no  bottom,  none 

In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  vour  daughters, 
Your  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Macbeth,  Act  IV.  8c  3. 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  this  metaphor,  is  to  convert  it  into  a  simile ; 
which  would  be  bad,  because  there  is  scarcely  any  resemblance  be- 
tween lust  and  a  cistern,  or  betwixt  enormous  lust  and  a  large  cistern. 

Again: 

He  cannot  budde  his  disiemper*d  cause 

Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Maddh,  Act  Y.  Se.  9. 

There  is  no  resemblance  between  a  distempered  cauie  and  anybody 

that  can  be  confined  within  a  belt 

Again: 

Steqi  me  in  ppyerty  to  the  very  lips.       Qfl^U0t  A^t  fV  •  8e>  '* 
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Poverty  here  must  be  conceived  a  fluid,  which  it  resembles  DOt  in 

any  manner. 

Speaking  to  Bolingbroke  banished  for  six  years : 

The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  soil  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

RickardU.  Act  L  8c.  X 

Again: 

Here  is  a  letter,  Indj, 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gapine  wound 

Issuing  hfe-blood.  MerdiaiU  of  Venice,  Act  III.  Sc  3. 

Tanta  fMlis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem.*        JSneid,  I.  37. 

The  following  metaphor  is  strained  beyond  all  endurance:  Timur- 

bee,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to 

Bajazet,  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  in  the  following  terms : 

Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  resist  us  ?  where  is  the  potentate  who  doth 
not  glory  in  being  numbered  among  our  attendants  1  As  for  thee,  descended  from 
a  Turcoman  sailor,  since  the  ressel  of  thy  unbounded  ambition  hath  been  wrecked 
in  the  gulf  of  thy  self-lore,  it  would  be  proper,  that  thou  should'st  take  in  the  saib 
of  thy  temerity,  and  cast  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the  port  of  sincerity  and  jus- 
tice;^ which  is  the  port  of  safety ;  lest  the  tempest  of  our  Tengeance  make  thee 
perish  in  the  sea  of  the  punishment  thoii  desenrest. 

Such  strained  figures,  as  observed  above,t  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
first  dawn  of  refinement :  the  mind  in  a  new  enjoyment  knows  no 
bounds,  and  is  generally  carried  to  excess,  till  taste  and  experience 
discover  the  proper  limits. 

Secondly,  whatever  resemblance  subjects  may  have,  it  is  wrong  (o 
put  one  for  another,  where  they  bear  no  mutual  proportion :  upon 
comparing  a  very  high  to  a  very  low  subject,  the  simile  takes  on  an 
air  of  burlesque ;  and  the  same  will  be  the  eflect,  where  the  one  is 
imagined  to  be  the  other,  as  in  a  metaphor ;  or  made  to  represent  the 
other,  as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  these  figures,  a  metaphor  especially,  ought  not  to  be 
crowded  with  many  minute  circumstances;  for  in  that  case  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  obscurity.  A  metaphor  above  all  ought 
to  be  short :  it  is  difficult,  for  any  time,  to  support  a  lively  image  of 
a  thing  being  what  we  know  it  is  not ;  and  mr  that  reason,  a  meta- 
phor  drawn  out  to  any  length,  instead  of  illustrating  or  enlivening 
the  principal  subject,  becomes  disagreeable  by  overstraining  the 
roina.     Here  Cowley  is  extremely  licentious-  take  the  following 

instance. 

Great  and  wise  conqueror,  who  where-e*cr 

Thou  com'st,  doth  fortify  and  seUle  there ! 

Who  canst  defend  as  well  as  get, 
And  never  hadst  one  quarter  beat  up  yet ; 

Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne'er  will  part 

With  one  inch  of  my  ranquish'd  heart ; 
For  since  thou  took'st  it  by  assault  from  me. 
'Tis  fi;arrison'd  so  strong  with  thoughts  of  thee, 

It  tears  no  beauteous  enemy. 

For  the  same  reason,  however  agreeable  long  allegories  may  at  first  be 
by  their  novelty,  they  never  afiTord  any  lasting  pleasure :  witness  the 

•  5?  P**^  *  weight  was  it  to  build  up  the  Roman  nation. 
1  Chap.  19.  Compansons. 
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Fairy-Qiuen^  which  with  great  power  of  expreastOD,  tanety  of 

images,  and  melody  of  rersification,  is  scarcely  ever  read  a  second 

tioe. 

Id  the  fourth  place,  the  comparison  carried  on  in  a  simile,  heiog 

m  a  metaphor  sunk  by  imaginmg  the  principal  subject  to  be  that 

rery  thing  which  it  only  resembles;  an  opportunity  is  furnished  to 

describe  it  in  terms  taken  strictly  or  literally  with  respect  to  its 

imagined  nature.     This  suggests  another  ruie,  that  in  constructing 

a  metaphor,  the  writer  ought  to  make  use  of  such  words  only  as  are 

applicable  literally  to  the  imagined  nature  of  his  subject :  figuraiii'e 

words  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided ;  for  such  complicated  figures^ 

instead  of  setting  the  principal  subject  in  a  strong  light,  involve  it  in 

a  cloud ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  reader,  without  rejecting  by  the  lump^ 

endeavors  patiently  to  gather  the  plain  meaning  regaraless  of  the 

figures : 

A  stubborn  and  uneonauemble  flame 

Creeps  in  his  Teins,  ana  drinks  the  streams  of  life. 

Ldtdjf  Jane  Oref^  Act  I.  Se.  1. 

Copied  from  Ovid, 

Soibent  STids  pneeordia  flamms.     MctaiMrpk,  Lib.  IX.  1*73. 

The  greedy  flames  drink  his  heart. 

Let  us  analyze  this  expression.     That  a  fever  may  be  imagined  a 

flame,  I  admit ;  though  more  than  one  step  is  necessary  to  come  at  the 

resemblance:  a  krer,  by  heating  the  body,  resembles  fire;  and  it  is 

CO  stretch  to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a  fire :  again,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 

fiame  may  be  put  for  fire,  because  they  are  commonly  conjoined ; 

and,  therefore,  a  fever  may  be  termed  a  flame.     But  now  admitting 

a  fever  to  be  a  flame,  its  efiects  ought  to  be  explained  in  words  that 

agree  literally  to  a  flame.     This  rule  is  not  observed  here ;  for  a 

flame  drinks  figuratively  only,  not  properly. 

King  Henry  to  his  son  Prince  Henry : 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Secai^  Part  Btnry  IV,  Act  IV.  Se.  fi. 

Such  fiinlty  metaphors  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  Reheanal: 

Phfsieian.  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you  fill  has  more  than  amply  exacted  the 
talents  cf  a  wary  pilot;  and  all  these  threatening  storms,  which  like  impregnate 
clouds,  hover  o'er  our  heads,  wilt,  when  they  on  ceare  grasp'd  but  by  the  «ve  ^4 
reason,  melt  into  fruitful  showers  of  blessings  on  the  people. 
Bayet.  Pray  mark  that  allegory.    Is  not  that  good  1 
Johnson,  Yes,  that  grasping  ot  a  storm  with  the  eye  is  admirable. 

Act  II.  Se.  1. 

Fifthly,  the  jumbling  of  different  metaphors  in  the  same  sentence^ 
beginning  with  one  metaphor  and  ending  with  another,  commonly 
railed  a  mixt  metaphor,  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  ^Quintilian 
bears  testimony  against  it  in  the  bitterest  terms :  '*  Nam  id  quoque  iu 

Srimis  est  custodiendum,  ut  quo  ex  genere  coeperis  translation  is,  hoc 
esinas.     Multi  enim,  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumpserunt,  incen* 
dio  aut  ruina  finiunt :  quae  est  inconsequentia  rentm  foedissima."* 
Xk  8.  eof.  6.  ^  2. 
•  This  also  must  be  most  cautiously  observed,  that  you  end  with  the  kind  of 
82 
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K.  Ben/nf.  Will  yon  again  unknit 

Thi«  churlish  knot  of  nll-abhoired  war, 
And  move  in  that  obolient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  1 

First  Part  Henry  VI  Act  V.  Be.  L 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suflTer 

The  stings  and  arlnows  of  outra^'ous  fortune; 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them.  Bdmlel^  Act  III.  Sc  1. 

In  the  sixth  place,  it  is  unpleasant  to  join  difTerent  metaphors  in 

the  same  period,  even  where  they  are  preserved  distinct :  for  when 

the  subject  is  imagined  to  be  first  one  thing,  and  then  another  in  the 

same  period  without  interval,  the  mind  is  distracted  by  the  rapid 

transition ;  and  when  the  imagination  is  put  on  such  hard  duty,  its 

images  are  too  £siint  to  produce  any  good  effect : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  saucia  cura, 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  caeoo  carpitur  ignL        jBneid,  IV. 

But  anxious  cares  already  seize  the  queen, 
She  fed  within  her  veins  a  flame  unseen. 

Motum  ex  Metello  consule  civicum, 
Bellique  causas,  et  vitia,  et  modos, 
Ludumque  fortuns,  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cnioribus, 
Periculosae  plenum  opus  alee, 
Tractas,  et  incedisper  ignea 
Subpositos  cinen  doloso.       B^rat,  Gorm.  L  ii.  Ode  1. 

The  war  that  rose  from  civil  hate, 

In  that  Metellian  consulate, 
Onr  vices,  measures,  and  the  sport  of  chance. 
The  famous  triple  lea^e,  the  Roman  shield  and  lanoe, 

With  sore  unexpiated,  smeared, 

A  work  whose  fate  is  to  be  feared. 
You  treat,  and  on  those  treacherous  ashes  tread, 
Beneath  whose  seeming  surface  glow  the  embers  dead. 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  still  worse  to  jumble  together  metaphorical 
and  natural  expression,  so  as  that  the  period  must  be  understood  in 
part  metaphorically,  in  part  literally;  for  the  imagination  cannot  fol- 
low with  sufficient  ease  changes  so  sudden  and  unprepared :  a  meta- 
phor begun  and  not  carried  on  has  no  beauty ;  and  instead  of  light 
there  is  nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion.  Instances  of  auch 
incorrect  composition  are  without  number.  I  shall,  for  a  specimen, 
select  a  few  from  different  authors. 

Speaking  of  Britain, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands.    Richard  IL  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

In  the  first  line  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious  stone :  in  the  fol 
lowing  lines,  Britain,  divested  of  her  metaphorical  dress,  is  presentco 
to  the  reader  in  her  natural  appearance. 

These  growing  feathers,  pluck'd  from  Coiaar's  wing, 

metaphor  with  which  you  b^in.    For  many,  when  they  have  commenced  with  a 
■torm,  end  with  a  conflagratfon,  or  the  fall  of  a  buikUng;  which  inoaogniity  ii 

SaH^V*    V  aaw» 
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Will  make  him  iy  an  oidinary  pilch. 
Who  elM  would  toar  aboT«  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  senrile  fearfulnen. 

JuUus  Cmar,  Act  L  Sc  1. 

Rdme  anguatifl  antmosui  atque 
Fortit  adpare:  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  yento  nimium  lecundo 

Turgida  Tela.  Bfr. 

When  times  an  haidett,  then  a  ftee 
Of  constancy  and  spirit  wear; 
But  vise  contract  your  sails  apace 
When  once  the  wind's  too  fhir. 

The  following  is  a  miserable  jumble  of  expressiont,  ariaioff  from  an 

unsteady  view  of  the  sabject,  between  its  figurative  ana  natural 

appearance : 

But  now  from  f^th'ring  clouds  destruction  poors, 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours: 
•  Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  tempest  form, 

Whilst  late  diTisions  reinforce  the  sto^.      XHtpeiuary,  canto  8. 


To  thee,  the  world  it  present  homage  pays, 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 

Pape*s  ImUaUan  ofBohui,  b.  iL 

Out,  sa  pudeur  n'est  que  franche  grimace, 
Clu'une  ombre  de  vertu  qui  garde  mol  la  place, 
Et  qui  s'6ranouit,  comme  I'on  pent  saroir, 
Aux  rayons  du  soleil  qu'une  bourse  fait  voir. 

Moliire,  VEUmrdi,  Act  III.  Se.  9. 

Et  son  feu,  depourru  de  sens  et  de  lecture, 
S'6teint  K  chaque  pas,  faute  de  nourriture. 

BoiUau,  VArt  Potiique,  Chant  3.  L  319. 

Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  translation  of  Juvenal^  says, 

When  thus,  as  I  may  say,  before  the  use  of  the  load-stone,  or  knowledge  of  the 
compass,  I  was  sailing  in  a  vast  ocean,  without  other  helptlian  the  pole-star  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  stage  among  the  modems,  Ac. 

There  is  a  time  when  factions,  by  the  Tehemence  of  their  own  fermentation, 
stun  and  disable  one  another.  BoUng^oke, 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain  expression  into  one 
confused  mass,  is  not  less  common  in  allegory  than  in  metaphor. 
Take  the  following  examples : 


Hen !  quolies  fidem, 


Mutatosque  Deos  flebit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens, 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aured, 
Clui  semper  racuam,  semper  amabilem 
Sperat,  nescius  aura 
Fallacis.  Barat,  Cam.  L  1.  ode  5. 

Alas !  how  oft  shall  he  protest 
Against  his  confidence  misplaced, 
And  love's  inconstant  powers  deplofe, 
And  wondrous  winds,  which,  as  they  roafi 
Throw  black  upon  the  altered  sceno— > 
Who  now  BO  well  himself  deceirei, 
And  thee  all  sunshine,  all  serene 
For  «  ant  of  better  skill  believes. 
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Pnur  mox  sur  cette  mer,  qu'ici  bas  nous  coinons, 
Je  songe  &  me  pourvoir  cresquif  et  d'avirona, 
A  r€g\tT  mes  d68ira,  &  pr^venir  l*orage, 
Et  sauver^  s'il  se  peut,  ma  Kaison  du  naufrage. 

Botieou,  Efdrt  5. 

Lord  Halifax,  speaking  of  the  ancient  fabulists :  ^  They  (says  he) 
wrote  in  signs,  and  spoke  in  parables :  all  their  febles  carry  a  double 
meaning;  the  story  is  one  and  entire:  the  characters  the  same 
throughout ;  not  broken  or  changed,  ana  always  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  creature  they  introduce.  They  never  tell  you,  that  the 
dog  which  snapped  at  a  shadow,  lost  his  troop  of  horse;  that  would 
be  unintelligible.  This  is  his  (Dryden's)  new  way  of  telling  a  story, 
and  confounding  the  moral  and  the  fable  together."  After  instancing 
from  the  hind  and  panther,  he  goes  on  thus :  "  What  relation  has 
the  hind  to  our  Saviour ;  or  what  notion  have  we  of  a  panther's 
Bible?  If  you  say  he  means  the  church,  how  does  the  church  feed 
on  lawns,  or  range  in  the  forest  ?  Let  it  be  always  a  church,  or 
always  a  cloven-footed  beast,  for  we  cannot  bear  his  shifting  the 
scene  every  line." 

A  few  words  more  upon  allegory.  Nothing  gives  greater  plea- 
sure than  this  figure,  when  the  representative  subject  bears  a  strong 
analogy,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  that  which  is  represented :  but 
the  choice  is  seldom  so  lucky ;  the  analogy  bein?  generally  so  &int 
and  obscure,  as  to  puzzle  and  not  please.  An  allegory  is  still  more 
difficult  in  painting  than  in  poetry:  the  former  can  show  no  resem- 
blance but  what  appears  to  the  eye ;  the  latter  has  many  other  resour- 
ces for  showing  the  resemblance.  And  therefore,  with  respect  to 
what  the  Abbe  du  Bos*  terms  mixt  allegorical  compositions,  these 
may  do  in  poetry ;  because,  in  writing,  the  allegory  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  historical  part :  no  person,  for  example,  mis- 
takes VirgiPs  Fame  for  a  real  being.  But  such  a  mixture  in  a  pic- 
ttire  is  intolerable;  because  in  a  picture  the  objects  must  appear  all 
of  the  same  kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly  emblematical.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  history  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg, 
painted  by  Rubens,  is  unpleasant  by  a  perpetual  jumble  of  real  and 
allegorical  personages,  wnich  produce  a  discordance  of  parts,  and  an 
obscurity  upon  the  whole :  witness,  in  particular,  the  tablature  repre- 
Stinting  the  arrival  of  Mary  de  Medicis  at  Marseilles ;  where,  together 
with  the  real  personages,  the  Nereids  and  Tritons  appear  sounding 
their  shells:  such  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  reality  in  the  same  group^ 
is  strangely  absurd.  The  picture  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  described 
by  Lucian,  is  gay  and  fanciful;  but  it  suffers  by  the  allegorical 
figures.  It  is  not  in  the  wit  of  man  to  invent  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation deviating  farther  from  any  shadow  of  resemblance,  than 
one  exhibited  by  Lewis  XIV.  anno  1664;  in  which  an  enormous 
chariot,  intended  to  represent  that  of  the  sun,  is  dragged  along,  sur- 
rounded with  men  and  women,  representing  the  four  ages  of  the 
world,  the  celestial  signs,  the  seasons,  the  hours,  &c. ;  a  monstrous 
composition,  suggested  probably  by  Guidons  tablature  of  Aurora,  and 
still  more  absurd. 

•  ReAectiojps  sur  la  Pofaie,  vol.  I.  wet  34. 
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In  an  allegory  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms  ought  to  be  chosen 
that  properly  and  literally  are  applicable  to  the  representative  sub* 
ject :  nor  ought  any  circumstance  to  be  added  that  is  not  proper  to 
the  representative  subject,  however  justly  it  may  be  applicable  pro- 
perly or  figuratively  to  the  principal.  The  following  allegory  is 
therefore  faulty : 

Fenu  et  Capido, 
Semper  aidentes  acaent  Mgittas 

Cote  eruentd.  Haral.  I IL  ode  8. 

And  love,  itill  whetting  on  a  itone 
His  darts  in  crimeon  dyed. 

For  though  blood  may  suggest  the  cruelty  of  love,  it  is  an  improper 
or  immaterial  circumstance  in  the  representative  subject:  water,  not 
blood,  is  proper  for  a  whetstone. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  head,  which  is,  to  examine  in  what  cir* 
cumstance  these  figures  are  proper,  in  what  improper.  This  inquiry 
i&  not  altogether  superseded  by  what  is  said  upon  the  same  subject 
ill  the  chapter  of  Comparisons ;  because  upon  trial  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  short  metaphor  or  allegory  may  be  proper,  where  a  simile, 
draw^  out  to  a  greater  length,  and  in  its  nature  more  solemn,  would 
scarcely  be  relished. 

And,  first,  a  metaphor,  like  a  simile,  is  excluded  from  common 
conversation,  and  from  the  description  of  ordinary  incidents. 

Second,  in  expressing  any  severe  passion  that  wholly  occupies  the 
mind,  metaphor  is  improper.  For  which  reason,  the  following 
speech  of  Macbeth  is  £iulty. 

Melhoao^lit  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  I 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep ;  the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  Care, 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  Labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  ercat  Nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  Life's  feast. Act  11.  Se.  8. 

The  following  example,  of  deep  despair,  beside  the  highly  figurative 
style,  has  more  the  air  of  raving  than  of  sense: 

Calista,  Ts  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father  1 
Msdness !  Confusion !  let  the  storm  come  on, 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me^ 
Pash  my  devoted  bark;  ye  surges,  break  it; 
'Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises. 
When  I  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low, 
Peace  shall  return,  and  all  be  calm  again.     FVtir  FeniUnl^  Act  TV. 

The  metaphor  I  next  introduce,  is  sweet  and  lively,  but  it  suits  not 
a  fiery  temper  inflamed  with  passion :  parables  are  not  the  language 
of  wrath  venting  itself  without  restraint : 

CJumont.  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  fix>st 
Had  nip'd ;  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand, 
Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden, 
Where  the  sun  always  shines:  there  long  she  floarish'd, 
Grew  sweet  to  sense  and  lovely  to  the  eye, 
Till  at  (he  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 
Cropt  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  iu  sweetness^ 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away.  Orpkai^  AA  TV, 

32* 
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The  following  SDeech,  full  of  imagery,  is  not  natonl  in  grief  and 

dejection  of  mind : 

Qonsalez.  O  my  son !  from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father's  fondness  these  ills  arose. 
For  thee  I've  been  ambitious,  base  and  bloody : 
For  thee  Fve  plung'd  into  this  sea  of  sin; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  tumd, 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow,) 
Whose  weight  has  sunk  me  ere  I  reach'd  the  shore. 

Mourning  Bride,  Aet  V.  Be.  6. 

There  is  an  enchanting  picture  of  deep  distress  in  Macbeth,*  where 
MacdufT  is  represented  lamenting  his  wife  and  children,  inhnmanly 
murdered  by  the  tyrant.  Stung  to  the  heart  with  the  news,  he  ques- 
tions the  m^senger  over  and  over:  not  that  he  doubted  the  fiiei,  hoi 
that  his  heart  revolted  against  so  cruel  a  misfortune.  After  strug- 
gling  some  time  with  his  grieC  be  turns  from  his  wife  and  children 
to  their  savage  butcher :  and  then  gives  vent  to  his  resentment,  but 
still  with  manliness  ana  dignity : 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.    But,  gentle  Hmlt*ii  ! 

Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 

Within  my  sword's  len^h  set  him— If  be  'scape, 

Then  Heav'n  forgive  hmi  too. 

The  whole  scene  is  a  delicious  picture  of  human  nature.     One 
expression  only  seems  doubtful :  in  examining  the  messenger,  Mae 
duff  expresses  himself  thus : 

He  hath  no  children — all  my  pretty  ones ! 
Did  you  say,  alii  what,  all!  Oh,  hell-kite!  alii 
What,  all  my  pretty  little  chickens  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop ! 

Metaphorical  expression,  I  am  sensible,  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
grace,  where  a  regular  simile  would  be  intolerable:  but  there  ara 
situations  so  severe  and  dispiriting,  as  not  to  admit  even  the  sligkceil 
metaphor.  It  requires  great  delicacy  of  taste  to  determine  wilh  fim* 
ness,  whether  the  present  case  be  or  that  kind :  I  incline  to  diink  it 
is ;  and  yet  I  would  not  willingly  alter  a  single  word  of  this  admi- 
rable scene. 

But  metaphorical  language  is  proper  when  a  man  struggles  to 
bear  with  dignity  or  decency  a  misfortune  however  great:  the  strag 
gle  agitates  and  animates  the  mind : 


WoUef.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greataen  I 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  nonours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  faUs  as  I  do.  Henry  VilL  Act  HI.  8a.  S 

•  Act  IV.  Se.  3. 
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SECTION  TIL 

FIGURE  OF  SPEECH. 

The  using  of  a  wotd  in  a  sense  which  is  not  proper  to  i^-Two  objeeto  preaented, 
the  principal  and  the  accessory — A  gerandizes  its  object — Prerenta  the  fiun^ 
liarity  of  proper  names — Enriches  and  renders  language  more  copious. 

In  the  section  immediately  foregoing^,  a  figure  of  speech  is  defined, 
**  The  using  of  a  word  in  a  sense  different  from  what  is  proper  to 
it ;"  and  the  neir  or  uncommon  sense  of  the  word  is  tenaed  the  JigU" 
reUive  sense.  The  figurative  sense  must  have  a  relation  to  that  which 
is  proper ;  and  the  more  intimpte  the  relation  is,  the  figure  is  the 
more  napp^.  How  ornamental  this  figure  is  to  language,  will  not 
be  readily  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  not  given  peculiar  attention; 
and  therefore  1  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties  and  advan- 
tages. In  the  first  place,  a  word  used  figuratively  or  in  a  new  sense, 
suggests  at  the  same  time  the  sense  it  commonly  bears :  and  thus  it 
has  the  effect  to  present  two  objects ;  one  signified  by  the  figurative 
sense,  which  may  be  termed  the  principal  object;  and  one  signified 
by  the  proper  sense  which  may  be  termed  accessory  :  the  principal 
makes  a  part  of  the  thought ;  the  accessory  is  merely  ornamental. 
In  this  respect,  a  figure  of  speech  is  precisely  similar  to  concordant 
sounds  in  music,  which  without  contributing  to  the  melody,  makes 
it  harmonious.  I  explain  myself  by  exaaples.  Youth^hy  a  figure 
of  speech,  is  termed  the  morning  of  life.  This  expression  signifies 
youth,  the  principal  object,  which  enters  into  the  thought:  it  suggests, 
at  the  same  time,  the  proper  sense  of  morning;  and  this  accessory 
object,  being  in  itself  beautiful,  and  connected  by  resemblance  to  the 
principal  object,  is  not  a  little  ornamental.  Imperious  ocean  is  an 
example  of  a  different  kind,  where  an  attribute  is  expressed  figura- 
tively :  together  with  stormy,  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  epithet 
imperious,  there  is  suggested  its  proper  meaning,  viz,  the  stern 
authority  of  a  despotic  prince ;  and  these  two  are  strongly  connected 
by  resemblance.  Upon  this  figurative  power  of  words,  Vida  del* 
can^a  with  elegance : 

Nonne  vides,  verbis  at  veris  s«pe  relictis 

Aocersant  simulata,  aliundeque  nomina  porro 

Transportent,  aptentque  aliis  ea  rebus :  ut  ipsss, 

Exuviaaqne  novas,  rn,  insolitosque  colorea 

Indutae.  s»pe  extemi  mirenuir  amictus 

Unde  illi,  laetaeque  allena  luce  fruanuir, 

Mutatoque  habitu,  nee  jam  sua  nomina  malentl 

Svpe  ideo,  cum  bella  canunt,  incendia  cradas  ^  • 

Cemere,  diluviumque  ingens  surgentibus  undis 

Contra  etiam  Martts  pagnas  imitabitur  i^^nis, 

Cum  furit  accensis  acies  Vulcania  campis. 

Nee  turbato  oritur  quondam  minor  Rquore  pugna: 

Confligunt  animosi  Euri  certamine  vaato 

Inter  se,  pugnantque  adversis  molibus  unds. 

Usque  adeo  passim  sua  res  insignia  \vXm 

Permutantqtte,javBntquevieissim^  etmutoa 

Altera  in  aftertus  transfonnat  protmus  onu 
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Turn  npeeie  capti  caiident  ipectare  legentet : 
Nam  diTerea  Bimm  datur  h  re  ceraere  eadem 
Multanim  simulacra  aoimo  subeuntia  renim. 

Poet.  Ub.  III.  L  44. 

See  how  the  poet  banishes  with  grace 

A  natiTe  tenn  to  gire  a  strango'  place  I 

From  different  images  with  just  success 

He  clothes  his  matter  in  the  borrowed  dress : 

The  borrowed  dress  the  things  themselyes  admirBy 

And  wonder  whence  they  drew  the  strange  attire; 

Proud  of  their  rarished  spoils,  the^  now  disdaim 

Their  former  color,  and  their  genuine  name, 

And  in  another  garb  more  beauteous  grown, 

Prefer  the  foreign  habit  to  their  own. 

Oft  as  he  paints  a  battle  on  the  plain, 

The  battle's  imaged  by  the  roaring  main ; 

Now  he  the  fieht  a  fieiv  deluge  names, 

That  pours  along  the  fields  a  flood  of  flames; 

In  airy  conflict  now  the  winds  appear, 

Alarm  the  deeps,  and  waee  the  stormy  war ; 

To  the  fierce  snock  th'  embattled  tempesu  poor, 

Waves  charge  on  waves,  th'  encountering  oillowa  loar. 

Thus  in  a  varied  dress  the  subject  shines, 

By  turns  the  objects  shift  their  proper  signs ; 

From  shape  to  shape  alternately  they  run, 

To  borrow  others'  charms,  and  lend  their  own ; 

Pleased  with  the  borrowed  charms^  the  readers  find 

A  crowd  of  different  images  combined, 

Rise  from  a  single  object  to  the  mind. 

Il  the  next  place,  this  %ure  possesses  a  signal  power  of  aggran- 
dizing an  object,  by  the  following  means.  Woras  which  have  no 
original  beauty  but  what  arises  from  their  sound,  acquire  an  adventi- 
tious beauty  from  their  meaning :  a  word  signityinfi^  any  thing  that 
is  agreeable,  becomes  by  that  means  agreeable;  for  the  agreeablenesi 
of  me  object  is  communicated  to  its  name.*  This  acquired  beauty 
by  the  force  of  custom,  adheres  to  the  word  even  when  used  figura- 
tively;  and  the  beauty  received  from  the  thing  it  properly  signifies, 
is  communicated  to  the  thing  which  it  is  made  to  signify  figuratively. 
Consider  the  foregoing  expression  Imperious  oceaTi,  how  much  more 
elevated  it  is  than  Stormy  ocean. 

Thirdly,  this  figure  has  a  happy  efiect  by  preventing  the  fiuniliarity 
of  proper  names.  The  familiarity  of  a  proper  name,  is  communi- 
cated to  the  thing  it  signifies  by  means  of  their  intimate  connection ; 
and  the  thing  is  thereby  brought  down  in  our  feeling.f  This  bad 
efiect  is  prevented  by  using  a  figurative  word  instead  of  one  that  is 
proper ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  express  the  sky  by  terming  it  ike 
blue  vault  of  heaven;  for  though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with 
the  sky  .in  grandeur,  the  expression  however  is  relished,  because  it 
prevents  the  object  from  being  brought  down  by  the  femiliarily  of  its 
proper  name.  With  respect  to  the  degrading  familiarity  of  jproper 
names,  V ida  has  the  following  passage : 

•  See  Chap.  2.  Part  1.  Sect.  5. 

1 1  have  often  regretted ^  that  a  factions  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  reigning 
family  makes  it  necessary  m  public  worship  to  distinguish  the  king  by  hb  proper 
name.  One  will  scarce  imaffine  who  has  not  made  Uie  trial,  how  much  better  il 
mnds  to  pray  for  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  without  any    *  *'  ' 
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Hiae  si  dura  mihi  pasms  dieendni  Ulrisaip 
Non  ilium  Tern  memorabo  nomine,  tea  qui 
Ex  mores  hoininum  multoniro  vidtt,  et  urbet, 
Naufragut  ererMB  post  ssTa  ineendia  Trojv. 

Poet,  lib.  11. 1.  M. 

Thus  great  Ulysses'  toils  were  I  to  choose, 

For  the  main  tbeme  that  should  employ  mj  muse; 

By  his  long  labors  of  immortal  fame, 

Snonld  shine  my  hero,  but  coneeal  his  name; 

As  one,  who  lost  at  sea,  had  nations  seen, 

And  marked  their  towns,  their  manners,  and  their  men, 

Since  Troy  was  lerelled  to  the  dust  by  Greece. — 

Lastly,  by  this  figure  language  is  enriched,  and  rendered  more 
copious;  in  which  respect,  were  there  no  other,  a  fissure  of  speech  is 
a  happy  inyention.     This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida : 

Ctuineiiam  agricolas  ea  fandi  nota  voluptas 
Exercet,  dum  laeta  seges,  dum  trudere  eemmas 
Incipiunt  yites,  sitientiaque  letheris  imbrem 
Prata  bibunt,  ridentque  sotis  surgentibus  agri. 
Hanc  vulgo  speciem  propria  penuria  yocis 
Intulit,  indicusque  urgens  in  rebus  e^tas. 
Ctuippe  ubi  se  vera  ostendebant  nomma  nusquam, 
Fas  erat  hinc  atque  hinc  transferre  simillima  veris. 

Poet,  lib.  HI.  1.  90. 

Ey'en  the  rou^h  hinds  delight  in  such  a  strain^ 

When  the  glad  hanrest  waves  with  golden  gram, 

And  thirsty  meadows  drink  the  peariy  rain ; 

On  the  proud  vine  her  j^urple  eems  appear; 

The  smiling  fields  rejoice,  and  hail  the  pregnant  year. 

First  from  necessity  the  figure  spnmg. 

For,  things,  that  would  not  suit  our  scanty  tongue, 

When  no  true  names  were  offered  to  the  view, 

Those  they  transferred  that  bordered  on  the  true; 

Thence  by  degrees  the  noble  license  grew. 

The  beauties  I  haye  mentioned  belong  to  every  figure  of  speech. 
Several  other  beauties  peculiar  to  one  or  other  sort,  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  remark  aflerwar'^. 

Not  only  subjects,  but  qualities,  actions,  effects,  may  be  expressed 
figuratively.  Thus,  as  to  subjects,  the  gates  of  breath  for  toe  lips, 
the  watery  kingdom  for  the  ocean.  As  to  qualities,  ^erc«  for  stormy, 
in  the  expression  Fierce  winter:  Altus  for  profundus ;  Altuspuieus^ 
Altwmmare;  Breathing  (ot  perspiring ;  Breathing  plants.  Again, 
as  to  actions,  the  sea  rages.  Time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
Time  kills  grief  An  efl^ect  is  put  for  the  cause,  as  lux  for  the  sun ; 
and  a  cause  for  the  effect,  as  bourn  labores  for  corn.  The  relation  of 
resemblance  is  one  plentiful  source  of  figures  of  speech ;  and  nothing 
fs  more  common  than  to  apply  to  one  object  the  name  of  another  that 
resembles  it  in  any  respect:  height,  size,  and  worldly  greatness, 
resemble  not  each  other ;  but  the  emotions  they  produce  resemble 
each  other,  and  prompted  by  this  resemblance,  we  naturally  express 
worldly  greatness  by  height  or  size :  one  feels  a  certain  uneasmess 
in  seemg  a  great  depth ;  and  hence  depth  is  made  to  express  any 
thing  disagreeable  by  excess,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  ol  despair : 
again,  height  of  place,  and  time  long  past,  produce  similar  feelmgs; 
and  hence  the  expression,  Ut  altius  repetam :  distance  in  past  timf^ 
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producing  a  strong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  strong  feeling.  Nikii  miki 
antiquius  nostra  amiciiia:  shortness  with  relation  to  space,  for  short- 
ness with  relation  to  time,  Brevin  esse  laboro,  obseurusfio:  snfienng 
a  punishment  resembles  paying  a  debt ;  hence  pendere  petnas.  In 
the  same  manner  light  may  be  put  for  glory,  sunshine  for  prosperity, 
and  weight  for  importance. 

Many  words,  originally  figurative,  havinff  by  long  and  constant 
use,  lost  their  figurative  power,  are  degradea  to  the  inferior  rank  of 
proper  terms.  Thus  the  words  that  express  the  operations  <^  the 
mind,  have  in  all  languages  been  originally  figurative :  the  reason 
holds  in  all,  that  when  these  operations  came  first  under  considera- 
tion, there  was  no  other  way  of  describing  them  than  by  what  they 
resembled :  it  was  not  practicable  to  give  them  proper  names,  as 
may  be  done  to  objects  that  can  be  ascertained  by  sight  and  toach. 
A  soft  nature,  jarring  tempers,  freight  of  wo,  pompous  phrase,  beget 
compassion,  assuage  grief,  break  a  vow,  bend  the  eye  downward, 
shower  down  curses,  drowned  in  tears,  wrapt  in  joy,  foarw^d  with 
eloquence,  loaded  with  spoils,  and  a  thousand  other  expressions  of 
the  like  nature,  have  lost  their  figurative  sense.  Some  terms  there 
are,  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  altogether  figurative  or  allogether 

E roper :  originally  figurative,  they  are  tending  to  simplicity,  without 
avmg  lost  altogether  their  figurative  power.  Virgil's  Regina  sau- 
eia  eura^  is  perhaps  one  of  these  expressions :  with  ordinary  readers, 
saucia  will  be  considered  as  expressing  simply  the  effect  of  grief; 
but  one  of  a  lively  imagination  will  exalt  the  phrase  into  a  figure. 

For  epitomising  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  for  giving  a 
clear  view  of  it,  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  method,  than  to  present 
to  the  reader  a  list  of  the  several  relations  upon  which  figures  of 
speech  are  commonly  founded.  This  list  I  divide  into  two  taUes  * 
one  of  subjects  expressed  figuratively,  and  one  of  attributes. 

FIRST  TABLK. 

Subjects  expressed  figuroHvely. 

1.  A  word  proper  to  one  subject  employed  figuratively  to  express 
A  resembling  subject. 

There  is  no  figure  of  speech  so  firequent,  as  what  is  derived  firom 
the  relation  of  resemblance.  Youth,  for  example,  is  signified  figu- 
ratively by  the  morning  of  life.  The  life  of  a  man  resembles  a 
natural  day  in  several  particulars :  the  morning  is  the  beginning  of 
day,  youth  the  beginning  of  life ;  the  morning  is  cheerful,  so  is 
youth,  &'C.  By  another  resemblance,  a  bold  vrarrior  is  termed  the 
thunderbolt  of  war ;  a  multitude  of  troubles,  a  sea  of  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  afi!brds  pleasure  to  the  mind  by  va- 
riety of  beauties.  Besides  the  beauties  above  mentioned,  common 
to  all  sorts,  it  possesses  in  particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  or  of 
a  simile:  a  figure  of  speech  built  upon  resemblance,  suggests 
always  a  comparison  between  the  principal  subject  and  the  acces- 
sory ;  whereby  every  good  eflfect  of  a  metaphor  or  simile,  may  in  a 
ahort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced  by  this  figure  of  speech. 
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52.  A  word  proper  to  the  effect  employed  fignratiTely  to  czpreM 
the  CBUse.  • 

Ijux  for  the  sun.  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  helmet  it  signified  bj 
the  expression  gliiiering  terror,  A  tree  by  skadow  or  umhragt. 
Hence  the  expression: 

Nee  habet  PeUon  umbras.*  Ooid. 

Where  the  don  umbrage  hangs.  ^jfay,  L  1093. 

A  wound  is  made  to  signify  an  arroir : 

y  ulnere  Don  pedibos  te  ooiuequar.t  Ooid, 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this  figure:  the  word 
which  signifies  figuratively  the  principal  subject,  denotes  it  to  be  a 
cause  by  suggesting  the  efilect 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  cause,  employed  figuratively  to  express 
the  efllect 

Bofumqne  labores,  for  com.     Sorrow  or  grief,  for  tears. 

Again,  UlyMes  Teil'd  his  penaiTe  head ; 
Again,  unmann'd,  a  show'r  of  sorrow  mod. 

Streaming  Chrief  hia  faded  cheek  bedew*d. 

Blindjuss  for  darkness : 

Ckcis  erramus  in  undis^t  JEnoid^  III.  900. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  similar  to  that  in  the 
former :  the  figurative  name  denotes  the  subject  to  be  an  eflect,  by 
suggesting  its  cause. 

4.  Two  things  being  intimately  connected,  the  proper  name  of 
the  one  employed  figuratively  to  signify  the  other. 

Day  for  lignt.  Night  for  darkness ;  and  hence,  A  sudden  night. 
Winter  for  a  storm  at  sea : 

Interea  magno  misceri  munmure  pontum, 

Emiesamqne  Hyemem  eensit  Neptunus.  ^meid^  1. 198. 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  wintfr  breaxing  on  the  ground. 

This  last  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  British  writer,  as  a  storm 
at  sea  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  winter  in  this  climate. 

5.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed  figuratively  to  denote 
the  subject. 

Youth  and  beauty  for  those  who  are  young  and  beautiful  * 

Youth  and  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
Majesty  for  the  King : 

What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night, 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 

In  which  the  Majesty  of  buried  Denmark 

Did  eometime  march  1  ifiMOei,  Act  I.  Sc  1. 


-Or  have  ye  chosen  this  plnca 


After  tha  toils  of  battle,  to  repose 

Your  weary'd  virtue.  Paraiist  LsOL 

*  Nor  hath  Pelion  shadows. 

^  I  will  follow  thee  with  a  wound,  not  with  ftel. 

t  We  wander  midst  the  bUnd  waves. 
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Ttrdure  foi  a  green  field.    Summer^  1.  301. 
Speaking  of  cranes,  ^ 

The  picmy  nations  woundi  and  death  they  faring, 

And  alTthe  war  deioends  upon  the  wing.  JBiad,  HL  lOi 

Cool  age  adranoes  renerably  wiie.  Iliad,  UL  143. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arises  from  suggesting  an 
attribute  that  embellisnes  the  subject,  or  puts  it  in  a  stronger  light 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively  to  denote  one  of  the 
component  parts. 

Funus*  for  a  dead  body.     Burial  for  a  grave. 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parts  instead  of  the  com* 
plex  term. 

Thtda^  for  a  marriage.     The  East  for  a  country  situated  east 
from  us.     Javis  vetiigia  servat^i  for  imitating  Jupiter  in  general 

8.  A  word  signifying  time  or  place,  employed  figuratively  to  de- 
note what  is  connected  with  it 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  constitution  of  goyemment :  hence  the 
expression  Merciful  clime.  Fleecy  winler  for  snow,  Seculum  felix.^ 
9   A  part  for  the  whole. 
The  Pole  for  the  earth.     The  head  for  the  person: 

Triginta  minas  pro  capite  tuo  dedi.B  PfonfM. 

Ttrgwm  for  the  man : 

Fugiens  tergum.V  OvuL 

VuUut  for  the  man : 

Jam  fulgor  annonim  Aigaoes 

Terret  equos,  equitumque  TuUua.  BfraL 


Men  in  annor  bright, 


The  routed  horse  snd  horsemen  widi  their  lightnings  fright 

duis  desiderio  sit  pudor  ant  modus 
Tarn  chari capitis? 

What  can  abash  the  mourrfful  strains 
Or  bounds  prescribe  to  grief  like  this 
For  those  most  precious  dear  remains. 

Dunique  virent  genuA  ?•  • 


Thy  growino;  virtues  justify'd  my  cares, 

And  promised  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs.  lUad,  IX.  616k 


-Forthwith  from  the  pool  he  rears 


His  mighty  stature.  PanuUM  LssL 

The  silent  heart  with  grief  assails  jPanusUL 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  consists  in  marking  that  pait 
which  makes  the  greatest  figure. 

10.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figuratively  to  signify 
what  is  contained. 

Qrove  for  the  birds  in  it,  Vocal  grote,     Shipi  for  the  seamen, 

•  A  ftmeral.        t  A  marriage  torch.        t  He  foUovsthe  steps  of  Jov«, 
fAhanpyage.  «  I  care  thirty  pounds  for  thy  be«i. 

T  Fleeflig  fix>m  his  back.  ••  Whilst  my  feees  haw  strength. 
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Agonizing  ikipi.  Mauniaim  for  the  thoM)  paataring  upon  tlicn« 
Bleating  mountains,  Zacjfnthus,  lihaea,  oe.  for  the  inhabitaola. 
JE?x  mastU  domibuM,  Livy. 

11.  The  name  of  the  sustainer,  employed  figuratively  to  signify 
what  ia  sustained. 

AUar  for  the  sacrifice.  Field  for  the  battle  fought  upon  it.  Well- 
fought  Jield. 

12.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figuratively  to  aigniiy 
the  things  made  of  them. 

Ferrun  for  gladiut, 

13.  The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities,  employed  figuratively  to 
signify  what  they  patronise. 

Jove  for  the  air,  Mar$  for  war,  Vtnm  for  beauty,  Cupid  Sot  lov% 
Oeres  for  com,  Neptune  for  the  sea,  Vulcan  for  fire. 

This  figure  bestows  great  elevation  upon  the  subject ;  and  thera* 
fore  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  higher  strains  of  poetry. 

SECOND  TABLE. 

AttributeM  expressed  figuratively. 

When  two  attributes  are  connected,  the  name  of  the  one  may  be 
employed  figuratively  to  express  the  other. 

1.  IPurit^and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  same  person:  hence 
the  expression,  Virgin  snow,  for  pure  snow. 

2.  A  word  signifying  properly  an  attribute  of  one  subiect,  em- 
ployed figuratively  to  express  a  resembling  attribute  or  another 
subject 

Tottering  state.  Imperious  ocean.  Angry  flood.  Raging 
tempesL     Shallow  fears. 

My  sure  diTinity  shall  bear  the  shield, 

And  edge  thy  sword  to  reap  the  glorious  field.    Od^stefj  XX.  61. 

Black  omen,  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  fortune. 

Ater  odor.  VirgiL 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arises  from  suggesting  a  com* 
parison. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  subject,  employed  to  express  one  of  its 
attributes. 

Mens  for  intellectus.     Mens  for  a  resolution : 

Istam,  oro,  ezue  roentem. 

4.  When  two  subjects  have  a  resemblance  hj  a  common  quality, 
the  name  of  the  one  subject  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  denote 
*hat  quality  in  the  other. 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

5.  The  name  of  the  instrument  made  to  signify  the  power  of 
employing  it. 


Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 


Vocem  cum  citktra^  dedit. 

The  ample  field  of  figurative  expression  displayed  in  these  lablei^ 
83 
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aflbrdt  gntX  Kope  for  reason  ing.  Several  of  the  obeervations  relating 
to  metaphor,  are  applicable  to  figures  of  speech :  these  I  shall  slightly 
retouch,  with  some  additions  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present 
subject 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  figure  under  consideration  is  buih  upon 
relation,  we  find  firom  experience,  and  it  must  be  obvious  from  reason, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  figure  depends  on  the  intimacy  of  the  relation 
between  the  figurative  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  A  slight  resem- 
blance, in  particular,  will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable:  the 
expression,  for  example.  Drink  down  a  ttcrtt^  for  listening  to  a  secret 
with  attention,  is  harsh,  and  uncouth,  because  there  is  scarcely  any 
resemblance  between  listening  and  drinking.  The  expression 
weighty  cracky  used  by  Ben  Jonson  for  loud  crack,  is  worse  if  possi- 
ble :  a  loud  sound  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  piece  of 
natter  that  is  weighty.  The  following  expression  of  Lucretiu*  «^ 
not  less  &ulty,  **  £t  lepido  quae  Bwoifitcata  sonore."    L  645. 

Sedmogia 
Pugnas  et  ezactos  trrumos 
Densum  humeris  hwU  aure  vulgns. 

&raA.  Oifw.  L9.  Ode  13. 


But  most 


The  attention  and  the  thick'nin^  throng  augment. 
To  hear  of  patriot  fighta,  and  kings  in  exile  sent 

Phemius!  let  acts  of  gods  and  heroes  okl, 

What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bowV  liave  toU, 

Attempered  to  the  lyre,  your  roice  employ, 

Bach  the  pleas'd  tar  wiil  driink  with  silent  joy.    Ou^sscy,  1. 433 


Stxepitomque  ezterritus  kausU.  ^Sh£id,  YL  5S9 

And  terrified,  drank  the  tumolL 
Write,  my  Queen, 


And  with  mine  eyes  I'U  drink  the  words  you  send. 

CymbeUne,  Act  L  8c.  & 

As  thas  th'  eilulgence  tremulous  I  drink.  Svmmrr,  L  1GB4. 

Neque  mndU  enntis  habenas.  Qttrg,  L  514 

Nor  does  the  chariot  Aeor  the  reins. 

O  Prince!  (Lycaon's  valiant  son  reply *d)j 

As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide. 

The  horses  practised  to  their  lord's  command, 

Shall  hear  the  rein,  and  answer  to  thy  hand.         JUad^  Y.  988. 

The  following  figures  of  speech  seem  altogether  wild  and  extrs 
Tagant,  the  figurative  and  proper  meaning  naving  no  connectior 
whatever.  Moving  softness.  Freshness  breathes.  Breathing  pros- 
pect. Flowing  spring,  Dewy  light,  Lucid  coolness,  and  many  otherr 
of  this  ialse  com,  may  be  found  in  Thomson's  Seasons 

Secondly,  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ought  to  Luar  some  pro* 
portion  to  the  figurative  sense,  and  not  soar  much  above  it,  nor  sink 
much  below  it.  This  rule,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  is  finely  illus- 
trated by  Yida : 

Hne  adeo  cum  sint,  cum  fas  audere  poetis 
Muka  modis  multis ;  tamen  obsenrare  memento 
St  quaado  baud  propriis  rem  maTts  dicers  veriiiS| 
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TrABslatuqoe  aliuiida  notw,  longv^ui  p«lili% 

Ne  nimiam  ostendas,  quaerendo  ulia,  curam. 

Namqne  alMfui  ezereent  Tim  duriim,  et  rebus  iniqaa 

NatiTam  eripiunt  formam,  indignantibus  ipaia 

InTitaaque  Jubent  alienoi  sumere  vultus 

Hand  magis  impnidens  mihi  erit,  et  luminia  txptn^ 

GUii  piiero  ingentes  habitus  det  ferre  j^igantis, 

Cluam  siquis  stabula  alta  lares  appellet  eqainot, 

Aut  erines  magiuB  fenitricis  gramina  dicaL  AA  111.  MflL 

But  though  our  fond  indul^nce  grants  the  muse 
A  tbousaind  liberties  in  different  rtews, 
Whene'er  you  choose  an  image  to  express 
In  foreign  terms,  and  scorn  tlie  native  dress; 
Yet  bs  discreeiy  nor  strain  the  point  too  far, 
Let  the  transition  still  enforced  appear, 
Nor  e'er  diseoTer  an  excess  of  care : 
For  some,  wo  know,  with  awkward  riolenee 
Quite  chojige  the  genuine  figure,  and  defiaoe 
The  naiive  shape  with  erery  liring  grace ; 
And  Ibree  unw&Uinr  objects  to  put  on 
An  alien  fiiee,  and  features  not  their  own. 
A  low  eottcett  in  disproporttoned  terms, 
Looks  like  a  boy  dressed  up  in  giant's  aims  j 
Blind  to  the  truth,  all  reason  they  exceed. 
Who  name  a  stall  thepalaee  of  the  steed. 
Or  grass  the  tresses  ofgreat  Rhea's  head. 

ThiTdlvi  in  a  figure  of  speech,  every  circumstance  ought  to  he 
aToided  that  agrees  with  the  proper  sense  only,  not  the  IguratiTe 
sense ;  for  it  is  the  latter  that  expresses  the  thought,  and  the  former 
serves  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  harmony : 

Zanrnthus  green  with  erer-shady  grores, 

Anci  Ithaca,  presumptuous  boast  their  Iotcs  ; 

Obtruding  on  my  dioice  a  second  lord, 

They  press  the  Hymenean  rite  abhorr'd.    Odystep,  XIX.  158. 

2«acynthus  here  standing  figuratively  for  the  inhabitants,  the  descnp* 
tion  of  the  island  is  quite  out  of  place :  it  puzzles  the  reader,  by 
making  him  doubt  whether  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper 
or  figurative  sense. 


Write,  my  Gtueen. 


And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  send. 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Cpttdelin£,  Act  L  8c  flL 

The  disgust  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to  the  purpose 
where  the  subject  is  drinking  ink  figuratively. 

In  the  fourth  place,  to  draw  consequences  mm  a  figure  of  speech, 
as  if  the  word  were  to  be  understood  literally,  is  a  gross  absurdity* 
for  it  is  confounding  truth  with  fiction. 

Be  Moubray's  sins  so  heary  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousm  Hereford. 

IHckard  U.  Act  I.  8c  S. 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  sense :  but  weight  in  a 
proper  sense  belongs  to  the  accessory  only ;  and  therefore  to  describe 
the  effects  of  weight,  is  to  desert  the  principal  subject,  and  to  convert 
the  accessory  into  a  principal 
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CVMUPiB.  How  doeiyoar  Grace  1 

WoUnf,  Whv,  well; 
Never  ao  truly  nappy,  my  eood  CromwelL 
I  know  myaeif  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  aooTe  all  eaithly  dignitiea, 
A  ftiil  and  quiet  eonacience.    The  King  haa  cnr'd  OM^ 
I  humbly  thank  hia  Grace;  and  from  tlwae  ahoolden, 
Theae  niin*d  pillara,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  aink  a  navy,  too  much  honor. 

Benrf  VUL  Ad  IIL  Sc  S» 

Ulynes  speaking  of  Hector : 

I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  hare  here  the  base  and  pillar  by  ua. 

TroihaamA  Cressida^  Ad  lY.  Sc  8l 

OCAcOit.  No:  my  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone:  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand. 

OOeffaF,  Ad  lY.  8e.  1 
Not  leaa,  eren  in  thb  despicable  now, 
Than  when  my  name  fill'd  Afric  with  affrighta, 
And  froze  your  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

Don  Se6adia%f  King  0/ Portugml^  Ad  I. 

How  long  a  space,  since  first  I  IotM,  it  is! 

To  look  into  a  glass  I  fear, 
And  am  surprised  with  wonder  when  I  miss 

Gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  there.  Cowley,  VoL  L  pu  (I6L 

I  chose  the  flourishing 'st  tree  in  all  the  park. 

With  freshest  boughs  and  fairest  head ; 
1  eat  my  love  into  his  gentle  bark, 

And  w  three  dava  behold  'tis  dead ; 
Mv  very  written  flames  so  violent  be, 
Tney've  burnt  and  wither'd  up  the  tree 

C4fwky,  VoL  L  p.  13&. 

Ah,  mighty  Love,  that  it  were  inward  heat 
Which  made  this  precious  limbeck  sweat  t 

But  what,  alas  I  ah  what  does  it  avail, 
That  she  weeps  tears  so  wondrous  cold, 
As  scarce  the  ass's  hoof  can  hold, 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  fall  not  haiL 

Ovley,  VoL  L  p.  UBL 

Buch  a  play  of  words  is  pleasant  in  a  ludicrous  poem. 

Almeria.  O  Alphonso,  Alphonso ! 
Devouring  seas  have  wash'd  thoe  from  my  sight, 
No  time  shall  rase  thee  from  my  memory ; 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument: 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interr*d. 

Mounting  Bfide^  Ad  1.  Se.  1. 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  inconsistence,  in  being 
interred  in  one  place  really,  and  in  another  place  figuratively. 

Jo  crains  que  cette  saison  * 

Ne  nous  am^ne  la  peste ; 

La  gueule  du  chien  celeste 

Vomit  feu  sur  I'horiaon. 

Afin  que  je  m'en  d£livre, 

Je  veuz  lire  ton  gros  livre 

Jusques  au  dernier  feniUet  : 

Tout  ce  que  ta  plume  trace, 

Robinet,  a  de  la  glace 

A  faire  trembler  JuiUet 
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In  me  tota  niens  Vehiu 
Cypram  deteniit.  Ibrai.  Onrm.  L  I.  Oda  If. 

Her  Cyprue  now  deserting^  quite, 
Venus  on  me  careen  with  au  hnr  might 

From  coDBidering  that  a  word  ased  in  a  figurative  aenae  anggaata 
at  the  same  time  ita  proper  meaning,  we  discover  a  fifth  rale,  that  wa 
oaght  noi  to  employ  a  word  in  a  figurative  senae,  the  proper  tenae  of 
which  ia  inconsistent  or  -incongruous  with  the  subject :  for  everr 
inconsistency,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the  expreaaion  only 
and  not  real,  is  unpleasant : 

(nterea  genitor  Tvberini  ad  flurainis  undam 
Vulnera  sicctibat  lymphis  ^— ^— ^— 

^saM#,  JLa  t03L 

Meantime  hia  father,  now  no  father  itood, 
And  drUd  his  wounds  by  Tyber's  yellow  flood. 

Tree  adeo  incertos  caeca  caligine  toUi 
Elrramus  pelago,  totidem  sine  sidere  noctea. 

Three  starless  nights  the  doubtful  navy  stays 
Without  distinction,  and  three  sunless  days. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form  a  aixth,  that  no  api* 
thet  ought  to  be  given  to  the  figurative  sense  of  a  word  that  agreea 
not  alao  with  ita  proper  sense : 


Dicat  Opuntia 


Prater  Megilla,  quo  beaius 

Vuhieie.  Horal,  Carm.  lib.  I.  Ode  fl7. 

Let  the  brother  of  the  Opuntian  fair 

Rather  his  lovesick  joys,  and  darling  flame  deolaie. 

Parcus  deorum  cultor,  et  infrequens, 
tnsamientis  dum  sapientis 
Consultus  erro.  Borat,  Carm,  lib.  L  Ods  SI 

A  sparine  and  unfrequent  guest, 
In  JoTe's  nigh  temple  at  the  best. 
While  mad  philosophy  my  mind  pursued. 

Seventhly,  the  crowding  into  one  period  or  thought  of  difierent 
figures  of  speech,  is  not  less  fiiulty  than  crowding  metaphors  in  that 
manner:  the  mind  is  distracted  in  the  quick  transition  from  ona 
image  to  another,  and  is  puzzled  instead  of  being  pleaaed : 

I  am  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 

That  suck*d  the  honey  of  his  music-TOWS.  BumUL 

My  bleeding  bosom  sickens  at  the  sound.  Odftttf,  L  439. 


Ah  miser, 


Quanta  laboras  in  Charybdi! 
Digne  puer  meliore/ammA 
Glue  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venemSy  quis  potent  deus  1 
VIZ  illigatum  te  triformi 

Pegasus  expediet  Chimer^.  

^  ^^  JE&rol.  Cann,  lib.  L  Odaf?. 

Ah  wretch,  how  thou  art  hampered  in  a  strait — 
A  lad  whose  matchless  worth  deserved  a  better  ftta. 

What  sorceress,  what  magic  art,  ^ 

What  power  divine  can  eas«  thy  smart ! 
33* 
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E'en  Peganii  to  dear  thee  wiD  be  loth 

From  one  eompoeed  of  whimsy,  wantonness  and  wrath. 

Eighthly,  if  crowding  figxires  be  bad,  it  is  still  worse  to  graft  one 
figure  upon  another :  for  instance, 

Whik  his  keen  fidchion  drinks  the  warriors'  lires.  Jliadf  XL  81 1. 

A  fidchion  drinking  the  warriors*  blood  is  a  figure  built  upon  resem- 
blance, which  is  passable  But  then  in  the  expression,  lives  is  again 
pot  for  blood ;  and  by  thus  grafling  one  figure  upon  another,  tho 
expression  is  rendered  obscure  and  unpleasant 

Ninthly,  intricate  and  involved  figures  that  can  scarcely  be  ana- 
lysed, or  reduced  to  plain  language,  are  least  of  all  tolerable  : 

Votis  incendimos  aras.  JBneid^  HL  919 

We  inflame  the  altars  with  tows. 


Onerantque  canistris 


Dona  taborats  Cereris.  JBneUL^  YUL  ISA 

They  load  the  baskets  with  the  gifts  of  labored  Ceres. 

Vulcan  to  the  Cyclopes : 

Anna  aeri  facienda  riro:  nunc  Tiribus  usus^ 

Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  aite  magistra:     

Pracipiiaie  moras.  ^neid^  YUL  44L 

Arms  for  a  hero  foree — arms  that  require 
Your  force — kduUn  delay — ^prepare  your  Are. 

^—^^^  Huic  g)(idio,  perque  nrea  suta 

Per  tunicam  squalentem  auro,  latus  ka/urii  apertum. 

But  armor  sealed  with  sold  was  do  defence 
A^nst  the  fated  sword  which  opened  wide 
His  plated  shieU  and  drank  his  open  side. 

Semotique  prius  tarda  nocessitas 
Lethi,  corripuit  gradum.  UbraL  Carm,  lib.  I.  Ode  3. 

And  for  a  long  delay  at  first  designed 

The  last  extremitir  adranced 
And  urged  the  marcn  of  death,  and  all  his  pangs  enhanced. 

Beriberis  Vario  fortisp  et  liostium 
Victor,  Maonii  carmmis  alUe. 

Horal.  Cam.  lib.  L  Ode  6. 

Brave  and  ▼ietorions  in  the  fight 
Our  Yarius  with  Maeonian  flight 
Shall  thine  achierements  blaze. 

Else  shall  our  fates  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  Butd^  Y.  894. 

Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confininds. 

iUad,  YIII.  85.  and  XL  117. 

■peaking  of  Proteus, 

Instant  he  wears,  elusiye  of  the  rape, 

The  mimic  force  of  every  saTage  &ape.    Odyssey^  lY.  56S. 

Rolling  conTulsire  on  the  floor,  is  seen 

The  piteous  object  of  a  prostrate  queen.  Snd.  lY.  95QL 

'l*he  mingling  tempest  wares  iu  gloom.  AWmrh,  337. 

A  Tarious  sweetness  swdls  the  gentle  race.  tbU,  64a 

A  sober  calm  fleeces  unbounded  ether.  JM.  967, 

The  distant  waterfall  swells  in  the  bfesst.  mater,  738. 
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In  the  tenth  place,  when  a  subject  is  introduced  by  its  proper 
name,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  properties  of  a  <liflereiit  suli- 
jecl  to  which  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  figurative  sense : 

Hear  me,  oh  Neptune !  thou  whose  aims  ue  huii'd 
From  ihore  to  enore,  and  gird  the  lolid  world. 

Ody$sey,  IX.  617. 

NepCone  is  here  introduced  personally,  and  not  figuratively  for  the 
ticean :  the  description  there/ore,  which  is  only  applicable  to  the  lat 
'ler,  is  altogether  improper. 

It  is  not  sufiicient,  that  a  figure  of  speech  be  regularly  constructed, 
and  be  free  from  blemish :  it  requires  taste  to  discern  when  it  is  pro- 
per, and  when  improper;  and  taste,  I  suspect  is  our  only  guide. 
One,  however,  may  gather  from  reflection  and  experience,  tnat  orna- 
ments and  graces  suit  not  any  of  the  dispiriting  passions,  nor  are 
proper  for  expressing  any  thing  grave  and  important  In  familiar 
conversation,  they  are  in  some  measure  ridiculous:  Prospero,  in 
the  Ttmpesi,  speaking  to  his  daughter  Miranda,  says. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  tjtB  advance, 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  justness  of  the  figure;  an)l  cir* 
cnpstanees  may  be  imagined  to  make  it  proper;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  proper  in  &miliar  conversation. 

In  the  last  place,  though  figures  of  speech  have  a  charming  efleet 
when  accurately  constructed  and  properly  introduced,  they  ought, 
however,  to  be  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand:  nothing  is  more 
luscious,  and  nothing  consequently  more  satiating,  than  redondaat 
ornaments  of  any  kind. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

NARRATION  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Writers  ihould  chooie  aubjeets  adapted  to  their  genius — In  history,  the  reflections 
to  be  chaste  and  soUd^The  commencement  of  an  epic  poem  to  be  modest-^ 
Subjects  intended  for  entertainment  solely,  to  be  described  as  they  appear,  and 
not  as  they  really  are— Objects  in  both  narration  and  description,  to  be  painted 
with  great  accuracy — A  useless  circumstance  to  be  suppressed~-The  power  of 
«  simiple  carcumstance  happtty  selected — The  drawing  of  characters,  the  master 
stroke  in  description — In  this  Tacitus,  Shakspeare,  and  Ossian  excel — Verbal 
dress — 1m  emotion  raised  by  the  sound  ana  the  sense  to  be  conoordantr— A 
stronger  impression  made  by  an  incident  upon  an  eye-witness  than  when  heard 
at  second  hand— The  effect  of  abstract  or  general  terms  in  composition  ibr 
amusement,  not  good — In  the  fine  arts,  the  capital  object  u>  be  placed  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view— A  concise  comprehensiTe  style,  a  great  ornament  in 
narralion— Tautology  to  be  aToided— An  object  ugly  to  the  sight,  not  so 
when  represented  by  colors  or  by  woTd»— Illustrated,  from  painting,  and  finom 
language. 

HoRAcr,  and  many  critics  after  him,  exhort  writers  to  choose  a 
subject  adapted  to  their  genius.  Such  observations  would  mukiply 
rules  of  cnticism  without  end ;  and  at  any  rate  belong  not  to  the 
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present  work,  the  object  of  which  is  human  nature  in  genera],  and 
what  18  common  to  the  species.  But  though  the  choice  of  a  subject 
c^mes  not  under  such  a  plan,  the  manner  of  execution  comes 
under  it;  because  the  manner  of  execution  is  subjected  to  general 
rules,  derived  from  principles  common  to  the  species.  These  rules^ 
as  they  concern  the  things  expressed  as  well  as  the  language  oi 
expression,  require  a  division  of  this  chapter  into  two  parts ;  firsi 
of  thoughts,  and  next  of  words.  I  pretend  not  to  justify  this  division 
as  entirely  accurate:  for  in  discoursing  of  thoughts,  it  is  difficult  to 
abstract  altogether  from  the  words;  and  still  more  difficult,  in  dis- 
coursing of  words,  to  abstract  altogether  from  the  thought 

The  first  rule  is,  that  in  history  the  reflections  ought  to  be  chaste 
and  solid ;  for  while  the  mind  is  intent  upon  truth,  it  is  little  dis- 
posed to  the  operations  of  the  imagination.  Strada's  Belgic  History 
18  full  of  poetical  images,  which  discording  with  the  subject,  are 
unpleasant ;  and  they  have  a  still  worse  efiect,  by  giving  an  air  of 
fiction  to  a  genuine  history.  Such  flowers  ought  to  be  scattered 
with  a  sparing  hand,  even  in  epic  poetry;  and  at  no  rate  are  they 
proper,  till  the  reader  be  warmea,  and  by  an  enlivened  imagination 
be  prepared  to  relish  them :  in  that  state  of  mind  they  are  agreeable  ; 
but  while  we  are  sedate  and  attentive  to  an  historical  chain  of  fiicts, 
we  reject  with  disdain,  every  fiction.  This  Belgic  History  is  indeed 
wvifully  vicious  both  in  matter  and  in  form:  it  is  stufied  wtth  frigid 
and  unmeaning  reflections;  and  its  poetical  flashes,  even  laying 
aaide  their  impropriety,  are  mere  tins^. 

Second,  Vida,*  following  Horace,  recommends  a  modest  com- 
mencement of  an  epic  poem ;  giving  for  a  reason,  that  the  writer 
ought  to  husband  his  fire.  This  reason  has  weight ;  but  what  is 
said  above  suggests  a  reason  still  more  weighty :  bold  thoughts  and 
figures  are  never  relished  till  the  mind  be  heated  and  thoroughly 
engaged,  which  is  not  the  reader's  case  at  the  commencement 
Homer  introduces  not  a  single  simile  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
nor  in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey.  On  the  other  hand,  Shak- 
speare  begins  one  of  his  plays  with  a  sentiment  too  bold  for  the 
most  heated  imagination : 

Bedford,  Hung  be  the  heav'ns  with  black,  yield  day  to  night  ■ 
C<HneU,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revoking  stars, 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  I 
Henry  the  Fiflh,  too  famous  to  live  long! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

FirU  PaH  Henry  VI. 

The  passage  with  which  Strada  begins  his  history,  is  too  poetical 
Ibr  a  subject  of  that  kind ;  and  at  any  rate  too  high  for  the  beginning 
of  a  grave  performance.  A  third  reason  ought  to  have  no  less 
influence  than  either  of  the  former,  that  a  man,  who/upon  his  first 
anpearanzts,  strains  to  make  a  figure,  is  too  ostentatious  to  be  relished. 
Hence  the  first  sentences  of  a  work  ought  to  be  sbort,  natuml  and 
simple.     Cicero,  in  his  oration  pro  Archia  poeta,  errs  against  this 

•  Poet  lib.  n.  1.  30. 
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rule:  his  retder  is  out  of  breath  at  the  very  first  period; 

seems  nerer  to  end.     Burnet  begins  the  History  of  his  Own  Times 

with  a  period  long  and  intricate. 

A  thjrd  rule  or  obserration  is,  that  where  the  subject  is  intended 

for  entertainment  solely,  not  for  instruction,  a  thing  ought  to  bs 

described  as  it  appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality.     In  running,  for 

example,  the  impulse  upon  the  ground  is  proportioned,  in  some 

degree,  to  the  'celerity  of  motion :  though  in  appearance  it  is  other* 

wise  for  a  person  in  swift  motion  seems  to  skim  the  ground,  and 

scarcely  to  touch   it      Virgil,   with  great  taste,  describes  quick 

raiinioo^  according  to  appearance ;  and  raises  an  image  tkt  more 

lively  than  by  adhering  scrupulously  to  truth : 

Hos  super  advenit  Volsca  de  gente  Camilla, 

Aemen  agens  equitum  et  florentes  asre  caterrai, 

Bellatrix :  non  ilia  colo  ealathisTe  Minerrn 

FiMntneas  asiueta  maniu ;  ted  prttlia  Tirgo 

Dura  pati,  cursuque  pedum  prmiftntn  Tentoa. 

Ilia  Tel  intacUe  segetis  per  summa  Tolaret 

Gramina :  nee  teneraa  cursu  IsesiMet  ariatas : 

Yd  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  suspenaa  tumenti, 

Femt  iter;  eelere^  nee  tingeret  Kquore  plantaa.  

Last  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  eame 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame, 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskilled, 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 
Mixed  with  the  first  the  fierce  rirago  fought 
Sustained  the  toils  of  arms,  the  danger  sought, 
Outstripped  the  winds  in  sprad  upon  the  pbin, 
Flew  o  er  the  field,  nor  hurt  Che  bearded  grain. 
She  swept  tlie  seas,  and  as  she  dcimmed  along, 
Her  flying  feet  unbathed  on  billows  hung. 

This  example  is  copied  by  the  author  of  Telemaehus : 

Lea  Bnitiens  sont  legeres  &  la  coarse  comme  \n  cerfs,  et  eomme  lea  daima; 
On  croiroit  que  I'herbe  m^me  la  plus  tcndre  n'est  point  foul6e  sous  leurs  pieda. 
a  peine  laiasentrils  dans  le  sable  quelques  traces  de  leurs  pas.  Iav*  X. 

Again' 

D£j&  il  aToit  abattu  Eusilas  si  Kger  k  la  course,  qu'k  peine  il  imprimoit  la 
trace  de  ses  pas  dansle  sable,  et  qui  devan^oit  dans  son  pays  lea  plus  rapides  flota 
de  TEuxotas  et  de  1' Alph6e.  Iav.  XX. 

Fourth,  In  narration  as  well  as  in  description,  objects  ought  to  be 
painted  so  accurately  as  to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  distinct 
and  lirely  images.  Every  useless  circumstance  ought  indeed  to  be 
suppressed,  because  every  such  circumstance  loads  the  narration ; 
but  if  a  circumstance  be  necessary,  however  slight,  it  cannot  be 
described  too  minutely.  The  force  of  language  consists  in  raising 
complete  images  ;*  which  have  the  effect  to  transport  the  reader  as 
by  magic  into  the  very  place  of  the  important  action,  and  to  convert 
him  as  it  were  into  a  spectator,  beholding  every  thing  that  passes. 
The  narrative  in  an  epic  poem  ought  to  rival  a  picture  in  the  liveli- 
ness and  accuracy  of  its  representations:  no  circumstance  must  be 
omitted  that  tends  to  make  a  complete  image ;  because  an  imperfect 
imago,  as  well  as  any  other  imperfect  conception,  is  cold  ana  unin- 

•  Chap.  2.  Part  1.  Sect.  7. 
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tereating.  I  shall  illustrate  this  rule  by  several  examples,  giving 
the  first  place  to  a  beautiful  passage  from  Virgil : 

dualis  populed  riKerens  Philomela  sub  timbr& 

Amissos  queritur  f<ctuj,  quos  durua  araUff 

Obserrans  nido  implunus  detraxit.  Georg.  Ub.  TV,  1. 511 

So  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 

The  mother  nightln^le  laments  alone, 

Whose  nest  some  prying  chari  had  found,  and  thence 

By  stealth  conveyed  the  wnfeaihertd  innocence. 

The  poplar,  ploughman,  and  unfledged  young,  though  not  essential 
in  the  oescription,  tend  to  make  a  complete  image,  and  upon  that 
account  are  an  embellishment. 

Again : 

Hie  viridem  JEnensfrandenli  ex  ilice  metam 

Constituit,  signum  nautis.  JEneid,  V,  1S9. 

On  this,  the  hero  fixed  an  oak  in  si^hi 
The  mark  to  guide  the  mariners  arighL 

Horace,  addressing  to  Fortune : 

Te  pauper  ambit  sollicita  piece 
Runs  colonua :  te  dominam  squoiiB, 

Quicumque  BythinA  lacessit 

Carpathium  pelagus  carin&.  Cam.  Hb,  I.  Mk  9ft. 

Thee  the  poor  farmer's  anxious  prayer 

Solicits,  tnat  his  fields  may  bear— 

Thee^  mistress  of  the  main,  the  sailor  hails, 

As  his  Bvthinian  bark  o'er  Cretan  billows  sails. 

Ilium  ex  moenibus  hosticis 

Matrona  bellantia  ^rranni 
Prospiciens,  et  acndta  virgo, 
Suspiret :  Eheu,  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum 
Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes.  Carm,  lib.  IIL  od€  S 

Him  froraithe  wall  the  tyrant's  consort  8piea|, 
And  marriageable  virgin  sends  her  broken  sighs. 

Ah  me  for  fear  my  royal  spouse 

Should  this  ungoverned  lion  rouse. 
And  with  inferior  skill  provoke  his  rag^e, 
Which  breaks  through  thickest  ranks  the  midmost  war  to  wage. 

Shakspeare  says,** "  You  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to 
ice  by  fiinning  in  his  face  with  a  peaeo^s  feather."  The  peacock'ft 
feather,  not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  object,  completes  the  image: 
an  accurate  image  cannot  be  formed  of  that  fiinciful  operation,  with- 
out conceiving  a  particular  feather ;  and  one  is  at  a  loss  when  ihia 
is  neglected  in  the  description.  Again,  '*  the  rogues  alighted  me 
into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drown' d  a 
bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  th'  litter."  t 

Old  L/idy,  You  would  not  be  a  queen  1 
AiMM.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heav'n. 

OU  Lady,  'Tis  strange :  a  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me,  old  as  I  am.  to 
queen  it.  Benry  VIIL  Act  11.  Sc  3. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  action,  with  all  its  material  circum* 

•tances,  is  represented  so  much  to  the  life,  that  it  would  scarcely 

♦  Henry  V.  Act  IV.  Se.  4.  t  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  III.  Sc  &. 
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appetr  more  distinct  to  a  red  spectator;  and  it  is  tha  manner  of 
description  that  contributes  greatly  to  the  sublimity  of  the  passaga 

He  ^pake;  and  to  confinn  his  words,  out  flew 

MillioiM  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigha 

Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze 

Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  rag'd 

Andnsi  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 

CMsh'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 

Hurting  defiance  toward  the  Tault  of  hear'n.  MSicn,  B.  L 

A  passage  I  am  to  cite  from  Shakspeare,  falls  not  much  short  of 

that  now  mentioned  in  particularity  of  description : 

O  you  hard  hearts  t  you  cruel  men  of  Rome! 

Knew  you  not  Pompey  1    Many  a  time  and  ofl 

Have  you  climb*d  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 

To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 

Your  infants  in  your  arms ;  and  there  have  sat 

The  Uve-Iongday  with  patient  expectation 

To  see  great T^ompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome ; 

And  WMD  yoo  saw  hjs  chariot  but  appear. 

Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks, 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 

Made  in  his  concave  shorai  1  Mius  Casar,  Aet  L  Se.  1. 

The  following  passage  is  scarcely  inferior  to  either  of  those  men* 

tioned : 

Far  befi>re  the  rest,  the  son  of  Ossian  comes;  bright  in  the  smiles  of  youth, 
fair  as  the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  His  lone  hair  waves  on  his  back :  his  dark 
brow  is  half  beneath  his  helmet.  The  sword  n inn  loose  on  the  hero's  side;  and 
his  spear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  teiriole  eye.  King  of  high  Teroora, 

Fingal. 

The  Henriade  of  Voltaire  errs  greatly  against  the  foregoing  rule: 
every  incident  is  touched  in  a  summary  way,  without  ever  descend- 
iug  to  circumstances.  This  manner  is  good  in  a  general  history, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  record  important  transactions :  but  in  a 
[able  it  IS  cold  and  uninteresting:  becanse  it  is  impracticable  to  form 
distinct  images  of  persons  or  tnings  represented  in  a  manner  so 
superficial. 

It  is  observed  above,  that  every  useless  circumstance  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  The  crowding  of  such  circumstances,  is,  on  the  onw 
hand,  no  less  to  be  avoided,  than  the  conciseness  for  which  Yoltaiie 
IS  blamed,  on  the  other.  In  the  jSnHd,*  Barce,  the  nurse  of  Sicheus, 
whom  we  never  hear  of  before  nor  aAer,  is  introduced  for  a  purpose 
not  more  important  than  to  call  Anna  to  her  sister  Dido:  and  that 
n  might  not  oe  thought  unjust  in  Dido,  even  in  this  trivial  circum- 
stance, to  prefer  her  husband's  nurse  before  her  own,  tho  poet  takes 
eare  to  inform  his  reader,  that  Dido's  nurse  was  dead.  To  this  I 
must  oppose  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  same  book,  where,  aAer 
Dido's  fast  speech,  the  poet,  without  detaining  his  readers  by  describ* 
mg  the  manner  of  her  death,  hastens  to  the  lamentation  of  her 
attendants : 

Dixerat:  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
CoUapaam  a^ieiunt  oomites,  enaeini|ue  craora 

»  Lib.  iv.  1.  639. 
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Spumwitem,  •pareasque  manus.    It  clamor  ad  alia 
Atria,  ooncussam  baochatur  fama  per  urbem ; 
Lamentia  gemituque  et  foemineo  ululatu 
Tecta  firemunt,  resonat  inao:nifl  planeoribas  sther. 

Lib,  IV.  1.  663. 

She  said  and  struck ;  deep  entered  in  her  side 
The  piercing  steel,  with  reeking  purple  dyed, 
Clogged  in  the  wound  the  cruel  weapon  stands, 
The  spouting  blood  came  streaming  o'er  her  hands. 
Her  sad  attendants  saw  the  deadly  stroke, 
And  with  loud  cries  the  sounding  palace  shook. 
Distracted  from  the  fatal  sight  they  fled, 
And  through  the  town  the  disraal  rumor  spread. 
First  from  the  frighted  court  the  yell  bqgan, 
Redoubled  thence,  from  house  to  nouse  it  ran ; 
The  ^[roans  of  men,  with  shrieks,  laments,  and  cries 
Of  mixing  women,  mount  the  vaulted  skies. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  rule,  I  add  the  following  obaer- 

Tation,  that  to  make  a  sudden  and  strong  impression,  some  single 

circumstance  happily  selected,  has  more  power  than  the  most  lahored 

description.    Macheth,  mentioning  to  his  lady  some  voices  he  heard 

while  he  was  murdering  the  King,  says, 

There's  one  did  laufh  in's  deep,  and  one  cry'd  Murder! 
They  wak'd  each  ouier ;  and  I  stood  and  heard  them ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address  thoDR 
Anun  to  sleep. 

Lady.  There  are  two  lodgM  together. 

MaOeik.  One  cry'd,  God  bless  us !  and  Amen  the  olha-; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  (ear,  I  could  not  say  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady,  uousider  it  not  so  deeply. 

MacoeUi.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen  1 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  mv  throat 
\  Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  moke  us  mad. 

Macbeth.  Methonght  I  heard  a. voice  cry, 
Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  &c.  Act  IL  Se.  S. 

Alphonso,  in  the  Mourning  Bride^  shut  up  in  the  same  prisoa 
wHere  his  father  had  been  confined : 

In  a  dark  eomer  of  m^r  cell  I  found 
This  paper,  what  it  is  this  light  will  sliow. 

"  If  my  Alphonso" ^Ha !  [Heading, 

"  If  my  Alphonso  live,  restore  him,  Heav'n ; 

Give  more  wei»-ht,  crush  my  declining  years 

With  bolts,  with  chains,  imprisonment  and  want; 

But  bless  my  son,  visit  not  him  for  me." 

It  is  his  hand;  this  was  his  pray'r — ^Yet  more: 

"  Let  ev'ry  hair,  which  sorrow  by  the  roots  [Rittding. 

Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head, 

Be  douUed  in  thy  mercies  to  my  son : 

Not  for  myself,  but  him,  hear  me,  all-gracious" — 

Tis  wanting  what  should  follow Heav'n  should  foQow, 

But  'tis  torn  off— Why  should  that  word  alone 

Be  torn  from  his  petiuon  1  'Twas  to  Heav'n, 

But  Heav'n  was  deaf,  Heav'n  heard  him  not;  but  thoi^ 

Thus  as  the  name  of  Heav'n  from  this  is  torn, 

So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 
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His  Toiee,  ihattinr  the  rates  of  pray'r  againit  him. 

If  ptcty  be  thut  dSsari^S  access 

On  high,  and  of  eood  men  the  rery  best 

Is  singled  out  to  bleed,  and  bear  the  seoorn, 

What  is  reward  1  or  what  is  punishment  1 

But  who  shall  dare  to  tax  eternal  justice  1 

Mimrmng  Bride,  Ad  ni.  Be.  1. 

This  incident  is  a  happy  invention,  and  a  mark  of  uncommoa 
genias. 

Descrihing  Prince  Henry: 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  bearer  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  aim'd, 
Rise  from  the  g[round  like  feather'd  Mercury; 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  aneel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fierj  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

First  PaH  Henry  JV,  Act  IV.  8c  !• 

King  Henry.  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  Hearen't  blisi, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign! 

Second  Pari  Henry  VL  Act  HI.  Be.  3. 

The  same  author,  speaking  ludicrously  of  an  army  debilitated  with 
diseases,  says, 

Half  of  them  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cossocks,  lest  they  shaks 
themselves  to  pieces. 

I  hare  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  flames  had 
refM>unded  in  the  halls;  and  the  Toice  ojfthe  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream 
of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook 
inhere  its  lonely  head :  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  ti^x  looked  out  from 
the  windows :  and  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  wared  round  his  head.  Desolate 
IS  the  dwelling  of  Moma :  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers.  fSngal, 

To  draw  a  character  is  the  master-stroke  of  description.     In  this 

Tacitus  excels :  his  portraits  are  natural  and  lively,  not  a  feature 

wanting  nor  misplaced.     Shakspeare,  however,  exceeds  Tacitus  in 

liveliness,  some  character istical  circumstance  being  generally  in- 

vented  or  laid  hold  of,  which  paints  more  to  the  life  than  many  words. 

The  following  instances  will  explain  my  meaning,  and  at  the  same 

time  prove  my  observation  to  be  just : 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  bke  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  1 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice, 

By  oeinr  peevish  1    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 

(I  love  tnee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks,) 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 

As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle. 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark ! 

O  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  those. 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing.  Merchant  oj  Ventee^  Act  L  Se.  L 

Again: 

Ofatiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  aB  ycakar 
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liu  reuoM  are  two  craina  of  wheat  hid  in  two  boahela  of  chaff;  you  «ha)l  icck 
ail  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  wiien  you  liave  them  they  are  not  worth  tne  search. 

Ibid. 

In  the  following  passage  a  character  is  completed  by  a   single 
stroke. 

ShaUam,  O  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent  \  and  to  see  how  many  of  naine  old 
aeouaincanct}  ait  aead. 

Silence.  We  shall  all  follow,  Cousin. 

Shallow,  Certain,  'tis  certain,  rery  sure,  rery  sure;  Death  (as  the  Paalmitf 
saith)  is  certain  to  all:  ail  shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Siamfbfd 
fair? 

Slender,  Truly,  Cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shalimo.  Death  is  certain.    Is  old  DofJtle  of  your  town  liring;  yet  1 

Silnux,  Dead,  Sir. 

ShaWno.  Dead!  see,  see;  he  drew  a  good  bow:  and  dead.  He  shoe  a  fiae 
shoot.    How  a  score  of  ewes  now  1 

Silence,  Thereafter  as  they  be.  A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  tea 
pounds. 

Shalhw,  And  is  old  Aw^  dead  1     Second  PaHBmfy  IV.  Act  ULSc^ 

I>escribing  a  jealous  husband : 

Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  weU,  rault,  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the 
remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note.  There  is  no  hiding 
you  in  the  Louse.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  IT.  Sc.  ^ 

Congreve  has  an  inimitable  stroke  of  this  kind  in  his  comedy  oi 
Love  for  Love: 

Ben  Legend,  Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  homel  how  doea  brother  Dick, 
and  brother  Val  1 

Sir  Sampson.  Dick:  body  o*  me,  Dick  has  been  dead  these  two  years.  I  writ 
you  word  when  you  were  at  Leghorn. 

Ben,  Mess,  that's  true :  marry,  I  had  ibrgot    Dick's  dead,  as  you  say. 

Act  III.  Sc.  6. 

Valstaff  speaking  of  ancient  Pistol: 

He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess :  a  tame  cheater  i'faith ;  you  may  stroak  him  as 
eently  as  a  puppy-greyhound ;  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  fea- 
thers turn  back  in  tmy  shew  of  resistance. 

Second  Pari  Benry  IV.  Aetll.  Sc4. 

Ossian,  among  his  other  excellencies,  is  eminently  successful  in 
drawing  characters;  and  he  never  fails  to  delight  his  reader  with 
the  beautiful  attitudes  of  his  heroes.     Take  the  following  instances: 

O  Oscar  1  bend  the  strong  in  arm ;  but  spare  the  Aeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  stream 
of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  gnsA 
to  those  who  ask  thine  aid. — So  Tremor  lived;  such  Trathal  was ;  and  such  hiis 
Finzalbeen.  My  arm  was  the  support  of  the  injured;  and  the  weak  rested  behind 
the  lightning  of  my  steel. 

We  heard  the  roioe  of  jo}r  on  the  coast,  and  we  thought  that  the  mighty  Cath- 
more  came.  Cathmore  the  friend  of  strangers,  the  brother  of  red-hairni  CairbAr. 
But  their  souls  were  not  the  same ;  for  the  lif  ht  of  heaven  was  in  the  bosom  of 
Cathmore.  His  towera  rose  on  the  banks  of  Atha:  seven  paths  led  to  his  halls: 
•even  chiefs  stood  on  these  paths,  and  called  the  stranger  to  the  feast  But  Cath- 
more dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the  Toice  of  praise. 

Derm  id  and  Oscar  were  one :  they  reaped  the  battle  together.  Thar  friendship 
was  strong  as  their  steel ;  and  death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They  rush 
on  die  foe  like  two  rocks  fiilling  firom  the  brow  of •  Axdven.  Their  swonU  are 
•tamed  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant :  warriora  faint  at  their  name.  Who  is  eMal 
toOKvbutDermid?  who  to  Derm  id  but  Oscar  1 
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Sod  of  ComlMt,  nplied  the  chief;  the  strength  dt  Momi't  ann  bM  ftfled ;  I  Bt> 
tempt  to  draw  the  sword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  plaee:  I  throw 
the  spear,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  marie :  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  shield.  We 
decay  like  the  grass  of  the  mountain,  aund  our  strength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a 
son,  O  Fingal,  his  soul  has  delighted  in  the  actions  of  Momi's  youth ;  but  hit 
avord  has  not  been  fitted  against  the  to^  neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with 
him  to  battle,  to  direct  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  sun  to  my  soul,  in  Uie  dark 
hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the  name  of  Momi  were  forgot  among  the  people ! 
tliat  the  heroea  would  only  say,  "  Behold  the  fiuher  of  Oaul/' 

Some  writers,  through  heat  of  imagination,  &II  into  contradiction ; 
some  are  giiilty  of  downright  absurdities ;  and  some  even  rave  like 
madmen.  Against  sach  capital  errors  one  cannot  be  more  effectually 
warned  than  by  collecting  instances;  and  the  first  shall  be  of  a  con* 
tradiction,  the  most  veniu  of  all.     Virgil  speaking  of  Neptune, 

Interea  magno  misceri  murmure  pontum, 
Emissamoue  hyemem  sensit  Neptunus,  et  imis 
Stagna  retusa  radis :  graviUr  cammotus,  et  alto 
Prospiciens,  muamkpMcidnim  caput  eztulit  undA. 

^ntid,  t  1981 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  ragine  biUows  breaking  on  the  ground, 
DispUaudt  and  fearing  for  nis  watery  reign, 
He  reared  his  placid  head  above  the  main. 


4gain: 


When  first  young  Maro,  in  his  boundless  mind, 
A  work  t'  outlast  immorUU  Rome  design'd. 

Estay  an  Criticitm,  L  1301 


The  following  examples  are  of  absurdities: 

Alii  pulsis  e  tormento  catents  discerpti  sectique,  dimidiato  corpora  pucnabant 
^i  superstites,  ac  pcreroptas  partis  ultores.*  Slrada,  Dec.  If!  1.  9l 

He  fled ;  but  flying,  left  his  Ufe  behind.  JUad,  XI.  433. 

Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  sped : 
Along  the  pavement  roU'd  the  mutt'ring  head. 

Odyssey,  XXiL  3G6. 

The  last  article  is  of  raving  like  one  mad.  Cleopatra  speaking 
to  the  aspic, 

Welcome,  thou  kind  deceiver, 

Thou  best  of  thieves :  who,  with  an  easy  key, 

Dost  open  life,  and  unperceiv'd  by  us. 

E'en  steal  us  from  ourselves ;  discharging  so 

Death's  dreadful  oflice,  better  than  himself; 

Touching  our  limbs  so  gently  into^lumber, 

That  Death  stands  by,  deceiv'd  by  his  own  image, 

And  thinks  himself  but  sleep.  Dryden,  AU  /or  ttove.  Act  V. 

Reasons  that  are  common  and  known  to  every  one,  ought  to  be 
taken  for  granted :  to  express  them  is  childish,  and  interrupts  the 
narration.     Quiotus  Curtius,  relating  the  battle  of  Issus, 

Jam  in  conspeclu,  sed  extra  teli  jactum,  utraoue  acies  erat ;  quum  prtorsa  Persai 
inoonditum  et  trucem  sustulcK  clamorem.  Readitur  et  a  Macedonibus  major,  ex- 
ercitus  impar  numero,  sed  jugis  montium  vastisque  saltibus  repercossus :  quipp% 

•  Others,  beine  torn  to  pieces  and  divkled,  by  chains^hot  driven  from 
canncn  fought  with  half  a  body,  surviving  themselves,  and  avengnra  of  the  limbs 
they  had  bst. 
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temper  ctremmjoU  nemerm  petrofue,  fuamihimotin^tie  meetpen  veeem,  mmlfijijifml 
tenonferwU* 

Having  discussed  what  observations  occurred  udod  the  thoughts 
or  things  expressed,  I  proceed  to  what  more  pecuharly  concern  the 
language  or  verbal  dress.  The  language  proper  for  expressing  pas 
sion  being  handled  in  a  former  chapter,  several  observations  there 
made  are  applicable  to  the  present  subject;  particularly,  thai  as 
words  are  intimately  connected  with  the  ideas  they  represent,  the 
emotions  raised  by  tne  sound  and  by  the  sense  ought  to  be  concord- 
ant. An  elevated  subject  requires  an  elevated  style ;  what  is  fiimi- 
liar,  ought  to  be  fiimiliarly  expressed :  a  subject  tnat  is  serious  and 
important,  ought  to  be  clothed  in  plain  nervous  language:  a  descrip- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  addressed  to  the  imagination,  is  susceptible 
of  the  highest  ornaments  that  sounding  words  and  figurative  expres- 
sion can  bestow  upon  it. 

I  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  the  foregoing  rules.  A  poet  of  any 
genius  is  not  apt  to  dress  a  high  subject  in  low  words ;  and  yet 
blemishes  of  that  kind  are  found  even  in  classical  works.  Horace, 
observing  that  men  are  satisfied  with  themselves,  but  seldom  with 
their  condition,  introduces  Jupiter  indulging  to  each  his  own  choice ; 

Jam  faciam  quod  vultis ;  eris  tu,  qui  modo  milea, 
Mercator :  tu,  consultus  modo,  rusticus :  hine  tos, 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  paitibuti'eio, 
duid  statu  1  nolint:  atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 
Gtuid  causae  est,  merito  quin  illis,  JupUer  ambas 
IraUu Ouceas injlei?  neque se fore poMhao 
Tam  facilera  dicat,  rotit  ut  pnebeat  aurem  1 

iSM.  Lib.  L  fiM.  L  L  16 
I  will  to  each  assign 
The  part  he  chooses — I  decree 
The  soldier  shall  a  merchant  be ; 
And  he,  a  counsellor  of  late, 
Shall  hare  the  country  sauire's  estate- 
Do  vou  come  here  to  shift  the  scene, 
And  you  jgo  there,  what  do  you  mean  I 
Thev  hesitate  with  all  their  hearts, 
Tho  in  their  power  to  change  their  parta. 
What  cause  now  therefore  can  they  show 
fiut  Jupiter  should  puff  and  blow 
In  wrath,  and  for  the  future  swear 
He'll  not  consent  to  hear  their  prayer. 

Jupiter  in  wrath  puffing  up  both  cheeks,  is  a  low  and  even  ludicrous 
expression,  far  from  being  Suitable  to  the  gravity  and  importance  <^ 
the  subject :  every  one  must  feel  the  discordance.     The  following 
couplel.  sinking  far  below  the  subject,  is  no  less  ludicrous. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  lo<^  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 

Essay  on  JMm,  Ep.  lY.  2S3. 
Le  Rhin  trem)  ^e  et  fr^mit  h  ces  tristes  nouvellea; 
Le  feu  sort  a  travers  ses  humides  prunelles. 

•  Now  both  armies  were  in  sight,  but  not  within  the  cast  of  an  anow,  when  the 
Persians  gave  a  nide  and  fierce  shout.  A  louder  was  returned  by  the  Mocedo- 
mans,  althou^  smaUer  in  number,  for  it  was  re-echoed  from  the  ridces  of  tha 
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C'«t  done  tvpp  oea,  dit-il,  ^ua  I'Baeant  en  dewc 

Ait  appris  a  couler  fous  de  nouvellei  loix ; 
EU  de  mille  remi^arts  roon  onde  enTinmnte 
De  eea  fleuTes  sans  nom  suiTra  la  destinte  1 
Ah!  p^rissent mes aanz, oa par d'iUofliica coups 
Montions  qui  doit  cMer  det  moitals  ou  de  iioMt. 
A  ces  mots  esaufaiUta^arbe  Im^natif , 
n  prend  d*un  rieux  giierrier  la  ftsure  poodreuae. 
Sod  front  cieatriaA  rend  son  air  rorieuz, 
Et  I'ardeur  du  combat  ^tineelle  en  see  venz. 

BoiUmi,  Epitie  IV.  L  61. 

A  god  wiping  hu  dirty  bear^is  proper  for  borlesoue poetry  only; 
and  altogether  ansaitable  to  the  strained  elevation  of  this  f  <)em. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  raise  the  expression  above  the  tone  of  the 
•object,  is  a  fiiult  than  which  none  is  more  common.  Take  the  fol- 
owiog  instances : 

Orcan  le  plus  iSdUe  ft  aerrir  ses  deaseins, 

N6  sotts  le  cid  brAlant  des  plus  noin  Africaina. 

Bajazet,  Aet  III.  Se.  & 


Lea  ombres  par  trois  ibis  ont  obaenrci  lea  denx 
Depub  que  le  sommeil  n*est  entr6  dana  tos  yeaz : 
£t  le  ^ur  a  trois  fois  chassd  la  nuit  obscflre 
DqHus  que  Totre  eorpe  languit  sans  nourriutre. 

Phsdra,  Aet  L  Be.  & 

AsMCfM.  Ce  mortel,  ^ui  montra  tant  de  zMe  poor  moi,  Vit-fl  enoorsi 

Auipk, II  Toit  I'aatre  qui  toos  idaire. 

EiUer,  Act  H.  Se.  31 

Qui,  c'est  Afamemnon,  c'est  ton  roi  qui  t'^eille; 
Viens,  reconnois  la  Toiz  qui  frappe  ton  oreille. 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-da^Ti 

But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell  j 

And  tbeXing's  rowse  the  heay'ns  shall  bnut  again, 

Bespeaking  earthly  thunder.  BamUt,  Act  I.  Sc.  S. 

In  the  inner  room 


I  spy  a  winking  lamp,  that  weakly 

The  ambient  air,  scarce  kindling  into  light.  * 

SpMtAemj  FaU  of  CapuA^  Aet  III. 

In  the  funeral  orations  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  following  pas* 

sages  are  raised  &r  above  the  tone  oi  the  subject : 

L'Oc^an  ^tonni  de  se  voir  trarers^  tant  de  fois,  en  des  appareila  m  diTert,  el 
pour  des  causes  si  diff^rentes,  dec  P.  d. 

Grand  Heine,  je  satisiais  k  vos  plus  tendres  d^ors,  quand  je  edUbre  ee  roo- 
narqiie ;  et  son  cceur  qui  n*a  jamais  vftcu  que  pour  luij  i^  eveille,  tout  poudre  qu'tl 
est,  et  dcTient  sensible,  mdme  sous  ce  drap  mortuairs,  au  nom  d'on  iponx  si 
Cher.  P.  33. 

Montesquieu,  in  a  didactic  work,  LEsprii  des  Loix,  gives  too  great 
indulfi^nce  to  imagination:  the  tone  of  his  language  swells  fre- 
quently above  his  subject     I  give  an  example : 

M.  le  Comte  de  Boolainrilliers  et  M.  TAbbi  Dubosont  fait  chacun  un  systdme, 
dont  Ton  aemble  dtre  une  conjuration  contre  le  tiers-6tat,  et  I'autre  une  conjuration 
eontre  la  noblesse.  Lorsque  le  Soleil  donna  k  Phaeton  son  char  k  oonduire,  il  lui 
dit.  Si  VDOS  monies  trop  haut,  tous  brulerez  la  demeure  d^leste ;  si  vous  descendes 
trop  has,  tous  r^uirez  en  cendres  la  terre :  n'allez  point  trop  a  droite,  vous  torn- 
tx^ez  dans  la  constellation  du  serpent;  n*allez  point  trop  IL  gauche,  vous  iriea 
dans  ecl*fl  de  rautel :  tenez-Tous  entre  las  deux.  L.  SO.  oh.  Uk 

84» 
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The  felbwii^  iisflsaffe,  intended,  one  wonld  iiMifiiie,  u  a  receipt  to 
boil  water,  is  altogemer  burlei^ae  by  the  labored  eleTatioa  of  ihe 
diction : 

A  many  caldn»  of  ftapcndeM  framft 

Thfly  brought,  and  fAacd  k o*er  the  riaine  flane: 

Then  heap  the  lightM  wood ;  the  flame  (UTidei 

Beneath  tne  Taae,  and  climbs  around  ths  lidee : 

In  its  wide  womb,  they  pour  the  ruaUaff  stusam: 

The  boiling  wauar  bid^^  to  the  brim.  lUai,  XV m.  40S. 

In  a  passage  at  the  beginnings  of  the  4th  book  of  Telemachm.  one 
eels  a  sudden  bound  upward  withoal^reparation,  whiek  aoeoids  not 
jrith  the  subject  : 


tcoutant 

(Ant  de  trarauz.  Vous  n^STez  nen  a  craindre  Fci ;  tout  tous  est  faTorable.  A^ao- 
dounez  toos  done  &  la  ioie.  Goutez  la  paix,  et  tous  les  autres  dona  des  diem 
dont  vous  allec  Atre  oomBl6.  Demaiui  quand  rAurore  avec  tes  dai^  dt  ma 
enlr'ouvrira  Us  partes  dories  de  POnentf  et  fuelesCkevmtx  dm  SUetl  s^rUms  4e 
Votide  amtre  ripandroni  ksftamimesdiiLJaw^  pomr  ekasser  deoaed  evx  toutes  les 
itoiles  du  del,  nous  npren^ns,  mon  char  TiUmaque,  I'hiiloirede  voa  nudheun. 

This  obviously  is  copied  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  .£neid«  which 
ought  not  to  lutve  been  copied,  because  it  lies  open  to  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  but  the  force  of  autoority  is  great : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  saueia  eura 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  caeco  carpitur  ignt 

Multa  viri  virtus  animo,  muUusque  recursat 

Gentis  honos :  haerent  infix!  pectore  vultus, 

Verbaque;  nee  placidam  membris  dat  cura  qaifltm. 

PosUra  PhcAea  lustrabat  Utmpade  terras. 

HumeiUemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  tembramf 

Cum  sic  unanimem  alloquitur  male  sana  sororem.         lib.  IT.  L 

But  anxious  cares  already  seized  the  queen, 
She  fed  within  her  veins  a  flame  unseen — 
The  hero's  valor,  acts,  and  birth  inspire 
Her  soul  with  love,  and  fan  the  secret  firs. 
His  words,  his  looks,  imprinted  in  her  heart, 
Improve  the  passion  and  increase  the  smart. 
Now  when  the  puqjle  mom  had  chased  away 
The  dewy  shadows,  and  restored  the  day, 
Her  sister  first  with  early  cure  she  sought. 
And  thus,  in  mournful  accents,  eased  li^  thought 

Take  another  example  where  the  words  rise  above  the  subject : 

Ainsi  les  peuples  v  accoururent  bientdt  en  foulede  toutes  parts  ;  le  coouneree  de 
eette  ville  <toit  sembiable  au  flux  et  au  reflux  de  la  mer.  Lies  tr6sors  y  entroieni 
comme  les  flou  viennent  I'un  sur  Tautre.  Tout  y  iioit  i^port<  et  en  sortoit  libra- 
ment;  tout  ce  qui  y  entroit,  6toit  utile;  tout  oe  qui  en  sortoit,  laissoit  ea  aortaia 
d'autres  richesses  en  sa  place.  La  justice  severe  pr6sidoit  dans  le  port  au  milieB 
de  tant  de  nations.  La  franchise,  la  bonne  foi,  la  candeur,  sembloient  dn  ham  de 
ees  superbes  tours  appelerles  marohands  des  terres  les  plus  ^loignSes:  chacan  de 
ess  maichands,  soU  qit*U  vinU  des  rives  orientales  ok  le  teUU  sort  ekmmee  jo^o  d^ 
sein  des  ondes,  soii  qu*UflU  parti  de  eette  grondewterok  U  seleUlmetido  « 


va  iteindre  see  femx^  vevoitpaisibloet  aa  suret^Sdana  Salentecommedana  aa  p^trial 

The  language  of  Homer  is  suited  to  his  subject,  no  less  aceuratelT 
than  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  his  heroes  are  to  their  gh^ya^f^tt^r^. 
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Virgil,  in  tbat  poTticnlar,  &lls  short  of  perfection :  his  langoag^  it 
stately  throaghoat ;  and  though  ha  dt*scends  at  times  to  the  simplenl 
branches  of  cookery,  roastinflr  and  boiling  for  'junnple,  yet  he  never 
relaxes  a  moment  from  the  high  tone.*  In  adjusting  his  language 
to  his  subject,  no  writer  equals  Swift.  I  can  recollect  but  one  excep- 
tion, which  at  the  same  time  is  far  from  being  gross :  The  journal 
of  a  modem  /afiy  is  composed  in  a  style  blending  sprightliness  with 
familiarity,  perfectly  suited  to  the  subject:  in  one  passage,  however, 
the  poel  deviating  from  that  style,  takes  a  tone  above  his  subject. 
The  passage  I  have  in  view  begins,  /.  1 16.  But  let  me  now  a  whiU 
survey,  dec.  and  ends  at  /.  135. 

It  is  proper  to  be  observed  upon  this  head,  that  writers  of  inferior 
rank  are  continually  upon  the  stretch  to  enliven  and  enforce  their 
subject  by  exagger^on  and  superlatives.  This  unluckily  has  an 
efl*ect  contrary  to  wnat  is  intended ;  the  reader,  disgusted  with  lan- 
guage that  swells  above  the  subject,  is  led  by  contrast  to  think  more 
meanly  of  the  subject  than  it  may  possibly  deserve.  A  man  of  pru- 
dence, beside,  will  be  no  less  careful  to  husband  his  strength  in  wri« 
ting  than  in  walking:  a  writer  too  liberal  of  superlatives,  exhausts 
his  whole  stock  upon  ordinary  incidents,  and  reserves  no  share  to 
express,  with  greater  energy,- matters  of  importance.! 

Many  writers  of  that  kind  abound  so  m  epithets,  as  if  poetry 
consisted  entirely  in  high-sounding  words.  Take  the  following 
instance : 

Wlien  black-brow'd  Night  her  dusky  mantle  fpreod, 

And  wrapt  in  solemn  gloom  the  sable  sky : 
When  sootning  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  had  shed, 

And  sealed  in  silken  slumbers  ev'ry  eye: 
Mv  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  bahny  rest, 

Nor  the  sweet  uiss  of  soft  oblivion  share : 
But  watchful  wo  distracts  my  aching  breait, 

My  heart  the  subject  of  corroding  care : 
From  haunts  of  men  with  wand'ring  steps  and  stow 

I  solitary  steal,  and  sooth  my  pensive  wo. 

Here  every  substantive  is  faithfully  attended  by  some  tumid  epithet : 
like  young  ihaster,  who  cannot  walk  abroad  without  having  a  lac'a 
livery-man  at  his  heels.  Thus  in  reading  without  taste,  an  emphasis 
is  laid  on  every  word ;  and  in  singing  without  taste,  every  note  is 
grac'd.  SucJi  redundancy  of  epithets,  instead  of  pleasing,  produce 
satiety  and  disgust. 

The  power  of  language  to  imitate  thought,  is  not  confined  to  the 
capital  circumstances  above  mentioned:  it  reaches  even  the  slighter 
modifications  Slow  action,  for  example,  is  imitated  by  words  pro- 
nounced slow;  labor  or  toil,  by  words  harsh  or  rough  in  tneir 
sound.     But  this  subject  has  been  already  handled.^ 

•  See  ^neid,  lib.  1. 168—219. 

t  Monuugne,  reflecting  upon  the  then  present  modes,  observes,  that  then  never 
was  at  any  other  time,  so  abject  and  servUe  prostitution  of  words  in  the  addresses 
made  by  people  of  fashion  to  one  another;  the  humblest  tenders  of  life  and  soul, 
ao  professions  under  that  of  devotion  and  adoration ;  the  writer  constantly  da- 
tlaring  himself  a  vassal,  nay  a  slave :  so  that  when  any  more  serious  occasion  of 
friendship  or  gratitude  nqoirss  SMie  genuine  professions,  words  an  waatiag  to 
express  them.  t  Chap.  18.  Sect  a 
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In  dialogue-writing,  the  condition  of  the  speaker  it  chiefly  to  be 
legarded  in  framing  the  expression.  The  sentinel  in  Hamltt,  in- 
terrogated with  relation  to  the  ghost,  whether  his  watch  had  been 
quiet,  answers  with  great  propriety  for  a  man  in  his  staticn,  **  Not  s 
mouse  stirring."^ 

I  proceed  to  a  second  remark,  no  less  important  than  the  former. 
No  person  of  reflection  but  must  be  sensible,  that  an  incident  makes 
a  stronger  impression  on  an  eye-witness,  than  when  heard  at  second 
hand.  Writers  of  genius,  sensible  that  the  eye  is  the  best  avenue  to 
the  heart,  represent  every  thing  as  passing  in  our  sight ;  and,  from 
readers  or  hearers,  transform  us,  as  it  were,  into  spectators:  a  skilful 
writer  conceals  himself,  and  presents  hia  personages:  in  a  word, 
every  thing  becomes  dramatic  as  much  as  possible.  Plutarch  de 
gloria  Atkeniensium,  observes,  that  Thucydide^  makes  his  reader  a 
spectator,  and  inspires  him  with  the  same  passions  as  if  he  were  an 
eye-witness ;  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  our  countrv- 
roan  Swift.  From  this  happy  talent  arises  that  energy  of  style 
which  is  peculiar  to  him:  he  cannot  always  avoid  narration;  but 
the  pencil  is  his  choice,  by  which  he  bestows  life  and  coloring  upon 
his  objects.  Pope  is  richer  in  ornament,  but  possesses  not,  in  the 
same  degree,  the  talent  of  drawing  from  the  life.  A  translation  of 
the  sixth  satire  of  Horace,  begun  by  the  former  and  finished  by  the 
latter,  aflbrds  the  feirest  opportunity  for  a  comparison.  Pope  obvi- 
ously imitates  the  picturesque  manner  of  his  friend :  yet  every  one  of 
taste  must  be  sensible,  that  the  imitation,  though  fine,  falls  short  of 
the  original.  In  other  instances,  where  Pope  writes  in  his  own 
style,  the  difference  of  manner  is  still  more  conspicuous. 

Abstract  or  general  terms  have  no  good  efi*ect  in  any  compoaiticw 
for  amusement ;  because  it  is  only  of  particular  objects  that  images 
can  be  formed. f  Shakspeare's  style  in  that  respect  is  excellent: 
every  article  in  his  descriptions  is  particular,  as  in  nature;  and  it 
accidentally  a  vague  expression  slip  in,  the  blemish  is  discernible  by 
the  bluntness  of  its  impression.  Take  the  following  example :  Fal- 
stafi*,  excusing  himself  for  running  away  at  a  robbery,  says, 

By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  mas- 
ters ;  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent  1  should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  1 
Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but  beware  instinct,  the  \icm 
will  not  touch  the  true  prince:  instinct  is  a  great  maUer.  I  was  a  cowan)  on 
instinct:  I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself,  andfthee,  during  my  life;  I  for  a  rio- 
lent  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  1  am  glad  ycra  have 
the  money.  Hostess,  dap  to  the  doors,  watch  to>night,  pray  to>roorrow.  6al> 
lants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  yon! 
What !  shall  we  be  merry  1  shaU  we  have  a  play  extempore  ? 

First  Pari  Henry  IV,  Act  II.  Sc  4. 

The  sentence  I  object  to  is,  instinct  is  a  great  matter,  which  makes 
but  a  poor  figure,  compared  with  the  liveliness  of  the  rest  of  the 

*  One  can  scarcely  avoid  smiling  at  the  blindness  of  a  certain  critic,  who,  with 
an  air  of  self-sufficiency,  condemns  this  expression  as  low  and  vulgar.  A  Frnieh 
poet,  says  he,  would  express  the  same  thought  in  a  more  sublime  maimer:  "  Mais 
lout  dort,  et  I'armie,  et  les  venu,  et  Neptune."  And  he  adds,  "  The  Engliah 
1^  »*3MPl«Mo  at  London,  but  the  French  every  where  elseb" 
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6peech.  It  was  one  of  Homer's  adTanta^fes,  that  he  wrote  before 
general  terms  were  multiplied :  the  superior  genios  of  Shakspcare 
displajrs  itself  in  avoiding  them  after  tney  were  multiplied,  ^ddi* 
son  describes  the  family  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  following 
words: 

Yott  wtrald  take  his  Tslet  de  chombre  for  his  brother,  his  butler  is  gray-headed, 
his  groooi  is  one  of  the  gniTeet  men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  haa 
the  UKkks  of  a  privy  counsellor.  SpidtUcr^  No.  106. 

The  description  of  the  groom  is  less  lirel  v  than  of  the  others ;  plainly 
because  the  expression,  being  TSgue  ana  general,  tends  not  to  form 
any  image.  "  Dives  opum  Tariarum,"*  is  an  expression  still  more 
vague ;  and  so  are  the  following : 

^^— ^^^^  Macenas  meanan 
Grande  deeos,  columenque  rtmmA 

ibrai.  Gam.  lab.  H.  oda  17. 


et  fide  Tela 

labaranUs  in  uno 
Penelopen,  vitreamque  Cirein.t  IHd.  Lib.  L  ode  17. 

^^— ^—  Ridieulum  aeri    . 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  teeai  res. 

Jbrai.  SaHr.  Lib.  1  sat.  10. 

By  satire  in  a  pleasant  vein, 

A  weighty^  point  we  oftener  e;ain  I 

Than  talking  in  severer  strain  ! 

Id  the  fine  arts  it  is  a  rule,  to  put  the  capital  objects  in  the  strongesi 
point  of  view ;  and  even  to  preseal  them  oftener  than  once,  where  it 
can  be  done.  In  history-pamting,  the  principal  figure  is  placed  in 
tne  front,  and  in  the  best  light :  an  equestrian  statue  is  placed  in  a 
centre  of  streets,  that  it  may  be  seen  from  many  places  at  onco.  In 
no  composition  is  there  greater  opportunity  for  this  rule  than  ih 
writing : 


Sequitur  pulcherrimus  Astur, 


Astur  equo  fidens  et  versicoloribus  annis.f  JBnnd^  X.  Id^. 


Full  many  a  lady 


r^e  ey'd  with  beat  regard,  and  many  a  time 

Th*  hannony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 

Brought  my  too  diligent  ear;  for  several  viitnea 

Have  I  lik*a  several  women,  never  any 

With  so  fuU  soul,  but  some  defect  in  lier 

Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow*d, 

And  put  it  to  the  foil.    But  you,  O  you, 

So  pmect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 

Of  every  creature's  best.  7%<  Tkmfid,  A/A  IIL  P«.  ) 

Orlando. ^Whate'er  you  are 

That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholv  boughs,  ^ 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 

If  ever  you  have  look*d  on  better  days ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church; 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 

«  Georg.  5L  466.  t  Maecenas  the  glory  uid  the  pillar  of  my  affairs. 

t  And  with  Teian  truth,  you  shall  sing  of  Penelope,  and  the  fair  Circe,  con- 
tending for  (UlyssesJ 

#  Beratifiil  Astur  mllow»^ Astur  trusting  to  his  horse,  and  many«€olond  arma. 
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If  erer  finom  your  eye-lkb  wipM  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'ds  to  pity  and  be  pHy'd ; 
Let  ffentlneesa  my  strong  enibrMment  be, 
In  the  which  hope  I  bluui  and  bide  my  sword. 

Duke  ten.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  kboll'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  tluLt  sacred  pity  had  engendered : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  eendeness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  iielp  we  luiTe, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minialered.  As  Yatt  IMe  K 

With  thee  oonrersing  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds :  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  ipreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  heibs,  tree,  fruit,  and  ifew'r, 
Qlist'rine  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  erateful  evening  mild,  the  silent  ni^ht 
WiSi  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heav'n,  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  bruUh  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow'r, 
Glistering  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showers, 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  star  light,  without  thee  is  sweet 

Paradise  Lati,  B.  lY.  L  634. 

What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proflrb,  The  fathers  have  eaten  aoar  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  eid^  1  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  y«  snail 
not  have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel.  If  a  man  kem  my  judemenis  to 
deal  truly,  he  is  just,  he  shall  surely  live.  But  if  he  be  a  roober,  a  uedder  of 
blood ;  if  he  have  eaten  upon  the  mountains,  and  defiled  his  neif  hboor's  wile ;  if 
he  have  oppressed  the  poor  and  needy,  have  spoiled  by  violence,  have  not  restored 
the  pledge,  have  lift  up  his  evte  to  idols,  have  given  forth  upon  usury,  and  have 
taken  increase :  shall  he  live  f  he  shall  not  live :  he  shall  surely  die ;  and  his  blood 
shall  be  upon  him.  Now,  lo,  if  he  beget  a  son,  that  seeth  au  his  father's  sins, 
and  consiaereth,  and  doeth  not  such  like ;  tliat  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  moantains, 
hath  not  lift  up  his  eyes  to  idols,  nor  defiled  his  neighbour's  wife,  hath  not  op- 
pressed any,  nor  withhdd  the  pledge,  neither  hath  npoiled  by  violence,  bat  hath 
given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  covered  the  naked  with  a  gamient;  that  hath 
not  received  usury  nor  increase,  that  hath  executed  my  judgments,  and  walked  in 
my  statutes;  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father;  be  siu^  surely  lire. 
The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniouity  of  the  father, 
neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  the  ngnteousnesa  of  the 
rio^hteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him. 
liave  I  any  pleasure  that  the  wicked  should  die,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  ana  not  thai 
he  should  return  firom  his  ways  and  live  1  Szektel,  XV III. 

The  repetitions  in  Homer,  which  are  frequent,  hare  been  the 
occasion  of  much  criticism.  Suppose  we  were  at  a  loss  about  the 
reason,  might  not  taste  be  sufficient  to  justify  them  ?  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  at  no  loss  about  the  reason :  they  evidently  make  the 
narration  dramatic,  and  have  an  air  of  truth,  by  making  things 
appear  as  passing  in  our  sight  But  such  repetitions  are  unpardon- 
able in  a  didactic  poem.  lii  one  of  Hesiod's  poems  of  that  kind,  a 
long  passage  occurs  twice  in  the  same  chapter. 

A  cop^ise  comprehensive  style  is  a  great  ornament  in  narradoo  ] 
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and  a  superfluity  of  unnecessary  words,  no  less  than  of  circumstances, 
a  great  nuisanca  A  jadicious  selection  of  the  striking  circumstancos 
clothed  in  a  nervous  style,  is  delightful.  In  this  style,  Tacitus  excels 
all  writers,  ancient  ana  modem.  Instances  are  numberless :  take  the 
following  specimen. 

Crebra  hine  pnelia,  et  Mepius  in  modom  latroeinii :  per  ssltiM,  per  paludes ;  at 
caique  fan  ant  Tiitiu :  temeic,  proTieo^  ob  iram,  ob  pradam,  Jume,  et  aliquando 
ignaria  doeilMU.  AwmI,  lib.  XII.  1 39. 

Hence  araae,  frequent  battles,  and  depredations  without  number,  in  the  forests, 
in  the  marshes,  according  to  one's  courage  or  ludi^rashh^--cautiously— on 
account  of  anger — for  plunder,  and  sometimes  by  the  orders  or  ignorant  leaders. 

After  Tacitus,  Ossian  in  that  respect  justlv  merits  the  place  of 
distinction.  One  cannot  go  wrong  ior  examples  in  any  part  of  the 
book ;  and  at  the  first  opening  the  following  rastance  snetis  the  eye : 

NathoB  clothed  his  Umbs  in  shining  steel.  The  stride  of  the  chief  b  lovely : 
the  joy  of  his  eve  terrible.  The  wind  rustles  in  his  hair.  Daithuia  is  silent  at 
his  side :  her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  Striving  to  hide  the  rising  sigh,  two  tears 
swell  in  her  eyes. 

I  add  one  other  instance,  which,  beside  the  property  under  con- 
sideration, raises  delicately  our  most  tender  sympatny. 

Son  of  Fingal!  dost  thou  not  behold  the  darkness  of  Crothar's  hall  of  shells  1 
My  soul  was  not  dark  at  the  feast,  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  stranfers,  when  my  son  shone  in  the  nail.  3ut,  Ossian,  he  is  a  beam 
that  b  departed,  and  left  no  streak  of  light  behind.   .He  is  fallen,  son  of  Fincal, 

in  the  battles  of  his  father. Rothmar,  thechief  of  erassy  Tromlo.  heard  Uiat 

my  eyes  had  failed ;  he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  tne  hall,  and  the  pride 
of  his  soul  arose.  He  came  towards  Croma :  my  people  fell  before  him.  1  look 
my  arms  in  the  hall,  but  what  could  sightless  Crodtar  dol  My  steps  were 
unequal;  ifiy  erief  was  great.  I  wished  for  the  days  that  were  past:  days! 
wherein  I  fi>ue-nt,  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My  son  returned  from  the  chace ; 
the  fair-haiied  Fovar-gormo.  He  had  not  lifted  his  sword  in  battle,  for  his  arm 
was  young.  But  the  soul  of  the  youth  was  great;  the  fire  of  valor  burnt  in  his 
eve.  He  saw  the  disordered  steps  of  his  father,  and  his  sigh  arose.  King  of 
Uroma,  he  said,  is  it  because  thou  hast  no  son  1  is  it  for  the  weakness  of  Fovar- 
gormo's  arm  that  thy  sighs  arise :  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the  strength  of  my 
arm ;  I  have  drawn  the  sword  of  my  youth,  and  I  hare  bent  the  bow.  Let  me 
meet  this  Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Uroma:  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  &ther,  for 
I  feel  my  burning  soul. 

And  thou  shalt  meet  him,  I  said,  son  of  the  sightless  Crothar !  But  let  others 
advance  befi>re  thee,  that  1  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return ;  for  mr 

?'€A  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  FoTar-gormo ! — He  went ;  he  met  the  foe ;  he  fell, 
he  foe  advances  towards  Croma.    He  who  slew  my  son  is  near,  with  eJl  his 
pointed  spears. 

If  a  concise  or  nervous  style  be  a  beauty,  tautology  must  be  a 
blemish;  and  yet  writers,  fettered  by  verse,  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  avoid  this  slovenly  practice :  they  may  be  pitied,  but  they 
cannot  be  justified.  Take  for  a  specimen  the  following  instances, 
from  the  best  poet,  for  versification  at  least,  that  England  has  to 
boast  o£ 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 

His  beamy  shield  emits  a  livmg  ray, 

Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  sufvplies, 

like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies.         Riad,  Y.  ft. 

Strength  and  onnipoleBee  invest  thy  throne.    Btai^  VIII.  576. 
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80  mkM  foqnteiiw,  from  a  rock's  lall  head. 

In  sable  streams  soft  tnddin^  waters  sfaeiL  Umd^  DL  19. 

His  danging  annor  nmg.  Jiarf,  XIL  M. 

Fsar  on  their  dMdc,  and  hontsr  in  their  efs.  Mam^  XY .  1 

The  Uaae  of  annor  llash'd  against  the  daf.  iimi,  X  YU.  736. 

As  when  the  picrang  blasts  of  Boreas  blow.  Jlisil,  XDL  380. 

And  IQdb  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shidd 
Blaz'd  with  long  rays,  and  gleam'd  athwait  the  fidd. 

iha^XIX.40a. 

No— cookl  onr  swiftness  o*er  the  winds  preTail, 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale, 

AUweminrain JBMd,XnL460 

The  hamid  sweat  from  ew'ry  pore  desewnds     Ukui,  XXIIL  829. 

ReonndAnt  ephkets,  such  as  humid  in  the  mA  citation,  are  by  Quia- 
tilian  diaaUowed  to  orators,  bat  indulged  to  poets,*  because  his 
favorite  poets,  in  a  few  instances,  are  reduced  to  such  epithets  for 
the  sake  of  versification ;  for  instance,  Praia  canU  albieani  pruinis 
of  Horace,  and  liquidos  fontes  of  Virgil. 

As  an  apology  for  such  careless  expressions,  it  may  well  suffice, 
that  Pope,  in  submitting  to  be  a  translator,  acts  below  his  genius. 
In  a  translation,  it  is  hard  to  require  the  same  spirit  or  accuracy, 
that  is  cheerfully  bestowed  on  an  original  work.  And  to  support 
the  reputation  of  that  author,  I  shall  give  some  instances  from  Virgil 
and  Horace,  more  faulty  by  redundancy  than  any  of  those  abore 
mentioned : 

Saepe  etiam  immensom  ccelo  venit  agmen  aquanim, 

Et  foedam  glomerant  tempeatatem  imbribus  atria 

Collects  ex  alio  nubes :  rait  arduus  ether, 

Et  pIuviA  iogenti  sata  Iseta,  boomque  labores 

Diluit  a€^g.  lib.  L  33iL 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sloi^  rain 
Sacked  by  the  spongy  clouds  from  on  the  main. 
*        The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down, 
The  promised  crop  and  golden  labors  drown. 

Postquam  altum  tennere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  nils 
Apparent  terrs;  ccelum  undique  et  undique  pontus : 
Turn  mihi  coeraleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber, 
Noctem  hyememque  ferens:  et  inhomiit  unda  ten^bris. 

jBnnd,  lib.  in.  199L 

Now  ftom  the  sight  of  land  onr  galleys  move, 
With  only  seas  around,  and  skies  above, 
When  o'er  our  heads  descends  a  burst  of  rain, 
And  niffht  with  sable  clouds  involves  the  main. 
The  raffling  winds  the  foamy  billows  rave 


Hinc  tibi  copia 


Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

Ruris  honorum  opulenta  corau.      Htrai.  Carm,  lib.  I.  ode  IT 

Here  you  shall  ftilly  taste--a  woioome  guest— 
The  horn  of  raral  heaped  for  thee,  and  prest. 

Videre  fessos  vomerem  inverium  boves 
CoUo  trahentes  languido.  HanO,  tpod.  TL  €L 

•  L,  YUL  eap.  6.  iscL  S. 
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The  inverted  ploush  to  tee, 

Which  oxen  o'er  the  lea^ 

With  languid  neck  at  lewure  pull. 

Here  I  ean  luckily  apply  Horace's  rule  against  himself. 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia,  neu  se 

Impedtat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures.    Satir,  lib.  I.  sai.  X.  9. 

But  that  the  period  may  run  free, 
Nor  with  vam  words  the  ear  be  tired, 
Tliere  is  a  brevity  required. 

I  close  this  chapter  with  a  curious  inquiry.  An  object,  boweTor 
ugly  to  the  sight,  is  far  from  being  so  when  represented  by  colors 
or  by  words.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  diflTerence  ?  With  respect 
to  painting,  the  cause  is  obvious :  a  good  picture,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject be,  is  agreeable  by  the  pleasure  we  take  in  imitation ;  and  this 
pleasure  overbalancing  the  disagreeableness  of  the  subject,  makes 
the  picture  upon  the  whole  agreeable.  With  respect  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  ugly  object,  the  cause  follows.  To  connect  individuals  m 
the  social  state,  no  particular  contributes  more  than  language,  by 
the  power  it  possesses  of  an  expeditious  communication  of  thought, 
and  a  lively  representation  of  transactions.  But  nature  has  not  been 
satisfied  to  recommend  language  by  its  utility  merely :  independent 
of  utility,  it  is  made  susceptible  of  many  beauties,  which  are  directly 
felt,  without  any  intervening  reflection.*  And  this  unfolds  the 
mystery ;  for  the  pleasure  of  language  is  so  great,  as  in  a  lively 
description  to  overbalance  the  disagreeableness  of  the  image  raised 
by  it-t  This,  however,  is  no  encouragement  to  choose  a  disagree- 
able subject ;  for  the  pleasure  is  incomparably  greater  where  the 
subject  and  the  description  are  both  of  them  agreeable. 

The  following  description  is  upon  the  whole  agreeable  though 
he  subject  described  is  in  itself  dismal : 

Nine  tiroes  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  ne  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquish'd  rolling  in  the  fiery  s^ulf, 

Confouncfed  though  immortal !  but  his  doom 

Reserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 

Toiments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes 

That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate: 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild: 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flam'd ;  yet  from  those  flaniea 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo, 

Regions  ot  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed ! 

Buch  place  eternal  justice  had  prepared 

For  those  rebellious.  Paradise  LoU,  book  I.  L  60l 

♦  See  Chap.  18.  t  Sec  Chap.  2.  part  4. 
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An  namanly  depression  of  spirits  in  time  of  danger  is  not  an  aRtef- 

able  sight ;  and  jet  a  fine  description  or  representation  of  it  wili  bf 

relished : 

jr.  Richard.  What  most  the  kin^  do  now  1  mtut  he  nbmitl 
The  king  shall  do  it:  must  he  be  d«p08'd1 
The  king  shall  be  contented :  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  King?  i'  CSod's  name,  let  it  go: 
rU  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads ; 
My  giMTgeoiis  palace  ibr  a  hermitage; 
My  cay  apparel,  for  an  almsman's  gown; 
My  Igur'd  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood ; 
My  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  waUcing-stu*; 
My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carred  saints; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave; 

A  little,  little  grare ; an  obscure  grave. 

Or,  111  be  bory*d  in  the  kind's  highway ; 
Some  way  of  common  treai^  whrn  subiecta'  foel 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sorereien  s  head; 
For  on  my  heart  tney  tread  now,  whilst  I  live^ 
And  bury'd  once,  wny  not  upon  my  head  1 

Ridiard  IL  Act  m.  8c  3. 

Objects  that  strike  terror  iii  a  spectator,  have  in  poetry  and  paint- 
ing a  fine  effect.  The  picture  by  raising  a  slight  emotion  of  terror, 
agitates  the  mind  \  and  m  that  condition  every  beauty  makes  a  deep 
impression.  May  not  contrast  heighten  the  pleasure,  by  opposing 
our  present  security  to  the  danger  of  encountering  the  object  repre- 
sented) 

^ The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  mi^ht  be  call'd,  tliat  shape  had  none 

Pistinguishalue  in  member,  joint,  or  limb; 

Or  suMtance  might  be  call*d  that  sluulow  seem*d. 

For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  (uries,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dait         ParadiM  Last,  look  IL  1.66& 


Now  storming  fory  rose, 


And  clamor  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 

Was  never :  arms  on  armor  clashing  bray'd 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 

Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd;  dire  was  the  noise 

Of  conflict:  overhead  the  dismal  hiss 

Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew, 

And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 

8o  under  fiery  cope  together  rush*d 

fioth  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage :  all  heaven 

Resounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook.  Paradise  Lasif  book  YI.  L  90? 

Okast, But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house* 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  youn^  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  nt>m  their  sphovs, 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  c^uills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine: 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  BawUH,  Act  I.  Sc  ft 

Gratiano.  Poor  Desdemona !  Vm  glad  thy  fatbtt's  doad: 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him ;  and  pure  grief 
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lilion  hit  M  thread  in  twain.    Did  be  live  now. 

This  iiij^ht  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  tuni : 

Yea,  curse  bis  better  angel  from  his  side,       * 

And  iaU  to  reprobation.  Oikeilo,  Act  V.  Be.  S. 

Objects  of  horror  must  be  excepted  from  the  foregoing  theory ; 
for  no  description,  however  liToly,  is. sufficient  to  overbalance  the 
disgust  raised  even  by  the  idea  of  such  objects.  Every  thing  hor- 
rible ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  in  a  description.  Nor  is  this  a 
severe  law :  the  poet  will  avoid  such  scenes  for  his  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  his  reader  \  and  to  vary  his  descriptions,  nature 
afibrds  plenty  of  objects  that  disgust  us,  in  some  decree,  without 
raising  horror.  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  condemn  the  picture  of 
Bio,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost^  though  a  masterly  pet* 
fonnmce :  the  original  would  be  a  horrid  spectacle ;  and  the  horror 
is  not  much  soflened  in  the  copy : 

— — ^■^-^^^—  Pensive  here  I  sat 

Alone;  bat  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb, 

Pregnant  by  thm,  and  now  excessive  grown, 

Prodigious  motion  felt  and  meftd  throes. 

At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  seest, 

Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way, 

Tore  thniueh  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 

Distorted,  cul  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 

Transform'd :  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 

ForUi  issu'd,  brandishing  his  fiital  dart. 

Made  to  destroy :  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  Ueath; 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 

From  all  her  caves,  and  bade  resounded  I^oth. 

I  fled ;  but  he  pursu'd,  (though  more,  it  seems, 

Influn'd  with  lust  than  rage,^  and  swifter  far, 

Me  overtook,  his  mother  ul  aismay'd, 

And  in  embraces  forotble  and  foul 

Inffend'rin^  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 

These  yelling  monsten  that  with  ceaseless  cry 

Surround  me,  as  thou  saw'st,  hourly  oonoeiVd 

And  hourly  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite 

To  me;  for  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 

That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  maw 

My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  forth, 

An^h  wiUi  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round, 

That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on, 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 

For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows, 

His  end  with  mine  involved ;  and  knows  that  I 

Should  prove  a  bitter  morael,  and  his  bane, 

Whenever  that  shall  be.  Book  II.  1.  777. 

lago's  character  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  is  insufferably  monstrous 
and  satanical :  not  even  Shakspeare's  masterly  hand  can  make  the 
picture  agreeable. 

Though  the  objects  introduced  in  the  following  scenes  are  not 
altogether  so  horrible  as  Sin  is  in  Milton's  description ;  yet  with 
every  person  of  delicacy,  disgust  will  be  the  prevailing  emotion : 

Strophades  Oraio  stant  nomine  diets 


InsulsB  lonio  in  magno :  ouas  dira  Celsno, 
Harpyi»que«oluntali»:  Phinela  postquam 
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Clausa  domas,  mensasque  metu  liqaere  pri 
Tpatius  haud  UHs  monstninii  nee  scrior  iilla 
Pestis  et  ira  Deilm  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis. 
Vireinei  volucnim  Tultua,  fcBdissima  Tentiia 
Proluvies,  uocaeque  manus,  et  pallida  aemper 
Ora  fame. 

Hue  ubi  delati  poittis  intraTimua :  ecoe 
LaBta  bourn  passim  earopis  annenta  Tidemas, 
Caprigenumque  pecus,  nullo  custode,  per  hetbat. 
Imiimuo  ferro,  et  Divos  ipsumque  Tocamus 
In  pnedam  partemque  JoTem :  tunc  littore  curro 
Eztruimusque  toros,  dapibusque  oralamur  opimigL 
At  Bubitae  horrifieo  lapsu  de  montiuus  adsont 
Harpy i«9  et  magnis  quatiunt  dangoribus  alaa: 
Diripmntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  fodant 
Immundo :  turn  tox  tetrum  dura  inter  odorem. 

At  length  I  land  upon  the  Strophades 
Safe  from  the  danger  of  the  stormy  seas, 
Those  isles  are  compassed  by  th*  Ionian  main, 
The  dire  abode  where  the  foul  harpies  reign, 
Fon^  by  the  winged  warriors  to  repair 
To  their  old  homes,  and  leave  their  costly  fare. 
Monsters  more  fierce  offended  heaven  neer  sent 
From  hell's  ebyw  for  human  punishment— 
With  virgin-faces,  but  with  wombs  obscene. 
Foul  paunches,  and  with  ordure  still  unclean, 
With  claws  for  hands,  and  looks  for  ever  lean. 
We  landed  at  the  port,  and  soon  beheld 
Fat  herds  of  oxen  graze  the  flowery  field — 
And  wanton  goats  without  a  keeper  strayed-* 
With  weapons  we  the  welcome  prey  inrade, 
Then  call  the  gods  for  partners  of  our  feast, 
And  Jove  himself^  the  chief  invited  guest. 
We  spread  the  tables  on  the  greensward  ground. 
We  feed  with  hunger  and  the  bowls  g;o  round ; 
When  from  the  mountain  tops  witli  hideous  cry 
And  clattering  wings,  the  hungry  harpies  fly — 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find, 
And  parting,  leave  a  loathsome  stench  behind. 

Sum  patria  ex  Ilhaca,  comes  infelicis  Ulyssel, 
Nomen  Achemenides :  Trojam,  genitore  Adamasto 
Paupere  Tmansissetciue  utinam  fortuna !)  profectuSb 
Hie  me,  aum  trepidi  crudelia  limina  linquunt, 
Immemores  socii  vasto  Cyclopia  in  antro 
Dcseruere.    Domus  sanie  dapibusque  cruentis, 
Intus  opaca,  ingens :  ipse  arduus,  altaque  pulsat 
Sidera :  (Dii,  talem  terris  avertite  pestem) 
Nee  visu  faciiis,  nee  diclu  affabilis  uUi. 
Visceribus  miserorum,  et  sanguine  vescitur  atro, 
Vidi  egomet,  duo  de  numero  cum  corpora  nostro, 
Prensa  manu  magna,  medio  resupinus  in  antro, 
Frangeretad  saxum,  sanieque  aspersa  natarent 
Limina:  vidi,  atro  cum  membra  fluentia  tabo 
Manderet,  et  tepidi  tremerent  sub  dentibus  artos. 
Haud  impune  quidem :  nee  talia  passus  Ulysses, 
Oblitusve  sui  est  Ithaciia  discrimme  tanto. 
Nam  aimul  expletus  dapibus,  vinoque  sepultus 
Cerviccm  inflexam  posuit,  jacuitque  per  antrum. 
Immensus,  saniem  eructans,  ac  frusta  cruento 
Per  somnum  oommixta  mero ;  nos,  magna  preeati 
Numina,  sortitique  vices,  unA  undique  cireum 
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Fundimtir,  et  tdo  lumen  terebramnfl  acoto 
Iiifens,  quod  torra  solum  lub  Iroikte  latebiU. 

wfSiMU,Ub.IILeUL 

From  Ithaca,  my  native  loil,  I  came 

To  Troy,  and  Achaemenides  my  name, 

Me,  my  poor  father  with  Ulynes  sent, 

rOh,  had  I  stayed  with  poYeity  content!) 

But  fearful  for  themselves,  my  countrymen 

Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyclops'  den. 

The  cave,  though  large,  was  dark,  the  dismal  floor 

Was  paved  wiw  mangled  limbs  andl  putrid  gore. 

Our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human  sixe, 

Erects  his  heed,  and  stares  within  the  skies. 

Bellowing  his  voice  and  horrid  is  his  hue. 

Ye  Gtods,  remove  this  plague  from  mortal  view ! 

The  joints  of  slaughtered  wretches  are  his  food. 

And  for  his  wine  he  quaffs  the  streaming  blood. 

These  eyes  beheld  when  with  his  spacious  hand 

He  seized  two  captives  of  the  Gkecian  band ; 

Stretch'd  on  his  back  he  dashed  against  the  stonen 

Their  broken  bodies  and  their  ending  bones, 

With  spouting  blood  the  purple  pavement  swims, 

While  the  dire  glutton  gnnds  the  trembling  limbt. 

Not  unrevensed  Ulvsses  bore  his  fate, 

Nor  thoughtless  of  nis  own  unhappy  staler 

For,  gorged  with  flesh  and  drunk  with  human  wiM^ 

While  fast  asleep  the  giant  lay  supine, 

Snorins  aloud  and  belching  from  his  maw 

His  indigested  foam  and  morses  raw-— 

We  pray,  we  cast  the  lots,  and  then  surround 

The  monstrous  body  stretched  along  the  groundi 

Each  as  he  could  approach  him  lends  a  hand 

To  bore  his  eyeball  with  a  flaming  brand. 

Beneath  his  frowning  forehead  lay  his  eye, 

For  only  one  did  the  vast  frame  supply — 

But  that  a  globe  so  laree,  his  front  it  nlled. 

Like  the  sun's  disk«  or  like  a  Grecian  shiekL 

86» 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

EPIC  AND  DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION. 

Tbe  same  end  bad  in  Tiew,  and  th^  same  nieans  employed,  in  both  cpie  and 
dramatic  poetiT--The  advantages  of  dramatic  poetry — ^Aristotle's  division  of 
tragedy— -The  Pathetic  and  the  Moral  a  better  diTision — ^Farther  illustrated— 
Facts  or  ciisumstanoes  may  be  invented,  but  no  unaccountable  event  to  be 
admitted— Effect  of  pathetic  poems — They  excite  to  what  is  right,  and  deter 
from  what  is  wrong — They  miprove  our  svmpathy — They  fortify  the  mind 
against  misfortunes — The  mstructions  afibraed  oy  moral  poems,  from  the  morml 
truth  they  convey — Tender  passions,  the  province  of  tragedy ;  grand  and  heroic 
actions,  of  epic  poetry — Venial  faulu,  the  best  subjects  fortramy— AristocWs 
four  propositions — When  a  perfect  character  is  fitted  to  the  pathetic — In  ejne 
poetry  the  subject  must  be  of  distant  date — In  tragedy  and  oomedv,  not  neces- 
sary— In  dramatic  poetrv,  a  pause  in  the  action  necessary  at  the  close  of  every 
act^The  sentiment  and  tone  of  language  to  be  subservient  to  the  action — 
Machinery  to  be  excluded  firom  epic  poetry — The  embdliahment  of  allegory 
admitted  in  an  historical  poem — AJlegoricaf  and  real  being  not  to  be  introduced 
ooH>perating — The  character  of  an  episode — To  be  conneoed  with  the  principal 
subject — To  be  lively  and  interesting— To  be  short,  and  introduced  where  the 
subject  relents— Drama  has  a  double  plot — The  nature  of  the  nnder-plot — 
ViMent  actions  not  to  be  represented  on  the  stage — Speeches  in  dialogue,  to  be 
connected  with  each  othnr— Khyme  excluded  from  dialogue — Ordinary  facts  to 
be  exprened  in  plain  language. 

Tkaobdt  differs  not  from  the  epic  in  substance:  in  both  the 
same  ends  aire  pursued,  namely,  instruction  and  amusement;  and 
in  both  the  same  means  is  employed,  namely,  imitation  of  hnman 
actions.  They  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  imitating :  epic  poetry 
employs  narration ;  tragedy  represents  its  facts  as  passing  in  our 
sight:  in  the  former,  the  poet  introduces  himself  as  an  historian; 
in  the  latter,  he  presents  his  actors,  and  never  himself.* 

This  difference  regarding  form  only,  may  be  thought  slight :  but 
the  effects  it  occasions,  are  by  no  means  so ;  for  what  we  see  makes 
a  deeper  impression  than  what  we  learn  from  others.  A  narrative 
poem  is  a  story  told  by  another :  facts  and  incidents  passing  upon 
the  stage,  come  under  our  own  observation ;  and  are  beside  much 

•  The  dialogue  in  a  dramatic  composition  distinguishes  it  so  clearly  from  other 
compositions,  that  no  writer  has  thought  it  necessary  to  search  for  anjr  other  di»- 
dnguishing  mark.  But  much  useless  labor  has  been  bestowed,  to  distinguish  an 
epic  poem  by  some  peculiar  mark.  Bossu  defines  it  to  be,  "  A  composition  in 
verse,  intended  to  form  the  manners  by  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegoriei 
of  an  important  action ;"  which  excludes  every  epic  poem  founded  upon  real  facts, 
and  perhaps  includes  several  of  iEsop's  fables.  Voltaire  reckons  verse  so  essen- 
tial, as  for  that  single  reason  to  exclude  the  adventures  of  Telemachus.  Seeiiis 
Essay  upon  Epic  Poetry.  Others,  affected  with  substance  more  than  with  form, 
hesitate  not  to  pronounce  that  poem  to  be  epic. — It  iv  not  a  little  diverting  to  see 
BO  many  profound  critics  huntmg  for  what  is  not :  they  take  for  granted,  withool 
the  least  foundation,  that  there  must  be  some  precise  criterion  to  distinguish  epie 
poetry  from  every  other  species  of  writing.  literary  compositions  run  into  each 
other,  precisely  like  colors :  in  their  strong  tints  they  are  easily  distinguished ;  but 
are  sufceptible  of  so  much  variety,  and  of  so  many  different  lorms,  that  we  never 
*y  ■*y, ?'*»«'«  one  species  ends  and  anotl^r  begins.  As  to  the  general  taste, 
Ij*"  !i  ?  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  work  where  heroic  actions  are  related  in  an 
•••^^•ted  style,  will,  without  farther  requisite,  be  denned  an  epic  poem. 
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liTened  by  action  and  gesture,  expressive  of  many  sentinieuts 
beyond  the  reach  of  words. 

A  dramatic  composition  has  another  property,  independent  alto- 

grether  of  action ;  which  is,  that  it  makes  a  deeper  impression  than 

narration :  in  the  former,  persons  express  their  own  sentiments  ,*  in 

the  latter,  sentiments  are  related  at  second  hand.     For  that  reason, 

Aristotle,  the  &ther  of  critics,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  an  epio 

poem  the  author  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  of  introducing  nis 

Tictors,  and  of  confining  the  narrative  part  within  the  narrowest 

tiounds.*  Homer  understood  perfectly  the  advantage  of  this  method ; 

and  his  two  poems  abound  in  dialogue.     Lucan  runs  to  the  opposite 

extreme,  even  so  far  as  to  stuff  his  Phanalia  with  cold  and  languid 

reflections :  the  merit  of  which  he  assumes  to  himself,  and  deigns 

not  to  share  with  his  actors.     Nothing  can  be  more  injudiciously 

timed,  than  a  chain  of  such  reflections,  which  suspend  the  battle  of 

Pharsalia  after  the  leaders  had  made  their  speeches,  and  the  two 

armies  are  ready  to  engage. t 

Aristotle,  regarding  the  fiible  only,  divides  tragedy  into  simple 
and  complex:  but  it  is  of  greater  moment,  with  respect  to  dramatic 
as  well  as  epic  poetry,  to  found  a  distinction  upon  the  different  ends 
attained  by  such  compositions.     A  poem,  whether  dramatic  or  epic, 
that  haa  nothing  in  view  but  to  move  the  passions  and  to  exhibit 
pictures  of  virtue  and  vice,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
pathetic  :  but  where  a  storv  is  purposely  contrived  to  illustrate  some 
moral  truth,  by  showing  that  disorderly  passions  naturally  lead  to 
external  misfortunes;  such  composition  may  be  denominated  moral.t 
Besides  makins^  a  deeper  impression  than  can  be  done  by  cool  rea- 
soning, a  moral  poem  does  not  fall  short  of  reasoning  in  affording 
conviction :  the  natural  connection  of  vice  with  misery,  und  of  virtue 
with  happiness,  may  be  illustrated  by  stating  a  fact  as  well  as  by 
urging  an  argument.     Let  us  assume,  for  example,  the  following 
moral  truths ;  that  discord  among  the  chiefs  renders  ineffectual  all 
common  measures;  and  that  the  consequences  of  a  slightly-founded 
quarrel,  fostered  by  pride  and  arrogance,  are  no  less  fatal  than  those 
of  the  grossest  injury  :  these  truths  may  be  inculcated,  by  the  quar- 
rel between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.    If  facts 
or  circumstances  be  wanting,  such  as  tend  to  rouse  the  turbulent  pas- 
sions, the VL must  be  invented;  but  no  accidental  nor  unaccountable 
event  ougni  to  be  admitted ;  for  the  necessary  or  probable  connection 
between  vice  and  misery  is  not  learned  from  any  events  but  what 
are  naturally  occasioned  by  the  characters  and  passions  of  the  per- 
sons represented,  acting  in  such  and  such  circumstances.     A  real 
event  or  which  we  see  not  the  cause,  may  afford  a  lesson,  upon  the 

•  Port-  chap.  26.  Mct.  6.  t  Lib.  7.  from  Kne  385  to  line  400. 

t  The  same  distinction  is  applicable  to  that  sort  of  fable  which  is  said  to  be  the 
invention  of  iEsop.  A  moral,  it  is  true,  is  by  all  critics  considered  as  essential  to 
such  a  fable.  Bat  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  led  blindl)r  by  authority ;  for 
of  the  numerous  collections  I  have  seen,  the  fables  that  clearly  inculcate  a  moral, 
make  a  very  small  part  In  many  fables,  indeed,  proper  pictures  of  virtue  and 
vice  are  exnibtted :  but  the  bulk  or  these  collections  convey  no  instruction,  nor 
affisrd  any  amusement  beyond  vhat  a  child  receives  in  rtading  an  ordinary  itory. 
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presamption  that  what  has  happened  may  again  happen :  but  this 
cannot  be  inferred  from  a  story  tnat  is  known  to  be  a  fiction. 

Many  are  the  good  effects  of  such  compositions.  A  pathetic  com« 
position,  whether  epic  or  dramatic,  tends  to  a  habit  of  rirtue.  by 
i;xciting  us  to  do  what  is  right,  and  restraining  us  from  what  is 
wrong.*  Its  frequent  pictures  of  human  woes,  produce,  besidf.s, 
two  effects  extremely  salutary:  they  improve  our  sympathy,  and 
fortify  us  to  bear  our  own  misfortunes.  A  moral  composition  oh\i* 
ously  produces  the  same  good  effects,  because  by  being  moml  it 
ceases  not  to  be  pathetic:  it  enjoys  beside  an  excellence  peculiar 
to  itself;  for  it  not  only  improves  the  heart  as  above  mentioned,  but 
inslnicts  the  head  by  the  moral  it  contains.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
entertainment  more  suited  to  a  rational  being,  than  a  work  thus  hap- 
pily illustrating  some  moral  truth:  where  a  number  of  persons  of 
different  characters  are  engaged  in  an  important  action,  some  retard* 
ing,  others  promoting,  the  great  catastrophe:  and  where  there  is 
dignity  of  style  as  well  as  of  matter.  A  work  of  that  kind  has  oar 
sympathy  at  command ;  and  can  put  in  motion  the  whole  train  of 
the  social  affections:  our  curiosity  in  some  scenes  is  excited,  in 
others  gratified  and  our  delight  is  consummated  at  the  close,  upon 
finding  from  the  characters  and  situations  exhibited  at  the  com- 
mencement, that  every  incident  down  to  the  final  catastrophe  is 
natural,  and  that  the  whole  in  conjunction  make  a  regular  chain  of 
causes  and  effects. 

Considering  that  an  epic  and  a  dramatic  poem  are  the  same  in 
substance,  and  have  the  same  aim  or  end,  one  will  readily  imagine, 
that  subjects  proper  for  the  one  must  be  equally  proper  for  the  other. 
But  considenng  their  difference  as  to  form,  there  will  be  found  rea- 
son to  correct  that  conjecture  at  least  in  some  degree.  Many  sub- 
jects may  indeed  be  treated  with  equal  advantage  in  either  form ;  but 
the  subjects  are  still  more  numerous  for  which  they  are  not  equally 
qualified ;  and  there  are  subjects  proper  for  the  one,  and  not  for  the 
other.  To  give  some  slight  notion  of  the  diflference,  as  there  is  no 
room  here  for  enlarging  upon  every  article,  I  observe,  that  dialogue 
is  better  qualified  for  expressing  sentiments,  and  narrative  for  dis- 
playing tocts.  ^  Heroism,  magnanimity,  undaunted  courage,  and 
other  elevated  virtues,  figure  best  in  action :  tender  passions,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  sympathetic  affections,  figure  best  in  sentllnenL  It 
clearly  follows,  that  tender  passions  are  more  peculiarly  the  province 
of  tragedy,  grand  and  heroic  actions  of  epic  poetry.f 

I  have  no  occasion  to  say  more  upon  the  epic,  considered  as 
peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  subjects.  But  as  dramatic  subjects  are 
more  complex,  I  must  take  a  narrower  view  of  them ;  which  1  do 
the  more  willingly,  in  order  to  clear  a  point  involTcd  in  great 
obscurity  by  critics. 

in  the  chapter  of  Emotions  and  Passions^  it  is  occasionally  shown, 

♦  See  Chap.  2.  Part  1.  Sect.  4. 

t  In  Rapine  tei,der  sentiments  prevail ;  in  Comeille,  grand  and  heroic  mannen. 
Uence  clearly  the  preference  of  the  former  before  the  latter,  as  dramatic  poeti. 
Uomejlle  would  ho  ve  figured  better  in  an  heroic  poem.  t  Port  4. 
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that  the  sahject  best  fitted  for  tragedy  is  where  a  man  has  himself 
been  the  cause  of  his  misfortune ;  not  so  as  to  be  deeply  guilty,  nor 
ahoffether  innocent :  the  misfortune  must  be  occasioned  by  a  fi(ult 
incident  to  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree  reniaL 
Such  misfortunes  call  forth  the  social  affections,  and  warmly  interest 
the  spectator.  An  accidental  misfortune,  if  not  extremely  singular, 
does  not  greatly  move  our  pity :  the  person  who  suflers,  being  inno- 
cent, is  freed  from  the  greatest  of  all  torments,  that  anguish  of  mind 
which  is  occasioned  by  remorse.  An  atrocious  criminal,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  brings  misfortunes  upon  himself,  excites  little  pily, 
for  a  diflerent  reason :  his  remorse,  it  is  true,  aggravates  his  distress, 
and  swells  the  first  emotions  of  pity;  but  these  are  immediately 
blunted  by  our  hatred  of  him  as  a  criminal.  Misfortunes  that  are 
not  innocent,  nor  highly  criminal,  partake  the  advantages  of  each 
extreme :  they  are  attended  with  remorse  to  embitter  the  distress, 
which  raises  our  pity  to  a  height;  and  the  slight  indignation  we 
have  at  a  venial  fault,  detracts  not  sensibly  from  our  pity.  The  hap- 
piest of  all  subjects  accordingly  for  raising  pity,  is  where  a  man  of 
integrity  fiills  into  a  great  misfortune  by  doing  an  action  that  is  inno- 
cent, but  which,  by  some  singular  means  is  conceired  by  him  to  be 
criminal :  his  remorse  aggravates  his  distress ;  and  our  compassion, 
unrestrained  by  indignation,  knows  no  bounds.  Pity  comes  thus  to 
be  the  ruline  passion  of  a  pathetic  tragedy;  and  by  proper  represen- 
tation, may  be  raised  to  a  height  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  thing  felt 
in  real  life.  A  moral  tragedy  takes  in  a  larger  field ;  as  it  not  only 
exercises  our  pity,  but  raises  another  passion,  which,  though  selfish, 
desenres  to  be  cherished  equally  with  the  social  affection.  The  pas- 
sion I  have  in  view  is  fear  or  terror ;  for  when  a  misfortune  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  some  wrong  bias  in  the  temper,  every  spec- 
tator who  is  conscious  of  such  a  bias  in  himself,  takes  the  alarm,  and 
dreads  his  falling  int%the  same  misfortune:  and  by  the  emotion  of 
fear  or  terror,  frequently  reiterated  in  a  variety  of  moral  tragedies, 
the  spectators  are  put  upon  their  guard  against  the  disorders  of  pas- 
sion. 

The  commentators  upon  Aristotle,  and  other  critics,  have  been 
much  puzzled  about  the  account  given  of  tragedy  by  that  author : 
**  That,  by  means  of  pity  and  terror,  it  refines  or  purifies  in  us  all 
sorts  of  passion."  But  no  one  who  has  a  clear  conception  of  the 
end  and  effects  of  a  good  tragedy,  can  have  any  difiSculty  about  Aris- 
totle's meaning :  our  pity  is  engaged  for  the  pjersons  represented ; 
And  our  terror  is  upon  our  own  account.  Pity  indeed  is  here  made 
to  stand  for  all  the  sympathetic  emotions,  because  of  these  it  is  the 
capital.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  sympathetic  emotions  are 
refined  or  improved  by  daily  exercise;  and  in  what  manner  our 
other  passions  are  refined  by  terror,  I  have  just  now  said.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  no  other  meaning  can  justly  be  given  to  the 
foregoing  doctrine  than  that  now  mentioned ;  and  that  it  was  really 
Aristotle's  meaning,  appears  from  his  13th  chapter,  where  he  delivers 
several  propositions  conformable  to  the  doctrine  as  here  explained 
Thescd.at  the  same  time,  I  tnke  the  liberty  to  mention ;  becauM^  M 
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fiir  as  authority  can  go.  they  confinn  the.  foregoing  rea&oninjg  about 
subjecta  proper  for  tragedy.  The  first  proposition  is,  that  it  being 
the  province  of  tragedy  to  excite  pity  and  terror,  an  innocent  persop 
falling  into  adversity  ought  never  to  be  the  subject.  This  propositioa 
is  a  necesaary  consequence  of  his  doctrine  as  explained :  a  subject  of 
that  nature  may  indeed  excite  pity  and  terror ;  but  in  the  former  in 
an  inferior  degree,  and  the  latter  no  degree  for  moral  instruction. 
The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  history  of  a  wicked  person  in  a 
change  from  misery  to  happiness,  ought  not  to  be  represented.  It 
excites  neither  terror  nor  compassion,  nor  is  agreeable  in  any  res- 
pect The  third  is,  that  the  misfortunes  of  a  wicked  person  ought 
not  to  be  represented.  Such  representation  may  be  agreeable  in 
some  measure  upon  a  principle  of  justice :  but  it  will  not  move  our 
pity ;  nor  any  degree  of  terror,  except  in  those  of  the  same  vicious 
disposition  with  the  person  represented.  The  last  proposition  is. 
that  the  only  character  fit  for  representation  lies  in  the  middle,  neither 
eminently  good  nor  eminently  bad ;  where  the  misfortune  is  not  ih« 
effect  of  deliberate  vice,  but  of  some  involuntary  fault,  as  our  author 
expresses  it*  The  only  objection  I  find  to  Aristotle's  account  of 
tragedy,  is,  that  he  connnes  it  within  too  narrow  bounds,  by  refus- 
ing admittance  to  the  pathetic  kind :  for  if  terror  be  essential  to  tra- 
g^y,  no  representation  deserves  that  name  but  the  moral  kind,  where 
the  misfortunes  exhibited  are  caused  by  a  wrong  balance  of  mind,  or 
some  disorder  in  the  internal  constitution :  such  misfortunes  always 
suggest  moral  instruction ;  and  by  such  misfortunes  only,  can  terror 
be  excited  for  our  improvement 

Thus  Aristotle's  four  propositions  above  mentioned  relate  solely 
^*  gedies  of  the  moral  kind.  Those  of  the  pathetic  kind,  are  noc 
ctftinoed  within  so  narrow  limits :  subjects  fitted  for  the  theatre,  are 
not  in  such  plenty  as  to  make  us  reject  innocent  misfortunes  which 
rouse  our  sympathy,  though  they  inculcate  no  |poraL  With  respect, 
indeed,  to  subjects  of  that  kind,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  con* 
elusion  ought  not  always  to  be  fortunate.  Where  a  person  of  inte- 
grity is  represented  as  suffering  to  the  end  under  misfortunes  purely 
accidental,  we  depart  discontented,  and  with  some  obscure  sense  of 
injustice :  for  seldom  is  man  so  submissive  to  Providence,  as  not  to 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  and  vexations  of  blind  chance;  he  will  be 
tempted  to  say,  this  ought  not  to  be.  Chance,  giving  an  impression 
of  anarchy  and  misrule,  produces  always  a  damp  upon  the  mind.  I 
give  for  an  exam])le  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shakspeare,  where  the 
fatal  catastrophe  is  occasioned  by  Friar  Laurence's  coming  to  the 
monument  a  minute  too  late:  we  are  vexed  at  the  unlucky  chance, 
and  go  away  dissatisfied.  Such  impressions,  which  ought  not  to  be 
cherished,  are  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  stories  of  that  kind 
from  the  theatre.  The  misfortunes  of  a  virtuous  person,  arising  from 
necessary  causes  or  from  a  chain  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  are 
considered  in  a  different  light    A  regular  chain  of  causes  and  effects 

♦If  any  one  can  be  amused  with  a  grave  discourse  which  promiseth  much  and 
pwnns  nothing,  I  refer  to  Brumoy  in  his  TVkairt  Grec,  Preliminary  diaeount 
aatheonipaof  Traeedy. 
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directed  bj  the  geoeral  laws  of  nature,  never  fails  to  suggest  the  hand 
oi  Proridence ;  to  which  we  sabmit  without  resentment,  being  con* 
scioas  that  submission  is  our  duty.*  For  that  reason,  we  are  not 
disgusted  with  the  distresses  of  Voltaire's  MarUmme,  though  redou- 
bled  on  her  till  her  death,  without  the  least  fault  or  failing  on  her 
part :  her  misfortunes  are  owing  to  a  cause  extremely  natural,  and 
not  ttofrequent,  the  jealousy  of  a  barbarous  husband.  The  fate  of 
Desdemona,  in  the  Moor  of  Venice,  afiecis  us  in  the  same  manner. 
We  are  not  so  ^easily  reconciled  to  the  fate  of  Cordelia  in  Kin^ 
Lear  :  the  causes  of  her  misfortune  are  by  no  means  so  erident,  as 
to  exclade  the  gloomy  notion  of  chance.  In  short,  a  perfect  charac- 
ter sttfiering  under  misfortunes,  is  qualitibJ  for  being  the  subject  of 
a  pathetic  tragedy,  provided  chance  be  excluded.  Nor  is  a  perfect 
character  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  moral  tragedy :  it  may  sue- 
cessfiilly  be  introduced  in  an  under  part,  if  the  chief  place  be  occupied 
by  an  imperfect  character,  from  which  a  moral  can  be  drawn.  This 
is  the  case  of  Desdemona  and  Mariamne  just  mentioned ;  and  it  is 
the  case  of  Moniroia  and  Belvidera,  in  Otway's  two  tragedies,  the 
Orphan,  and  Venice  Preserved, 

I  had  an  early  opportunity  to  unfold  a  curious  doctrine,  that  fuble 
operates  on  our  passions,  by  representing  its  events  as  passing  in  our 
n^fat,  and  by  deluding  us  into  a  conviction  of  reality. f  Hence,  in 
epic  and  dramatic  compositions,  every  circumstance  ought  to  be 
employed  that  may  promote  the  delusion ;  such  as  the  borrowing 
from  history  of  some  noted  event,  with  the  addition  of  circumstances 
that  may  answer  the  author's  purpose:  the  principal  facts  are  known 
to  be  true ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  extend  our  belief  to  every  circum- 
stance. But  in  choosing  a  subject  that  makes  a  figure  in  history, 
greater  precaution  is  necessary  than  where  the  whole  is  a  fiction. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  full  scope  for  invention :  the  author  is  under 
no  restraint  other  than  that  the  characters  and  incidents  be  just 
copies  of  nature.  But  where  the  story  is  founded  on  truth,  no  cir- 
cumstances must  be  added,  but  such  as  connect  naturally  with  what 
are  known  to  be  true;  history  may  be  supplied,  but  must  not  be  con- 
tradicted :  farther,  the  subject  chosen  must  be  distant  in  time,  or  at 
least  in  place;  for  the  familiarity  of  recent  persons  and  events  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Familiarity  ought  more  especially  to  be  avoided  in 
an  epic  poem,  the  peculiar  character  of  which  is  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion :  modern  manners  make  no  figure  in  such  a  poem.l 

After  Voltaire,  no  writer,  it  is  probable,  will  think  of  rearing  an 
epic  poem  upon  a  recent  event  in  the  history  of  his  own  country.  ^ 
But  an  event  of  that  kind  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unqualified  for* 
tragedy :  it  was  admitted  in  Greece;  and  Shakspeare  has  employed 

«  See  EsaavB  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  edit.  3.  p.  2D1. 
-t  Chap.  3.  Part  1.  Sect.  7. 

I I  would  not  from  thia  obeerrotion  be  thought  to  undenra^ae  niodem  manners. 
The  roughness  and  impetuosity  of  ancient  manners,  may  be  better  fitted  for  an 
mc  poem,  without  being  better  fitted  for  society. '  But  without  repaid  to  that 
ciieumstance,  it  is  the  familiarity  of  modern  manners  that  unqualifies  them  for  a 
lofty  BubjeeL  The  dignity  of  our  present  mannen,  ifilf  l^e  iMttsr  understood  in 
fialuie  ages,  when  they  are  no  longer  fi^i^Uiar. 
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it  successfally  in  sereral  of  his  pieces.  One  advantage  it  possesses 
above  fiction,  that  of  more  readily  engaging  our  belief  which  tends 
above  any  other  circumstance  to  raise  our  sympathy.  The  scene 
of  comedy  is  generally  laid  at  home ;  familiarity  is  no  objection ; 
and  we  are  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  ridicule  of  our  own  man- 
ners. 

After  a  proper  subject  is  chosen,  the  dividing  of  it  into  parts 
requires  some  art.  The  conclusion  of  a  book  in  an  epic  poem, 
or  of  an  act  in  a  play,  cannot  be  altogether  arbitrary ;  nor  be 
intended  for  so  slight  a  purpose  as  to  make  the  parts  of  equal  length. 
The  supposed  pause  at  the  end  of  every  book,  and  the  reel  pause  at 
the  end  of  every  act,  ought  always  to  coincide  with  some  pause  in 
the  action.  In  this  respect,  a  dramatic  or  epic  poem  ought  to 
resemble  a  sentence  or  period  in  language,  divided  into  members 
that  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  proper  pauses ;  or  it  ought 
to  resemble  a  piece  of  music,  having  a  full  close  at  the  end,  preceded 
by  imperfect  closes  that  contribute  to  the  melody.  Ever^  act  in  a 
dramatic  poem  ought,  therefore,  to  close  with  some  incident  that 
makes  a  pause  in  the  action  ;  for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  pretext 
for  interrupting  the  representation :  it  would  be  absurd  to  break  off 
in  the  very  heat  of  action  ;  against  which  every  one  would  exclaim : 
the  absurdity  still  remains  where  the  action  relents,  if  it  be  not 
actually  suspended  for  some  time.  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  an 
epic  poem :  though  in  it  a  deviation  from  the  rule  is  less  remarka- 
ble, because  it  is  in  the  reader's  power  to  hide  the  absurdity,  by 
proceeding  instantly  to  another  book.  The  first  book  of  Paradise 
Last  6nds  without  any  close,  perfect  or  imperfect :  it  breaks  ofl* 
abruptly,  where  Satan,  seated  on  his  throne,  is  prepared  to  harangue 
the  convocated  host  of  the  fallen  angels ;  and  the  second  book 
begins  with  the  speech.  Milton  seems  to  have  copied  the  jEneid, 
of  which  the  two  first  books  are  divided  much  in  the  same  manner. 
Neither  is  there  any  proper  pause  at  the  end  of  the  fiflh  book  of  the 
JEaeid,  There  is  no  proper  pause  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 
of  Paradise  Lost,  nor  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh.  In  the  Iliad,  little 
attention  is  given  to  this  rule. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  shall  be  closed  with  a  general  rule-* 
that  action  being  the  fundamental  part  of  every  composition  whether 
epic  or  dramatic,  the  sentiments  and  tone  of  language  ought  to  b* 
subservient  to  the  action,  so  as  to  appear  natural,  and  proper  for  the 
occasion.  The  application  of  this  rule  to  our  modern  plays,  would 
reduce  the  bulk  of  them  to  a  skeleton.* 

^  "  En  gfiniral,  i1  y  a  beaucoup  de  discours  et  ppu  d'action  stir  la  sc^ne  Fran- 
^oise.  ^  GLiielqu'un  diaoit  en  sortant  d'une  piice  de  Denis  le  Tiran,  Je  n'ai  rien  vu, 
mais  j*ai  entendu  force  paroles.  Voila  ce  qu'on  peut  dire  en  sorunt  des  pi^t 
Franfoises.  Racine  et  ComeiUe,  avec  tout  leur  ^6nie,  ne  sont  eux^mdmes  que 
des  parleurs ;  et  leur  succesaeur  est  le  premier  qui,  a  rimitation  des  Anglois,  ait 
os6  mettre  quelquefois  la  scdne  en  representation.  CommuD6ment  lout  ae  passe 
en  beaux  dialogues  bien  agencis,  bien  ronflans,  ou  Ton  Toit  d'abord  que  le  pre- 
inier  soin  de  cbaque  interlocuteur  est  toujours  celui  de  briller.  Presqtie  tout 
a'inonce  en  maximes  ^n^rales.  duelque  agit^s  qu'ils  puissent  Atre,  da  songent 
toigours  plus  au  public  qu'i  cux  mAmes ;  une  sentence  leur  coute  moina  qu*un 
■snumeni;  l^s  pieces  de  Racine  et  d«  Moli^re  exeept^es,  le>e  e^  piwaqna  aitssi 
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AAer  carrying  on  together  epic  and  dramatic  composition,  I 
shall  mention  circumstances  peculiar  to  each :  beginning  with  the 
epic  kind.  In  a  theatrical  entertainment,  which  emoloys  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  it  would  be  a  gross  absurdity,  to  introduce  upon  the 
stage  superior  beings  in  a  visible  shape.  There  is  noplace  for  sach 
objectiP"  in  an  epic  poem ;  and  Boileau,*  with  many  other  critics, 
declares  strongly  for  that  sort  of  machinery  in  an  epic  poem.  But 
waving  authority,  which  is  apt  to  impose  upon  the  judgment,  let  us 
draw  what  light  we  can  from  reason.  I  begin  with  a  preliminary 
remark — that  this  matter  is  but  indistinctly  handled  by  critics :  the 
poetical  privilege  of  animating  insensible  objects  for  enlivening  a 
description,  is  very  differeit  from  what  is  termed  machine '^y,  where 
deities,  angels,  devils,  o^  her  supernatural  powers,  are  introduced 
as  real  personages,  mixing  m  the  action,  and  contributing  to  the 
catastrophe :  and  yet  these  are  constantly  jumbled  together  in  the 
reasoning.  The  former  is  founded  on  a  natural  principle  ;t  but  can 
the  latter  claim  the  same  authority  ?  far  from  it ;  nothing  is  more 
unnatural.  Its  effects,  at  the  same  time,  are  deplorable.  First,  it 
gives  an  air  of  fiction  to  the  whole ;  and  prevents  that  impression 
of  reality,  which  is  requisite  to  interest  our  afTections,  and  to  move 
our  passions.^  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  explode  machinery, 
whatever  entertainment  it  may  afford  to  readers  of  a  fantastic  taste 
or  irregular  imagination.  And,  next,  were  it  possible,  by  disguising 
the  fiction,  to  delude  us  into  a  notion  of  reality,  which  I  think  can 
hardly  be;  an  insuperable  objection  would  still  remain,  that  the 
aim  or  end  of  an  epic  poem  can  never  be  attained  in  any  perfection, 
where  machinery  is  introduced;  for  an  evident  reason,  that  virtuous 
emotions  cannot  be  raised  successAally,  but  by  the  actions  of  those 
who  are  endued  with  passions  and  affections  like  our  own  •  that  is, 
by  human  actions:  and  as  for  moral  instruction,  it  is  clear,  that 
none  can  be  drawn  from  beings  who  act  not  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples with  us.  A  &ble  in  .^^op's  manner  is  no  objection  to  this 
reasoning:  his  lions,  bulls,  and  goats,  are  truly  men  in  disguise: 
they  act  and  feel  in  every  respect  as  human  beings ;  and  the  moral 
we'draw  is  founded  on  that  supposition.  Homer,  it  is  true,  intro- 
duces the  gods  into  his  fable :  but  the  religion  of  his  country  autho- 
rised that  liberty ;  it  being  an  article  in  the  Grecian  creed,  that  the 
fifods  oAen  interpose  visibly  and  bodily  in  human  affairs.  I  must, 
nowever,  observe,  that  Homer's  deities  do  no  honor  to  his  poems : 

acrupuleusement  banni  de  la  Kdne  Francoise  aue  des  6crit8  de  Port  Royal ;  et  \m 
passions  humaines,  aussi  modestes  que  Vhuinilit^  Chr^iiennc,  n'y  parlent  jainai« 
que  par  on.  II  y  a  encore  une  certaine  digiiitA  maniSr^e  dans  le  gesie  el  dtins  la 
propos,  qui  ne  prnnet  jamais  a  la  passion  dc  parler  exactement  son  lanorwagc,  tu 
a  Tauteur  de  rerdtir  son  personage,  ctde  sc  transporter  au  lieu  dc  la  seine ;  mais  W 
ticnt  toujours  enchain*  sur  Ic  thsklre,  et  sous  les  yeux  des  spcctaieurs.  Aussi  let 
situations  les  plus  vivcs  Vie  lui  font-elles  jamais  oublier  un  bel  arrangement  de 
plirases,  ni  des  attitudes  616ganlcs;  et  si  le  d^sespoir  lui  plonge  un  poi^nard  dans 
M.  ccBui ,  non  content  d'obsenrer  lo  d£cenee  en  tomoant  comme  Polixdne,  \\  ne  tomb^ 

Soint;  la  d6cence  le  maintient  debout  apres  sa  mort,  et  tous  ceux  qui  viennrni 
"cxpircr  s'en  retournent  Tinstant  d'aprfcs  far  leurs  jambes."  Rousseau. 

*  Third  Part  of  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

t  Chap.  20.  Sect.  1.  t  See  Chap.  9.  Fait  L  8«et  7. 
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fictions  that  transgresa  the  bounds  of  naturs,  seldom  hare  a  good 
efiect;  they  may  inflame  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  but  will 
not  be  relished  by  any  person  of  correct  taste.  They  may  be  of 
some  use  to  the  lower  rank  of  writers  ;  but  an  author  of  genius  has 
much  finer  materials  of  Nature's  production,  for  elevating  his 
subjiH:t,  and  lAaking  u  Interesimg. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  Boileau,  declaring  for  the 
Heathen  deities  as  above,  intended  them  only  for  embellishing  the 
diction:  but  unluckily  he  banishes  angels  and  devils,  who  un- 
doubtedly make  a  figure  in  poetic  language,  equal  to  the  Heathen 
deities.  Boileau,  therefore,  by  pleading  for  the  latter  in  opposition 
to  the  former,  certainly  meant,  if  he  had  any  distinct  meaning,  that 
the  Heathen  deities  may  be  introduced  as  actors.  And,  in  fact, 
he  himself  is  guilty  of  that  glaring  absurdity,  where  it  is  not  so 
pardonable  as  in  an  epic  poem.  In  his  ode  upon  the  taking  of 
Namur  he  demands  with  a  most  serious  countenance,  whether  the 
walls  were  built  by  Apollo  or  Neptune?  and  in  relating  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine,  anno  1672,  be  describes  the  god  of  that  river  as 
fighting  with  all  his  might  to  oppose  the  French  monarch  ;  which 
is  confounding  fiction  with  reality  at  a  strange  rate.  The  French 
writers  in  general  run  into  this  error:  wonderful  the  efiect  of 
custom,  to  hide  from  them  how  ridiculous  such  fictions  are  I 

That  this  is  a  capital  error  in  the  GierusaUmme  Liberata,  Tasso's 
greatest  admirers  must  acknowledge :  a  situation  can  never  be  iniri- 
cate,  nor  the  reader  ever  in  pain  about  the  catastrophe,  as  long  as 
there  is  an  angel,  devil,  or  magician,  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Vol- 
taire, in  his  essay  upon  epic  poetry,  talking  of  the  PharsaJia,  ob- 
serves judiciously,  "  That  the  proximity  of  time,  the  notoriety  of 
events,  the  character  of  the  age,  enlightened  and  political,  joined 
with  the  solidity  of  Lucan's  subjects,  deprived  him  of  poetical  fic- 
tion.*' Is  it  not  amazing,  that  a  critic  who  reasons  so  justly  with 
respect  to  others,  can  be  so  blind  with  respect  to  himself?  Voltaiie, 
not  satisfied  to  enrich  his  language  with  images  drawn  from  invisi- 
ble and  superior  beings,  introduces  them  into  the  action  :  in  the  sixth 
canto  of  the  Henriade,  St.  Louis  appears  in  person,  and  terrifies  the 
soldiers ;  in  the  seventh  canto,  St.  Louis  sends  the  god  of  Sleep  to 
Henry ;  and,  in  the  tenth,  the  demons  of  Discord,  Fanaticism,  War. 
&rC.  assist  Aumale  in  a  single  combat  with  Turenne,  and  are  driven 
away  by  a  good  angel  brandishing  the  sword  of  God.  To  blend 
such  fictitious  personages  in  the  same  action  with  mortals,  makes  a 
bad  figure  at  any  rate;  and  is  intolerable  in  a  history  so  recent  as 
that  of  Henry  iV.     But  perfection  is  not  the  lot  of  man.* 

*  When  I  commenced  author,  my  aim  wai  to  amuse,  and  perhaps  to  instruct, 
but  never  to  give  pain.     I  accord ing^Iy  aToided  every  living  author,  till  the  H«>o- 


infoimed,  stirred  up  some  resentment  lam  afflicted  at  this  information;  for 
what  title  have  I  to  wound  the  mind  more  than  the  body  1  It  would  beside  show 
ingratitude  to  a  celebrated  writer,  who  is  highly  entertaining,  and  who  has  bestowed 
on  me  many  a  delicious  morsel.  My  only  excuse  for  giving  otTence  is,  that  it  was 
■nriesigned ;  for  to  plead  that  the  censura  is  just,  is  no  excuse.     As  the  ofieoM 
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I  have  tfied  serious  reasomags upon  this  subject;  bat  ridicule,  I 
suppose,  will  be  found  a  more  successful  weapon,  which  Addison 
has  applied  in  an  elegant  manner:  '*  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general 
peace  is,  in  all  appearance,  drawing  near;  being  informed  that  there 
are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  to  show  their  talents  on 
so  happy  an  occasion,  and  being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to 
prevent  that  effusion  of  nonsense,  which  we  bare  good  cause  to 
apprehend;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require  every  person  who  shall 
write  OD  this  subject,  to  remember  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to 
sacrifice  his  catechism  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of 
him,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  his  own  poem,  without  depending 
upon  Phoebus  for  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  of 
the  muses  by  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the  sending  of 
Mercury  with  any  particular  message  or  dispatch  relating  to  the 
peace ;  and  shall  by  no  means  sufier  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the 
shape  of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this  great  work.  I  do 
farther  declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  destinies  to  have  had  an 
hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have  been  slain  in 
the  late  war ;  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths  may  be  well 
accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system  of  powder  and  ball.  I  do 
therefore  strictly  forbid  the  fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear,  that  Neptune  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands  in  several  poems  which  we  may 
now  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  also  prohibit  his  appearance, 
unless  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very  short  allusion ; 
and  that  even  here  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  enter,  but  with  great 
cuution  and  circumspection.  I  desire  that  the  same  rule  may  be  ex- 
tended to  his  whole  traternity  of  Heathen  gods ;  it  being  my  design, 
to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  fiames  in  which  Jupiter  thunders,  or 
exercises  any  other  act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
In  short,  I  expect  that  no  Pagan  agent  shall  be  introducc^d,  or  any 
fact  related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience. 
Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the  female  poets  in  this  nation,  who 
shall  still  be  leA  in  full  possession  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  in 
ihe  same  manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  written."* 

The  marvellous  is  indeed  so  much  promoted  by  machinery,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  Embraced  by  the  plurality  of  writers,  and 
perhaps  of  readers.  If  indulged  at  all,  it  is  generally  indulged  to 
^•xpess.  Homer  introduces  his  deities  with  no  greater  ceremony 
than  though  they  were  mortals:  and  Virgil  has  still  less  modera- 
tion: a  pilot  spent  with  watching  cannot  fall  asleep,  and  drop  into 
the  sea  oy  natural  means :  one  bed  cannot  receive  the  two  lovers, 
JEne&a  and  Dido,  without  the  immediate  interposition  of  superior 
powers.  The  ridiculous  in  such  fictions,  must  appear  even  through 
the  thickest  vail  of  gravity  and  solemnity. 

was  poblic,  I  take  thit  opportunity  to  make  the  apology  equally  lo.   I  hcpe  it  will 
be  aatUfactory :  perhaps  oot. — 1  owe  it  however  to  my  own  eoaraoUr. 
•  Spectiuor,  No.  5isi 
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An^elb  and  devils  serve  equally  with  heathen  deities  aa  mate- 
rials for  figurative  language;  perhaps  better  among  Christians,  be- 
cause we  believe  in  them,  and  not  in  heathen  deities.     But  every 
one  is  sensible,  as  well  as  Boileau,  that  the  invisible  powers  in  our 
creed  make  a  much  worse  figure  as  actors  in  a  modern  poem,  than 
the  invisible  powers  in  the  heathen  creed  did  in  ancient  poems;  for 
the  cause  of  which  we  have  not  fiir  to  seek.     The  heatnen  deities, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  votaries,  were  beings  elevated  one  step  only 
above  mankind,  subject  to  the  same  passions,  and  directed  by  the 
same  motives ;  therefore  not  altogether  improper  to  mix  with  men 
in  an  important  action.     In  our  creed,  superior  beings  are  placed  at 
such  a  mighty  distance  from  us,  and  are  of  a  nature  so  dififerent, 
that  with  no  propriety  can  we  appear  with  them  upon  the  same  stage: 
man,  a  creature  much  inferior,  loses  all  dignity  in  the  comparison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  historical  poem  admits  the  embel* 
f  ishment  of  allegory,  as  well  as  of  metaphor,  simile,  or  other  figure. 
Moral  truth,  in  particular,  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  allegorical 
manner :  it  amuses  the  fancy  ta  find  abstract  terms,  by  a  sort  oi 
magic,  metamorphosed  into  active  beings ;  and  it  is  highly  pleasing 
to  discover  a  general  proposition  in  a  pictured  event  But  allego- 
rical beings  should  be  confined  within  their  own  sphere,  and  never 
be  admitted  to  mix  in  the  principal  action,  nor  to  co-operate  in  retard- 
ing or  advancing  the  catastrophe.  This  would  have  a  still  worse 
eflect  than  invisible  powers ;  and  I  am  ready  to  assign  the  reason. 
The  impression  of  real  existence,  essential  to  an  epic  poem,  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  figurative  existence  which  is  essential  to  an  alle- 
gory ;*  and  therefore  no  means  can  more  effectually  prevent  the  im- 
pression of  reality,  than  to  introduce  allegorical  beings  co-operaiing 
with  those  whom  we  conceive  to  be  really  existing.  The  lore- 
episode,  in  the  Henriadt,\  insufferable  by  the  discordant  mixture  of 
allcffory  with  real  life,  is  copied  from  that  of  Rinaldo  and  Arroida, 
in  the  Gierusalemme  Liberata,  which  has  no  merit  to  entitle  it  to  be 
copied.  An  allegorical  object,  such  as  Fame  in  the  jSneid,  and  the 
Temple  of  Love  in  the  Henriade,  may  find  place  in  a  description: 
But  to  introduce  Discord  as  a  real  personage;  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  Love,  as  another  real  personage,  to  enervate  the  courage  of 
the  hero,  is  making  these  figurative  beings  act  beyond  their  sphere, 
and  creating  a  strange  jumble  of  truth  and  fiction.  The  allegory  of 
Sin  and  Death  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  is,  I  presume,  not  generallv 
relished,  though  it  is  not  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  what  1 
have  been  condemning:  in  a  work  comprehending  the  achievement* 
of  superior  beings,  there  is  more  room  for  £sincy  than  where  it  is  con- 
fined to  human  actions. 

What  is  the  true  notion  of  an  episode  ?  or  how  is  it  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  principal  action?  Every  incident  that  promotes 
or  retards  the  catastrophe,  must  be  part  of  the  principal  action.  This 
clears  the  nature  of  an  epi.sode ;  which  may  be  defined,  •*  An  imu- 
dent  connected  with  the  principal  action,  but  contributing  neither  to 
advance  nor  to  retard  it."  The  descent  of  JBuean  into  hell  does  not 
«  See  ChAp.  90.  Sect.  6.  t  Canto  9. 
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advance  nor  retard  the  catastrophe,  and  therefore  is  an  episode 
The  stonr  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  producing^  an  alteration  in  the 
affairs  of  the  contending  parties,  is  a  part  of  the  ]>rincipal  action. 
The  family  scene  in  the  sixth  hook  of  the  Iliad  is  of  the  same 
nature ;  for  hj  Hector's  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle  to  visit  his 
wife,  the  Grecians  had  opportunity  to  breathe,  and  even  to  turn  upon 
the  Trojans.  The  unavoidable  effect  of  an  episode,  according  to 
this  definition,  must  be,  to  break  the  unity  of  action ;  and,  therefore, 
it  ought  never  to  be  indulged,  unless  to  unbend  the  mind  after  the 
Catigue  of  a  long  narration.  An  episode,  when  such  is  its  purpose, 
requires  the  following  conditions :  it  ought  to  be  well  connected  with 
the  principal  action:  it  ought  to  be  lively  and  interesting:  it  ought 
to  be  short :  and  a  time  ought  to  be  chosen  when  the  principal  action 
relents.* 

In  the  following  beautiful  episode,  which  closes  the  second  book 
of  Fingal,  all  these  conditions  are  united : 

Comal  was  the  son  of  Albion ;  the  chief  of  a  hundred  hills.  His  deer  drank  of 
a  thousand  streams ;  and  a  thousand  rocks  ivplied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His 
face  was  the  mildness  of  youth ;  but  his  hana  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his 
love,  and  iair  was  she !  tne  daughter  of  miehty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a 
sun-beam  among  women,  and  )£r  hair  was  Uke  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Her  soul 
was  fixed  on  Comal,  and  she  was  his  companion  in  the  chase.    Often  met  their 

See  of  love,  and  happy  were  their  words  m  secret.    But  Gk>nrtal  loved  the  maid, 
s  chief  of  gloomy  Ardven.    He  watched  her  lone  steps  on  the  heath,  the  Ibe  of 
unhappy  Comal. 

One  day  tired  of  the  chase,  when  the  mist  had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal 
and  the  daughter  of  Conlocb  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan.  It  was  the  wonted  haunt 
of  Comal.  Its  sides  were  hung  with  his  arms ;  a  hundred  shields  of  thonn  were 
there,  a  hundred  helms  of  sounding  steel.  Rest  here,  said,  he,  my  love  (ialTina, 
thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan :  a  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brow ;  I  go,  but  soon 
will  return.  I  fear,  said  she,  daik  Gormal  my  foe:  I  will  rest  here;  but  soon 
return,  my  love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of  Conloch,  to  try  his  love,  clothed 
her  white  side  with  his  armor,  and  strode  nrom  the  cave  of  Ronan.  Thinking  her 
his  foe,  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  color  changed.  He  drew  the  bow :  the  arrow 
flew :  (}alvina  fell  in  blood.  He  ran  to  the  cave  with  hasty  steps,  and  called  the 
daughter  of  Conloch.    Where  art  thou,  my  lovel  but  no  answer.  He 

marked,  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beating  against  the  mortal  arrow.    O  Con- 
loch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  I  he  sunk  upon  her  breasL 

The  hunters  found  the  hapless  nair.  Many  and  silent  were  his  steps  round  the 
dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came :  he  fought,  and  the  stran- 
gers fell:  he  searched  for  death  over  the  field;  but  who  could  lull  the  mighiv 
Comal  ?  Throwing  away  his  shield,  an  arrow  found  his  manly  breast.  He 
sleepft  with  his  Galvina :  their  green  tombs  are  seen  by  the  manner,  when  he 
bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

N«!xt,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  dramatic  poem.  And  the  first  I 
shall  mention  is  a  double  plot;  one  of  which  must  resemble  an  epi- 
sode in  an  epic  poem ;  for  it  would  distract  the  spectator,  instead  of 
entertaining  him,  if  he  were  forced  to  attend,  at  the  same  time,  to 
two  capital  plots  equally  interesting.  And  even  supposing  it  an 
under-plot  like  an  episoae,  it  seldom  has  a  good  effect  in  tragedy,  of 
which  simplicity  is  a  chief  property;  for  an  interesting  subject 

*  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  is  properly  introduced  at  a  time 
when  the  action^rslents,  and  the  reader  can  bear  an  interruption.     But  the  author 
of  Telemachus  describes  the  shield  of  that  young  hero  in  the  heat  of  battle :  a  very 
miproper  time  for  an  interruption. 
36» 
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that  engages  our  afiectioDS,  occupies  our  whole  attention,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  any  separate  concern.*  Variety  is  more  tolerable  iu 
comedy,  which  pretends  only  to  amuse,  without  totally  occupying  the 
mind.  But  even  there,  to  make  a  double  plot  agreeable,  is  no  slight 
effort  of  art :  the  under-plot  ought  not  to  vary  greatly  in  its  tone 
from  the  principal ;  for  discordant  emotions  are  unpleasant  whea 
jumbled  tofl:ether ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  insuperable  objection  to 
tiagi-comedy.  Upon  that  account,  the  Provoked  Husband  deaervea 
censure :  all  the  scenes  that  bring  the  family  of  the  Wrongheads 
into  action,  being  ludicrous  and  farcical,  are  in  a  very  different  tone 
from  the  principal  scenes,  displaying  severe  and  bitter  expostulations 
between  Lord  Townley  and  nis  lady.  The  same  objection  touches 
not  the  double  plot  of  the  Careless  Husband;  the  different  subjects 
being  sweetly  connected,  and  having  only  so  much  variety  as  to 
resemble  shades  of  colors  harmoniously  mixed.  But  this  is  not  alL 
The  under-plot  ought  to  be  connected  with  that  which  is  princi- 
pal, so  much  at  least  as  to  employ  the  same  persons :  the  under-plol 
ought  to  occupy  the  intervals  or  pauses  of  the  principal  action ;  and 
both  ought  to  be  concluded  togetner.  This  is  the  case  of  the  Mertf 
Wives  of  Windsor. 

Violent  action  ought  never  to  be  represented  on  the  stage.  While 
the  dialogue  goes  on,  a  thousand  particulars  concur  to  delude  us 
into  an  impression  of  reality ;  genuine  sentiments,  passionate  Ian- 
gua^e,  and  persuasive  gesture:  the  spectator  once  engaged,  is 
wilhng  to  be  deceived,  loses  sight  of  himself^  and  without  acru- 

Ele  enjoys  the  spectacle  as  a  reality.  From  this  absent  state 
e  is  roused  by  violent  action:  he  awakes  as  from  a  pleasing 
dream,  and  gathering  his  senses  about  him,  finds  all  to  be  a  fic- 
tion. Horace  delivers  the  same  rule,  and  founds  it  upon  the 
same  reason : 

Ne  piieroa  coram  populo  Medea  tracidet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  coquat  ezta  nefarius  Atreus ; 
Aut  in  avem  Frogne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  an^em: 
Cluodcumque  ostendiB  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odu 

•  Racine,  in  his  preface  to  the  tragedy  of  Berenice^  is  sensible  that  aimplidty  is 
a  great  beauty  in  tragedy,  but  mistakes  the  cause.  **  Nothing,**  sajrt  be,  "but 
verisimilitude  plea«es  in  tragedy:  but  where  is  the  verisimilitudp,  that  within  tha 
eompass  of  a  dav,  events  should  be  crowded  which  commonly  are  extended 
through  months  1 "  This  is  mistaking  the  accuracy  of  imitation  for  the  pndbabi- 
lity  or  improbability  of  future  events.  I  explain  myself  The  verisimilitode 
required  in  tragedy  is,  that  the  actions  correspond  to  the  manners,  and  themanncrt 
to  nature.  When  this  resemblance  is  preserved,  the  imitation  is  just,  hecaose  it  ia 
a  true  copy  of  nature.  But  I  deny  that  the  verisimilitude  of  future  events,  mean> 
iof  the  probability  of  future  events,  is  any  rule  in  tragedy.  A  number  olf  ejura- 
ordinary  events,  are,  it  is  true,  seldom  crowded  within  the  compass  of  a  day :  but 
what  seldom  happens  may  happen ;  and  when  such  events  fan  out,  they  appear 
no  leas  natural  than  the  most  ordinary  accidents.  To  make  vertsimilitiide  in  tlw 
sense  of  nrobability,  a  jgoverning  rule  in  tragedy,  would  annihilate  that  sort  of 
writing  altogether ;  for  it  would  exclude  all  extraordinaqr  events,  in  which  the 
life  of  tragedy  consists.  It  is  very  improbable  or  unlikely,  pitchiuj^  upon  any  man 
at  random,  that  he  will  sacrifice  his  life  and  fortune  tor  his  mistress  or  6r  his 
country :  yet  when  that  event  happens^  supposing  it  conformable  to  the  charaettT| 
^®  J^Snize  the  verisimilitude  as  to  nature,  whatever  want  of  verisimilitude  or  ol 
probability  there  was  a  priori  that  such  wouU  be  the  event 
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Nor  lei  Med«a't  huid  detinj 
Before  the  ^apin^  crowd  her  boy- 
Nor  wicked  Atreus  full  in  view 
A  dish  of  human  entrails  stew. 
Or  Cadmus  turn  by  cban^  abturd 
A  snake,  or  Progne  be  a  bird. 
When  thus  your  scenes  you  represent, 
Disgust  forbids  me  to  assent. 

The  French  critfcs  join  with  Horace  in  excluding  Uood  from  the 
Btage ;  but  overlooking  the  most  substantial  objection,  they  urge  only 
that  it  is  barbarous,  and  shocking  to  a  polite  audience.  The  Greeks 
had  no  notion  of  such  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy:  witness  the 
murder  of  Clyteronestra  by  her  son  Orestes,  passing  behind  the 
scene  as  represented  by  Sophocles :  her  voice  is  heard  calling  out  for 
mercy,  bitter  expostulations  on  his  part,  loud  shrieks  upon  her  being 
stabbed,  and  then  a  deep  silence.  I  appeal  to  everjr  nerson  of  feel- 
ing, whether  this  scene  be  not  more  horrible  than  if  the  deed  had 
been  committed  in  sight  of  the  spectators  upon  a  sudden  gust  of  pas- 
sion. If  Comeille,  in  representing  the  affair  between  Uoratius  and 
his  sister,  upon  which  murder  ensues  behind  the  scene,  had  no  other 
view  but  to  remove  from  the  spectators  a  shocking  action,  he  was 
guihy  of  a  capital  mistake :  for  murder  in  cold  blood,  which  in  some 
measure  was  the  case  as  represented,  is  more  shocking  to  a  polite 
ludience,  even  where  the  conclusive  stab  is  not  seen,  than  the  same 
tct  performed  in  their  presence  by  violent  and  unpremeditated  pas- 
sion, as  suddenly  repented  of  as  committed.  I  heartily  agree  with 
Addison,*  that  no  part  of  this  incident  ought  to  have  been  repre* 
eented,  but  reserved  for  a  narilitive,  with  every  alleviating  circum- 
stance in  favor  of  the  hero. 

A  few  words  upon  the  dialogue ;  which  ought  to  be  so  conducted 
as  to  be  a  true  representation  of  nature.  I  talk  not  here  of  the  sen- 
timents, nor  of  the  language;  for  these  come  under  different  heads: 
I  talk  of  what  properly  belongs  to  dialogue-writing;  where  every 
single  speech,  short  or  long,  ought  to  arise  from  what  is  said  by  the 
former  speaker,  and  furnish  matter  for  what  comes  aAer,  till  the  end 
of  the  scene.  In  this  view,  all  the  speeches,  from  first  to  last,  repre- 
sent so  many  links  of  one  continued  chain.  No  author,  ancient  or 
modern,  possesses  the  art  of  dialogue  equal  to  Shakspeare.  Dry- 
den,  in  that  particular,  may  justly  be  placed  as  his  opposite:  he  fre- 
quently introduces  three  or  four  persons  speaking  upon  the  same 
subject,  each  throwing  out  his  own  notions  separately,  without  regard- 
ing what  is  said  by  the  rest:  take  for  an  example  the  first  scene  of 
Aurenzebe,  Sometimes  he  makes  a  number  club  in  relating  an  event, 
not  to  a  stranger,  supposed  ignorant  of  it ;  but  to  one  another,  for  the 
sake  merely  of  speaking :  of  which  notable  sort  of  dialogue,  we 
have  a  specimen  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  part  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  tragedy,  scene  second,  the 
king.  Abenamar,  and  Zulema,  make  their  separate  observations,  like 
so  many  soliloquies,  upon  the  fluctuating  temper  of  the  mob.  A 
dialogue  so  uncouth,  puts  one  in  mind  of  two  shepherds  in  a  pastoral, 

•  Spectator,  No.  44. 
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•xcited  by  a  prize  to  pronounce  rersea  alternately,  each  in  praise  of 
Lia  own  mistress. 

This  manner  of  dialogue-writing,  beside  an  nnnatuial  air,  has 
another  bad  effect :  it  stays  the  course  of  the  action,  because  it  is  not 
productive  of  any  consequence.  In  Congreve's  comedies,  the  action 
IS  often  suspended  to  make  way  for  a  play  of  wiL  But  of  this  more 
particularly  in  the  chapter  immediately  following. 

No  fault  is  more  common  among  writers,  than  to  prolong  a  speech 
aAer  the  impatience  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  address^  ought  to 
prompt  him  or  her  to  break  in.  Consider  only  how  the  impatient 
actor  is  to  behave  in  the  mean  time.  To  express  his  impatience  in 
violent  action  without  interrupting,  would  be  unnatural ;  and  yet  to 
dissemble  his  impatience,  by  appearing  cool  where  he  ought  to  be 
highly  inflamed,  would  be  no  less  so. 

Rhyme  being  unnatural  and  disrustful  in  dialogue,  is  happily 
banished  from  our  theatre :  the  onty  wonder  is  that  it  ever  found 
admittance,  especially  among  a  people  acpustomed  to  the  more  manly 
freedom  of  Snakspeare's  dialogue.  By  banishing  rhyme,  we  have 
gained  so  much,  as  never  once  to  dream  of  any  ferther  improvement 
And  yet,  however  suitable  blank  verse  may  be  to  elevated  characters 
and  warm  passions,  it  must  appear  improper  and  afiected  in  the 
mouths  of  the  lower  sort  Why  then  should  it  be  a  rule,  that  every 
Kene  in  tragedy  must  be  in  blank  verse?  Shakspeare,  with  great 
judgment,  luis  followed  a  diflerent  rule ;  which  is,  to  intermix  prose 
with  verse,  and  onl^  to  employ  the  latter  where  it  is  requfred  by  the 
importance  or  dignity  of  the  subject  Familiar  thoughts  and  ordinary 
&ct  ought  to  be  expressed  in  plain  language:  to  hear,  for  example,  a 
iootman  deliver  a  simple  message  in  blank  verse,  must  appear  ridicu* 
lous  to  every  one  who  is  not  biassed  by  custom.  In  short,  that  variety 
cf  characters  and  of  situations,  whicn  is  the  life  of  a  play,  requires 
not  only  a  suitable  variety  in  the  sentiments,  but  also  m  the  diction. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  THREE  UNITIES. 

An  entire  ■etum  ibnned,  when  the  incidents  an  connected  by  the  relation  of  caoM 
and  effeot^Unity  of  action,  a  beauty ;  but  a  plurality  of  unconnected  foblea,  a 
&ull — The  stating  of  facts  in  the  order  of  time  to  be  departed  from  for  the  sake 
of  higher  beauties — In  a  play  each  s^^ne  to  hasten  or  retard  the  catastrophe— 
All  the  facts  in  an  historical  fable^  to  have  a  natural  connection  by  a  relation  to 
the  grand  even^^The  mind  satisned  with  a  slighter  degree  of  unity  in  a  picture 
than  in  a  poem — The  unities  of  time  and  place  rieidly  adhered  to  on  the  ancient 
stage,  and  inculcated  by  modem  critic*— Unity  of  time  and  place  not  rrauired  in 
a  narrative  poem— The  necessary  limits  of  dnunatic  representation— The  refu- 
tation of  thu  obsenration — The  oriein  of  tragedy  in  Ghreece — The  improTo- 
ments  of  Thespis  and  ^schylus — The  first  scene  the  prologue— In  the  second 
scene  the  chorus  introduced  and  continued — The  course  pursued  by  Sophocles 
and  Euripides — The  adTantages  and  the  diuulvantages  of  the  ehorue— The  ad* 
▼antaces  of  the  chorus  supplied  in  English  by  the  proper  use  of  music — Defects 
of  the  Greek  drama  on  account  of  its  unity  of  place  and  of  time — The  place  of 
action  to  be  constantly  occupied — The  stage  to  be  constantly  occupied  during  the 
action— Every  person  introduced  upon  the  stage  to  be  eonnected  with  those  in  • 
possession  of  it. 

Ih  the  first  chapter,  is  explained  the  pleasure  we  have  in  a  chain 
of  connected  facts.  In  histories  of  the  world,  of  a  country,  of  a 
people,  this  pleasure  is  fiunt,  because  the  connections  are  slight  or 
obscure.  We  find  more  entertainment  in  biography;  because  the  inci- 
dents are  connected  by  their  relation  to  a  person  who  makes  a  figure, 
and  commands  our  attention.  But  the  greatest  entertainment  is  in 
the  history  of  a  single  event,  supposing  it  interesting ;  and  tl)e  rea- 
son is,  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  connected  by  the  strongest 
of  all  relations,  that  of  cause  and  effect :  a  number  of  &ct8  that  give 
birth  to  each  other  form  a  delightful  train;  and  we  have  great  mental 
enjoyment  in  our  progress  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

But  this  subject  merits  a  more  particular  discussion.  When  we 
consider  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  material  world,  inde- 
pendent of  purpose,  design,  or  thought,  we  find  a  number  of/incidents 
in  succession,  without  beginning,  middle,  or  end :  every  thing  that 
happens  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect ;  being  the  effect  of  what  goes 
before,  and  the  cause  of  what  follows :  one  incident  may  affect  us 
more,  another  less ;  but  all  of  them  are  links  in  the  universal  chain: 
the  mind,  in  viewing  these  incidents,  cannot  rest  or  settle  ultimately 
upon  any  one ;  but  is  carried  alonff  in  the  train  without  any  close. 

But  when  the  intellectual  world  is  taken  under  view,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  material,  the  scene  is  varied.  Man  acts  with  delibera- 
tion, will,  and  choice:  he  aims  at  some  end,  glory,  for  example,  or 
riches,  or  conquest,  the  procuring  of  happiness  to  individuals,  or  to 
his  country  in  general :  he  proposes  means,  and  lays  plans  to  attain 
the  end  purposed.  Here  are  a  number  of  fiicts  or  incidents  leading 
to  the  end  in  view,  the  whole  composing  one  chain  by  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  In  running  over  a  series  of  such  &cts  or  incidents, 
we  cannot  rest  upon  any  one ;  because  they  are  presented  to  us  as 
means  only,  leading  to  some  end :  but  we  rest  with  satisfaction  upon 
the  end  or  ultimate  event ;  because  there  the  purpose  or  aim  of  the 
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chief  person  or  persons  is  accomplished.  This  indicates  the  begin- 
ning, tne  middle,  and  the  end,  of  wnat  Aristotle  calls  an  entire  action.^ 
The  story  naturally  begins  with  describing  those  circumstances 
which  move  the  principal  person  to  form  a  plan,  in  order  to  compass 
some  desired  event :  the  proseeution  of  that  plan  and  the  obstruc- 
tions, carry  the  reader  into  the  heat  of  action :  the  middle  is  properly 
where  the  action  is  the  most  involved ;  and  the  end  is  wnere  tbe 
event  is  brought  about,  and  the  plan  accomplished. ' 

A  plan  thus  happily  accomplished  aAer  many  obstructions,  aflbrds 
wonderful  delight  to  the  reader ;  to  produce  which,  a  principle  men- 
tioned abovef  mainly  contributes,  the  same  that  disposes  the  mind  to 
complete  every  work  commenced,  and  in  general  to  carry  every 
things  to  a  conclusion. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  example  of  a  plan  crowned  with  success, 
because  it  afibrds  the  clearest  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end,  in  which  consists  unity  of  action ;  and  indeed  stricter 
unity  cannot  be  imagined  than  in  that  case.  'But  an  action  may 
have  unity,  or  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  without  so  intimate  a 
relation  of  parts ;  as  where  the  catastrophe  is  difierent  from  what  is 
intended  or  desired,  which  frequently  happens  in  our  best  tragedies. 
In  the  jEneH  the  hero,  after  many  obstructions,  makes  his  plan 
effectual.  The  Iliad  is  formed  upon  a  different  model :  it  begins 
with  the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon;  cfoes  on  to 
describe  the  several  effects  produced  by  that  cause;  and  ends  in  a 
reconciliation.  Here  is  unity  of  action,  no  douK  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end ;  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  JEneid,  which  will 
thus  appear.  The  mind  has  a  propensity  to  go  forward  in  the  chain 
of  history:  it  keeps  always  in  view  the  expected  event;  and  when 
the  incidents  or  under-parts  are  connected  by  their  relation  to  the 
event,  the  mind  runs  sweetly  and  easily  along  them.  This  pleasure 
we  have  in  the  JEneid.  It  is  not  altogether  so  pleasant,  as  in  the 
Iliads  to  connect  effects  by  their  common  cause ;  for  such  connec- 
tion forces  the  mind  to  a  continual  retrospect :  looking  back  is  like 
walking  backward. 

Homer's  plan  is  still  more  defectire,  upon  another  account,  that 
the  events  oescribed  are  but  imperfectly  connected  with  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  their  cause :  his  wrath  did  not  exert  itself  in  action ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  were  but  negatiyely  the 
effects  of  his  wrath,  by  depriving  them  of  his  assistance. 

If  unity  of  action  be  a  capital  beauty  in  a  fiible  imitative  of  human 
affairs,  a  plurality  of  unconnected  fables  must  be  a  capital  deformity. 
For  the  sake  of  variety,  we  indulge  an  under-plot  that  is  connected 
with  the  principal:  but  two  unconnected  events  are  extremely  unplea- 
sant, even  where  the  same  actors  are  engaged  in  both.  Ariosto  is 
quite  licentious  in  that  particular :  he  carries  on  at  the  same  time  a 
plurality  of  unconnected  stories.  His  only  excuse  is,  that  his  plan  is 
perfectly  well  adjusted  to  his  subject ;  for  every  thing  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso  is  wild  and  extravagant. 

Though  to  state  facts  in  the  order  of  time  is  natural,  yet  that  order 
•  Po6C.eap.6.    See  also  cap.  7.  tCh«p.& 
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may  be  Taried  for  the  sake  of  conspicaous  beaatiet.*  If,  for  example, 
a  noted  story,  cold  and  simple  in  its  first  movements,  be  made  the 
sabject  of  an  epic  poem,  the  reader  may  be  hurried  into  the  heat  of 
action:  resernog  the  preliminaries  for  a  conversation-piece,  if  thought 
necessary;  and  that  method,  at  the  same  time,  has  a  peculiar  beauty 
from  being  dramaticf  But  a  privilege  that  deviates  from  nature 
ought  to  be  sparingly  indulged ;  and  yet  romance-writers  make  no 
difficulty  of  presenting  to  the  reader,  without  the  least  preparation, 
unknown  persons  engaged  in  some  arduous  adventure  equally 
unknown.  In  Cassandret,  two  personages,  who  afterward  are  dis- 
covered  to  be  the  heroics  of  the  fiible,  start  up  completely  armed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  engage  in  a  single  combat| 

A  play  analyzed,  is  a  chain  of  connected  facts,  of  which  each 
scene  makes  a  link.  Each  scene,  accordingly,  ought  to  produce 
some  incident  relative  to  the  catastrophe  or  ultimate  event,  by 
advancing  or  retarding  it  A  scene  that  produces  no  incident,  and 
for  that  reason  may  be  termed  barren^  ought  not  to  be  indulged, 
because  it  breaks  the  unity  of  action :  a  barren  scene  can  never  be 
entitled  to  a  place,  because  the  chain  is  complete  without  it.  In  the 
Old  Bachelor,  the  3d  scene  of  act  2.  and  all  that  follow  to  the  end 
of  that  act,  are  mere  conversation-pieces,  productive  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  lOth  and  1 1th  scenes,  act  3,  Double  Dealer,  the  10th, 
11th,  12th,  1 3th,  and  14th  scenes,  act  1,  Lore  for  Love,  are  of  the 
same  kind.  Neither  is  The  Way  of  the  World  entirely  guiltless 
of  such  scenes.  It  will  be  no  justification,  that  they  help  to  display 
characters:  it  were  better,  like  Dryden,  in  his  dramatu  person^e^ 
to  describe  characters  beforehand,  which  would  not  break  the  chain 
of  action.  But  a  writer  of  genius  has  no  occasion  for  such  artifice : 
he  can  display  the  characters  of  bis  personages  much  more  to  the 
life  m  sentiment  and  action.  How  successfully  is  this  done  by 
Sbakspeare!  in  whose  works  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single 
barren  scene. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  all  the  facts  in  an  historical  fable, 
ought  to  have  a  mutual  connection,  by  their  common  relation  to  the 
grand  event  or  catastrophe.  And  this  relation,  in  which  the  unity 
of  action  consists,  is  equally  essential  to  epic  and  dramatic  composi* 
tions. 

In  handlinc^  unity  of  action,  it  ought  not  to  escape  observation, 
that  the  mind  is  satisfied  with  slighter  unity  in  a  picture  than  in  a 
poem ;  because  the  perceptions  of  the  former  are  more  lively  than 
the  ideas  of  the  latter.  In  HogartKs  Enraged  Musician,  we  have 
a  collection  of  every  grating  sound  in  nature,  without  any  mutual 
connection  except  that  of  place.  Bui  the  horror  they  give  to  the 
delicate  ear  of  an   Italian  fidler,  who  is  represented   almost  in 

•  See  Chap.  I.  t  See  Chap.  81. 

t  I  am  sensible  that  a  commencement  of  this  sort  is  much  relished  by  readen 
disposed  to  the  marTellous.  Their  curiosity  is  raised,  and  they  are  mucli  tickled 
in  lU  gratification.  But  curiosity  is  at  an  end  with  the  first  reading,  because  the 
personages  are  no  toneer  unknown ;  and  therefore  at  the  8cu>nd  reading,  a  com- 
mcnoement  so  artifidal  loses  its  power  ereu  over  the  vulgar.  A  writer  of  genius 
prefers  lasting  beauties. 
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convalsions,  beslovrs  unity  upon  the  piece,  with  which  the  mind 
is  satisfied. 

How  far  the  unities  of  time  and  of  place  are  essential,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  greater  intricacy.  These  unities  were  strictly  ohserv^  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres;  and  they  are  inculcated  by  the 
French  and  English  critics,  as  essential  to  every  dramatic  composi- 
tion. They  are  also  acknowledged  by  our  best  poets,  though  in 
practice  they  make  frec^uent  deviation,  which  they  pretend  not  to 
justify,  against  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  against 
the  solemn  decision  of  their  own  countrymen.  But  m  the  course  of 
this  inquiry  it  will  be  made  evident,  that  in  this  article  we  are  under 
no  necessity  to  copy  the  ancients ;  and  that  our  critics  are  guilty  of 
a  mistake,  m  admitting  no  greater  latitude  of  place  and  time  than 
wAs  admitted  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Suffer  me  only  to  premise,  that  the  unities  of  place  and  time,  are 
not,  by  the  most  rigid  critics,  required  in  a  narrative  poem.  In  such 
a  composition,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  nature,  these  unities  would  be 
absurd ;  because  real  events  are  seldom  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  either  of  place  or  of  time.  And  yet  we  can  follow  history, 
or  an  historical  fable,  through  all  its  changes,  with  the  greatest 
facility:  we  never  once  think  of  measuring  the  real  time  by  what 
is  taken  in  reading;  nor  of  forming  any  connection  between  the 
place  of  action  and  that  which  we  occupy. 

I  am  sensible,  that  the  drama  differs  so  far  from  the  epic,  as  to 
admit  different  rules.  It  will  be  observed,  **  That  an  historical  fable, 
intended  for  reading  solely,  is  under  no  limitation  of  time  nor  of 
place,  more  than  a  genuine  history ;  but  that  a  dramatic  composition 
cannot  be  accurately  represented,  unless  it  be  limited,  as  its  repre- 
sentation is,  to  one  place  and  to  a  few  hours ;  and  therefore  that  it 
can  admit  no  fable  but  what  has  these  properties;  because  it  would 
be  absurd  to  compose  a  piece  for  representation  that  cannot  be  justly 
represented.''  This  argument,  I  acknowledge,  has  at  least  a  plau- 
sible appearance ;  and  vet  one  is  apt  to  suspect  some  &illacy^  con- 
sidering that  no  critic,  however  strict,  has  ventured  to  confine  the 
unities  of  place  and  of  time  within  so  narrow  bounds.* 

A  view  of  the  Grecian  drama,  compared  with  our  own,  may  per- 
haps relieve  us  from  this  dilemma:  if  they  be  differently  constructed, 
as  shall  be  made  evident,  it  is  possible  that  the  foregoing  reason ins^ 
may  not  be  equally  applicable  to  both.  This  is  an  article  that,  witn 
relation  to  the  present  subject,  has  not  been  examined  by  any  writer. 

All  authors  agree,  that  tragedy  in  Greece  was  derived  from  the 
hymns  in  praise  of  Bacchus,  which  were  sung  in  parts  by  a  chorus. 
1  hespis,  to  relieve  the  singers  and  for  the  sake  of  variety,  introduced 
one  actor,  whose  province  it  was  to  explain  historically  the  subject 

*  B0S8U,  after  observing,  with  wondrous  critical  sagacity,  that  wi*iter  is  an 
improper  season  for  an  epic  poem,  and  night  no  less  improper  for  tragedy ;  admiis 
however,  that  an  epic  poem  may  be  spread  through  the  whole  summer  months, 
and  a  tragedy  through  the  whole  sunshine  hours  of  the  longest  summer<lay. 
Dupoeme  ejnguef  1.  3.  chap.  13.  At  that  rate  an  English  tragedy  may  be  longer 
than  a  French  tragedy ;  and  in  Nova  Zembla  the  tune  of  a  tragedy  and  of  ar 
epic  poem  may  be  the  same. 
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of  the  song,  and  who  occasionally  represented  one  or  other  personage. 
Kschylus,  introducing  a  second  actor,  formed  the  dialogue,  by  which 
the  performance  became  dramatic;  and  the  actors  were  multiplied 
when  the  subject  represented  made  it  necessary.  But  still,  the  cho- 
rus, which  gave  a  beginning  to  tragedy,  was  considered  as  an  essen- 
tial part  The  first  scene,  generally,  unfolds  the  preliminary  cir- 
cumstances that  lead  to  the  grand  event :  and  this  scene  is  by  Aris- 
totle termed  the  prologue.  In  the  second  scene,  where  the  action 
properly  begins,  the  chorus  is  introduced,  which,  as  originally, 
continues  upon  the  staple  during  the  whole  performance :  the  chorua 
frequently  makes  one  m  the  dialogue ;  and  when  the  dialogue  hap- 
pens to  he  suspended,  the  chorus,  during  the  interval,  is  employed 
in  singing.  Sophocles  adheres  to  this  plan  religiously.  Euripides 
is  not  altogether  so  correct.  In  some  of  his  pieces,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  chorus  for  a  little  time.  But  when  that 
unusual  step  is  risked,  matters  are  so  ordered  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  representation .  the  chorus  never  leave  the  stage  of  their  own 
accord,  but  at  the  command  of  some  principal  personage,  who  con- 
stantly waits  their  return. 

Thus  the  Grecian  drama  is  a  continued  representation  without 
interruption — a  circumstance  that  merits  attention.  A  continued 
representation  without  a  pause,  afibrds  no  opportunity  to  vary  the 
place  of  action,  nor  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  action  beyond  that  of 
the  representation.  To  a  representation  so  confined  in  place  and 
time,  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  strictly  applicable :  a  real  or  feicfned 
action  that  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  aAer  considerable  intervals  of 
time  and  frequent  changes  of  place,  cannot  accurately  be  copied  in 
a  representation  that  admits  no  latitude  in  either.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  unities  of  place  and  of  time,  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  strictly 
observed  in  the  Greek  tragedies ;  which  is  made  necessary  by  the 
very  constitution  of  their  drama,  for  it  is  absurd  to  compose  a  tragedy 
that  cannot  be  justly  represented. 

Modern  critics,  who  for  our  drama  pretend  to  establish  rules 
founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  are  guilty  of  an  egregious 
blunder.  The  unities  of  place  and  of  time  were  in  Greece,  as  we 
see,  a  matter  of  necessity  not  of  choice;  and  I  am  now  ready  to 
show,  that  if  we  submit  to  such  feUers,  it  must  be  from  choice,  not 
necessity.  This  will  be  evident  upon  taking  a  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  drama,  which  differs  widely  from  that  of  Greece :  whether 
more  or  le8.M  perfect  is  a  different  point,  to  be  handled  afterward. 
By  dropping  the  chorus,  opportunity  is  afforded  to  divide  the  repre- 
sentation by  intervals  of  time,  during  which  the  stage  is  evacuated, 
and  the  spectacle  suspended-  This  qualifies  our  drama  for  subjects 
spread  through  a  wide  space  both  of  time  and  of  place :  the  time 
supposed  to  pass  during  the  suspension  of  the  representation  is  not 
measured  by  the  time  of  the  suspension ;  and  any  place  may  be  sup- 
posed when  the  representation  is  renewed,  with  as  much  facility  as 
when  it  commenced:  by  which  means,  many  subjects  can  be  justly 
represented  in  our  theatres,  that  were  excluded  from  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated,  by  comparing  a  modem 
37 
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play  to  a  set  of  hiatorical  pictures:  let  us  sapposf  tbeni  Bwe  in  niii:i- 
ber,  and  the  resemblance  will  be  complete.     Each  of  the  pictares 
resembles  an  act  in  one  of  our  plays :  there  must  necessarily  be  the 
strictest  unity  of  place  and  of  time  in  each  pictore ;  and  the  same 
necessity  requires  these  two  unities  during  each  act  of  a   plaj. 
because  during  an  art  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  spectacle: 
Now,  when  we  view  in  succession  a  number  of  such  historical  pic- 
tures, let  it  be,  for  example,  the  history  of  Alexander  by  Le  Bran, 
we  bare  no  difficulty  to  conceive,  that  months  or  years  hare  passea 
between  the  events  exhibited  in  two  different  pictures,  though  the 
interruption  is  imperceptible  in  passing  our  eye  fiom  the  one  to  the 
other ;  and  we  have  as  little  difficulty  to  conceive  a  change  of  places 
however  great     In  which  view,  there  is  truly  no  diflerence  between 
five  acts  of  a  modern  play,  and  five  such  pictures.   Where  the  repre- 
sentation is  suspendeo,  we  can  with  the  greatest  fecility  suppose  any 
length  of  time  or  any  change  of  place:  the  spectator,  it  is  true,  may 
be  conscious  that  the  real  time  and  place  are  not  the  same  with  what 
are  employed  in  the  representation :  but  this  is  a  work  of  reflection ; 
and  by  the  same  reflection  he  may  also  be  conscious,  that  GSarrick  is 
not  lung  Lear,  that  the  playhouse  is  not  Dover  Cliffs,  nor  the  noise 
he  hears  thunder  and  lightning.     In  a  word,  aAer  an  interruption  ot 
the  representation,  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  a  spectator  to  imagine 
a  new  place,  or  a  different  time,  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
play,  to  imagine  himself  at  Rome,  or  in  a  period  of  time  two  thousand 
years  back.     And  indeed,  it  is  abundantly  ridiculous,  that  a  critic, 
who  is  willing  to  hold  candle-light  for  sun-shine,  and  some  painted 
canvasses  for  a  palace  or  a  prison,  should  be  so  scrupulous  about 
admitting  any  latitude  of  place  or  of  time  in  the  Able,  beyond  what 
u  necessary  in  the  representation. 

There  are,  I  acknowledge,  some  effects  of  great  latitude  in  time 
that  ought  never  to  be  indulged  in  a  composition  for  the  theatre. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  at  the  close  to  exhibit  a  full-grown 
person  who  appears  a  child  at  the  beginning:  the  mind  rejects,  as 
contrary  to  all  probability,  such  latituae  of  time  as  is  requisite  ibr  a 
change  so  remarkable.  The  neatest  change  from  place  to  place 
has  not  altogether  the  same  bad  efilect.  In  the  bulk  of  human  afliirs 
place  is  not  material ;  and  the  mind,  when  occupied  with  an  inter- 
esting event,  is  little  regardful  of  minute  circumstances:  these  may 
be  varied  at  will,  because  they  scar;ely  make  any  impression. 

But  though  I  have  taken  arms  to  rescue  modem  poets  from  the 
despotism  of  modern  critics,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  justify 
liberty  without  any  reserve.  An  unbounded  licence  with  relation  to 
place  and  time,  is  foult]^,  for  a  reason  that  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked, which  is,  that  it  seldom  fails  to  break  the  unity  of  action. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  humai'.  affairs,  single  events,  such  as  are 
fit  to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  are  confined  to  a  narrow  spot,  and 
commonly  employ  no  great  extent  of  time :  we  accordingly  seldom 
find  strict  unity  of  actio  in  a  dramatic  composition,  where  any 
remarkable  latitude  is  indulged  in  these  particulars.  I  say  farther, 
Ihal  a  composition  which  employs  but  one  place,  and  requires  not  a 
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g^reater  length  of  time  than  is  necessary  for  the  representation,  is  so 
much  the  more  perfect:  because  the  confining  of  an  event  within  so 
narrow  bounds,  contributes  to  the  unity  of  action;  and  also  prevents 
that  labor,  however  slight,  which  the  mind  must  undergo  in  imagiti- 
ing  frequent  changes  of  place  and  many  intervals  of  time.  But  still 
I  must  insist,  that  such  limitation  of  place  and  time  as  was  necessary 
in  the  Grecian  drama,  is  no  rule  to  us ;  and,  therefore,  that  though 
such  limitation  adds  one  beauty  more  to  the  composition,  it  is  at  best 
but  a  refinement,  which  may  justly  give  place  to  a  thousand  beauties 
more  substantial.  And  I  may  add,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  I 
tvas  about  to  say  impracticable,  to  contract  within  the  Grecian  limits, 
any  fable  so  fruitful  of  incidents  in  number  and  variety,  as  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  fluctuation  of  passion. 

It  may  now  appear,  that  critics  who  put  the  unities  of  place  and 
of  time  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  unity  of  action,  making  them 
all  equally  essential,  have  not  attended  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  modern  drama.  If  they  admit  an  interrupted  representation, 
ymxh  which  no  writer  finds  fault,  it  is  absurd  to  reject  its  greate  ^ 
advantage — that  of  representing  many  interesting  subjects  exclude 
from  the  Grecian  stage.  If  there  needs  must  be  a  reformation,  why 
not  restore  the  ancient  chorus  and  the  ancient  continuity  of  action  ? 
There  is  certainly  no  medium :  for  to  admit  an  interruption  without 
relaxing  from  the  strict  unities  of  place  and  of  time,  is  in  effect  to 
load  us  with  all  the  inconveniencies  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  w^ithhold  from  us  its  advantages. 

The  only  proper  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  our  model  be  or 
be  not  a  real  improvement.  This,  indeed,  may  fairly  be  called  in 
question ;  and  in  order  to  a  comparative  trial,  some  particulars  must 
be  premised.  When  a  play  begins,  we  have  no  difficulty  to  adjust 
our  imagination  to  the  scene  of  action,  however  distant  it  may  be  in 
time  or  m  place ;  because  we  know  that  the  play  is  a  representation 
only.  The  case  is  very  different  after  we  are  engaged :  it  is  the 
perfection  of  representation  to  hide  itself,  to  impose  on  the  spectator, 
and  to  produce  in  him  an  impression  of  reality,  as  if  he  were  a  spec- 
tator of  a  real  event;*  but  any  interruption  annihilates  that  impres- 
sion, by  rousing  him  out  of  his  waking  dream,  and  unhappily 
restoring  him  to  his  senses.  So  difficult  it  is  to  support  the  impres- 
sion of  reality,  that  much  slighter  interruptions  than  the  interval 
between  two  acts,  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  charm :  in  the  fifth 
act  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  the  three  first  scenes  are  in  a  room  of 
state,  the  fourth  in  a  prison ;  and  the  change  is  operated  by  shifting 
the  scene,  which  is  done  in  a  trice:  but  however  quick  the  transition 
may  be,  it  is  impracticable  to  impose  upon  the  spectators,  so  as  to 
make  them  conceive  that  they  are  actually  carried  from  the  palace 
to  the  prison ;  they  immediately  reflect,  that  the  palace  and  prison 
art  Imaginary,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction. 

From  these  premises,  one  will  naturally  be  led,  at  first  view,  to 
pronounce  the  frequent  interruptions  in  the  modern  drama  to  be  an 
imperfection.     It  will  occur,  "  That  every  interruption  must  have 

•  Chap.  2.  Part  1.  Sect.  7. 
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the  eflect  to  banish  the  dream  of  reality,  and  with  it  to  banish  our 
concern,  which  cannot  subsist  while  we  are  conscious  that  all  is  a 
fiction ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  the  modem  drama  sufficient  time  is 
not  afliorded  for  fluctuation  and  swelling  of  passion,  like  what  is 
afforded  in  that  of  Greece,  where  there  is  no  interruption."  This 
reasoning,  it  must  be  owned,  has  a  specious  appearance :  but  we 
must  not  become  faint-hearted  upon  the  first  repulse  ]  let  us  rallj 
our  troops  for  a  second  engagement 

Considering  attentiyely  the  ancient  drama,  we  find  that  though  the 
representation  is  never  interrupted,  the  principal  action  is  suspended 
not  less  frequently  than  in  the  modem  drama :  there  are  five  acts 
in  each ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  former,  when  the 
action  is  suspended  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  every  act,  opportunity  is 
taken  of  the  interval  to  employ  the  chorus  in  singing.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  Grecian  continuity  of  representation  cannot  have 
the  efiect  to  prolong  the  impression  of  reality :  to  banish  that  im- 
pression, a  pause  in  the  action  while  the  chorus  is  employed  in 
siuging,  is  no  less  effectual  than  a  total  suspension  of  the  repre- 
sentation. 

But  to  open  a  larger  vi^w,  I  am  ready  to  show,  that  a  repre- 
sentation with  proper  pauses,  is  better  qualified  for  making  a 
deep  impression,  than  a  continued  representation  without  a  pause. 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  Repre- 
sentation cannot  very  long  support  an  impression  of  reality ;  for 
when  the  spirits  are  exhausted  by  close  attention  and  by  the  agita- 
tion of  passion,  an  uneasiness  ensues,  which  never  fails  to  banish 
the  waking  dream.  Now  supposing  the  time  that  a  man  can 
employ  with  strict  attention  without  wandering,  to  be  no  greater 
than  is  requisite  for  a  single  act — a  supposition  that  cannot  be  far 
from  truth  ;  it  follows,  that  a  continued  representation  of  longer 
endurance  than  an  act,  instead  of  giving  scope  to  fluctuation  add 
swelling  of  passion,  would  overstrain  the  attention,  and  produce  a 
total  absence  of  mind.  In  that  respect,  the  four  pauses  have  a  fire 
efllect ;  for  by  affording  to  the  audience  a  seasonable  respite  when 
the  impression  of  reality  is  gone,  and  while  nothing  material  is  in 
agitation,  they  relieve  the  mind  from  its  fatigue ;  and  consequently 
prevent  a  wandering  of  thought  at  the  very  time  possibly  of  the 
most  interesting  scenes. 

In  one  article,  indeed,  the  Grecian  model  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tage. Its  chorus  during  an  interval  not  only  preserves  alive  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  audience,  but  also  prepares  their  hears 
finely  for  new  impressions.  In  our  theatres,  on  the  contrary,  the 
audience,  at  the  end  of  every  act,  being  left  to  trifle  time  away,  lose 
every  warm  impression ;  and  they  begin  the  next  act  cool  ar:d 
unconcerned,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  representation ;  this  is 
a  gross  malady  in  our  theatrical  representations,  but  a  malady 
thai  luckily  is  not  incurable.  To  revive  the  Grecian  chorus,  would 
be  to  revive  the  Grecian  slavery  of  place  and  time  ;  but  I  can 
figure  a  detached  chorus  coinciding  wiln  a  pause  in  the  representa- 
tion, as  the  ancient  chorus  did  with  a  pause  in  the  principal  action. 
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What  objection,  for  example,  can  there  lie  against  music  between 
the  acts,  vocal  and  instrumental,  adapted  to  the  subject  I  Such 
detached  chorus,  without  putting  us  under  any  limitation  of  time  or 
place,  would  recruit  the  spirits,  and  would  preserve  entire  the  tone, 
if  not  the  tide  of  passion.  The  music,  after  an  act,  should  commence 
in  the  tone  of  the  preceding  passion,  and  be  gradually  varied  till  it 
accord  with  the  tone  of  the  passion  that  is  to  succeed  in  the  next  act. 
The  music  and  the  representation  would  both  of  them  be  gainers  by 
their  conjunction;  which  will  thus  appear.  Music  that  accords 
with  the  present  tone  of  mind,  is,  on  that  account,  doubly  agreeable ; 
and  accordingly,  though  music  singly  has  not  power  to  raise  a 
passion,  it  tends  greatly  to  support  a  passion  already  raised.  Far- 
ther, music  prepares  us  for  tne  passion  that  follows,  by  making 
cheerful,  tender,  melancholy,  or  animated  impressions,  as  tne  subject 
requires.  Take  for  an  example  the  first  scene  of  the  Mourning 
Bride^  where  soft  music,  in  a  melancholy  strain,  prepares  us  for 
Almeria's  deep  distress.  In  this  manner,  music  ana  representation 
support  each  other  delightfully:  the  impression  maae  upon  the 
audience  by  the  representation,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the  music 
that  succeeds;  and  the  impression  made  by  the  music,  is  a  fine 
preparation  for  the  representation  that  succeeds.  It  appears  to  me 
evident,  that,  by  some  such  contrivance,  the  modem  drama  may  be 
improved,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  chorus 
without  its  slavish  limitation  of  place  and  time.  And  as  to  music 
in  particular,  I  cannot  figure  any  means  that  would  tend  more  to 
its  improvement :  composers,  those  for  the  stage  at  least,  would  be 
reduced  to  the  happy  necessity  of  studying  and  imitating  nature ; 
instead  of  deviating,  according  to  the  present  mode,  into  wild,  &n* 
tastic,  and  unnatural  conceits.  But  we  must  return  to  our  subject,  and 
finish  the  comparison  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama. 

The  numberless  improprieties  forced  upon  the  Greek  dramatic 
poets  by  the  constitution  of  their  drama,  may  be  sufficient,  one 
should  tnink,  to  make  us  prefer  the  modern  drama,  even  abstracting 
from  the  improvement  proposed.  To  prepare  the  reader  for  this 
article,  it  must  be  premised,  that  as  in  the  ancient  drama  the  place 
of  ariion  never  varies,  a  place  necessarily  must  be  chosen,  to  which 
erc*ry  person  may  have  access  without  any  improbability.  This 
confines  the  scene  to  some  open  place,  generally  the  court  or  area 
before  a  palace ;  which  excludes  from  the  Grecian  theatre  transac- 
tions witnin  doors,  though  these  commonly  are  the  most  important. 
Such  cruel  restraint  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cramp  the  most  preg 
nant  invention ;  and  accordingly  Greek  writers,  in  order  to  preserve 
unity  of  place,  are  reduced  to  woful  improprieties.  In  the  Hippo- 
lytus  of  Euripides,*  Phedra,  distressed  in  mind  and  body,  is  carried 
without  any  pretext  from  her  palace  to  the  place  of  action  :  is  there 
laid  upon  a  couch,  unable  to  support  herself  upon  her  limbs,  and 
made  to  utter  many  things  improper  to  be  heard  by  a  number  of 
women  who  form  tne  chorus :  and  what  is  still  more  improper,  her 
female  attendant  uses  the  strongest  entreaties  to  make  her  reveal  tho 
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Recrct  eaose  of  her  angxiish;  which  at  last  Phedra,  contrary  to 

decency  and  probability,  is  prevailed  upon  to  do  in  presence  of  that 
Tery  chorus.*  Alcestes,  in  Euripides,  at  the  point  of  death,  is 
brought  from  the  palace  to  the  place  of  action,  groaning*,  and 
lamenting  her  untimely  fate. f  In  the  Traehiniens  of  Sophocles,} 
a  secret  is  imparted  to  Dejanira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  in  presence 
of  the  chorus.  In  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  the  messenger  em- 
ployed to  inform  Clitemnestra  that  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed,  stops 
short  at  the  place  of  action,  and  with  a  loud  voice  calls  the  Q,ueen 
from  her  palace  to  hear  the  news.  Again,  in  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris^  the  necessary  presence  of  the  chorus  forces  Euripides  into  a 
ffross  absurdity,  which  is  to  form  a  secret  in  their  hearing  ;^  and  to 
disguise  the  absurdity,  much  court  is  paid  to  the  chorus,  not  one 
woman  but  a  number,  to  engage  them  to  secrecy.  In  the  Medea 
of  Euripides,  that  princess  makes  no  difficulty,  in  presence  of  the 
chorus,  to  plot  the  death  of  her  husband,  of  his  mistress,  and  of  her 
father  the  king  of  Corinth,  all  by  poison.  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
Medea  upon  the  stage,  and  there  is  but  one  place  of  action,  which  is 
always  occupied  by  the  chorus.  This  scene  closes  the  second  act : 
and  in  the  end  of  the  third,  she  frankly  makes  the  chorus  her  con- 
fidants in  plotting  the  murder  of  her  own  children.  Terence,  by 
identity  of  place,  is  oAen  forced  to  make  a  conversation  within  doors 
be  heard  on  the  open  street :  the  cries  of  a  woman  in  labor  are  there 
heard  distinctly. 

The  Greek  poets  are  not  less  hampered  by  unity  of  time  than  by 
that  of  place.  In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  that  prince  is  banished 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act ;  and  in  the  first  scene  of  the  following 
act,  a  messenger  relates  to  Theseus  the  whole  particulars  of  the  death 
of  Hippolytus  by  the  sea-monster :  that  remarkable  event  must  havt 
occupied  many  hours ;  and  yet  in  the  representation,  it  is  confined  te 
the  time  employed  by  the  chorus  upon  the  song  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  act.  The  mconsistency  is  still  greater  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tau 
ris  :||  the  song  could  not  exhaust  half  an  hour ;  and  yet  the  incident: 
supposed  to  have  happened  during  that  time,  could  not  naturally 
have  been  transacted  in  less  than  half  a  day. 

The  Greek  artists  are  forced,  no  less  frequently,  to  transgress 
another  rule,  derived  also  from  a  continued  representation.  The 
rule  is,  that  as  a  vacuity,  however  momentary,  interrupts  the  repre- 
sentation, it  is  necessary  that  the  place  of  action  be  colistantly  occu- 
pied. Sophocles,  with  regard  to  that  rule  as  well  as  to  others,  i? 
generally  correct  But  Euripides  cannot  bear  such  restraint :  he 
often  evacuates  the  stage,  and  leaves  it  empty  for  others.  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,  aAer  pronouncing  a  soliloquy  in  the  first  scene,  leaves  the 
place  of  action,  and  is  succeeded  by  Orestes  and  Pylades :  they,  after 
some  conversation,  walk  oflT;  and  Iphigenia  re-enters,  accompanied 
with  the  chorus.  In  the  Alcestes,  which  is  of  the  same  author,  the 
place  of  action  is  void  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.     It  is  true,  that  lu 
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cover  the  irregularity,  and  to  preserve  the  repreMotation  in  motion, 
Euripides  is  careful  to  fill  the  stage  without  loss  of  time :  but  this 
still  is  an  interruption,  and  a  link  of  the  chain  broken;  for  duriuff 
the  change  of  the  actors,  there  must  bo  a  space  of  time,  during  which 
the  siCaffe  is  occupied  by  neither  set.  It  maices  indeed  a  more  ro« 
markable  interruption,  to  change  the  place  of  action  as  well  as  the 
actors ;  but  that  was  not  practicable  upon  the  Grecian  stsge. 

It  is  hard  to  say  upon  what  model  Terence  has  formed  his  plays. 
Having  no  chorus,  tnere  is  a  pause  in  the  representation  at  the  end 
of  every  act  But  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  cessation,  even  to 
vary  the  place  of  action :  for  the  street  is  always  chosen,  where  every 
thing  passinff  may  be  seen  by  every  person ;  and  by  that  choice,  the 
most  sprightly  and  interesting  parts  of  the  action,  which  commonly 
pass  within  doors,  are  excluded;  witness  the  last  act  of  the  EunueL 
He  has  submitted  to  the  like  slavery  with  respect  to  time.  In  a 
vrord,  a  play  with  a  regular  chorus,  is  not  more  confined  in  place 
and  time  than  his  plays  are.  Thus  a  zealous  sectary  follows 
implicitly  ancient  forms  and  ceremonies,  without  once  considering 
whether  their  introductive  cause  be  still  subsisting.  Plautus,  of  a 
bolder  genius  than  Terence,  makes  good  use  of  the  liberty  aflbrded 
by  an  interrupted  representation :  he  varies  the  place  of  action  upon 
ail  occasions,  when  the  variation  suits  his  purpose. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  by  this  time  understand,  that  I  plead 
for  no  change  of  place  in  our  plays  but  after  an  interval,  nor  for  any 
latitude  in  point  of  time  but  what  falls  in  with  an  interval  The 
unities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  strictly  observed  during  each 
act;  for  during  the  representation,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
smallest  deviation  from  either.  Hence  it  is  an  essential  requisite, 
that  during  an  act  the  stage  be  always  occupied;  for  even  a  momen- 
tary vacuity  makes  an  interval  or  interruption.  Another  rule  is  no 
less  essential :  it  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  the  unity  «f  action,  to 
exhibit  upon  the  stage  two  separate  actions  at  the  same  time ;  and 
therefore,  to  preserve  that  unity,  it  is  necessary  that  each  personage 
introduced  during  an  act,  be  liniced  to  those  in  possession  of  the  stage, 
so  as  to  join  all  in  one  action.  These  things  follow  from  the  very 
conception  of  an  act,  which  admits  not  the  slightest  interruption :  the 
moment  the  representation  is  intermitted,  there  is  an  end  of  that  act; 
and  we  have  no  notion  of  a  new  act,  but  where,  after  a  pause  or 
interval,  the  representation  is  again  put  in  motion.  French  writers, 
generally  speaxing,  are  correct  in  this  particular.  The  English,  on 
the  contrary,  are  so  irregular,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a  criticism. 
Actors,  durmg  the  same  act,  not  only  succeed  each  other  in  the  same 
place  without  connection ;  but  what  is  still  less  excusable,  they  fre- 
quently succeed  each  other  in  difterent  places.  This  change  of  place 
in  the  same  act,  ought  never  to  be  indulged ;  for,  beside  breaking  the 
unity  of  the  act,  it  has  a  disagreeable  effect  After  an  interval,  the 
imagination  readily  adapts  itself  to  any  place  that  is  necessary,  as 
readily  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  play;  but  during  the  rep- 
resentation, we  reject  change  of  place.  From  the  foregoing  censure 
»nttJt  be  excepted  the  Mourning  aridt  of  Congreve,  where  regularity 
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concurs  with  the  beaaty  of  sentiment  and  of  language,  to  make  u 
one  of  the  most  complete  nieces  of  which  England  can  boast.    I  mu&t 
acknowledge,  however,  that  in  point  of  regularity,  this  elegant  per- 
formance is  not  altogether  unexceptionable.     In  the  four  first  acts, 
the  unities  of  place  and  time  are  strictly  observed :  but  in  the  last 
act,  there  is  a  capital  error  with  respect  to  unity  of  place;  for  in  the 
first  three  scenes  of  that  act,  the  place  of  action  is  a  room  of  stale 
which  is  changed  to  a  prison  in  tne  fourth  scene :  the  chain  also  of 
the  actors  is  broken ;  as  the  persons  introduced  in  the  prison,  are 
difierent  from  those  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  room  of  state. 
This  remarkable  interruption  of  the  representation,  makes  in  efiecl 
two  acts  instead  of  one :  and  therefore,  if  it  be  a  rule  that  a  play- 
ought  not  to  consist  of  more  acts  than  ^ve,  this  performance  is  so  far 
'  defective  in  point  of  regularity.     I  may  add,  that  even  admitting^  six 
acts,  the  irregularity  would  not  be  altogether  removed,  without  a 
lOnger  pause  in  the  representation  than  is  allowed  in  the  acting ;  for 
more  than  a  momentary  interruption  is  requisite  for  enabling-  the 
imagination  readily  to  fall  in  with  a  new  place,  or  with  a  wide  space 
of  time.     In  The  Way  of  the  Worlds  of  the  same  author,  unity  of 

Slace  is  preserved  during  every  act,  and  a  stricter  unity  of  time 
uring  the  whole  play,  than  is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GARDENma  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Gardening,  originally  a  useful,  now  a  fine  art — Architecture  also,  fonneriy  a  use- 
ful, now  a  fine  art — Two  different  views  afforded  by  both — Destined  either  for 
use  or  beauty — Foundaiion  for  criticism  in  these  arts,  laid  in  the  emotion  they 
excite — Poetry  holds  the  first  place — Paintine  and  sculpture  confined  to  objecu 
of  si^ht — Emotions  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  melancholy,  raised  by  gardening 
— The  beauties  of  regularity,  older,  and  proportion,  more  conspicuous  in  archi- 
tecture than  in  gardening— Advantage  of  gardening--Two  things  wantinr  to 
bring  architecture  to  perfection — Simplicity  essential  to  gardening — The  T>ad 
effects  of  profuse  ornaments — A  small  field  to  be  regularly  laid  out ;  not  so  with 
n  large  garden — A  small  spot  embellished  with  natural  objecu,  the  simplest 
plan  for  a  garden — Artificial  statues  and  buildings  belong  to  the  more  complex 
— To  pass  from  a  gay  object  to  a  ruin  has  a  bad  effect — Vice  verta,  a  good 
effect — Similar  emotions  to  be  raised  together — The  best  method  for  replenish- 
ing a  field — A  single  garden  distinguished  from  a  plurality  by  its  unity — Regu- 
larity required  in  that  part  of  a  garden  adjoining  a  dwellin?  house — A  larger 
Crospkect  than  can  be  taken  at  one  view,  never  to  m  taken — Uiinatural  obieets  to 
e  rejected — Faint  imitations  of  nature  to  be  avoided — Thines  trivial  to  be 
excluded — A  labyrinth  not  justified — A  winding  walk — An  oblique  avenue — 
A  garden  on  a  flat  to  be  highly  ornamented — A  ruin  to  be  in  the  Gothic  form — 
An  animal  spouting  water  unnatural — Summer  and  winter  gardens  in  hot  and 
cold  countries — The  practice  of  the  Chinese— The  effect  of  rough  uncuhivated 
t^rounds ;  and  of  a  earden —  A  garden  necessary  to  a  college — Different  kinds  of 
buildings — Those  aesigned  for  utility  to  correspond  to  that  design — A  heathen 
texnple — A  palace— A  dwelling — The  proportions  of  doors,  windows,  and  steps 
— The  different  forms  of  the  rooms  of  a  dwelling — No  resemblance  between 
musical  proportion  and  architecture — The  comparison  between  proportion  in 
number,  and  in  quantity  absurd — Regularity  and  proportion  essential  to  build- 
in;^  destined  to  please  the  eye — Every  builuing  to  have  an  expression  corres- 
ponding to  its  destination — Climax  to  be  ob^rved — Grandeur  to  be  the  chief 
study  of  architecture— Directions  for  ornaments — Directions  about  the  columns 
— The  Grecian  order — The  distinction  between  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian — 
Columns  distinguished  by  their  destination  into  three  kinds — The  ornaments 
that  belong  to  each — The  effect  of  gardening  and  architecture  upon  manners. 

The  books  we  have  upon  architerture  and  upon  embellishing 
gfonnd,  abound  in  practical  instruction,  necessary  for  a  mechanic: 
but  in  vain  should  we  rummage  them  for  rational  principles  to 
improve  our  taste.  In  a  general  system,  it  might  be  thought  suffi- 
cient to  have  unfolded  the  principles  that  govern  these  and  other  fine 
arts,  leaving  the  application  to  the  reader:  but  as  I  would  neglect 
no  opportunity  of  showing  the  extensive  influence  of  these  principles. 
ihe  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  apply  them  to  gardening  and 
architecture;  but  without  intending  any  regular  plan  of  these  favor- 
ite arts,  which  would  be  unsuitable,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  this 
work,  but  to  the  experience  of  its  author. 

Gardening  was  at  first  a  useful  art:  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous, 
described  by  Homer,  we  find  nothing  done  for  pleasure  merely. 
But  gardening  is  now  imp'roved  into  a  fine  art ;  and  when  we  talk 
of  a  garden  without  any  epithet,  a  pleasure  garden,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, is  understood.  The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  modern  language, 
was  but  a  kitchen-garden.  Architecture  has  run  the  same  course: 
it  continued  many  ages  a  useful  art  merely,  without  aspiring  to  be  ' 
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classed  with  the  fine  arts.  Architecture,  therefore,  and  gardei&iog, 
being  useful  arts  as  well  as  fine  arts,  afibrd  two  difl*erent  dews. 
The  reader,  however,  will  not  here  expect  rdes  for  improving  any- 
work  of  art  in  point  of  utility ;  it  being  no  part  of  my  plan  to  treat 
of  any  useful  art  as  such:  but  there  is  a  beauty  in  utility;  and  ia 
discoursing  of  beauly  that  of  utility  must  not  be  neglected.  This 
leads  us  to  consider  gardens  and  buildings  in  different  views :  thev 
may  be  destined  for  use  solely,  for  beauty  solely,  or  for  both.  Such 
variety  of  destination,  bestows  upon  these  arts  a  great  command  of 
beauties,  complex  no  less  than  various.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing an  accurate  taste  in  gardening  and  architecture;  and  hence  that 
difference  and  wavering  of  taste  in  these  arts,  greater  than  in  any  art 
that  has  but  a  single  destination. 

Architecture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwise  entertain  the  mind, 
than  by  raising  certain  agreeable  emotions  or  feelings;  with  which 
we  must  begin,  as  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of  criticism 
that  govern  these  arts.  Poetry,  as  to  its  power  of  raising  emotions, 
possesses  justly  the  first  place  among  the  fine  arts ;  for  scarcely  any 
one  emotion  of  human  nature  is  beyond  its  reach.  Painting  and 
sculpture  are  more  circumscribed,  having  the  command  of  no  emo- 
tions but  of  what  are  raised  by  sight :  they  are  peculiarly  success- 
ful in  expressing  painful  passions,  which  are  displayed  by  external 
signs  extremely  legible.*  Gardening,  besides  the  emotions  of  beaut r 
from  regularity,  order,  proportion,  color,  and  utility,  can  raise  emo- 
tions of  grandeur,  of  sweetness,  of  gayety,  of  melancholy,  of  wild- 
ness,  and  even  of  surprise  or  wonder.  In  architecture,  the  beauties 
of  regularity,  order,  and  proportion,  are  still  more  conspicuous  than 
in  gardening ;  but  as  to  tne  beauty  of  color,  architecture  is  far  infe- 
rior. Grandeur  can  be  expressed  in  a  building,  perhaps  more  suc- 
cessfully than  in  a  garden ;  but  as  to  the  other  emotions  above  men- 
tioned, architecture  hitherto  has  not  been  brought  to  the  perfection  of 
expressing  them  distinctly.  To  balance  that  defect,  architecture  can 
display  the  beauty  of  utility  in  the  highest  perfection. 

Gardening  indeed  possesses  one  advantage,  never  to  be  eaualled  in 
the  other  art :  in  various  scenes,  it  can  raise  successively  all  the  dif- 
ferent emotions  above  mentioned.  But  to  produce  that  delicious 
effect,  the  garden  must  be  extensive,  so  as  to  admit  a  slow  succession : 
for  a  small  garden,  comprehended  at  one  view,  ought  to  be  confined 
to  one  expression  ;t  it  may  be  gay,  it  may  be  sweet,  it  may  be  gloomy; 
but  an  attempt  to  mix  these,  would  create  a  jumble  of  emotions  not  a 
little  unpleasant.}  For  the  same  reason,  a  building,  even  the  most 
magnificent,  is  necessarily  confined  to  one  expression. 

Architecture,  considered  as  a  fine  art,  instead  of  being  a  rival  to 
gardening  in  its  progress,  seems  not  far  advanced  beyond  its  infr.nt 
state.  To  bring  it  to  maturity,  two  things  mainly  are  wanted.  First, 
a  greater  variety  of  parts  and  ornaments  than  at  present  it  seems  pro- 

*  See  Chap.  15.  t  See  Chap.  8. 

t  "  The  citizen,  who  in  hia  villa  has  but  an  acre  for  a  earden,  niuat  have  it 
diversified  vith  every  object  that  is  suited  to  an  extensive  earaen.  There  must  be 
woods,  streams,  lawns,  statues,  and  temples  to  every  goddess  as  well  as  to  Cioa- 
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vided  with.    Gardening  here  hu  greatly  the  adfantaga:  it  !•  pro- 

Tided  with  plenty  of  materials  for  raising  scenes  without  end,  affect- 

kg  the  spectator  with  variety  of  emotions.     In  architecture,  on  the 

rootrary,  materials  are  so  scanty,  that  artists  hitherto  have  not  bc^a 

successful  in  raising  any  emotions  but  of  beauty  and  grandeur :  with 

respect  to  the  former,  there  are  indeed  plenty  of  means,  regukrity, 

order,  83rmmetry,  simplicity,  utility ;  and  with  respect  to  the  lailer, 

the  addition  of  size  is  sufficient    nut  though  it  is  evident,  that  every 

bailding  ought  to  have  a  certain  character  or  expression  suited  to  its 

destinatioa ;  yet  this  refinement  has  scarcely  been  attempted  by  any 

artist     A  death's  head  and  bones  employed  in  monumental  builu- 

isgs,  will  indeed  produce  an  emotion  of  gloom  and  melancholy;  but 

soch  ornaments,  if  these  can  be  termed  so,  ought  to  be  rejected, 

because  they  are,  in  themselves,  disagreeable.     The  other  thing 

wanted  to  bring  the  art  to  perfection,  is,  to  ascertain  the  precise 

impression  made  by  every  single  part  and  ornament,  cupolas,  spires, 

columns,  carvings,  statues,  vases,  &c.:   for  in  vain  will  an  artist 

attempt  rules  for  employing  these,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 

until  the  different  emotions  they  produce  be  aistinctly  explained. 

(gardening  in  that  particular  also,  has  the  advantage :  the  several 

emotions  raised  by  trees,  rivers,  cascades,  plains,  eminences,  and  its 

other  materials,  are  understood ;  and  each  emotion  can  be  described 

irith  some  degree  of  precision,  which  is  attempted  occasionally  in 

the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work. 

In  gardening  as  well  as  in  architecture,  simplicity  ought  to  be  a 
ruling  principle.  Profuse  ornament  has  no  better  etfect  than  to  con- 
found the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  object  from  making  an  impression 
as  one  entire  whole.  An  artist  destitute  of  genius  for  capital  beau- 
ties, is  naturally  prompted  to  supply  the  defect  by  crowding  his  plan 
with  slight  embellishments :  hence  in  a  garden,  triumphal  arches, 
Chinese  houses,  temples,  obelisks,  cascades,  fountains,  without  end : 
and  in  a  building,  pillars,  vases,  statues,  and  a  profusion  of  carvea 
work.  Thus  some  women  defective  in  taste,  are  apt  to  overcharge 
every  part  of  their  dress  with  ornament.  Superfluity  of  decoration 
has  another  bad  effect :  it  gives  the  object  a  diminutive  look :  an 
island  in  a  wide  extended  lake  makes  it  appear  larger ;  but  an  arti- 
ficial lake,  Vbich  is  always  little,  appears  still  less  by  making  an 
island  in  it* 

In  forming  plans  for  embellishing  a  field,  an  artist  without  taste 
employs  straignt  lines,  circles,  squares;  because  these  look  best  upon 
paper.  He  perceives  not,  that  to  humor  and  adorn  nature,  is  the 
perfection  of  his  art ;  and  that  nature,  neglecting  regularity,  dis- 
tributes her  objects  in  great  variety  with  a  bold  hand.  A  lar^  field 
laid  out  with  strict  regularitv.  is  stiff  and  artifieiaLt  tv«»mt#>  mdeMt. 
in  organized  bodies  comprenended  unoer  one  view  studies  regu* 
larity,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  to  be  studied  in  architec- 

•  See  Appendix  to  Part  5.  Chap.  2. 

t  In  France  and  Italy,  a  garden  it  dispoMd  like  the  human  body,  alleyt,  like 
leea  and  aims,  answering  eaeh  other;  the  great  walk  in  the  middle  representing 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  Thus  an  artist  void  of  taste  carries  ^f  «|lopg  uito  every 
opei'StiOQi 
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tare :  but  in  large  objects,  wbich  cannot  otherwise  be  surveyed  but 
in  parts  and  by  succession,  regularity  and  uniformity  would  be  use- 
less properties,  because  they  cannot  be  discovered  by  t.he  eye.* 
Nature  therefore,  in  her  large  works,  neglects  these  properties ;  and 
in  copying  nature,  the  artist  ought  to  neglect  them. 

Having  thus  far  carried  on  a  comparison  between  gardening  and 
architecture ;  rules  peculiar  to  each  come  next  in  order,  beginning 
with  gardening.  The  simplest  plan  of  a  garden,  is  that  of  a  spot 
embellished  with  a  number  of  natural  objects,  trees,  walks,  polished 
parterres,  flowers,  streams,  &c.  One  more  complex  comprehends 
statues  and  buildings,  that  nature  and  art  may  be  mutually  ornamen- 
tal. A  third,  approaching  nearer  perfection,  is  of  objects  assembled 
together  in  order  to  produce,  not  only  an  emotion  of  beauty,  but  also 
some  other  particular  emotion,  grandeur,  for  example,  gayety,  or 
any  other  above  mentioned.  The  most  complete  plan  of  a  garden  i? 
an  improvement  upon  the  third,  requiring  the  several  parts  to  be  so 
arranged,  as  to  inspire  all  the  diflferent  emotions  that  can  be  raised 
by  gardening.  In  this  plan,  the  arrangement  is  an  important  cir- 
cumstance ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  that  some  emotions  figure  best  in 
conjunction,  and  that  others  ought  always  to  appear  in  succession, 
and  never  in  conjunction.  It  is  mentioned  above,t  that  when  the 
most  oppositee  motions,  such  as  gloominess  and  gayety,  stillness  and 
activity,  follow  each  other  in  succession,  the  pleasure,  on  the  whole; 
will  be  the  greatest ;  but  that  such  emotions  ought  not  to  be  united, 
because  they  produce  an  unpleasant  mixture.^  For  this  reason,  a 
ruin  afibrding  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure,  ought  not  to  be  seen 
from  a  flower-parterre  which  is  gay  and  cheerful.^  But  to  nass 
from  an  exhilarating  object  to  a  ruin,  has  a  fine  efi*ect ;  for  each  of 
the  emotions  is  the  more  sensibly  felt  by  being  contrasted  with  the 
other.  Similar  emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  gayety  and 
sweetness,  stillness  and  gloominess,  motion  and  grandeur,  ought  to 
be  raised  together ;  for  their  effects  upon  the  mind  are  greatly 
heightened  by  their  conjunction. 

Kent's  method  of  embellishing  a  field  is  admirable;  which  is  to 
replenish  it  with  beautiful  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  disposed  as 
they  ought  to  be  upon  a  canvass  in  painting.  It  requires  indeed  more 
genius  to  paint  in  the  gardenmg  way:  in  forming  a  landscape  upon 
a  canvass,  no  more  is  required  than  to  adjust  the  figures  to  each  other  : 
an  artist  who  would  form  a  garden  in  Kent's  manner,  has  an  addi- 
tional task ;  which  is,  to  adjust  his  figures  to  the  several  varieties  of 
the  field. 

A  single  garden  must  be  distinguished  from  a  plurality;  and  yet 
it  is  not  obvious  in  what  the  unity  of  a  garden  consists.  We  have, 
indeed,  some  notion  of  unity  in  a  garden  surrounding  a  palace,  with 
views  from  each  window,  and  walks  leading  to  every  corner :  but 
there  may  be  a  garden  without  a  house ;  in  which  case,  it  is  the 

*  A  square  field  appears  not  such  to  the  eye  when  viewed  firom  any  part  of  H; 
and  the  centrri  is  the  only  place  where  a  circular  field  preserves  in  appearmnee  ita 
ngular  fignrr. 

i  Cliap.  a      t  Chap.  2.  Part  4.       f  See  the  place  immediately  above 
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nnity  of  design  that  makes  it  one  garden ;  as  where  a  spot  of  ground 
is  so  artfully  dressed  as  to  make  the  several  portions  appear  to  be 
parts  of  one  whole.  The  gardens  of  Versailles,  properly  expressed 
in  the  plural  number,  being  no  fewer  than  sixteen,  are  indeed  all  of 
them  connected  with  the  palace,  but  have  scarcely  any  mutual  con- 
nection: they  appear  not  like  parts  of  one  whole,  but  rather  like 
small  gardens  in  contiguity.  A  greater  distance  between  these  gar* 
dens  would  produce  a  better  eflfect;  their  junction  breeds  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  upon  the  whole  gives  less  pleasure  than  would  be  felt 
m  a  slower  succession. 

Regularity  is  required  in  that  part  of  a  garden  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  dwelling-house;  because  an  immediate  accessory  ought  to  par- 
take the  regularity  of  the  principal  object  ;*  but  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  house  considered  as  the  centre,  regularity  ought 
less  and  less  to  be  studied ;  for  in  an  extensive  plan,  it  has  a  fine 
effect  to  lead  the  mind  insensibly  from  regularity  to  a  bold  variety. 
Such  arrangement  tends  to  make  an  impression  of  grandeur :  and 
grandeur  ought  to  be  studied  as  much  as  possible,  even  in  a  more 
confined  plan,  by  avoiding  a  multiplicity  oi  small  parts.f  A  small 
garden,  on  the  other  hand,  which  admits  not  grandeur,  ought  to  be 
strictly  regular. 

Milton,  describing  the  garden -of  Eden,  prefers  justly  grandeur 
L»»fore  regularity: 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise,  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  Knots^  but  Nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain ; 

Both  where  Uie  morning-sun  first  warmly  smote 

The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc'd  shade 

Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bow'rs.  Paradite  Lost,  B.  IV. 

A  hill  covered  with  trees,  appears  more  beautiful  as  well  as  more 
lofty  than  when  naked.  To  aistribute  trees  in  a  plain  reauires  more 
art :  near  the  dwelling-house  they  ought  to  be  scatterea  so  distant 
from  each  other,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  field ;  ancLeven  at 
the  greatest  distance  of  distinct  vision,  they  ought  never  to  be  so 
crowded  as  to  hide  any  beautiful  object. 

In  the  manner  of  planting  a  wood  or  thicket,  roach  art  may  be 
displayed.  A  common  centre  of  walks,  termed  a  star,  from  whence 
are  seen  remarkable  objects,  appears  too  artificial,  and  consequently 

•  The  influence  of  this  connection  surpassing  all  bounds,  is  still  visible  in  many 
gardens,  formed  of  horizontal  plains  forced  with  great  labour  and  expence,  per- 
pendicular faces  of  earth  supported  by  massy  stone  walla,  terrace-wallcs  in  sta^rea 
one  above  another,  reg:ular  ponds  and  canals  without  the  least  motion,  and  the 
whole  surrounded,  like  a  prison,  witli  high  walls  excluding  every  external  object. 
At  first  view  it  may  puzzle  one  to  account  for  a  uste  so  opposite  to  nature  in  every 
particular.  But  nothing  happens  without  a  cause.  Perfect  regularity  and  uni- 
fonnity  aie  required  in  a  house ;  and  this  idea  is  extended  to  iu  accessory  the  gar- 
den, especially  if  it  be  a  small  spot  incapable  of  grandeur  or  of  much  variety ; 
the  house  is  regular,  so  must  the  garden  be ;  the  floors  of  the  house  arc  horizontal, 
and  the  garden  must  have  the  same  position ;  in  the  house  we  are  protected  from 
every  intruding  eye,  so  must  we  be  in  the  garden.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
carrying  the  notion  of  resemblance  very  far:  but  where  reason  and  taste  ere  laid 
asleep,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  carry  resemblance  beyond  proper  lymnds. 

t  See  Chap.  4.  v  ' 
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too  8liflr  nod  formal,  to  be  agreeable:  the  crowding  withal  of  so 
many  objects  together,  lessens  the  pleasure  that  would  be  felt  in  a 
slower  succession.  Abandoning,  tnerefore,  the  star,  let  us  try  to 
substitute  some  form  more  natural,  that  will  display  all  the  remark- 
able  objects  in  the  neighborhood.  This  may  be  done  by  various 
apertures  in  the  wood,  purposely  contrived  to  lay  open  successively 
every  such  object ;  sometimes  a  single  object,  sometimes  a  plurality 
in  a  line,  and  sometimes  a  rapid  succession  of  them :  the  mind  ut 
intervals  is  roused  and  cheered  by  agreeable  objects  ,\and  by  sur- 
prise, upon  viewing  objects  of  which  it  had  no  expectation. 

Attending  to  the  influence  of  contrast,  explained  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  we  discover  why  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  increases  in 
appearance  the  size  of  a  large  room,  and  why  a  long  room  appears 
still  longer  by  being  very  narrow,  as  is  remarkable  in  a  gallery* 
by  the  same  means,  an  object  terminating  a  narrow  opening  in  a 
wood,  appears  at  a  double  distance.  This  suggests  another  rule  for 
distributing  trees  in  some  quarter  near  the  dwelling*house;  which 
is  to  place  a  number  of  thickets  in  a  line,  with  an  opening  in  each, 
directing  the  eye  from  one  to  another ;  which  will  make  them  appear 
more  distant  from  each  other  than  they  are  in  reality,  and  in  appear- 
ance enlarge  the  size  of  the  whole  field.  To  give  this  plan  its 
utmost  efifect,  the  space  between  the  thickets  ought  to  be  consider- 
able :  and  in  order  that  each  may  be  seen  distinctly,  the  opening 
nearest  the  eye  ought  to  be  wider  tnan  the  second,  the  second  wider 
than  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end.* 

By  a  judicious  distribution  of  trees,  other  beauties  may  be  pro- 
duced. A  landscape  so  rich  as  to  engross  the  whole  attention,  and 
80  limited  as  sweetly  to  be  comprehended  under  a  single  view^,  has  a 
5nuch  finer  effect  than  the  most  extensive  landscape  that  requires  a 
wandering  of  the  eye  through  successive  scenes.  This  observation 
suggests  a  capital  rule  in  laying  out  a  field;  which  is,  never  at  any 
one  station  to  adroit  a  larger  prospect  than  can  easily  be  taken  in  at 
once.  ^  field  so  happily  situated  as  to  command  a  great  extent  of 
prospect,  is  a  delighttul  subject  for  applying  this  rule:  let  the  pros- 
pect be  split  into  proper  parts  by  means  of  trees;  studying  at  the 
same  time  to  introduce  all  the  variety  possible.  A  plan  of  this  kind 
executed  with  taste  will  produce  a  charming  efiTect :  the  beautiful 
prospects  are  multiplied :  each  of  them  is  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  entire  prospect  was  originally :  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  scenery  is  greatly  diversified. 

As  gardening  is  not  an  inventive  art,  but  an  imitation  of  nature, 

or  rather  nature  itself  ornamented ;  it  follows  necessarily,  that  every 

thing  unnatural  ought  to  be  rejected  with  disdain.     Statues  of  wild 

beasts  vomiting  water,  a  common  ornament  in  gardens,  prevail  in 

those  of  Versailles.     Is  that  ornament  in  a  good  taste  ?  A  jet  dtau, 

being  purely  artificial,  may,  without  disgust,  be  tortured  into  a  thou- 

•  An  object  will  appear  more  distant  than  it  really  is,  if  different  colored  ever- 
greens be  planted  between  it  and  the  eye.  Suppose  holly  and  laurel,  and  the  hoPy 
which  is  of  the  deefier  color,  nearer  the  eye :  the  degradation  of  color  in  Uib 
laurel,  makes  it  appear  at  a  great  distance  from  the  holly,  and  consequently  ro> 
mores  the  object,  m  appearance,  to  a  greater  distance  than  it  really  ia. 
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tand  shapes :  bat  a  representation  of  what  really  exists  in  nature, 
admits  not  any  unnatural  circumstance.  In  the  statues  of  Ver- 
sailles the  artist  has  displayed  his  vicious  taste  without  the  least  color 
or  disguise.  A  lifeless  statue  of  an  animal  pouring  out  water,  may 
be  endared  without  much  disgust :  but  here  the  lions  and  wolvev  are 
put  in  violent  action,  each  has  seized  its  prey,  a  deer  or  a  lamb,  in  act 
to  devour ;  and  yet,  as  by  hocus-pocus,  tne  whole  is  converted  into  a 
diflTerent  scene :  the  lion,  forgetting  his  prey,  pours  out  water  plenti- 
fully ;  and  the  deer,  forgetting  its  danger,  performs  the  same  work : 
a  representation  no  less  absurd  than  that  in  the  opera,  where  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  aAer  mounting  the  wall  of  a  town  besieged,  turns 
bis  back  to  the  enemy,  and  entertains  his  army  with  a  song.* 

In  gardening,  every  lively  exhibition  of  what  is  beautiful  in  nature 
has  a  fine  effect :  on  the  other  hand,  distant  and  faint  imitations  are 
displeasing  to  every  one  of  taste.  The  cutting  of  evergreens  in  the 
shape  of  animals,  is  very  ancient ;  as  appears  from  the  epistles  of 
Pliny,  who  seems  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the  conceit.  The  pro- 
pensity to  imitation  gave  birth  to  that  practice ;  and  has  supported 
it  wonderfully  long,  considering  how  faint  and  insipid  the  imitation 
is.  But  the  vulgar,  great  and  small,  are  entertained  with  the  oddness 
and  singularity  of  a  resemblance,  however  distant,  between  a  tree 
and  an  animal.  An  attempt  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  to  imitate 
a  gjrove  of  trees  by  a  group  of  jtt$  ^eau,  appears,  for  the  same  rea- 
son,  no  less  childish. 

In  desifi^ninga  garden,  every  thing  trivial  or  whimsical  ought  to 
be  avoided.  Is  a  fabyrinth  then  to  be  ju8ti6ed  ?  It  is  a  mere  conceit, 
like  th^t  of  composing  verses  in  the  shape  of  an  axe  or  an  egg :  the 
walks  and  hedges  may  be  agreeable ;  but  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth, 
they  serve  to  no  end  but  to  puzzle :  a  riddle  is  a  conceit  not  so  mean : 
because  the  solution  is  proof  of  sagacity,  which  affords  no  aid  in 
tracing  a  labyrinth. 

The  gardens  of  Versailles,  executed  with  boundless  expense  by 
the  best  artists  of  that  age,  are  a  lasting  monument  of  a  taste  the 
most  depraved :  the  &uks  above  mentioned,  instead  of  being  avoided, 
are  chosen  as  beauties,  and  multiplied  without  end.  Nature,  it 
would  seem,  was  deemed  too  vulgar  to  be  imitated  in  the  works  of  a 
magnificent  monarch :  and  for  that  reason  preference  was  given  to 
things  unnatural,  which  probably  were  mistaken  for  supernatural.  I 
have  often  amused  myself  with  a  bnciful  resemblance  between  these 
gardens  and  the  Arabian  tales :  each  of  them  is  a  performance  in- 
"^ended  for  the  amusement  of  a  great  king :  in  the  sixteen  gardens 
of  Versailles  there  is  no  unity  of  design,  more  than  in  the  thousand 
and  one  Arabian  tales:  an^  lastly,  they  are  equal Iv  unnatural: 
groves  of  jels  dUeav^  statues  of  animals  conversing  in  the  manner  of 
i&op,  water  issuing  out  of  the  mouths  of  wild  beasts,  give  an  im- 

•  Ulloa,  a  Spanish  writer,  describing  the  city  of  Lima,  says,  that  the  mat 
square  is  finely  ornamented.  "  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain^  equally  remarkable 
for  iu  grandeur  and  capacity.  Raised  above  the  fountain  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Fame,  and  four  small  basons  on  the  angles.  The  water  issues  from  the  trumpet 
of  the  statue,  and  from  the  mouths  of  eight  lions  surrounding  it,  which"  in  nis 
opinion  '  greatly  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  whole." 
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pression  of  fiury-land  and  witchcraft,  no  less  than  diamond-palaces^ 
invisible  rings,  spells  and  incantations. 

A  straight  road  is  the  most  agreeable,  because  it  shortens  the 
journey.  But  in  an  embellished  field,  a  straight  walk  has  an  air  of 
formality  and  confinement:  and  at  any  rate  is  less  agreeable  than  a 
winding  or  waring  walk;  for  in  surveying  the  beauties  of  an  orna- 
mented field,  we  love  to  roam  from  place  to  place  at  freedom.  Wind- 
ing walks'  have  another  advantage:  at  every  step  they  open  new 
views.  In  short,  the  walks  in  pleasure-grounds  ought  not  to  have 
any  appearance  of  a  road :  my  mtention  is  not  to  make  a  journey, 
but  to  feast  my  eye  on  the  heauties  of  art  and  nature.  This  rule 
excludes  not  openings  directing  the  eye  to  distant  objects.  Such 
openings,  beside  variety,  are  agreeable  in  various  respects :  first,  as 
observ^  above,  they  extend  in  appearance  the  size  of  the  field :  next, 
an  object,  at  whatever  distance,  continues  the  opening,  and  deludes 
the  spectator  into  a  conviction,  that  the  trees  which  confine  the  view 
are  continued  till  they  join  the  object.  Straight  walks  in  recesses 
do  well ;  they  vary  the  scenery,  and  are  favorable  to  meditation. 

Avoid  a  straight  avenue  directed  upon  a  dwelling-house:  better 
far  an  oblique  approach  in  a  waving  line,  with  single  trees  and  other 
scattered  objects  interposed.  In  a  direct  approach,  the  first  appear- 
ance is  continued  to  tae  end :  we  see  a  house  at  a  distance,  and  we 
see  it  all  along  in  the  same  spot  without  any  variety.  In  an  oblique 
approach,  the  interposed  objects  put  the  house  seemingly  in  motion : 
it  moves  with  the  passenger,  and  appears  to  direct  its  course  so 
as  hospitably  to  intercept  him.  An  oblique  approach  contributes 
also  to  variety :  the  house,  seen  successively  in  alfiferent  directions, 
assumes  at  each  step  a  new  figure. 

A  garden  on  a  flat  ought  to  be  highly  and  variously  ornamented, 
in  order  to  occupy  the  mind,  and  prevent  our  regretting  the  insipi- 
dity of  an  uniform  plain.  Artificial  mounts  in  that  view  are  com- 
mon :  but  no  person  has  thought  of  an  artificial  walk  elevated  high 
above  the  plain.  Such  a  walk  is  airy,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  mind : 
it  extends  and  varies  the  prospect ;  and  it  makes  the  plain,  seen  from 
a  heig'ht,  appear  more  agreeable. 

Whether  should  a  ruin  be  in  the  Gothic  or  Grecian  form  ?  In 
the  former,  I  think ;  because  it  exhibits  the  triumph  of  time  over 
strength ;  a  melancholy,  but  not  unpleasant  thought :  a  Grecian  ruin 
suggests  rather  the  triumph  of  barbarity  over  taste;  a  gloomy  and 
discouraging  thought. 

There  are  not  many  fountains  in  a  good  taste.  Statues  of  animala 
vomiting  water,  which  prevail  every  where,  stand  condemned  as 
unnatural.  A  statue  of  a  whale  spouting  water  upward  from  its 
head  is  in  one  sense  natural,  as  certain  whales  have  that  power; 
but  it  is  a  sufficient  objection,  that  its  singularity  would  make  it 
appear  unnatural;  there  is  another  reason  against  it,  that  the  figure 
of  a  whale  is  in  itself  not  agreeable.  In  many  Roman  fountains, 
statues  of  fishes  are  employed  to  support  a  large  bason  of  water. 
This  unnatural  conceit  is  not  accountable,  unless  'rom  the  conuec- 
lion  that  water  has  with  the  fish  that  swim  in  it ;  which  by  the  way 
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shows  the  inflnence  of  even  the  sh'ghter  relations.  The  best  design 
for  a  fountain  I  have  met  with,  is  what  follows.  In  an  artificial  rock, 
ragged  and  abrupt,  there  is  a  cavity  out  of  sight  at  the  top:  the  water, 
conveyed  to  it  by  a  pipe,  pours  or  trickles  down  the  broken  parts 
of  the  rock,  and  is  collected  into  a  bason  at  the  foot :  it  is  so  con- 
trived,  as  to  make  the  water  fiiH  in  sheets  or  in  rills  at  pleasure. 

Hitherto  a  garden  has  been  treated  as  a  work  intended  solely  for 
pleasure,  or,  in  other  words,  for  giving  impressions  of  intrinsic 
beauty.  What  comes  next  in  order,  is  the  beauty  of  a  garden  des- 
tined  for  use,  termed  relative  beauty;^  and  this  branch  shall  be 
dispatched  in  a  few  words.  In  gardening,  luckily,  relative  beaaty 
need  never  stand  in  opposition  to  intrinsic  beauty :  all  the  ground 
(hat  can  be  reauisite  for  use,  makes  but  a  small  proportion  of  an 
ornamented  field ;  and  may  be  put  in  any  comer  without  obstruct- 
in^  the  disposition  of  the  capital  parts.  At  the  same  time,  a  kitchen- 
gfarden  or  an  orchard  is  susceptible  of  intrinsic  beauty;  and  may 
be  so  artfully  disposed  among  the  other  parts,  as  by  variety  and 
contrast  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In  this  respect, 
architecture  requires  a  greater  stretch  of  art,  as  will  be  seen  imme- 
diately; for  as  intrinsic  and  relative  beauty  must  often  be  blended 
in  the  same  building,  it  becomes  a  difficult  task  to  attain  both  in  any 
perfection. 

In  a  hot  country  it  is  a  capital  object  to  have  what  may  be  termed 
a  summer-garden;  that  is,^  a  spot  of  ground  disposed  by  art  and  by 
nature  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  to  give  free  access  to  the  air.  In  a 
cold  country,  the  capital  object  should  be  a  winter-garden^  open  to 
the  sun,  sheltered  from  wind,  dry  under  foot,  and  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  summer  by  variety  of  evermens.  The  relish  of  a 
country  life,  totally  extinct  in  France,  is  decaying  fast  in  Britain. 
But  as  still  manj  people  of  fashion,  and  some  of  taste,  pass  the  win- 
ter, or  part  of  it,  in  the  country,  it  is  amazing  that  winter-gardens 
should  be  overlooked.  During  summer,  every  field  is  a  garden ; 
but  during  half  of  the  year,  the  weather  is  seldom  so  good  in  Britain 
as  to  afford  comfort  in  the  open  air  without  shelter ;  and  yet  seldom 
so  bad  as  not  to  afibrd  comfort  with  shelter.  I  say  more,  that  beside 
providing  for  exercise  and  health,  a  winter-garden  may  be  made 
subservient'  to  education,  by  introducing  a  habit  of  thinking.  In 
youth,  lively  spirits  give  too  great  a  propensity  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  making  us  averse  to  serious  occupation.  That  unto- 
ward bias  may  be  corrected  in  some  degree  by  a  winter-garden, 
which  produces  in  the  mind  a  calm  satisfaction,  free  from  agitation 
of  passion,  whether  gay  or  gloomy;  a  fine  tone  of  mind  for  medi- 
tation and  reasoning.! 

•  See  these  tenns  defined,  Chap.  3. 

t  A  correspondent,  whose  name  I  hitherto  have  concealed,  that  I  might  not  be 
thought  vain,  and  which  1  can  no  lonj^r  conceal,*  writes  to  me  as  follows :  "  In 
life  we  generally  lay  our  account  with  prosperity,  and  seldom,  very  seldom  pre- 
pare for  adversity.  We  carry  that  propensity  even  into  the  structure  of  our  gar- 
dens :  we  cuUiTate  the  gay  ornaments  of  summer,  relishine  no  plants  but  what 
flourish  by  mild  dews  and  gracious  sunshine :  we  banish  from  our  thoughta 

*  Mn.  MoBttfo. 
38* 
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Qardeoing  being  in  China  broaght  to  greater  perfeetion  than  m 
^ny  other  known  country,  we  shall  close  our  present  subject  with  a 
slight  view  of  Chinese  gardens,  which  are  found  entirely  obsequious 
to  the  principles  that  govern  every  one  of  the  fine  arts.  In  general, 
it  is  an  indispensable  law  there,  never  to  deviate  from  nature :  but 
in  order  to  produce  that  degree  of  variety  which  is  pleasing,  every 
method  consistent  with  nature  is  put  in  practice.  Nature  is  strictly 
imitated  in  the  banks  of  their  artificial  lakes  and  rivers;  which 
sometimes  are  bare  and  gravelly,  sometimes  covered  with  wood 
quite  to  the  brink  of  the  water.  To  flat  spots  adorned  with  flowers 
and  shrubs,  are  opposed  others  steep  and  rocky.  We  see  meadows 
covered  with  cattle ;  rice-grounds  that  run  into  lakes ;  eroves  into 
which  enter  navigable  creeks  and  rivulets :  these  generally  conduct 
to  some  interesting  object,  a  magnificent  building,  terraces  cot  in  a 
mountain,  a  cascade,  a  grotto,  an  artificial  rock.  Their  artificial  rivers 
are  generally  serpentine:  sometimes  narrow,  noisy,  and  rapid ;  some- 
times deep,  broad,  and  slow :  and  to  make  the  scene  still  more  active, 
mills  and  other  moving  machines  are  often  erected.  In  the  lakes  are 
interspersed  islands;  some  barren,  surrounded  with  rocks  and  shoals; 
others  enriched  with  everything  that  art  and  nature  can  fumisk.  Even 
in  their  cascades  they  avoid  regularity,  as  forcing  nature  out  of  its 
course:  the  water<«  are  seen  bursting  from  the  caverns  and  windings  of 
the  artificial  rocks,  here  a  roaring  cataract,  there  many  gentle  fidls; 
and  the  stream  often  impeded  by  trees  and  stones,  that  seem  brought 
down  by  the  violence  of  the  current  Straight  lines  are  sometimes  in- 
dulged,  in  order  to  keep  in  view  some  interesting  object  at  a  distance. 

Sensible  of  the  influence  of  contrast,  the  Chinese  artists  deal  in 
sudden  transitions,  and  in  opposing  to  each  other,  forms,  colors,  and 
shades.  The  eye  is  conducted,  from  limited  to  extensive  views, 
and  from  lakes  and  rivers  to  plains,  hills,  and  woods :  to  dark  and 
gloomy  colors,  are  opposed  the  more  brilliant :  the  diflerent  masses 
of  light  and  shade  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  the 
composition  distinct  in  its  parts,  and  striking  on  the  whole.  In 
plantations,  the  trees  afe  artfully  mixed  according  to  their  ahapo 
and  color ;  those  of  spreading  branches  with  the  pyramidal,  and  the 
light  green  with  the  deep  green.  They  even  introduce  decayed 
trees,  some  erect,  and  some  half  out  of  the  ground.*  In  order  to 
heighten  contrast,  much  bolder  strokes  are  risked :  they  sometimes 
introduce  rough  rocks,  dark  caverns,  trees  ill  formed,  and  seemingly 
rent  by  tempests,  or  blasted  by  lightning ;  a  building  in  ruins,  or 
half  consumed  by  fire.     But  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  harshness 

eh&stly  winter,  when  the  benign  influences  of  the  sun  eheering  us  no  more,  are 
doubly  regretted  by  yielding  to  the  piercing  north  wind  and  nippinf  firosL  Sage 
is  the  gardener,  m  the  meuphoncal  as  well  as  literal  sense,  who  procures  a 
friendly  shelter  to  protect  us  from  December  storms,  and  cultivates  the  plants  that 
adorn  and  enliven  that  dreary  season.  He  is  no  philosopher  who  cannot  retire 
into  the  Stoic's  walk,  when  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  are  out  of  bloom :  he  is  too 
much  a  fihilosoplier  who  will  rigidly  proscribe  the  flowers  and  aromatiea  of  sum- 
mer, to  sit  constantly  under  the  cypress-shade." 

•  Taste  has  suggested  to  Kent  the  same  artifice.  A  decayed  tree  plaeed  prt^ 
P«rlv,  contributes  to  contrast ;  and  also  in  a  pensive  or  sedate  stata  of  mud 
produces  a  sort  of  pity,  grounded  on  an  imaginary  parsoniflcatioB. 
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of  Bttch  objecU,  the  sweeteat  and  moat  beautiful  aeenee  aliraja 

succeed. 

The  Chinese  rtud3r  to  give  play  to  the  irnagination :  they  hide 
the  termination  of  their  lakes;  and  commonly  interrupt  the  view  of 
a  cascade  by  trees,  through  which  are  seen  obscurely  the  waters  as 
they  fail.  The  imagination  once  roused,  is  disposed  to  magnify 
every  object. 

Nothing  18  more  studied  in  Chinese  gardens  than  to  raise  wonder 
or  surprise.  In  scenes  calculated  for  that  end,  every  thing  appears 
like  fairy-land;  a  torrent,  for  example,  conveyed  under  ground, 
puzzles  a  stranger  bv  its  uncommon  sound  to  guess  what  it  may  be; 
and  to  multiply  such  uncommon  sounds,  the  rocks  and  buildings 
are  contrived  with  cavities  and  interstices.  Sometimes  one  is  led 
insensibly  into  a  dark  cavern,  terminating  unexpectedly  in  a  land- 
scape enriched  with  all  that  nature  affords  the  most  delicious.  At 
other  times,  beautiful  walks  insensibly  conduct  to  a  rough  unculti- 
vated field,  where  bushes,  briers,  and  stones  interrupt  the  passage : 
looking  about  for  an  outlet,  some  rich  prospect  unexpectedly  opens 
to  view.  Another  artifice  is,  to  obscure  some  capital  part  by  trees, 
or  other  interposed  objects:  our  curiosity  is  raised  to  know  what 
lies  beyond ;  and  after  a  few  steps,  we  are  greatly  surprised  with 
some  scene  totally  different  from  what  was  expected. 

These  cursory  observations  upon  gardening,  shall  be  closed  with 
some  reflections  that  miist  touch  every  reader.  Rough  uncultivated 
ground,  dismal  to  the  eye,  inspires  peevishness  and  discontent  May 
not  this  be  one  cause  of  the  harsh  manners  of  savages  ?  A  field 
richly  ornamented,  containing  beautiful  objects  of  various  kinds, 
displays  in  full  lustre  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  and  the  ample 
provision  he  has  made  for  our  happiness.  Ought  not  the  spectator 
to  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  his  Maker,  and  with  benevolence  to  his 
fellow-creatures  ?  Other  fine  arts  may  be  perverted  to  excite  irregu- 
lar, and  even  vicious,  emotions :  but  gardening,  which  inspires  the 
purest  and  roost  refined  pleasures,  cannot  fail  to  promote  every  good 
affection.  The  gayety  and  harmony  of  mind  it  produces,  inclining 
the  spectator  to  communicate  his  satisfaction  to  others,  and  to  make 
them  happy  as  he  is  himself,  tend  naturally  to  establish  in  him  a 
habit  of  humanity  and  benevolence.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppress  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  advantages  of  gardening  with  respect  to  virtuous  education. 
In  the  befifinning  of  life  the  deepest  impressions  are  made ;  iind  it  is 
a  sad  trutn,  that  the  young  student,  familiarized  to  the  dirtiness  and 
disorder  of  many  colleges  pent  within  narrow  bounds  in  populous 
cities,  is  rendered  in  a  measure  insensible  to  the  elegant  beauties  of 
art  and  nature.  Is  there  no  man  of  fortune  sufliciently  patriotic  to 
think  of  reforming  this  evil  ?  It  seems  to  me  fiair  from  an  exaggera- 
tion, that  good  professors  are  not  more  essential  to  a  college,  than  a 

*  The  manufactures  of  silk,  flax,  and  cotton,  in  their  present  advance  towards 
jierfection,  may  be  helfl  as  inferior  branches  of  the  fine  arts :  because  their  produc- 
tions in  dress  and  in  furniture  inspire,  like  them,  gay  and  kindly  emotions  (avoiw 
able  to  morality. 
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Spacious  garden  sweetly  ornamented,  but  without  any  thing  glaring 
or  fantastic,  so  as  upon  the  whole  to  inspire  our  youth  with  a  taste 
no  less  for  simplicity  than  for  elegance.  In  that  respect,  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  may  justly  be  deemed  a  model. 

Having  finished  what  occurred  on  gardening,  I  proceed  to  rules 
and  observations  that  more  peculiarly  concern  architecture.  Archi- 
lecture,  being  a  useful  as  well  as  a  fine  art,  leads  us  to  distinguish 
buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  into  three  kinds;  namely,  what  arc 
intended  for  utility  solely,  what  for  ornament  solely,  and  what  for 
both.  Buildings  intended  for  utility  solely,  such  as  detached  offices, 
ought,  in  every  part,  to  correspond  precisely  to  that  intention ;  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  ena  in  view  will  by  every  person  of  taste 
be  thought  a  blemish.  In  general,  it  is  the  perfection  of  every  work 
of  art,  that  it  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended;  and  every 
other  beauty,  in  opposition,  is  improper.  But  in  things  intended  for 
ornament,  such  as  pillars,  obelisks,  triumphal  arches,  beauty  alone 
ought  to  be  regarded.  A  Heathen  temple  must  be  considered  as 
merely  ornamental ;  for  being  dedicated  to  some  deity,  and  not 
intended  for  habitation,  it  is  susceptible  of  any  figure  and  any 
embellishment  that  fancy  can  suggest  and  beauty  admit.  The  great 
difficulty  of  contrivance,  respects  buildings  that  are  intended  to  be 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  These  ends,  employing  different  and 
often  opposite  means,  are  seldom  united  in  perrection ;  and  the  only 
practicable  .method  in  such  buildings  is,  to  favor  ornament  less  or 
more  according  to  the  character  of  the  building :  in  palaces,  and 
other  edifices  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  a  variety  of  useful  con- 
trivance, regularity  justly  takes  the  lead;  but  in  dwelling-houses 
that  are  too  small  for  variety  of  contrivance,  utility  ought  to  prevail, 
neglecting  regularity  as  far  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  convenience.* 

Intrinsic  and  relative  beauty  being  founded  on  diflTerent  principles, 
must  be  handled  seporately.  I  begin  with  relative  beauty,  as  it  is 
of  the  greater  importance. 

The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined  by  the  use  to  which  it 
is  destined.  The  door  of  a  dwelling-house,  wnich  ought  to  corres- 
pond to  the  human  size,  is  confined  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  proportions  proper  for  the  door 
of  a  barn  or  coach-house,  are  widely  different.  Another  considera- 
tion enters.  To  study  intrinsic  beauty  in  a  coach-house  or  bam, 
intended  merely  for  use,  is  obviously  improper.  But  a  dwelling- 
house  may  admit  ornaments;  and  the  principal  door  of  a  palace 
demands  all  the  grandeur  that  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
portions dictated  by  utility :  it  ought  to  be  elevated,  and  approached 
by  steps ;  and  it  may  be  adorned  with  pillars  supporting  an  archi- 
trave, or  in  any  other  beautiful  manner.  The  aoor  of  a  church 
ought  to  be  wide,  in  order  to  afiford  an  easy  passage  for  a  multitude : 
the  width,  at  the  same  time,  regulates  the  heignt,  as  will  appear 
hereafter.     The  size  of  windows  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  that  of 

♦  A  building  must  be  large  to  produce  any  sensible  emotion  of  regularity,  pnv 
poition,  or  beauty;  which  is  an  additional  reason  for  minding  convenience  only 
in  »  dwelhng-house  of  small  size. 
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the  room  they  illuminate;  for  if  the  apertures  be  not  sufficiently 
large  to  convey  light  to  every  corner,  the  room  is  unequally  lighted, 
which  is  a  great  deformity.  The  steps  of  a  stair  ought  to  be  accom- 
modated to  the  human  figure,  without  regarding  any  other  propor- 
tion :  they  are  accordingly  the  same  in  large  and  in  small  buildings, 
because  both  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  size. 

I  proceed  to  consider  intrinsic  beauty  blended  with  that  which  is 
relative.  Though  a  cube  in  itself  is  more  agreeable  than  a  paral- 
lelopipedon,  yet  a  large  parallelopipedon  set  on  its  smaller  base,  is 
by  its  elevation  more  agreeable ;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  a  Gothic 
tower.  But  supposing  this  figure  to  be  destined  for  a  dwelling- 
house,  to  make  way  for  relative  beauty,  we  immediately  perceive 
that  utility  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  and  that  the  figure,  incon- 
venient by  its  height,  ought  to  be  set  upon  its  larger  base :  the  lofti- 
ness is  gone;  but^that  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  additional 
convenience;  for  which  reason,  a  figure  spread  more  upon  the 
ground  than  raised  in  height,  is  always  preferred  for  a  dwelling- 
house,  without  excepting  even  the  most  superb  palace. 

As  to  the  divisions  within,  utility  requires  that  the  rooms  be 
rectangular;  for  otherwise  void  spaces  will  be  leA,  which  are  of  no 
use.  A  hexagonal  figure  leaves  no  void  spaces ;  but  it  determines 
the  rooms  to  be  all  of  one  size,  which  is  inconvenient.  A  room  of 
a  moderate  size  may  be  a  square;  but  in  very  large  rooms  this 
figure  must,  for  the  most  part,  give  place  to  a  parallelogram,  which 
can  more  easily  be  adjusted,  than  a  square,  to  the  smaller  rooms 
contrived  entirely  for  convenience.  A  parallelogram,  at  the  same 
time,  is  the  best  calculated  for  receiving  light;  because,  to  avoid 
cross  lights,  all  the  windows  ought  to  be  in  one  wall ;  and  the  oppo- 
site wall  must  be  so  near  as  to  be  fully  lighted,  otherwise  the  room 
will  be  obscure.  The  height  of  a  room  exceeding  nine  or  ten  feet, 
has  little  or  no  relation  to  utility ;  and  therefore  proportion  is  the 
only  rule  for  determining  a  greater  height. 

As  all  artists  who  love  what  is  beautiful,  are  prone  to  entertain 
the  eye,  they  have  opportunity  to  exert  their  taste  upon  palaces  and 
sumptuous  buildings,  where,  as  above  observed,  intrinsic  beauty 
ought  to  have  the  ascendant  over  that  which  is  relative.  But  such 
propensity  is  unhappy  with  respect  to  dwelling-houses  of  moderate 
size ;  because  in  these,  intrinsic  beauty  cannot  be  displayed  in  any 
perfection,  without  wounding  relative  beauty :  a  small  house  admits 
not  much  variety  of  form ;  and  in  such  houses  there  is  no  instance 
of  internal  convenience  being  accurately  adjusted  to  external  regu- 
larity :  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  is  bey:ond  the  reach  of  art.  4nd 
yet  architects  never  give  over  attempting  to  reconcile  these  two 
incompatibles.  How  otherwise  should  it  happen,  that  of  the  endless 
variety  of  private  dwelling-houses,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of 
any  one  being  chosen  for  a  pattern  ?  The  unwearied  propensity 
to  make  a  house  regular  as  well  as  convenient,  forces  the  architect, 
in  some  articles,  to  sacrifice  convenience  to  regularity,  and  in  others, 
regularity  to  convenience ;  and  the  house,  which  turns  out  neither 
regular  nor  convenient,  never  fiiils  to  displease:   the  &uUs  ar« 
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obvious;  and  the  difficulty  of  doing  better  is  known  to  the  artisi 

only.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  form  of  a  dwellings 
house  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  climate:  and  yet  no  error  is  more 
common,  than  to  copy  in  Britain  the  form  of  Italian  houses ;  not 
forgetting  even  those  parts  that  are  purposely  contrived  for  air,  and 
for  excluding  the*8un.  I  shall  give  one  or  two  instances.  A  colon* 
nade  along  the  front  of  a  building,  has  a  fine  efiect  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  by  producing  coolness  and  obscurity — agreeable  propeities  in 
warm  and  luminous  climates:  but  the  cold  climate  of  Britain  is 
altogether  averse  to  that  ornament ;  and  therefore  a  colonnade  can 
never  be  proper  in  this  country,  unless  for  a  portico,  or  to  communi- 
cate with  a  detached  building.  Again,  a  logio  laying  the  house  open 
to  the  north,  contrived  in  Italy  for  gathering  cool  air,  is,  if  possible^ 
still  more  improper  for  this  climate :  scarcely  endurable  in  summer, 
it,  in  winter,  exposes  the  house  to  the  bitter  blasts  of  the  north,  and 
to  every  shower  of  snow  and  rain. 

Havmg  said  what  appeared  necessary  upon  relative  beauty,  the 
next  step  is,  to  view  architecture  as  one  of  the  fine  arts ;  which  will 
lead  us  to  the  examination  of  such  buildings,  and  parts  of  buildings, 
as  are  calculated  solely  to  please  the  eye.  In  the  works  of  Nature, 
rich  and  magnificent,  variety  prevails ;  and  in  works  of  Art  that  are 
contrived  to  imitate  Nature,  the  great  art  is  to  hide  every  appearance 
of  art ;  which  is  done  by  avoiding  regularity,  and  indulging  variety. 
But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original,  and  not  imitative,  the  timid 
hand  is  guided  by  rule  and  compass ;  and  accordingly,  in  architec- 
ture strict  regularity  and  uniformity  are  studied,  as  hx  as  consistent 
with  utility. 

Proportion  is  no  less  agreeable  than  regularity  and  uniformity- 
and  therefore  in  buildings  intended  to  please  the  eye,  they  are  all 
equally  essential.  By  many  writers  it  is  taken  for  grantedf,  that  in 
buildings  there  are  certain  proportions  that  please  the  eye,  as  in 
sounds  there  are  certain  proportions  that  please  the  ear ;  and  that 
in  both  equally  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  precise  proportion  is 
disagreeable.  Others  seem  to  relish  more  a  comparison  between 
proportion  in  numbers  and  proportion  in  quantity ;  and  hold  that 
the  same  proportions  are  agreeable  in  both.  THe  proportions,  for 
example,  of  the  numbers  16,  24,  and  36,  are  agreeable;  and  so,  say 
they,  are  the  proportions  of  a  room,  the  height  of  which  is  16  feet, 
the  breadth  24,  and  the  length  36.  May  I  hope  from  the  reader, 
that  he  will  patiently  accompany  me  in  examining  this  point,  which 
is  useful  as  well  as  curious.  To  refute  the  notion  of  a  resemblance 
between  musical  proportions  and  those  of  architecture,  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  observe  in  general,  that  the  one  is  addressed  to  the  ear, 
the  other  to  the  eye ;  and  that  objects  of  difiercnt  senses  have  no 
resemblance,  nor  indeed  any  relation  to  each  other.  But  more  par- 
ticularly, what  pleases  the  ear  in  harmony,  is  not  proportion  among 
the  strings  of  the  instrument,  but  among  the  sounds  that  these  strings 

•  "  Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on ;  therefore  let  use  be  preferred 
fcaiore  uniformity,  except  where  both  may  be  had."  Lord  Ftfratom,  Eisay  46. 
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produce.  In  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  proportion  of 
difierent  quantities  that  please  the  eye,  without  the  least  relation  to 
sound.  Were  quantity  to  be  the  ground  of  comparison,  we  have  no 
reason  to  presupe,  that  there  is  any  natural  analogy  between  the 
proportions  that  please  in  a  building,  and  the  proportions  of  strings 
that  produce  concordant  sounds.  Let  us  take  for  example  an  octave, 
produced  by  two  similar  strinsfs,  the  one  double  of  the  otner  in  length. 
This  is  the' most  perfect  of  alT  concords;  and  yet  I  know  not  that  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two  is  agreeable  in  any  two  parts  of  a  building. 
I  add,  that  concordant  notes  are  produced  by  wiad-instruments, 
which,  as  to  proportion,  appear  not  to  have  even  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  a  build  mg. 

With  respect  to  the  other  notion,  namely,  a  comparison  between 
proportion  in  numbers  and  proportion  in  quantity;  I  urge,  that  num- 
ber and  quantity  are  so  dinerent,  as  to  anbrd  no  probability  of  any 
natural  relation  between  them.  Quantity  is  a  real  quality  of  every 
body ;  number  is  not  a  real  Quality,  but  merely  an  idea  that  arises 
upon  viewing  a  plurality  of  things,  whether  conjunctly  or  in  succes- 
sion. An  arithmetical  proportion  is  agreeable  in  numbers;  but  have 
we  any  reason  to  infer  that  it  must  also  be  agreeable  in  quantity  ? 
At  that  rate,  a  geometrical  proportion,  and  many  others  wnich  are 
agreeable  in  numbers,  ought  also  to  be  agreeable  in  quantity.  In  an 
endless  variety  of  proportions,  it  would  be  wonderful,  if  there  never 
should  happen  a  coincidence  of  any  one  agreeable  proportion  in  both. 
One  example  is  given  in  the  numbers  16,  24,  and  36 :  but  to  be  con- 
vinced that  this  agreeable  coincidence  is  merely  acciaental,  we  need 
only  reflect,  that  tne  same  proportions  are  not  applicable  to  the  exter- 
nal figure  of  a  house,  and  far  less  to  a  column. 

That  we  are  framed  by  nature  to  relish  proportion  as  well  as  regu- 
larity, is  indisputable;  but  that  agreeable  proponion  should,  like 
concord  in  sounds,  be  confined  to  certain  precise  measures,  is  not 
warranted  by  experience.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  experi- 
ence, that  proportion  admits  more  and  less ;  that  several  proportions 
ire  each  of  them  a^eeable;  and  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  dispro- 
portion, till  the  difference  between  the  quantities  compared  become 
the  most  striking  circumstance.  Columns  evidently  admit  different 
proportions,  equally  agreeable ;  and  so  do  houses,  rooms,  and  other 
parts  of  a  building.  This  leads  to  an  interesting  reflection :  the 
foregoing  difference  between  concord  and  proportion,  is  an  additional 
instance  of  that  admirable  harmony  which  subsists  among  the  several 
branches  of  the  human  frame.  The  ear  is  an  accurate  judge  of 
sounds,  and  of  their  smallest  differences ;  and  that  concord  in  sounds 
should  be  regulated  by  accurate  measures,  is  perfectly  well  suited  to 
this  accuracy  of  perception.  The  eye  is  more  uncertain  about  the 
size  of  a  large  object,  tnan  of  one  that  is  small ;  and  at  a  distance  an 
object  appears  less  than  at  hand.  Delicacy  of  perception,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  proportion  in  quantities,  would  be  an  useless  quality ; 
and  it  is  much  better  ordered,  that  there  should  be  such  a  latitude 
with  respect  to  agreeable  proportions,  as  to  Correspond  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  eye  with  respect  to  quantity. 
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But  all  the  beauties  of  this  subject  are  not  yet  displayed  ;  and  it  is 
too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  a  cursory  view.  I  proceed  to 
observe,  that  to  make  the  eye  as  delicate  witu  respect  to  proportion 
as  the  ear  is  with  respect  to  concord,  would  not  only  be  an  useless 
quality,  but  be  the  source  of  continual  pain  and  uneasiness.  I  need 
*  go  no  farther  for  a  proof  than  the  very  room  I  occupy  at  present : 
for  every  step  I  take  varies  to  me,  in  appearance,  the  proportion  of 
length  to  breadth :  at  that  rate,  I  should  not  be  happy  but  in  one  pre- 
cise spot,  where  the  proportion  appears  agreeable.  Let  me  &rther 
observe,  that  it  would  ^be  singular  indeed  to  find,  in  the  nature  of 
man,  any  two  principles  in  perpetual  opposition  to  each  other :  and 
yet  this  woula  be  the  case,  if  proportion  were  circumscribed  like 
concord ;  for  it  would  exclude  all  but  one  of  those  proportions  that 
utility  requires  in  different  buildings,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  building. 

It  provokes  a  smile  to  find  writers  acknowledging  the  necessity  of 
accurate  proportions,  and  yet  differing  widely  about  them.  Laying 
aside  reasoning  and  philosophy,  one  fact,  universally  allowed,  ought 
to  have  undeceived  them,  that  the  same  proportions  which  are  agree- 
able in  a  model,  are  not  agreeable  in  a  large  building :  a  room  40 
feet  in  length  an€  24  in  breadth  and  height,  is  well  proportioned; 
but  a  room  12  feet  wide  and  high  and  24  long,  approaches  to  a 
gallery. 

Peranlt,  in  his  comparison  of  the  ancients  and  mcdt»rns,*  is  the 
only  author  who  runs  to  the  opposite  extreme;  maintaining,  that  the 
different  proportions  assigned  to  each  order  of  columns  are  arbitrary, 
and  that  the  beauty  of  these  proportions  is  entirely  the  effect  of  cus- 
tom. This  betrays  ignorance  of  human  nature,  which  evidently 
delights  in  proportion  as  well  as  in  regularity,  order,  and  propriety. 
But  without  any  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  a  single  reflection 
might  have  convinced  him  of  his  error — ^that  if  these  proportions 
had  not  originally  been  agreeable,  they  could  iiot  have  been  esta- 
blished by  custom. 

To  illustrate  the  present  point,  I  shall  add  a  few  examples  of  the 
agreeableness  of  different  proportions.  In  a  sumptuous  edifice,  the 
capital  rooms  ought  to  be  large,  for  otherwise  they  will  not  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  building :  and  for  the  same  reason,  a 
very  large  room  is  improper  in  a  small  house.  But  in  things  thus 
related,  the  mind  requires  not  a  precise  or  single  proportion,  reject- 
ing all  others ;  on  the  contrary,  many  different  proportions  are  made 
equally  welcome.  In  all  buildings,  accordingly,  we  find  rooms  of 
different  proportions  equally  agreeable,  even  where  the  proportion  is 
not  influenced  by  utility.  With  respect  to  the  height  of  a  room,  the 
proportion  it  ought  to  bear  to  the  length  and  breadth,  is  arbitrary; 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  eye  as 
to  the  height  of  a  room,  when  it  exceeds  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet. 
In  columns  again,  even  architects  must  confess,  that  the  proportion 
of  height  and  thickness  varies  betwixt  eight  diameters  and  ten,  and 
that  every  proportion  between  these  extremes  is  agreeable.     Bat 

♦  Page  94. 
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this  is  not  alL  There  roust  certainly  he  a  farther  variation  of  pro* 
portion,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  column ;  a  row  of  columns  ten 
feet  high,  and  a  row  twice  that  height,  require  different  proportions: 
the  intercolumniations  must  also  differ  according  to  the  height  of  tha 
row. 

Proportioo  of  parts  is  not  only  itself  a  heauty,  but  is  inseparably 
connected  with  a  beauty  of  the  highest  relish,  that  of  concord  or 
harmony;  which  will  be  plain  from  what  follows.  A  room  of  which 
the  pans  are  all  finely  adjusted  to  each  other,  strikes  us  with  the 
beauty  of  proportion.  It  strikes  us  at  the  same  time  with  a  pleasure 
far  superior :  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  windows,  raise 
each  of  them  separately  an  emotion:  these  emotions  are  similar; 
and  though  faint  when  felt  separately,  thev  produce  in  conjunction 
the  emotion  of  concord  or  harmony,  which  is  extremely  pleasant.* 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  length  of  a  room  far  exceeds  the 
breadth,  the  mind,  comparing  together  parts  so  intimately  connected, 
immediately  perceives  a  disagreement  or  disproportion  whi^.h  dis- 
gusts. But  this  is  not  all ;  viewing  them  separately,  different  emotions 
are  produced,  that  of  grandeur  from  the  great  length,  and  that  of  mean- 
ness or  littleness  from  the  small  breadth,  which  in  union  are  disa- 
greeable by  their  discordance.  Hence  it  is,  tMt  a  long  galiery, 
however  convenient  for  exercise,  is  not  an  agreeable  figure  of  a 
room :  we  consider  it,  like  a  stable,  as  destined  for  use,  and  expect 
not  that  in  any  other  respect  it  should  be  agreeable.f 

Regularity  and  proportion  are  essential  in  buildings  destined 
chiefly  or  solely  to  please  the  eye,  because  they  produce  intrinsic 
beauty.  But  a  skilful  artist  will  not  confine  his  view  to  regularity 
and  proportion :  he  will  also  study  congruity,  which  is  perceived 
when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  a  structure  are  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  The  sense  of  congruity  dictates  the 
following  rule — that  every  building  have  an  expression  correspond- 
ing to  its  destination :  a  palace  ought  to  be  sumptuous  and  grand ; 
a  private  dwelling,  neat  and  modest;  a  play-house,  gay  and  splendid; 
and  a  monument,  gloom^r  and  melancholy.!  A  heathen  temple  has 
a  double  destination :  It  is  considered  chiefiy  as  a  house  dedicated  to 
some  divinity ;  and  in  that  respect  it  ought  to  be  grand,  elevated,  and 
magnificent:  it  is  considered  also  as  a  place  of  worship ;  and  in  that 
respect  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  dark  or  gloomy,  because  dimness 
produces  that  tone  of  mind^ which  is  suited  to  humility  and  devotion. 

♦  Chap.  9.  Part  4- 

t  A  covered  passage  connecting^  a  winter  garden  with  the  dwelling  house,  wouui 
answer  the  purpose  of  walking  in  bad  weather  much  better  than  a  gallery^  A 
slight  roof  supported  by  slender  pillars,  whether  of  wood  or  stone,  would  be  suffix 
ci«:nt ;  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  with  evergreens,  so  as  to  give  ver- 
dure and  exclude  wind. 

t  A  bouse  for  the  poor  ought  to  have  an  appearance  suited  to  its  destination. 
The  new  hospital  in  raris  for  fouiKJlings,  errs  against  this  rule;  for  it  has  mors 
the  air  of  a  piilaee  than  of  an  hospitaL  Propriety  and  convenience  ought  to  be 
studied  in  lodginj'  the  indigent ;  but  in  such  houses  splendor  and  magnificence  an 
out  of  all  rule.  For  the  same  reason,  a  naked  statue  or  pictuxe,  scarce  decent  any 
where,  is  in  a  church  intolerable.  A  sumptuous  charity  school,  beside  its  impro- 
priety, gives  the  children  an  unhappjr  taste  for  high  liTing. 
39 
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A  Christian  church  is  not  considered  to  he  a  house  for  the  Deity, 
but  merely  a  place  of  worship :  it  ought  therefore  to  be  decent  and 
plain,  without  much  ornament :  a  situation  ought  to  be  chosen  low 
and  retired ;  hecause  the  congregation  during  worship,  ought  to  be 
humble  and  disengaged  from  the  world.  Columns,  beside  their 
chief  service  of  being  supports,  may  contribute  to  that  peculiar 
expression  which  the  destination  of  a  building  requires :  columns 
of  .diflTerent  proportions,  serve  to  express  loftiness,  lightness,  &4^ 
as  well  OS  strength.  Situation  also  may  contribute  to  expression. 
Conveniency  regulates  the  situation  of  a  private  dwelling-house;  but, 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,*  the  situation  of  a  palace  ought 
to  be  lofty. 

And  this  leads  to  a  question,  whether  the  situation,  where  there 
happens  to  be  no  choice,  ought,  in  any  measure,  to  res^ulate  the  (brm 
of  the  edifice  ?  The  connection  between  a  large  house  and  the 
neighboring  fields,  though  not  intimate,  demands  however  some 
congruity.  It  would,  for  example,  displease  us  to  find  an  elegant 
building  thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncultivated  country:  congruity 
requires  a  polished  field  for  such  a  building ;  and  beside  the  plea- 
sure of  congruity,  the  spectator  is  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  con- 
cordance from  th#  similarity  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  two 
objects.  The  old  Gothic  form  of  building,  seems  well  suited  to  the 
rough  uncultivated  regions  where  it  was  invented :  the  only  mistake 
was,  the  transferrins^  this  form  to  the  fine  plains  of  France  and  Italy, 
better  fitted  for  buildings  in  the  Grecian  taste;  but  by  refining  upon 
the  Gothic  form,  every  thing  possible  has  been  done  to  reconcile  it  to 
its  new  situation.  The  profuse  variety  of  wild  and  grand  objects 
aI>oul  Inverary,  demanded  a  house  in  the  Gothic  form ;  and  every 
one  must  approve  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  in  adjusting  so  finely 
ilie  appearance  of  his  house  to  that  of  the  country  where  it  is  placed. 

The  external  structure  of  a  great  house,  leads  naturally  to  its  inter 
nal  structure.  A  spacious  room,  which  is  the  first  that  commonly 
receives  us,  seems  a  bad  contrivance  in  several  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  when  immediately  from  the  open  air  we  step  into  such  a  room. 
Its  size  in  appearance  is  diminished  by  contrast:  it  looks  little  com- 
pared with  that  great  canopy  the  sky.  In  the  next  place,  when  it 
recovers  its  grandeur,  as  it  soon  does,  it  gives  a  diminutive  appear- 
ance to  the  rest  of  the  house:  passing  from  it,  every  apartment  looks 
little.  This  room  therefore  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  swolti 
commencement  of  an  epic  poem. 

Bella  per  Emathios  plusquam  civilia  campos. 

In  the  third  place,  by  its  situation  it  serves  only  for  a  waiting-room, 
and  a  passage  to  the  principal  apartments;  instead  of  being  reserved 
as  it  ought  to  be,  for  entertaining  company  :  a  great  room,  which 
enlarges  the  mind,  and  gives  a  certain  elevation  to  the  spirits,  is 
destined  by  nature  for  conversation.  Rejecting  therefore  this  form, 
I  take  a  hint  from  the  climax  in  writing  for  another  form  that  appears 
more  suitable.     A  handsome  portico,  proporlioned  to  the  size  and 

•  Chap.  10. 
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fashion  of  the  front,  leads  into  a  ivaiting-room  of  a  lamr  mie,  and 
that  to  the  great  room  ;  all  hy  a  progression  from  small  to  great.  If 
the  hoase  be  very  largo,  there  may  be  space  for  the  following  suit  of 
rooms :  first,  a  portico ;  second,  a  passage  within  the  house,  bounded 
by  a  double  row  of  columns  connected  by  arcades :  third,  an  octagon 
room,  or  of  any  other  figure,  about  the  centre  of  tne  building ;  and, 
lastly,  the  great  room. 

A  double  row  of  windows  must  be  disagreeable,  by  distributing 
the  light  unequally :  the  space  in  particular  between  the  rows  h 
always  gloomy.  For  that  reason,  a  room  of  greater  height  than 
can  be  conveniently  served  by  a  single  row,  ought  regularly  to  be 
lighted  from  the  roof  Artists  have  generally  an  inclination  to  form 
the  g^eat  room  into  a  double  cube,  even  with  the  inconvenience  of  a 
double  TOW  of  windows :  they  are  pleased  with  the  regularity,  over- 
looking  that  it  is  mental  only,  and  not  visible  to  the  eye,  which 
seldom  can  distinguish  between  the  height  of  24  feet  and  that  of  30.* 

Of  all  the  emotions  that  can  be  raised  by  architecture,  grandeur 
is  that  which  has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  mind ;  and  it  ought 
therefore,  to  be  the  chief  study  of  the  artist,  to  raise  this  emotion 
great  buildings  destined  to  please  the  eye.  But  as  grandeur 
depends  partly  on  size,  it  seems  so  far  unlucl^  for  architecture, 
that  it  is  governed  by  regularity  and  proportion,  whigh  never 
deceive  the  eye  by  making  objects  appear  larger  than  they  are  in 
reality :  such  deception,  as  above  observed,  is  never  found  but  with 
some  remarkable  disproportion  of  parts.  But  though  regularity 
and  proportion  contribute  nothing  to  grandeur  as  far  as  that  emotion 
depends  on  size,  they  in  a  different  respect  contribute  greatly  to  it, 
as  has  been  explained  above. f 

Next  of  ornaments,  which  contribute  to  give  buildings  a  peculiar 
expression.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  building  can  regularly 
admit  any  ornament  but  what  is  useful,  or  at  least  has  that  appear* 
ance.  But  considering  the  different  purposes  of  architecture,  a  fine 
as  well  as  a  useful  art,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  ornaments 
may  not  be  added  to  please  the  eye  without  any  relation  to  use. 
This  liberty  is  allowed  m  poetry,  painting,  and  gardening,  and  why 
not  in  architecture  considered  as  a  fine  art?  A  private  dwelling- 
house,  it  is  true,  and  other  edifices  where  use  is  the-  chief  aim, 
admit  not  regularly  any  ornament  but  what  has  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  use:  but  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  buildings, 
intended  chiefly  or  solely  for  show,  admit  every  sort  of  ornament. 

A  thing  intended  merely  as  an  ornament,  may  be  of  any  figure 
and  of  any  kind  that  fancy  can  suggest ;  if  it  please  the  spectator, 
the  artist  gains  his  end.  Statues,  vases,  sculpture  upon  stone, 
whether  basso  or  alto  relievo,  are  beautiful  ornaments  relished  in  all 
civilized  countries.     The  placing  of  such  ornaments  so  as  to  pro* 


our 

directed 

distances :  but  seldom  having  occasion  to  look  upward  in  a  perpendicular  Una, 
we  scarce  can  fomi  any  jndginent  of  distances  in  tnat  direction, 
t  Chi^.  4. 
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doce  the  best  efieet,  is  the  only  nicety.  A  statue  in  perfection  ia  an 
enchanting  work  ;  and  we  naturally  require  that  it  should  be  seen 
in  every  direction  and  at  different  distances;  for  which  reason, 
statues  employed  as  ornaments  are  proper  to  adorn  the  great  stair- 
case that  leads  to  the  principal  door  of  a  palace,  or  to  occupy  the 
void  between  pillars.  But  a  niche  in  the  external  front  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  a  statue :  and  statues  upon  the  roof,  or  upon  the 
top  of  a  wall,  would  give  pain  by  seeming  to  be  in  danger  of 
tumbling.  To  adorn  the  top  of  a  wall  with  a  row  of  vases  is  an 
unhappy  conceit,  by  placing  things  apparently  of  use  where  they 
cannot  be  of  any  use.  As  to  hasso  and  alto  relievo,  I  observe,  that 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  gardening,  contradictory  expressions 
ought  to  be  avoided :  for  which  reason*  the  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  carved  work  ill  suits  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  a  pedestal : 
upon  the  pedestal,  whether  of  a  statue  or  a  column,  the  ancients 
never  ventured  any  bolder  ornament  than  the  basso  relievo. 

One  at  first  view  will  naturally  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  the 
ornaments  under  consideration  beauty  is  indispensable.  It  goes  a 
great  way  undoubtedly;  but,  upon  trial,  we  find  many  things 
esteemed  as  highly  ornamental  that  have  little  or  no  beauty. 
There  are  various^ircumstances,  beside  beauty,  that  tend  to  make 
an  agreeable  impression.  For  instance,  the  reverence  we  have  for 
the  ancients  is  a  fruitful  source  of  ornaments.  Amalihea's  horn  has 
always  been  a  favorite  ornament,  because  of  its  connection  with  a 
lady  who  was  honored  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy.  A 
fat  old  fellow  and  a  goat  are  surely  not  graceful  forms;  and  yel 
Selinus  and  his  companions  are  every  where  fashionable  ornaments. 
What  else  but  our  fondness  for  antiquity  can  make  the  horrid  form 
of  a  Sphinx  so  much  as  endurable  ?  Original  destination  is  another 
circumstance  that  has  influence  to  add  dignity  to  things  in  them- 
selves abundantly  trivial.  In  the  sculpture  of  a  marble  chimney- 
piece,  instruments  of  a  Grecian  or  Roman  sacrifice  are  beheld  with 
pleasure ;  original  destination  rendering  them  venerable  as  well  as 
their  antiquity.  Let  some  modern  cutlery  ware  be  substituted, 
though  not  less  beautiful ;  the  artist  will  be  thought  whimsical,  if  not 
absurd.  Triumphal  arches,  pyramids,  obelisks,  are  beautiful  forms ; 
but  the  nobleness  of  their  original  destination  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  pleasure  we  take  in  them.  A  statue,  supposed  to  be  an  Apollo, 
will  with  an  antiquary  lose  much  of  its  grace  when  discovered  to 
have  been  done  for  a  barber's  apprentice.  Long  robes  appear 
noble,  not  singly  for  their  flowing  lines,  but  for  their  being  the 
habit  of  magistrates;  and  a  scarf  acquires  an  air  of  dignity  by 
being  the  badge  of  a  superior  order  of  churchmen.  These  examples 
may  be  thought  sufiicient  for  a  specimen :  a  diligfent  inquiry  into 
human  nature  will  discover  other  influencing  principles ;  and  hence 
it  ia^  that  of  all  subjects  ornaments  admit  the  greatest  variety  in 
point  of  taste. 

Things  merely  ornamental  appear  more  gay  and  showy  than 
.hings  that  take  on  the  appearance  of  use.  A  knot  of 'diamonds  in 
the  hair  is  splendid ;  but  diamonds  have  a  more  modest  appearance 
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when  used  at  clasps  or  buttons.    The  former  are  more  proper  for  a 
young  beauty,  the  latter  after  marriage. 

And  this  leads  to  ornaments  having  relation  to  use.  OrnAments 
of  that  kind  are  governed  by  a  dii^rent  principle,  which  is,  that 
they  ought  to  be  of  a  form  suited  to  their  real  or  apparent  destina- 
tion. This  rule  is  applicable  as  well  to  ornaments  that  make  a 
component  part  of  the  subject,  as  to  ornaments  that  are  only  accel- 
sory.  With  relation  to  the  former,  it  never  can  proceed  from  a 
good  taste  to  make  a  tea-spoon  resemble  the  leaf  of  a  tree;  for  such 
a  form  is  inconsistent  with  the  destination  of  a  tea-spoon.  An  eagle's 
paw  is  an  ornament  no  less  improper  for  the  foot  or  a  chair  or  table: 
because  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of  weakness,  inconsistent  with  its 
destination  of  bearing  weight.  Blind  windows  are  sometimes  in- 
troduced to  preserve  the  appearance  of  regularity:  in  which  case 
the  deceit  ought  carefully  to  be  concealed.  If  visible,  it  marks  the 
irregularity  in  the  clearest  manner,  signifying,  that  real  windows 
ought  to  have  been  there,  could  they  have  been  made  consistent  with 
the  internal  structure.  A  pilaster  is  another  example  of  the  same 
sort  of  ornament ;  and  the  greatest  error  against  its  seeming  desti- 
nation of  a  support,  is  to  sink  it  so  far  into  the  wall  as  to  make  it 
lose  that  seeming.  A  composition  representing  leaves  and  branches, 
with  birds  perching  upon-  them,  has  been  long  in  fashion  for  a  can- 
dlestickj  but  none  of  these  particulars  is  in  any  degree  suited  to  that 
destination. 

A  large  marble  bason  supported  by  fishes,  is  a  conceit  much 
relished  in  fountains.  This  is  an  example  of  accessory  ornaments 
in  a  bad  taste  ;  for  fishes  here  are  unsuitable  to  their  apparent 
destination.  No  less  so  are  the  supports  of  a  coach,  carved  in  the 
figure  of  Dolphins  or  Tritons  :  for  what  have  these  marine  beings 
to  do  on  dry  land  ?  and  what  support  can  they  be  to  a  coach. 

In  a  column  we  have  an  example  of  both  kinds  of  ornament. 
Where  columns  are  employed  in  the  front  of  a  building  to  support 
an  entablature,  they  belong  to  the  first  kind:  where  employed  to 
coitnect  with  detached  offices,  they  are  rather  of  the  other  kind. 
As  a  column  is  a  capital  ornament  in  Grecian  architecture,  it  well 
deserves  to  be  handled  at  large. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  this  ornament,  I  observe  that  a  circle 
is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  square,  a  globe  than  a  cube,  and 
a  cylinder  than  a  parailelopipedon.  This  last,  in  the  language  o. 
architecture,  is  saying  that  a  column  is  a  more  agreeable  figure 
than  a  pilaster ;  and  for  that  reason,  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  all 
other  circumstances  being  equal.  Another  reason  concurs,  that  a 
column  connected  with  a  wall,  which  is  a  plain  surface,  makes  a 
greater  variety  than  a  pilaster.  There  is  an  additional  reason  for 
rejecting  pilasters  in  the  external  front  of  a  building,  arising  from  a 
principle  unfolded  above,*  namely,  a  tendency  in  man,  to  advance 
every  thing  to  its  perfection,  and  to  its  conclusion.  If)  for  example, 
I  see  a  thing  obscurely  in  a  dim  light  and  by  disjointed  parts,  tlu. 
tendency  prompts  me  to  connect  the  disjointed  parts  into  a  whole, 

*  Chap.  4. 
39» 
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I  sapposed  it  to  be,  for  example,  a  horse ;  and  my  eyesight  being 
obedient  to  the  conjecture,  I  inDmediately  perceive  a  horse,  almost  as 
distinctly  as  in  da3'light.  This  principle  is  applicable  to  the  caso 
in  hand.  The  most  superb  front,  at  a  great  distance,  appears  a  plaip 
surface:  approaching  gradually,  we  begin  first  to  perceive  inequali 
ties,  and  then  pillars ;  but  whether  round  or  square,  we  are  uncer 
tain :  our  curiosity  anticipating  our  progress*  cannot  rest  in  suspense: 
being  prompted,  by  the  tenoency  mentioned,  to  suppose  the  most 
complete  pillar,  or  that  which  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  we 
immediately  perceive,  or  seem  to  perceive,  a  number  of  columns: 
if  upon  a  near  approach  we  find  pilasters  only,  the  disappointment 
makes  these  pilasters  appear  disagreeable;  when  abstracted  from 
that  circumstance,  they  would  only  have  appeared  somewhat  less 
agreeable.  But  as  this  deception  cannot  happen  in  the  inner  front 
inclosing  a  court,  I  see  no  reason  for  excluding  pilasters  from  such 
a  front,  when  there  is  any  cause  for  preferring  them  before  columns. 

With  respect  now  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  a  bare  uniform  cylinder 
without  a  capital,  appears  naked ;  and  without  a  base,  appears  too 
ticklishly  placed  to  stand  firm  :*  it  ought  therefore  to  have  some 
finishing  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Hence  the  three  chief  parts 
of  a  column,  the  shaA,  the  base,  and  the  capital.  Nature,  undoubt- 
edly, requires  proportion  among  these  parts,  but  it  admits  variety  of 
proportion.  I  suspect  that  the  proportions  in  use  have  been  influ- 
enced  in  some  degree  by  the  human  figure ;  the  capital  being  con- 
ceived as  the  head,  the  base  as  the  feet.  With  respect  to  the  base, 
indeed,  the  principle  of  utility  interposes  to  vary  it  from  the  human 
figure :  the  base  must  be  so  proportioned  to  tne  whole,  as  to  give 
the  column  the  appearance  of  stability. 

We  find  three  orders  of  columns  among  the  Greeks,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
destination  as  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has  been  warmly  dis- 
puted, whether  any  new  order  can  be  added  to  these.  Some  hold 
the  affirniative,  and  give  for  instances  the  Tuscan  and  Composite : 
others  deny,  and  maintain  that  these  properly  are  not  distinct  orders, 
but  only  the  original  orders  with  some  slight  variations.  Among 
writers  who  do  not  agree  upon  any  standard  for  distinguishing  the 
different  orders  from  each  other,  the  dispute  can  never  have  an  end. 
What  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject  is  what  follows. 

The  only  circumstances  that  can  serve  to  distinguish  one  order 
from  another,  are  the  form  of  the  column,  and  its  destination.  To 
make  the  first  a  distinguishing  mark,  without  regard  to  the  other, 
would  multiply  these  orders  without  end ;  for  a  color  is  not  more 
susceptible  of  difierent  shades,  than  a  column  is  of  diflTerent  forms. 
Destination  is  more  limited,  as  it  leads  to  distinguish  columns  into 
three  kinds  or  orders ;  one  plain,  and  strong,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  plain  and  massy  buildings;  one  delicate  and  graceful, 

*  A  column  without  a  baae  is  disagreeable,  because  it  seems  in  a  tottering 
eondition ;  yet  a  tree  without  a  baae  is  agreeable ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  we  know 
It  to  be  finnly  rooted.  This  observation  shows  how  much  taste  is  influenced  by 
— ''•iction.  ' 
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for  supporting  buildings  of  that  character;  and  between  these,  onif 
for  supporting  buildinc^s  of  a  middle  character.  This  distinrtiun. 
which  regards  the  different  purposes  of  a  column,  is  not  naturally 
liable  to  any  objection,  considering  that  it  tends  also  to  regulate  the 
A>rni,  and  in  some  measure  the  ornaments,  of  a  column.  To  enlarge 
the  division  by  taking  in  a  greater  variety  of  purposes,  would  be  of 
little  use,  ancC  if  admitted,  would  have  no  end ;  for  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  foregoing  division,  there  can  be  no  ^od  reason  kt 
adding  a  fourth  order,  more  than  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  £c,  without  any 
possible  circumscription. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  I  make  the  following  obser\'attnn. 
If  we  regard  destination  only,  the  Tuscan  is  of  the  same  order  with 
the  Doric,  and  the  Composite  with  the  Corinthian  :  but  if  we  regard 
form  merely,  they  are  of  different  orders. 

The  ornaments  of  these  three  orders  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as 
to  make  them  look  like  what  they  are  intended  for.  Plain  and 
rustic  ornaments  would  be  not  a  little  discordant  with  the  elegance 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  ornaments  sweet  and  delicate  no  less 
so,  with  the  strength  of  the  Doric.  For  that  reason,  I  am  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  ornaments  of  the  last  mentioned  order :  if 
they  be  not  too  delicate,  they  are  at  least  too  numerous  for  a  pillar 
in  which  the  character  of  utility  prevails  over  that  of  beauty.  The 
crowding  of  ornaments  would  be  more  suffers ble  in  a  column  of  an 
opposite  character.  But  this  is  a  slight  objection,  and  I  wish  I 
could  think  the  same  of  what  follows.  The  Corinthian  order  has 
been  the  favorite  of  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  I  cannot  force 
myself  to  r«>Iish  its  capital.  The  invention  of  this  fiorid  capital  is 
ascribed  to  the  sculptor  Callimachus,  who  took  a  hint  from  the  plant 
Acanlktis,  growing  round  a  basket  placed  accidentally  upon  it:  and 
in  fact  the  capital  under  consideration  represents  pretty  accurately 
a  basket  so  ornamented.  This  object,  or  its  imitation  in  stone, 
placed  upon  a  pillar,  may  look  well ;  but  to  make  it  the  capital  of  a 
pillar  intended  to  support  a  building,  must  give  the  pillar  an  appear- 
ance inconsistent  with  its  destination :  an  acanthus,  or  any  tender 
plant,  may  require  support,  but  is  altogether  insufficient  to  support 
any  thing  heavier  than  a  bee  or  a  butterfly.  This  capital  must  also 
bear  the  weight  of  another  objection  :  to  represent  a  vine  wreathing 
round  a  column  with  its  root  seemingly  in  the  ground,  is  natural ; 
but  to  represent  an  acanthus,  or  any  plant,  as  growing  on  the  top  of 
a  column,  is  unnatural.  The  elegance  of  this  capital  did  probably 
at  first  draw  a  veil  over  its  impropriety ;  and  now  by  long  use  u 
lias  gained  an  establishment,  respected  by  every  artist.  Such  is  the 
force  of  custom,  even  in  contradiction  to  nature  I 

It  will  not  be  gaining  much  ground  to  urge,  that  the  basket,  or 
vase,  is  understood  to  be  the  capital,  and  that  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  to  be  considered  as  ornaments*  merely ;  for,  excepting 
a  plant,  nothing  can  be  a  more  improper  support  for  a  great  building 
than  a  basket  or  vase  even  of  the  firmest  texture.   . 

With  respect  to  buildings  of  every  sort,  one  rule,  dictated  by 
utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and  stable.     Another  rule,  dictated  by 
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beauty,  is,  that  the^  alao  appear  so :  for  what  appears  tottering  and 
ID  hazard  of  tumbling,  proauces  in  the  spectator  the  painful  emotion 
of  fear,  instead  of  the  pleasant  emotion  o(  beauty ;  and,  accordingly, 
it  is  the  great  care  of  the  artist,  that  every  part  of  his  edifice  appear 
to  be  well  supported.  Phrocopius,  describing  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
in  Constantinople,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  mentions  with 
applause  a  part  of  the  fabric  placed  above  the  east  front  in  form  of 
a  half-moon,  tm  contrived  as  to  inspire  both  fear  and  admiration : 
ior  though,  says  he,  it  is  perfectly  well  supported,  yet  it  is  suspenci^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  were  to  tumble  down  the  next  moment 
This  conceit  is  a  sort  of  false  wit  in  architecture,  which  men  were 
fond  of  in  the  infancy  of  the  fine  arts.  A  turret  jutting  out  from  an 
angle  in  the  uppermost  story  of  a  Gk>thic  tower,  is  a  witticism  of  the 
same  kind. 

To  succeed  in  allegorical  or  emblematic  ornaments,  is  no  slight 
effort  of  genius ;  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dispose  them  so  in  a 
building  as  to  produce  any  good  effect  The  mixing  them  with 
realities,  makes  a  miserable  jumble  of  truth  and  fiction.*  In  a 
basso-relievo  on  Antonine's  pillar,  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of 
a  Christian  legion,  is  expressed  by  joining  to  the  group  of  soldiers 
a  rainy  Jupiter,  with  water  in  abundance  foiling  from  his  head  and 
beard.  De  Piles,  fond  of  the  conceit,  carefully  informs  his  reader, 
that* he  must  not  take  this  for  a  real  Jupiter,  but  for  a  symbol  which 
among  the  Pagans  signified  rain :  he  never  once  considers,  that  a 
symbol  ^r  emblem  ought  not  to  make  part  of  a  group  representing 
real  objects  or  real  events ;  but  be  so  detached,  as  even  at  first  view 
to  appear  an  emblem.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  chief  point : 
every  emblem  ouffht  to  be  rejected  that  is  not  clearly  expressive  of 
its  meaning ;  for  if  it  be  in  any  degree  obscure,  it  puzzles,  and  does 
not  please.  The  temples  of  Ancient  and  Modem  virtue  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Stow,  appear  not  at  first  view  emblematical ;  and  when  we 
are  informed  that  they  are  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  gather  their  meaning : 
the  spectator  sees  one  temple  entire,  another. in  ruins;  but  without 
an  explanator3r  inscription,  he  may  guess,  but  cannot  be  certain,  that 
the  former  being  dedicated  to  Ancient  Virtue,  the  latter  to  Modem 
Virtue,  are  intended  a  satire  upon  the  present  times.  On  the  othei 
band,  a  trite  emblem,  like  a  trite  simile,  is  disgustfuLf  Nor  oughr 
an  emblem  more  than  a  simile  to  be  founded  on  low  or  familiar 
objects ;  for  if  these  be  not  agreeable  as  well  as  their  meaning,  the 
emblem  upon  the  whole  will  not  be  relished.  A  room  in  a  dwelling- 
house  containing  a  monument  to  a  deceased  friend,  is  dedicated  to 
Melancholy:  it  has  a  clock  that  strikes  every  minute,  to  signify 
how  swiflly  time  passes — upon  the  monument,  weeping  figures  and 
other  hackneyed  ornaments  commonly  found  upon  tombstones,  with 
a  stuffed  raven  in  a  corner — ^verses  on  death,  and  other  serious  sub- 
jects, inscribe^  all  around.  The  objects  are  too  familiar,  and  the 
artifice  too  apparent,  to  produce  the  intended  effect^ 

•  See  Chap.  20.  sect.  5.  t  Sec  Chap.  8. 

t  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  was  n  palace  termed  the  kimse  ofaJliUum,  when 
Monteziinm  rpiired  upon  losing  any  of  his  friends,  or  upon  any  public  calamity 
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The  statue  of  Moses  striking  a  rock  from  which  water  actually 
issues,  is  also  in  a  &lse  taste ;  for  it  is  mixing  reality  with  repre- 
sentation. Moses  himself  may  bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  but  this 
miracle  is  too  much  for  his  statue.  The  same  objection  lies  against 
a  cascade  where  the  statue  of  a  water-god  pours  out  of  his  urn  real 
water. 

I  am  more  doubtful  whetner  the  same  objection  lies  against  the 
employing  statues  of  animals  as  supports,  that  of  a  negro,  for  exam- 
ple, supporting  a  dial,  statues  of  fish  supporting  a  bason  of  water, 
Termes  supporting  a  chimney-piece ;  for  when  a  stone  is  used  as  a 
support,  wnere  is  the  incongruity,  it  will  be  said,  to  cut  it  into  the 
form  of  an  animal?  But  leaving  this  doubtful,  another  objection 
occurs — that  such  designs  must  m  some  measure  be  disagreeable, 
by  the  appearance  of  giving  pain  to  a  sensitive  being. 

It  is  observed  above  of  gardening,  that  it  contributes  to  rectitude 
of  manners,  by  inspiring  gayety  and  benevolence.  I  add  another 
observation,  that  both  gardening  and  architecture  contribute  to  the 
same  end,  by  inspiring  a  taste  for  neatness  and  elegance.  In  Scot- 
land, the  regularity  and  polish  eren  of  a  turnpike-road  has  some 
influence  of  this  kind  upon  the  low  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
l*hey  become  fond  of  regularity  and  neatness ;  which  is  displayed, 
6rst  upon  their  yards  and  little  inclosures,  and  next  within  doors. 
A  taste  for  regularity  and  neatness,  thus  acquired,  is  extended  by 
degrees  to  dress,  and  even  to  behavior  and  manners.  The  author 
of  a  history  of  Switzerland,  describing  the  fierce  manners  of  the 
plebeians  of  Bern  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  continually  inured  to 
success  in  war,  which  made  tHem  insolently  aim  at  a  change  of 
government  in  order  to  establish  a  pure  democracy,  observes,  that 
no  circumstance  tended  more  to  sweeten  their  manners,  and  to  make 
them  fond  of  peace,  than  the  public  buildings  carried  on  by  the 
senate  for  ornamenting  their  capital ;  particularly  a  fine  town-house, 
and  a  masfnificent  church,  which  to  this  day,  says  our  author,  stands 
Its  ground  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

This  boose  was  better  adjusted  to  its  destination :  it  inspired  a  sort  of  horror :  all 
Jiras  black  and  dismal :  small  windows  shut  up  with  grates,  scarce  aUowtng  pn»> 
Kogt  to  the  light 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

STANDARD  OF  TASTE. 

No  disputing  about  taste,  a  g:enerally  receired  saying; — The  difficulty  of  sapping 
the  foundation  of  tliis  proTerb — The  proveib  m  some  cases  true  and  in  others 
not—- Nature  sparing  in  her  divisions  of  the  scale  of  pleasures— The  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  applying  the  proverb  to  subjects  of  taste  in  general — Our 
conviction  of  a  common  nature — Tne  common  nature  of  man  invariable — This 
common  nature  also  perfect — A  right  and  a  wrong  taste  in  morals  accounted  for 
on  this  conviction  of  a  common  nature — Opinions  in  matters  of  imporunce 
rejected,  creates  uneasiness — The  disgust  produced  by  differing  from  what  is 
iudged  to  be  the  common  standard — The  final  causes  to  which  uniformity  of 
taste  leads — ^To  ascertain  what  the  standard  of  nature  is,  of  importance — The 
common  sense  of  mankind,  the  only  standard  in  the  fine  arts — The  corrupting 
effect  of  voluptuousness — The  number  cpialified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine  arts, 
few — The  dinerence  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  less  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

"That  there  is  no  disputing  about  taste,"  meaning  taste  in  its 
figurative  as  well  as  proper  sense,  is  a  saying  so  generally  received 
as  to  have  become  a  proverb.  One  thing  even  at  first  view  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  proverb  hold  true  with  respect  to  taste  in  its  proper 
meaning,  it  must  hold  equally  true  with  respect  to  our  other  exter- 
nal senses :  if  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  disdain  a  comparative  trial, 
and  reject  all  criticism,  the  pleasures  of  touch,  of  smell,  of  sound,  and 
even  of  sight,  must  be  equally  privileged.  At  that  rate,  a  man  is 
not  within  tho  reach  of  censure,  even  wnere  he  prefers  the  Saracen's 
head  upon  a  sign-post  before  the  best  tablature  of  Raphael,  or  a  rude 
Gothic  lower  before  the  finest  Grecian  building ;  or  where  he  pre- 
fers the  smell  of  a  rotten  carcass  to  that  of  tnc  most  odoriferous 
flower,  or  discords  before  the  most  exquisite  harmony. 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  If  the  pleasures  of  external  sense  be 
exempted  from  criticism,  why  not  every  one  of  our  pleasures,  {torn 
whatever  source  derived?  if  taste  in  its  proper  sense  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, there  is  little  room  for  disp^^ing  it  m  its  figurative  sense.  The 
proverb  accordingly  comprehends  both ;  and  in  that  large  sense  may 
be  resolv^ed  into  the  following  general  proposition,  that  with  respect 
to  the  perceptions  of  sense,  by  which  some  objects  appear  agreeable, 
some  disagreeable,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  good  or  a  bad,  a 
right,  or  a  wrong;  that  every  man's  taste  is  to  himself  an  ultimate 
standard  without  appeal ;  andf  consequently  that  there  is  no  ground 
of  censure  against  any  one,  if  such  a  one  there  be,  who  prefers 
Biackmore  to  Homer,  selfishness  to  benevolence,  or  cowardice  to 
magnanimity. 

The  proverb  in  the  foregoing  examples  is  indeed  carried  very  far: 
it  seems  difficult,  however,  to  sap  its  foundation,  or  with  success  to 
attack  it  from  any  quarter:  for  is  not  every  man  equally  a  judge  ot 
what  ought  to  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  himself  7  does  it  seem 
w^himsical,  and  perhaps  absurd,  to  assert,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
pleased  when  he  is,  or  that  he  tu^ht  to  be  pleased  when  he  is  not  ? 

This  reasoning  may  perj^les.  but  w^l  never  afford  conviction, 
every  one  of  taste  will  reject  it  as  felse,  however  unqualified  to  detect 
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the  fiillaey.  At  the  same  time,  tnough  no  man  of  taste  will  assent  to 
the  proverb  as  holding  true  in  every  case,  no  man  will  affirm  that  it 
holds  true  in  no  case :  objects  there  are,  undoubtedly,  that  we  may 
like  or  dislike  indifferently,  without  any  imputation  upon  our  taste. 
Were  a  philosopher  to  make  a  scale  for  human  pleasures,  he  would 
not  think  of  malcing  divisions  without  end  ;  but  would  rank  together 
many  pleasures  arising  perhaps  from  different  objects,  either  as 
equally  conducing  to  happiness,  or  differing  so  imperceptibly  as  to 
make  a  separation  unnecessary.  Nature  has  taken  this  course,  at 
least  it  appears  so  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  There  may  be  sub- 
divisions without  end ;  but  we  are  only  sensible  of  the  grosser  divi- 
sions, comprehending  each  of  them  various  pleasures  equally  affect- 
ing ;  to  these  the  proverb  is  applicable  in  the  strictest  sense ;  for  with 
respect  to  pleasures  of  the  same  rank,  what  ground  can  there  be  for 
preferring  one  to  another?  if  a  preference  in  fact  be  given  by  any 
individual,  it  cannot  proceed  from  taste,  but  from  custom,  imitation,  or 
some  peculiarity  of  mind. 

Nature,  in  her  scale  of  pleasures,  has  been  sparing  of  divisions: 
she  has  wisely  and  benevolently  ^lled  every  division  with  many 
pleasures,  in  order  that  individuals  may  be  contented  with  their  own 
lot,  without  envying  that  of  others.  Many  hands  must  be  employed 
to  procure  us  the  conveniences  of  life;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
different  branches  of  business,  whether  more  or  less  agreeable,  be 
filled  with  hands:  a  taste  too  refined  would  obstruct  that  plan;  for 
it  would  crowd  some  employments,  leaving  others,  no  less  useful, 
totally  neglected.  In  our  present  condition,  lucky  it  is  that  the  plu- 
rality are  not  delicate  in  their  choice,  but  fall  in  readily  with  the 
occupations,  pleasures,  food,  and  company,  that  fortune  throws  in  theii 
way;  and  if  at  first  there  be  any  displeasing  circumstance,  custom 
soon  makes  it  easy. 

The  proverb  will  hold  true  as  to  the  particulars  now  explained ; 
but  when  applied  in  general  to  every  subject  of  taste,  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  are  insuperable.  We  need  only  to  mention  the 
difficulty  that  arises  from  human  nature  itself;  do  we  not  talk  of  a 
good  and  a  bad  taste  ?  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  taste  ?  and  upon  that 
supposition,  do  we  not,  with  great  confidence,  censure  writers,  painters, 
architects,  and  every  one  who  dealartn  the  fine  arts?  Are  such  cri- 
ticisms absurd,  and  void  of  common  sense?  have  the  foregoing 
expressions,  familiar  in  all  languages  and  among  all  people,  no  sort 
of  meaning?  This  can  hardly  be ;  for  what  is  universal,  must  have 
a  foundation  in  nature.  If  we  can  reach  that  foundation,  the  stand- 
ard of  taste  will  no  longer  be  a  secret. 

We  have  a  sense  or  conviction  of  a  common  nature,  not  only  in 
our  own  species,  but  in  every  species  of  animals :  and  our  conviction 
IS  verified  by  experience ;  for  there  appears  a  remarkable  uniformity 
among  creatures  of  the  some  kind,  and  a  deformity  no  less  remarka- 
ble among  creatures  of  different  kinds.  This  common  nature  is  con- 
ceived to  be  a  model  or  standard  for  each  individual  that  belongs  to 
the  kind.  Hence  it  is  a  wonder  to  find  an  individual  deviating  from 
the  common  nature  of  the  species,  whether  in  its  internal  or  external 
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coDstractioii :  a  child  bom  with  ayeraion  to  iu  mother's  mSk,  is  a 
wonder,  no  less  than  if  born  without  a  mouth,  or  wiih  more  than 
one.*  This  conriction  of  a  common  nature  in  every  spec  e«,  paves 
the  way  finely  for  distributing  things  into  genera  and  species;  to 
which  we  sre  extremely  prone,  not  only  with  regard  to  animals  and 
▼egetables,  where  nature  has  led  the  way ;  bat  also  with  regard  to 
manv  other  things,  where  there  is  no  ground  for  such  distribution, 
but  Uincy  merely. 

With  respect  to  the  common  nature  of  man  in  particular,  we  hava 
a  conriction  that  it  is  invariable  not  less  than  universal;  that  it  wiL 
be  the  same  hereafter  as  at  present*  and  as  it  was  in  time  past ;  the 
same  among  all  nations  and  in  all  comers  of  the  earth.  Nor  are 
we  deceivea ;  because,  giving  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cul« 
ture  and  gradual  refinement  of  manners,  the  fact  corresponds  to  our 
conviction. 

We  are  so  constituted  as  to  conceive  this  common  nature  to  be 
not  only  invariable,  but  vAao  perfect  or  right;  and  consequently  ^hat 
individuals  ought  to  be  made  conformable  to  it.  Every  remarkable 
deviation  from  the  standard  makes,  accordingly,  an  impression  upon 
us  of  imperfection,  irregularity,  or  disorder :  it  is  disagreeable,  raises 
in  us  a  painful  emotion :  monstrous  births,  exciting  the  curiosity  oi 
a  philosopher,  fiiil  not  at  the  same  time  to  excite  a  sort  of  horror. 

This  conviction  of  a  conunon  nature  or  standard  and  of  its  perfec- 
tion, accounts  clearly  for  that  remarkable  conception  we  have  of  a 
right  and  a  wrong  sense  or  taste  in  morals.  It  accounts  not  less 
clearly  for  the  conception  we  have' of  a  right  and  a  wrong  sense  or 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  A  man  who,  avoiding  objects  generally  agree- 
able, delights  in  objects  finenerally  disagreeable,  is  condemned  as  a 
monster :  we  disapprove  his  taste  as  bad  or  wrong,  because  we  have 
a  clear  conception  that  he  deviates  from  the  common  standard.  If 
man  were  so  framed  as  not  to  have  any  notion  of  a  common  standard, 
the  proverb  mentioned  in  the  beginning  would  hold  universally,  not 
only  in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  morals :  upon  that  supposition,  the  taste 
of  every  man,  with  respect  to  both,  would  to  himself  be  an  ultvaiate 
standard.  But  as  the  conviction  of  a  common  standard  is  universal 
and  a  branch  of  our  nature,  we  intuitively  conceive  a  taste  to  be  right 
or  good,  if  conformable  to  the  con^on  standard,  and  wrong  or  bad  if 
disconformable. 

No  particular  in  human  nature  is  more  tiniversal,  than  the  unea- 
siness a  man  feels  when  in  matters  of  importance  his  opinions  are 
rejected  by  others :  why  should  difierence  in  opinion  create  unrasi- 
•less,  more  than  difierence  in  stature,  in  countenance,  or  in  dress  ? 
the  conviction  of  a  common  standard  explains  the  mystery :  every 
man,  generally  speaking,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  opinions  agree 
with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is,  therefore,  disgusted  with 
those  who  think  difierently.  not  as  differing  from  him,  but  as  dififer* 
ing  from  the  common  standard :  hence  in  all  disputes,  we  find  the  par* 
lies,  each  of  them  eoually  appealing  constantly  to  the  common  sense 
ol  mankind  as  the  ultimate  mle  or  standard.     With  respect  to  points 

•  See  EMsiyi  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  Part  I.  E39uy  3.  ch.  1. 
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arbitrary  or  indifle rent,  which  are  not  rapposed  to  be  regulated  by 
any  standard,  individuals  are  permitted  to  think  for  themselves  witn 
impunity :  the  same  liberty  is  not  indulged  with  respect  to  points 
that  are  reckoned  of  moment ;  for  what  reason,  other  than  that  the 
standard  by  which  these  are  regulated,  ought,  as  we  judge,  to  pro- 
duce a  uniformity  of  opinion  in  all  men  ?  In  a  word,  to  this  convic- 
lion  of  a  common  standard  must  be  wholly  attributed  the  pleasure 
we  take  in  those  who  espouse  the  same  principles  and  opinions  with 
ourselves,  as  well  as  the  aversion  we  have  at  those  who  differ  from 
us.  In  matters  left  indifferent  by  the  standard,  we  find  nothing  of 
the  same  pleasure  or  pain :  a  bookish  man,  unless  swayed  by  con- 
venience, relishes  not  the  contemplative  man  more  than  the  active ; 
his  friends  and  companions  are  chosen  indifierently  out  of  either 
class :  a  painter  consorts  with  a  poet  or  musician,  as  readily  as  with 
those  of  nis  own  art ;  and  one  is  not  the  more  agreeable  to  me  for 
loving  beef,  as  I  do,  nor  the  less  agreeable  ibr  preferring  mutton. 

I  have  ventured  to  say,  that  my  disgust  is  raised,  not  by  difiering 
from  me,  but  by  difiering  from  what  I  judge  to  be  the  common  stand- 
ard. This  point,  being  of  importance,  ought  to  be  firmly  established. 
Men,  it  is  true,  are  prone  to  flatter  themselves,  by  taking  it  for  granted 
that  their  opinions  and  their  taste  are  in  all  respects  conformable  to  the 
common  standard ;  but  there  may  be  exceptions,  and  experience  shows 
there  are  some:  tbere  are  instances  without  number,  of  persons  who 
are  addicted  to  the  grosser  amusements  of  gaming,  eatins^,  drinking, 
without  having  any  relish  for  more  elegant  pleasures;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  are  aflbrded  by  the  fine  arts:  yet  these  very  persons,  talking  the 
same  language  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  pronounce  in  favor  of  the 
more  elegant  pleasures,  and  they  invariably  approve  those  who  have  a 
more  refined  taste,  being  ashamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  sensual. 
It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  giving  a  reason  for  this  singular  impartiality, 
other  than  the  authority  of  the  common  standard  with  respect  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature:*  and  from  the  instances  now  given,  we 
discover  that  the  authority  of  that  standard,  even  upon  the  most  gro- 
vel ling  souls,  is  so  vigorous,  as  to  prevail  over  self-partiality,  and  to 
make  them  despise  their  own  taste  compared  with  the  more  elevated 
taste  of  others. 

Uniformity  of  taste  and  sentiment  resulting  from  our  conviction  of 
a  common  standard,  leads  to  two  important  final  causes;  the  one 
respecting  our  doty,  the  other  our  pastime.  Barely  to  mention  the 
first  shall  be  sufficient,  because  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
present  undertaking.  Unhappy  it  would  be  for  us  did  not  uni- 
formity prevail  in  morals:  that  our  actions  should  uniformly  be 
directed  to  what  is  good  and  against  what  is  ill,  is  the  greatest  bless- 
ing in'  society ;  and  in  order  to  uniformity  of  action,  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  is  indispensable. 

With  respect  to  pastime  in  general,  and  the  fine  arts  in  particular, 
the  final  cause  of  uniformity  is  illustrious.  Uniformity  of  taste  ^ives 
opportunity  for  sumptuous  and  eleffant  buildings,  for  fine  gardens, 
and  extensive  embellishments,  which  please  universally;  andthe  tea 

«  See  Chap.  11. 
4U 
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son  is.  that  without  uniformity  of  taste,  there  could  not  be  any  suit- 
able reward,  either  of  profii  or  honor,  to  encourage  men  of  genius  to 
labor  in  such  works,  and  to  advance  them  toward  perfection.  The 
same  uniformity  of  taste  is  equally  necessary  to  perfect  the  art  of  mu- 
sic, sculpture,  and  painting,  and  to  support  the  expense  they  require 
after  they  are  brought  to  perfection.  Nature  is,  in  erery  particu- 
lar, consistent  with  herself:  we  are  framed  by  Nature  to  hare  a  high 
relish  for  the  fine  arts,  which  are  a  great  source  of  happiness,  and 
friendly  in  a  high  degree  to  virtue :  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  framed 
with  uniformity  of  taste,  to  furnish  proper  objects  for  that  high  relish  ; 
and  if  uniformity  did  not  prevail,  the  fine  arts  could  never  have  made 
any  figure. 

And  this  suggests  another  final  cause  no  less  illustrious.  The 
sopa ration  of  men  iuto  dififerent  classes,  by  birth,  office,  or  occupation, 
however  necessary,  tends  to  relax  the  connection  that  ought  to  be 
among  members  of  the  same  state;  which  bad  effect  is  in  some  mea- 
sure prevented  by  the  access  all  ranks  of  people  have  to  public  spec- 
tacles, and  to  amusements  that  are  best  enjoyed  in  company.  Such 
meetings,  where  every  one  partakes  of  the  same  pleasures  in  com- 
mon, are  no  slight  support  to  the  social  affections. 

Thus,  upon  a  conviction  common  to  the  species  is  erected  a  stand- 
ard of  taste,  which  without  hesitation  is  applied  to  the  taste  of  every 
individual.  That  standard,  ascertaining  what  actions  are  right  what 
wrong,  what  proper  what  improper,  has  enabled  moralists  to  establish 
rules  fox  our  conduct,  from  which  no  person  is  permitted  to  swerve 
We  have  the  same  standard  for  ascertaining  in  all  the  fine  arts,  what 
is  beautiful  or  ugly,  hieh  or  low,  proper  or  improper,  proportioned 
or  disproportioned:  and  here,  as  in  morals,  we  justly  condemn  every 
taste  that  deviates  from  what  is  thus  ascertained  by  the  common 
standard. 

That  there  exists  a  rule  or  standard  in  nature  for  trying  the  tas!e 
of  individuals,  in  the  fine  arts  as  well  as  in  morals,  is  a  discovery; 
but  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  task  undertaken.  A  branch  still 
more  important  remains  upon  hand ;  which  is,  to  ascertain  what  \s 
*  ruly  the  standard  of  nature,  that  we  may  not  lie  open  to  have  a  false 
standard  imposed  on  us.  But  what  means  shall  be  employed  for 
'>:-:7»nflr  to  light  this  natural  standard?  This  is  not  obvious:  for 
when  we  have  recourse  to  general  opinion  and  general  practice,  \vc 
are  betrayed  into  endless  perplexities.  History  informs  us,  that 
nothing  is  more  variable  than  taste  in  the  fine  arts:  judging  by  num- 
bers, the  Gothic  taste  of  architecture  must  be  preferred  before  thai  of 
Greece,  and  the  Chinese  taste  probably  before  either.  It  would  be 
endless  to  recount  the  various  tastes  that  have  prevailed  in  different 
ages  with  respect  to  gardening,  and  still  prevail  in  dififerent  coun- 
tries. Despising  the  modest  coloring  of  nature,  women  of  fashion 
in  France  daub  their  cheeks  with  a  red  powder;  nay,  an  unnatural 
swelling  in  the  neck,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  is 
relished  by  that  people.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
such  untoward  instances,  when  we  find  as  great  variety  in  mom 
opmions :  was  it  not  among  some  nations  held  lawful  for  a  man  to 
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aell  his  children  for  slaves,  to  expose  them  in  their  infancy  to  miU 
beasts,  and  to  punish  them  for  the  crime  of  their  parents?  \vz4  any 
thing  more  common  than  to  murder  an  enemy  in  cold  blood  ?  nay, 
more,  did  not  law  once  authorise  the  abominable  practice  of  human 
sacrifices,  no  less  impious  than  immoral?  Such  aberrations  from 
the  roles  of  morality  prove  only,  that  men,  originally  savage  and 
brutal,  acQuire  not  rationality  nor  delicacy  of  taste  till  they  be  long 
disciplined  in  society.  To  ascertain  the  rules  of  morality,  we  appeal 
not  to  the  common  sense  of  savages,  but  of  men  in  their  more  perfect 
state :  and  we  make  the  same  appeal  in  forming  the  rules  that  ought 
to  govern  the  fine  arts:  in  neither  can  we  safely  rely  on  a  local  or 
transitory  taste ;  but  on  what  is  the  most  general  and  the  most  last- 
ing among  polite  nations.  ^ 

In  this  very  manner,  a  standard  for  morals  has  been  ascertained 
with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy,  and  is  daily  applied  by  able  judges  with 
general  satisfaction.  The  standard  o(  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  is  not 
yet  brought  to  such  perfection ;  and  we  can  account  for  its  slower 
progress:  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions  is  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct, because  its  objects  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  each  other: 
whereas  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  fine  arts  is  faint  ana 
wavering,  because  its  objects  are  commonly  not  so  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  each  other,  and  there  appears  to  me  a  striking  final 
cause  in  thus  distinguishing  the  moral  sense  from  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  in  the  fine  arts.  The  former,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  ond 
as  a  law  we  ought  to  obey,  must  be  clear  and  authoritative.  The 
latter  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  because  it  contributes  to 
our  pleasure  and  amusement  only:  were  it  strong  and  lively,  it 
would  usurp  upon  our  duty,  and  call  oflT  the  attention  from  matters 
of  greater  moment:  were  it  clear  and  authoritative,  it  would  banish 
all  difiference  of  taste,  leaving  no  distinction  between  a  refined  taste 
and  one  that  is  not  so:  which  would  put  an  end  to  rivalship,  and  ^ 
consequently  to  all  improvement. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  However  languid  and  cloudy  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  may  be  as  to  the  fine  arts,  it  is  notwithstand- 
ing the  only  standard  in  these  as  well  as  in  morals.  True  it  is  indeed, 
that  in  gathering  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  more  circumspec- 
tion is  requisite  with  respect  to  the  fine  arts  than  with  respect  to 
morals :  upon  the  latter,  any  person  may  be  consulted :  but  in  the 
former,  a  wary  choice  is  necessary,  for  to  collect  votes  indifferently 
would  certainly  mislead  us.  Those  who  depend  for  food  on  bodily 
!.ibor,  are  totally  void  of  taste ;  of  such  a  taste  at  least  as  can  be  of 
use  in  the  fine  arts.  This  consideration  bars  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind; and  of  the  remaining  part,  many  by  a  corrupted  taste  are 
unqualified  for  voting.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  must  then 
be  confined  to  the  few  that  fall  not  under  these  exceptions.  But  as 
such  selection  seems  to  throw  matters  again  into  uncertainty,  wa 
must  be  more  explicit  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject 

Noihing  tends  more  than  voluptuousness  to  corrupt  the  whole 
internal  frame,  and  to  vitiate  our  taste,  not  only  in  the  fine  arts,  but 
even  in  morals :  voluptuousness  never  fails,  in  course  of  time,  t« 
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extinffuish  all  the  sympathetic  affections,  and  to  bnng  on  a  heastV 
selfishness^  which  leaves  nothing  of  man  hut  the  shape:  about  exclud* 
ing  such  persons  there  will  he  no  dispute.  Liet  us  next  bring  under 
trial,  the  opulent  who  delight  in  expense:  the  appetite  for  superiority 
and  reapect,  inflamed  by  riches,  is  vented  upon  costly  furniture, 
numerous  attendants,  a  princely  dwelling,  sumptuous  teasts,  every 
thing  superb  and  gorgeous,  to  amaze  and  humble  all  beholders: 
simplicity,  elegance,  propriety,  and  things  natural,  sweet,  or  amia- 
ble, are  despised  or  neglected :  for  these  are  not  appropriat^^^d  to  the 
rich,  nor  make  a  figure  in  tne  public  eye :  in  a  word,  nothing  is 
relished,  but  what  serves  to  gratify  pride,  by  an  imaginary  exaltation 
of  the  possessor  above  those  who  surround  him.  Such  sentiments 
contract  the  heart,  and  make  every  principle  give  way  to  self-love : 
benevolence  and  public  spirit,  with  all  their  refined  emotions,  are 
little  felt,  and  less  regarded;  and  if  these  be  excluded,  there  can  bo 
no  place  for  the  faint  and  delicate  emotions  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  exclusion  of  classes  so  many  and  numerous,  reduces  within  a 
narrow  compass  those  who  are  qualified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine  arts. 
Many  circumstances  are  necessary  to  form  such  a  judge:  there 
must  be  a  good  natural  taste;  that  is,  a  taste  approaching,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  to  the  delicacy  of  taste  above  described  :*  that  taste 
roust  be  improved  by  education,  reflection,  and  experience  :t  it  must 
be  preserved  in  vigor  by  living  regularly,  by  using  the  goods  of  for- 
tune with  moderation,  and  by  following  the  dictates  of  improved 
nature,  which  give  welcome  to  every  rational  pleasure  withou* 
indulging  any  excess.  This  is  the  tenor  of  life  which  of  all  con 
tributes  the  most  to  refinement  of  taste;  and  the  same  tenor  of  lift 
contributes  the  most  to  happiness  in  general. 

If  there  appear  much  uncertainty  in  a  standard  that  requires  sc 
painful  and  intricate  a  selection,  we  may  possibly  be  reconciled  to  i< 
by  the  following  consideration,  that  with  respect  to  the  fine  arts 
there  is  less  difference  of  taste  than  is  commonly  imagined.    Naturt 

*  Chap.  3.  Part  2. 

t  That  these  particulars  are  useful,  it  mav  be  said  necessary,  for  acquiring  • 
d'lRcerning  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  will  armetur  mm  the  following  facts,  which  show 
the  influence  of  experience  singly.  Those  who  live  in  the  world  and  in  good 
company,  are  quick-sighted  with  respect  to  every  defect  or  irregularity  in  beha- 
vior :  the  very  slightest  singularity  in  motion,  in  speech,  or  in  dress,  which  to  a 
peasant  would  be  invisible,  esca]ies  not  their  observation.  The  most  minute  dif- 
ferences in  the  human  countenance,  so  minute  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
words,  are  distinctly  perceived  by  the  plainest  person :  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  g<^nerality  have  very  little  discernment  in  the  faces  of  other  animals  to  which 
they  are  less  accustomed :  sheep,  for  example,  appear  to  have  all  the  same  ftice, 
except  to  the  shepherd,  who  knows  eveiy  individual  in  his  flock  as  he  does  his 
relations  and  neighbors.  The  very  populace  in  Athens  were  critics  in  lang*ia^, 
in  pronunciation,  and  even  in  eloquence,  haraneues  bein^  their  dailj  enteitaui- 
ment  In  Rome,  at  present,  the  most  illiterate  shopkeeper  is  a  bett^  judge  of  sta- 
tues and  of  pictures,  than  persons  of  refined  education  in  London.  These  facta 
aflbrd  convincing  evidence,  that  a  discerning  taste  depends  still  more  on  expe- 
rience  than  on  nature.  But  these  facts  merit  peculiar  regard  for  another  reason, 
•hat  they  open  to  us  a  sure  method  of  improving  our  taste  in  the  fine  arts ;  which^ 
with  those  who  have  leisure  for  improvements,  ought  to  be  a  powerfhl  incitement 
to  cuhivate  a  Uste  in  these  arts :  an  occupation  that  cannot  foil  to  embellish  tlmr 
munnera  and  to  sweeten  society. 
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has  marked  all  her  works  with  indelible  characteit  of  high  or  low, 
plain  or  elegant,  strong  or  weak :  these,  if  at  all  perceived,  are  scJ- 
dom  misapprehended:  and  the  same  marks  are  equally  perceptib.e 
in  works  of  art  A  aefectlve  taste  is  incurable ;  and  it  norts  none 
but  the  possessor,  because  it  carries  no  authority  to  impose  upon 
others.  I  know  not  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  taste  naturally  bad  or 
wrong;  a  taste,  for  example,  that  prefers  a  grovelling  pleasure  before 
one  that  is  high  and  elegant:  grovelling  pleasures  are  never  prefer* 
red ;  they  are  only  made  welcome  hy  those  who  know  no  better. 
Differences  about  objects  of  taste,  it  is  true,  are  endless;  but  they 
generally  concern  trifles,  or  possibly  matters  of  equal  rank,  where 
preference  may'  be  given  either  way  with  impunity :  i£,  on  any  occa- 
sion, persons  differ  where  they  ought  not,  a  depraved  taste  will  readily 
be  discovered  on  one  or  other  side,  occasioned  by  imitation,  custom, 
or  corrupted  manners,  such  as  are  described  above.  And  consider- 
ing  that  every  individual  partakes  of  a  common  nature,  what  is  there 
that  should  occasion  any  wide  difference  in  taste  or  sentiment  ?  By 
the  principles  that  constitute  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  a  won- 
derful uniformity  is  preserved  in  the  emotions  and  feelings  o(  the  dif** 
ferent  races  of  men ;  the  same  object  making  upon  every  person  the 
same  impression,  the  same  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  There  have 
been,  as  above  observed,  aberrations  from  these  principles ;  but  soon 
or  late  they  prevail,  and  restore  the  wanderer  to  the  right  tract. 

I  know  but  of  one  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  common  sense 
of  mankind;  which  I  mention,  not  in  despair,  but  in  great  confidence 
of  success.  As  the  taste  of  every  individual  ought  to  be  governed 
by  the  principles  above  mentioned,  an  appeal  to  these  principles  must 
necessarily  be  decisive  of  every  controversy  that  can  arise  upon 
matters  of  taste.  In  genera],  every  doubt  with  relation  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  man,  or  standard  of  taste,  may  be  cleared  by  the  same 
appeal ;  and  to  unfold  these  principles  is  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  present  undertaking. 
40* 
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TERMS  DEFINED  OR  EXPLAINED. 

1.  Etbrt  thing  we  perceire  or  are  conscious  of,  whether  a  being 
or  a  quality,  a  passion  or  an  action,  is  with  respect  to  the  percipient 
termed  an  object.  Some  objects  appear  to  be  internal,  or  within  the 
mind;  passion,  for  example,  thinking,  volition :  some  external ;  such 
as  every  object  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  of  touch,  of  taste 

2.  That  act  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  to  me  an  external 
object,  is  termed  perception.  That  act  of  the  mind  which  makes 
known  to  me  an  internal  object,  is  termed  cojisciousiuss.  The  power 
or  faculty  from  which  consciousness  proceeds,  is  termed  an  inUmal 
sense.  The  power  or  faculty  from  which  perception  proceeds;  is 
termed  an  external  sense.  This  distinction  refers  to  the  objects  of 
our  knowledge;  for  the  senses,  whether  external  or  internal,  are 
all  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind.* 

3.  But  as  self  is  an  object  that  cannot  be  termed  either  external  or 
internal,  the  faculty  by  which  I  have  knowledge  of  myself^  is  a  sense 
that  cannot  properly  be  termed  either  Internal  or  external. 

4.  By  the  eye  we  perceive  figure,  color,  motion,  &c. :  by  the  ear 
we  perceive  the  difierent  qualities  of  sound,  high,  low,  loud,  soft:  by 
touch  we  perceive  rough,  smooth,  hot,  cold,  <kc. :  by  taste  we  per- 
ceive sweet,  sour,  biuer,  &c. :  by  smell  we  perceive  fragrant,  fetid, 
&c. :  These  qualities  partake  the  common  nature  of  all  qualities, 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  an  independent  existence,  but  must  belong 
to  some  being  of  which  they  are  properties  or  attributes.  A  being 
with  respect  to  its  properties  or  attributes  is  termed  a  subject  or  sub- 

*  I  hare  complied  with  all  who  have  gone  before  me  in  describing  the  senses 
internal  and  external  to  be  {lowers  or  faculties ;  and  yet,  after  much  attention,  I 
have  not  discovered  any  thing  active  in  their  operations  to  entitle  them  to  that 
character.  The  foUowme  chain  of  thought  has  led  me  to  hesitate.  One  being 
operates  on  another:  the  first  is  active,  the  other  passive.  If  the  first  act,  it  must 
have  a  power  to  act :  if  an  effect  be  produced  on  the  other,  it  must  have  a  eapadif 
to  have  that  effect  produced  upon  it.  Fire  melts  wax,  ergo  fire  has  a  power  to 
Droduce  that  effect ;  and  wax  must  be  capable  to  have  that  effect  produced  in  it. 
Now  as  to  the  senses.  A  tree  in  flourish  makes  an  impression  on  me,  and  by  that 
means  I  see  the  tree.  But  in  this  operation  I  do  not  find  that  the  mind  is  active; 
seeing  the  tree  is  only  an  effect  produced  on  it  by  intervention  of  the  rays  of  ligfaL 
What  seems  to  have  led  us  into  an  error  is  the  woid  seeing^  which,  under  the  form 
of  an  active  verb,  has  a  passive  signification.  J  feel  is  a  similar  example;  fbr  to 
feel  is  certainly  not  to  act,  but  the  effect  of  being  acted  upon :  the  feeling  of  plea- 
sure M  the  effect  produced  in  my  mind  when  a  beautiful  object  is  presented.  Per- 
ception, accordingly,  is  not  an  action,  but  an  effect  produced  in  the  mind.  Sensa- 
tion IS  another  effect:  it  is  the  pleasure  I  feci  upon  peroeiving  what  is  agraeaUsi 
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Blratum.    Every  substratum  of  visible  qualities,  is  termed  tuhnance  ; 
uid  of  tangible  qualities,  body, 

5.  Substance  and  sottnd  are  perceived  as  existing  at  a  distance 
from  the  organ ;  often  at  a  considerable  distance.  But  smell,  touch, 
and  taste,  are  perceived  as  existing  at  the  organ  of  sense. 

6.  The  objects  of  external  sense  are  various.  Substances  are  per* 
ceived  by  the  eye;  bodies  by  the  touch.  Sounds,  tastes,  and  smells, 
passing  commonly  under  the  name  of  secondary  qualities,  require 
more  explanation  than  there  is  room  for  here.  All  the  objects  of 
interoal  sense  are  attributes:  witness  deliberation,  reasoning,  resolu- 
tion, willing,  consenting,  which  are  internal  actions.  Passions  nnd 
emotions,  which  are  internal  agitations,  are  also  attributes.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  I  am  conscious  of  being  active ;  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  I  am  conscious  of  being  passive. 

7.  Again,  we  are  conscious  of  internal  action  as  in  the  head ;  of 
passions  and  emotions  as  in  the  heart. 

8.  Many  actions  may  be  excited  internally,  and  many  effects  pro- 
duced, of  which  we  are  unconscious:  when  we  investigate  the  uhi* 
mate  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  of  other  internal  motions 
upon  which  life  depends,  it  is  the  most  probable  opinion  that  some 
internal  power  is  the  cause ;  and  if  so,  we  are  unconscious  of  the 
operations  of  that  power.  But  consciousness  being  implied  in  the 
very  meaning  of  deliberating,  reasoning,  resolvins^,  willing,  con- 
senting, such  operations  cannot  escape  our  knowleage.  The  same 
is  the  case  of  passions  and  emotions ;  for  no  internal  agitation  is 
denominated  a  passion  or  emotion,  but  those  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. 

9.  The  mind  is  not  always  the  same:  by  turns  it  is  cheerful,  melan- 
choly, calm,  peevish,  &c.  These  differences  may  not  improperly  bo 
denominated  tones, 

1 0.  Perception  and  sensation  are  commonly  reckoned  synonymous 
terms,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  which  external  objects  arc 
make  known  to  us.    But  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.    Perceiving 

'  is  a  general  term  for  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  touching,  smelling : 
and  therefore  perception  signifies  every  internal  act  by  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  external  objects.  Thus  we  are  said  to 
perceive  a  certain  animal,  a  certain  color,  sound,  taste,  smell,  &c. 
Sensation  properly  signifies  that  internal  act  by  which  we  are  made 
coitscious  of  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  sense.  Thus  we  have 
a  sensation  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  warmth,  from  a  fragrant 
smell,  from  a  sweet  tiiste;  and  of  the  pain  arising  from  a  wound, 
from  a  fetid  smell,  from  a  disagreeable  taste.  In  perception,  my 
attention  is  directed  to  the  external  object :  in  sensation,  it  is  directed 
to  the  pleasure  or  pain  I  feel. 

The  terms  perception  and  sensation  are  sometimes  employed  to 
signify  the  objects  of  perception  and  sensation.  Perception  in  that 
sense  is  a  general  term  for  every  external  thing  we  perceive ;  and 
sensation  a  general  term  for  every  pleasure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ 
of  sense. 

11.  Conception  is  different  from  perception.    The  latter  includet 
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ti  conviction  of  the  reality  of  its  object :  the  former  does  not  ]  for  1 
cuQ  conceive  the  most  extravagant  stories  told  in  a  romance,  without 
having  any  conviction  of  their  reality.  Conception  differs  also  from 
imagination.  By  the  power  of  fancy  I  can  imagine  a  golden  moun- 
tain, ur  an  ebony  ship  with  sails  and  ropes  of  silk.  When  I  describe 
a  picture  of  that  kind  to  another,  the  iaea  he  forms  of  it  is  termed  a 
conception.     Imagination  is  active,  conception  is  passive. 

1 2.  Feeling,  beside  denoting  one  of  the  external  senses,  is  a  general 
term,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  which  we  are  made  conscious 
of  oar  pleasures  ond  our  pains;  for  it  is  not  limited,  as  sensation  is, 
to  any  one  sort.  Thus,  feeling  being  the  genus  of  which  sensation 
is  a  species,  their  meaning  is  the  same  when  applied  to  pleasure  and 
pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  sense :  and  accordingly  we  say  indifferently, 
"  I  feel  pleasure  from  heat,  and  pain  from  cold,"  or,  "  i  have  a  sensa- 
tion  of  pleasure  from  heat,  and  of  pain  from  cold."  But  the  mean- 
ing of  feeling,  as  is  said,  is  much  more  extensive:  it  is  proper  to 
sjy,  I  feel  pleasure  in  a  sumptuous  building,  in  love,  in  friendship ; 
and  pain  in  losing  a  child,  in  revenge,  in  envy:  sensation  is  not  pro- 
perly  applied  to  any  of  these. 

The  term  feeling  is  frequently  used  in  a  less  proper  sense,  to  sig- 
nify what  we  feel  or  of  what  we  are  conscious ;  and  in  that  sense  it 
IS  a  general  term  for  all  our  passions  and  emotions,  and  for  all  our 
other  pleasures  and  pains. 

13.  That  we  cannot  perceive  an  external  object  till  an  impression 
is  made  upon  our  body,  is  probable  from  reason,  and  is  ascertained  by 
experience.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  be  made  sensible  of  the 
impression :  In  touching,  in  tasting,  and  in  smelling,  we  are  sensible 
of  the  impression ;  but  not  in  seeing  and  hearing.  We  know, 
indeed,  from  experiments,  that  before  we  perceive  a  visible  object,  its 
image  is  spread  upon  the  retina  tunica ;  and  that  before  we  per- 
ceive a  sound,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear :  but 
we  are  not  conscious,  either  of  the  organic  image,  or  of  the  organic 
impression ;  nor  are  we  conscious  of  any  other  operation  preparatory 
to  the  act  or  perception ;  all  we  can  say,  is,  that  we  see  that  river, 
or  hear  that  trumpet.* 

14.  Objects  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  by  the 
power  of  memory.  When  I  recal  an  object  of  sight  in  that  manner, 
it  appears  to  me  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  original  survey,  only 
less  distinct.  For  example,  having  seen  yesterday  a  spreading  oak 
growing  on  the  brink  of  a  river,  I  endeavor  to  recal  these  objects  to 
my  mind.  How  is  this  operation  performed?  Do  I  endeavor  to 
form  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  them  or  representative  image  ?     Not 

*  Yet  a  siflffular  opinion  that  impresaions  are  the  only  objeeta  of  perception,  haa 
l)een  espoused  by  some  philosophers  of  no  mean  rank;  not  attendrng^  to  the  fore- 
going peculiarity  in  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  that  we  perceive  objects 
without  being  conscious  of  an  organic  impression,  or  of  any  impression.  See 
the  Treatise  upon  Human  Nature :  where  we  find  the  following  paussage,  book  L 
p.  4.  sect.  3.  "  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  our  body  we  perceive  when  we  regard 
ourUmbsand  members;  so  that  the  ascribing  of  a  real  and  corporeal  existence 
tothese  unpressions,  or  to  their  objects,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  as  difficult  to 
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SO  I  tranapoit  mytelf  ideally  to  the  place  where  I  saw  the  tree  and 
river  yesterday ;  upoo  which  I  have  a  perception  of  these  objects, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  perception  I  had  when  I  viewed  them 
with  my  eyes,  only  less  distinct  And  in  this  recollection,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  a  picture  or  representative  image,  more  than  in  the 
original  survey ;  the  perception  is  of  the  tree  and  river  themselves, 
as  at  first  I  confirm  this  by  another  experiment  After  attentively 
surveying  a  fine  statue,  I  close  my  eyes.  What  follows  ?  The  same 
object  continues,  withtiut  any  difierence  but  that  it  is  less  distinct  than 
formerly.*     This  indistmf^t  secondary  perception  of  an  object,  in 

*  This  experiment,  whiea  every  one  may  reiterate  till  entire  satisfaction  be 
obtained,  is  of  greater  importance  than  at  first  Wew  may  appear ;  for  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  a  celebrated  doctnne.  which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  mis- 
led many  philosophers.  Tnis  doctrine  as  deliTered  by  Aristotle  is,  in  substnnce, 
"  Thatof  every  object  of  thouent  mere  mast  be  in  the  mind  some  form,  phantasm, 
or  species;  that  thmes  sensible  are  perceiTed  and  remembered  by  means  of  sensi- 
ble phantasms,  and  Uiings  inteliieiDie  by  intelligible  phantasms;  and  that  these 
phantasms  h»ve  the  form  of  the  object  without  tm  matter,  as  the  impression  of  a 
seal  upon  wax  has  the  form  ot  a  seal  without  its  matter."  The  followers  of  Aris- 
totle add,  "  That  the  sensible  and  intelligible  forms  of  things,  are  sent  forth  from 
the  thin^  ihemselTes,  and  ma<e  impressions  upon  the  passive  intellect,  which 
impressions  are  perceived  oy  the  active  intellect.^'  This  notion  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  Epicurus,  which  is.  "  That  all  things  send  forth  constantly  and  in 
cTery  direction,  slender  ghosts,  or  films  of  themselves,  (tenuia  nmuiaera^  as 
expressed  by  his  commentator  Lucretius;)  which  striking  upon  the  mind,  are  the 
means  of  perception,  dreaming."  &c.  Des  Cartes,  bent  to  oppose  Aristotle,  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  sensible  and  intelligible  phantasms ;  maintain mg  however  the  same 
doctrine  in  effect,  namely,  that  we  perceive  nothing  external  but  by  means  of  some 
imaee  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind :  and  these  imaees  he  terms  ideax.  Ac- 
cord mg  to  these  philosophers,  we  perceive  nothine  immediately  but  phantasms  or 
ideas ;  and  from  these  we  infer,  hj  reasoning,  tne  existence  of  external  objects. 
Locke,  adopting  this  doctrine,  employs  almost  the  whole  of  his  book  about  ideas. 
He  holds,  that  we  cannot  perceive,  remember,  nor  imagine,  any  thing,  but  by 
having  an  idea  or  image  ot  it  ia  the  mind.  He  agrees  with  Descartes,  that  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  things  external,  but  what  we  acquire  by  reasoning 
upon  their  ideas  or  ima^  in  the  mind ;  taking  it  for  jranted,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  these  ideas  or  images,  and  of  nothing  else.  Those  who  talk  tlie  most 
iniellieibly  explain  the  doctrine  thus:  When  I  see  in  a  mirror  a  man  stand- 
ing bdiind  me,  the  immediate  object  of  my  sight  is  his  image,  without  which  I 
'tould  not  see  him :  in  like  manner,  when  I  see  a  tree  or  a  house,  there  must  be  an 
image  of  theM  objects  in  my  tvain  or  in  my  mind ;  which  image  is  the  immediate 
obiect  of  my  perception ;  and  by  means  of  that  image  I  perceive  the  external 
objecL 

One  would  not  readily  suspect  anv  harm  in  this  ideal  system,  other  than  the 
learline  us  into  a  labyrinth  ot  metaphysical  errors,  in  order  to  account  for  our 
know&dge  of  external  objects,  which  is  more  truly  and  more  simply  accounted  for 
by  direct  perception.  And  yet  some  late  writers  nave  been  able  to  extract  from  it 
death  and  destruction  to  the  whole  world,  levelling  all  down  to  a  mere  chaos  of 
ideas.  Dr.  Berkeley,  upon  authority  of  the  philosophers  named,  taking  for  mnted 
that  we  cannot  perceive  any  object  but  what  is  in  the  mind,  discovered,  that  the 
reasoning  employed  by  Dra  Cartes  and  I^ocke  to  infer  the  existence  of  external 
objecu,  is  inconclusive ;  and  upon  that  discovery  ventured,  ao;ainst  common  sense, 
to  annihilate  totally  the  material  world.  And  a  later  writer,  discovering  that  Berke- 
ley's arguments  might  with  equal  success  be  applied  against  immaterial  beings, 
ventures  stiU  more  ooldly  to  reject  by  the  lump  the  immaterial  world  as  well  as 
the  materia] ;  leaving  nothing  in  nature  but  images  or  ideas  floating  tit  vacuo, 
without  affording  thom  a  single  mind  for  shelter  or  support. 

When  such  wild  and  extravagant  consequences  can  be  drawn  from  the  ideal 
system,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  no  man  who  is  not  crazy  would  have 
ventured  to  erect  such  a  supentructure,  til]  he  should  first  be  certain  beyond  all 
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termed  an  idea.  And  therefore  the  precise  and  accnrate  definition 
of  an  idea  in  contradistinction  to  an  original  perception,  is,  *'  That 
perception  of  a  real  object  which  is  raised  in  the  mind  by  the  power 
of  memory."  Every  thing,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  wbe* 
ther  internal  or  external,  passions,  emotions,  thinking,  resolring, 
willing,  heat,  cold,  &c.  as  well  as  external  objects,  may  be  recall^ 
as  above,  by  the  power  of  memory.* 

doubt  of  a  solid  foundation.  And  yet  Upon  inquiry,  ve  find  the  foundation  of  tliia 
terrible  doctrine  to  be  no  better  than  a  shallow  metaphysical  amiment,  namely , 
**  That  no  being  can  act  but  where  it  is ;  and,  consequendy,  that  it  cannot  act 
apon  any  subject  at  a  distance."  This  argument  possesses  indeed  one  eminent 
advantage,  that  its  obscuritjr,  like  that  of  an  oracle,  is  apt  to  impose  upon  the  reader, 
who  IS  willing  to  consider  it  as  a  demonstration,  because  he  does  not  clearly  see 
the  fallacy.  The  best  way  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  is  to  draw  it  out  of  its  obscurity, 
and  to  state  it  in  a  clear  light,  as  follows.  "  No  subject  can  be  pereeiTed  unless  it 
act  upon  the  mind,  but  no  distant  subject  can  act  upon  the  mind,  because  no  being 
can  act  but  where  it  is :  and,  therefore,  the  immediate  object  of  pooeption  must  be 
something  united  to  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  upon  it.**  Here  the  argument 
is  completed  in  all  its  parts ;  and  from  it  is  derived  the  supposed  necessity  of 
phantasms  or  ideas  united  to  the  mind,  as  the  only  objects  or  perception.  It  is 
singularly  unlucky,  that  this  argument  concludes  directly  against  the  very  system 
of  which  it  is  the  only  foundation  *,  for  how  can  phantasms  or  ideas  be  raised  in 
ihe  mind  by  things  at  a  distance,  if  things  at  a  distance  cannot  act  upon  the  mind  7 
I  say  more,  that  it  assumes  a  proposition  as  true,  without  evidence,  namelfj  That 
no  distant  subject  can  act  upon  the  mind.  This  proposition  undoubtedly  requires 
evidence,  for  it  is  not  intuitively  certain.  And,  therefore,  till  the  proposition  be 
demonstrated,  every  man  without  scruple  may  rely  upon  the  conviction  of  his 
senses,  that  he  hears  and  sees  things  at  a  distance. 

But  I  venture  a  bolder  step,  which  is,  to  show  that  the  proposition  is  false. 
Admitting  that  no  being  can  att  but  where  it  is,  is  there  any  thing  more  simple  or 
more  common,  than  the  acting  upon  subjects  at  a  distance  by  intennediaie  means  1 
This  holds  in  fiict  with  respect  both  to  seeiiig  and  hexiring.  When  I  see  a  tree, 
&r  example,  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  tree  to  my  e3re,  forming^  a  picture 
upon  the  retina  tunica ;  but  the  object  perceived  is  the  tree  itself,  not  Die  rays  of 
light,  nor  the  picture.  In  this  manner  distant  objects  are  perceived,  without  any 
action  of  the  ooject  upon  the  mind,  or  of  the  mind  upon  the  object.  Hearing  is  in 
a  similar  case :  the  air,  put  in  motion  by  thunder,  makes  an  impression  upon  the 
drum  of  the  ear;  but  this  impression  is  not  what  I  hear,  it  is  the  thunder  itself  by 
means  of  that  impression. 

With  respect  to  vision  in  particular,  we  are  profoundly  ienorant  by  what  means 
and  in  what  manner  the  picture  on  the  retina  fufitca  contributes  to  produce  a  si^ht 
»f  the  object  One  thing  only  is  clear,  that  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  that  pic- 
ture, it  is  as  natural  to  conceive  that  it  sliould  be  made  the  instrument  of  discover- 
»ng  the  external  object,  and  not  itself,  as  of  discovering  itself  only,  and  not  the 
external  object. 

Upon  the  chimerical  consequences  drawn  from  the  ideal  system,  I  shall  make 
but  a  single  reflection.  Nature  determines  us  necessarily  to  rely  on  the  vcrmcity 
'^f  our  senses}  and  upon  their  evidence  the  existence  of  external  objects  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  intuitive  knowledge  and  absolute  certainty.  Vain  therefore  is  the  attempt 
uf  Dr.  Berkeley  and  of  his  followers,  to  deceive  us,  by  a  metaphysical  subtlety, 
into  a  disbelief  of  what  we  cannot  entertain  even  the  slightest  doubt 

*  From  this  definition  of  an  idea,  tlie  following  proposition  must  be  evident. 
That  there  can  be  no  such  thin»  as  an  innate  idea.  If  the  original  perception  of 
an  object  be  not  innate,  which  is  obvious ;  it  is  not  less  obvious,  that  the  idea  or 
secondary  perception  of  that  object  cannot  be  innate.  And  yet,  to  prove  this  seli^ 
evident  proposition,  Ix>cke  has  bestowed  a  whole  book  of  his  Treatise  upon 
Human  Understanding.  So  necessary  it  is  to  give  accurate  definitions,  and  so 
prevent!  ve  of  dispute  are  definitions  when  accurate.  Dr.  Berkeley  has  taken  great 
pains  to  prove  another  proposition  equally  evident,  That  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  idea:  all  our  original  perceptions  are  of  particular  objects,  and 
our  secondary  perceptions  or  ideas  must  be  equally  so. 
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15.  External  objects  are  distinguishable  into  simple  and  complex. 
Certain  sounds  are  so  simple  as  not  to  be  resolvable  into  parts;  and 
so  are  certain  tastes  and  smells.  Objects  of  touch  are  for  the  most 
part  complex :  they  are  not  only  hard  or  soft,  but  also  smooth  or 
rough,  hot  or  cold.  Of  all  external  objects,  risible  objects  are  com- 
monly the  most  complex :  a  tree  is  composed  of  a  trunk,  branches, 
leaves:  it  has  color,  figure,  size.  But  as  an  action  is  not  resolvable 
into  parts,  a  perception,  being  an  act  of  sense,  is  always  simple.  The 
color,  figure,  umbrage  of  a  spreadinpr  oak,  raise  not  difiTerent  percep- 
tions :  the  perception  is  one,  that  oi  a  tree,  colored,  figured,  &c.  A 
quality  is  never  perceived  separately  from  the  subject;  noranart 
from  the  whole.  There  is  a  mental  power  of  abstraction,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  afterward ;  hot  the  eye  never  abstracts,  nor  any  other 
external  sense. 

16.  Many  particulars  besides  those  mentioned,  enter  into  the  per- 
ception of  visible  objects ;  motion,  rest,  place,  space,  time,  number, 
&c.  These,  all  of  them,  denote  simple  ideas,  and  for  that  reason 
admit  not  of  a  definition.  All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  point  out  how 
they  are  acquired.  The  ideas  of  motion  and  of  rest,  are  familiar 
even  to  a  child,  from  seeing  its  nurse  sometimes  walking,  sometimes 
sitting:  the  former  it  is  taught  to  call  motion ;  the  latter,  rest.  Place 
enters  into  every  perception  of  a  visible  object :  the  object  is  perceived 
to  exist,  and  to  exist  somewhere,  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  and 
where  it  exists  is  termed  place.  Ask  a  child  where  its  mother  is,  or 
in  what  place :  it  will  answer  readily,  she  is  in  the  garden.  Space 
is  connected  with  size  or  bulk  :  every  piece  of  matter  occupies  room 
or  space  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  A  child  perceives  that  when  its 
little  box  is  filled  with  playthings,  there  is  no  room  or  space  for  more. 
Space  is  also  applied  to  signify  the  distance  of  visible  objects  from 
each  other;  and  such  space  accordingly  can  be  measured.  Dinner 
comes  after  breakfast,  and  supper  after  dinner :  a  child  perceives  an 
interval,  and  that  interval  it  learns  to  call  time.  A  child  sometimes 
is  alone  with  its  nurse:  its  mother  is  sometimes  in  the  room ;  and 
sometimes  also  its  brothers  and  sisters.  It  perceives  a  difference 
between  many  and  few ;  and  that  diiference  it  is  taught  to  call 
number, 

17.  The  primary  perception  of  a  visible  object,  is  more  complete, 
lively,  and  distinct,  than  that  of  any  other  object.  And  for  that  rea- 
son, an  idea  or  secondary  perception  of  a  visible  object,  is  also  more 
complete,  lively,  and  distinct,  than  that  of  any  other  object.  A  fine 
passage  in  music,  may,  for  a  moment,  be  recalled  to  the  mind  with 
tolerable  accuracy ;  but,  after  the  shortest  interval,  it  becomes  no  less 
obscure  than  the  ideas  of  the  other  objects  mentioned. 

18.  As  the  range  of  an  individual  is  commonly  within  a  narrow 
space,  it  rarely  [lappens,  that  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known 
comes  under  our  own  perceptions.  Language  is  an  admirable  con- 
trivance for  supplying  that  deficiency ;  for  by  language  every  man's 
perceptions  may  be  communicated  to  all :  and  the  same  may  be  done 
by  pamting  and  other  imitative  arts.  The  facility  of  communication 
depends  on  the  liveliness  of  the  ideas;    especially  in  language^ 
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which  hitherto  has  not  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  to  express 
clear  ideas :  hence  it  is,  that  poets  and  orators,  who  are  extremely  sue 
cessful  in  describing  objects  of  sight,  find  objects  of  the  other  senses 
too  faint  and  obscure  for  language.  An  idea  tnus  acquired  of  an  object 
at  second  hand,  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  an  idea  of  memory 
though  their  resemblance  has  occasioned  the  same  term  idea  to  be 
applied  to  both :  which  is  to  be  regretted,  because  ambiguity  in  the 
signification  of  words  is  a  great  obstruction  to  accuracy  of  con- 
ception. Thus  nature  has  furnished  the  means  of  multiplyiog 
ideas  without  end,  and  of  providing  every  individual  with  a  sufficient 
stock  to  answer,  not  only  the  necessities,  but  even  the  elegancies 
of  life. 

19.  Farther,  man  is  endued  with  a  sort  of  creative  power :  he  ^an 
fabricate  images  of  things  that  have  no  existence.  The  materials 
employed  in  this  operation,  are  ideas  of  sight,  which  he  can  take  to 
pieces  and  combine  into  new  forms  at  pleasure :  their  complexity 
and  vivacity  make  them  fit  materials.  But  a  man  has  no  such  power 
over  any  of  his  other  ideas,  whether  of  the  external  ori  internal 
senses :  be  cannot,  after  the  utmost  efilbrt,  combine  these  into  new 
forms,  being  too  obscure  for  that  operation.  An  image  thus  fabri- 
cated cannot  be  called  a  secondary  perception,  not  being  derived 
from  an  original  perception :  the  poverty  of  language,  however,  as 
in  the  case  immediately  above  mentioned,  has  occasioned  the  same 
term  idea  to  be  applied  to  all.  This  singular  power  of  fabricating 
images  without  any  foundation  in  reality,  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  imagination. 

20.  As  ideas  are  the  chief  materials  employed  in  reasoning  anC 
reflecting,  it  is  of  consequence  that  their  nature  and  differences  be 
understood.  It  appears  now,  that  ideas  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  kinds :  first,  ideas  derived  from  original  perceptions,  pro- 
perly termed  ideas  ofintmory;  second,  ideas  communicated  by  lan- 
guage or  other  signs  ;  at>d,  third,  ideas  of  imogination.  These  ideas 
difler  from  each  other  in  many  respects ;  but  chiefly  in  respect  of 
their  proceeding  from  different  causes:  the  first  kind  is  derived 
from  real  existences  that  have  been  objects  of  our  senses:  language 
is  the  cause  of  the  second,  or  any  other  sign  that  has  the  same  power 
with  language :  and  a  man's  imagination  is  to  himself  the  cause  of 
the  third.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  an  idea,  originally  of 
imagination,  being  conveyed  to  others  by  language  or  any  other 
vehicle,  becomes  in  their  mind  an  idea  of  the  second  kind;  and 
again,  that  an  idea  of  this  kind,  being  ader ward  recalled  to  the  mind, 
becomes  in  that  circumstance  an  idea  of  memory. 

21.  We  are  not  jso  constituted  as  to  perceive  objects  with  indifTer 
ence :  these,  with  very  few  exceptions,  appear  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able ;  and  at  the  same  time  raise  in  us  pleasant  or  painful  emotions. 
With  respect  to  external  objects  in  particular,  we  distinguish  those 
which  produce  organic  impressions,  from  those  which  anect  us  from 
a  distance.  When  we  touch  a  sofl  and  smooth  body,  we  have  a 
pleasant  feeling  as  at  the  place  of  contact;  which  feeling  we  distin 
guish  not,  at  least  not  accurately,  from  the  agreeableness  of  the  body 
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itself;  and  tlie  same  holds  in  ffenenl  with  regard  to  nil  organia 
impressions.  It  is  otherwise  in  Searing  and  seeing ;  a  sound  is  per- 
ceived as  in  itself  agreeable,  and  raises  in  the  hearer  a  pleasant  emo- 
tion :  an  object  of  sight  appears  in  itself  agreeable,  and  raises  in  the 
spectator  a  pleasant  emotion.  These  are  accurately  distinguished; 
the  pleasant  emotion  is  felt  as  within  the  mind;  the  agrecabieness  of 
the  object  is  placed  upon  the  object,  and  is  perceived  as  one  of  its  qua- 
lities or  properties.  The  as^reeable  appearance  of  an  object  of  sight 
ia  termea  bf.auiy;  and  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  such  an  object 
is  termed  uglinttt. 

22.  But  though  beauty  and  ugliness,  in  their  proper  and  genuine 
signification,  are  confined  to  objects  of  sight :  yet  in  a  more  lax  and 
figurative  signification,  they  are  applied  to  objects  of  the  other  aenses  * 
they  are  sometimes  appliedf  even  to  abstract  terms :  for  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  say,  a  beautiful  theorem^  a  beautiful  eanstiiution  of  gnveru^ 
ment. 

23.  A  line  composed  by  a  single  rule,  is  perceived  and  said  to  bo 
regular:  a  straight  line,  a  parabola,  a  hyperbola,  the  circumferenca 
of  a  circle,  and  of  an  ellipse,  are  all  regular  lines.  A  figure  com- 
posed by  a  single  rule,  is  perceived  and  said  to  be  regular:  a  circle 
a  square,  a  hexagon,  an  equilateral  triangle,  are  regular  figures, 
being  composed  by  a  single  rule,  that  determines  the  form  of  each. 
When  the  form  of  a  line  or  of  a  figure  is  ascertained  by  a  sincfle 
rule  that  leaves  nothing  arbitrary,  the  line  and  the  figure  are  said  to 
be  perfectly  regular ;  which  is  the  case  of  the  figures  now  mentioned, 
and  the  case  of  a  straight  line  and  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
A  figure  and  a  line  that  require  more  than  one  rule  for  their  con* 
struction,  or  that  have  any  of  their  parts  left  arbitrary,  are  not  per- 
fectly regular:  a  parallelogram  ana  a  rhomb  are  less  regular  tnan 
a  square ;  the  parallelofl^ram  beinf  subjected  to  no  rule  as  to  the 
length  of  sides,  other  than  that  the  opposite  sides  be  equal;  the 
rhomb  being  subjected  to  no  tule  as  to  its  angles,  other  than  that  the 
opposite  angles  be  equal :  for  the  same  reason,  the  circumference  of 
an  ellipse,  the  form  of  which  is  susceptible  of  much  variety,  is  less 
regular  than  that  of  a  circle. 

24.  Regularity,  properly  s|}eaking,  belongs,  like  beauty,  to  objects 
of  sight;  and,  bke  beauty,  it  is  also  applied  figuratively  to  other 
objects :  thus  we  say,  a  regular  goven^ment,  a  regular  composition 
of  music,  and  regular  discipline, 

25.  When  two  figures  are  composed  of  similar  parts,  they  are  said 
to  be  uniform.  Perfect  uniformity  is  where  the  constituent  parts  of 
two  figures  are  equal :  thus  two  cubes  of  the  same  dimensions  are 
perfectly^uniform  in  all  their  parts.  Uniformity  less  perfect  is.  where 
the  parts  mutually  correspond,  but  without  being  equal:  the  uni- 
formity is  imperfect  between  two  squares  or  cubes  of  unequal  dimen- 
sions ;  and  still  more  so  between  a  square  and  a  parallelogram. 

26.  Uniformity  is  also  applicable  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
same  figure.  The  constitaent  parts  of  a  square  are  perfectly  uni- 
form ;  its  sides  are  equal  and  its  angles  are  equal.  Wherein  then 
differs  regularity  from  uniformity  ?  for  a  figure  composed  of  uniform 
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parts  must  UDdoubtedly  be  regular.  Regularity  is  predicated  of  a 
figure  considered  as  a  whole  composed  of  uniform  parts:  uniformitj 
is  predicated  of  these  parts  as  related  to  each  other  by  resemblance  * 
we  say,  a  square  is  a  regular,  not  an  uniform,  figure ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  constituent  parts  of  a  square,  we  say  not,  tluLt  they  are  regu- 
lar, but  that  they  are  uniform. 

27.  In  things  destined  for  the  same  use,  as  legs,  arms,  eyes,  win- 
dows, spoons,  we  expect  uniformity.  Proportion  ought  to  goTern 
parts  intended  for  different  uses-:  we  require  a  certain  proportion 
oetvveen  a  leg  and  an  arm ;  in  the  base,  the  shaft,  the  capital  of  a 
pillar ;  and  in  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height  of  a  room :  some 
proportion  is  also  required  in  diflferent  things  intimately  connected, 
as  between  a  dwelling-house,  the  garden,  and  the  stables ;  I  at  we 
require  no  proportion  among  things  slightly  connected,  as  between 
the  table  a  man  writes  on  and  the  dog  that  follows  him.  Propor- 
tion and  uniformity  never  coincide :  things  equal  are  uniform ;  but 
proportion  is  never  applied  to  them :  the  four  sides  and  angles  of  a 
square  are  equal  and  perfectly  uniform ;  but  we  say  not  that  they  are 
proportional.  Thus,  proportion  always  implies  inequality  or  difier- 
ence ;  butihen  it  implies  it  to  a  certain  degree  only :  the  most  agree- 
able proportion  resembles  a  maximum  in  mathematics ;  a  greater  oi 
less  inequality  or  difierence  is  less  agreeable. 

28.  Order  regards  various  particulars.  First,  in  tracing  or  sur- 
veying objects,  we  are  directea  by  a  sense  of  order:  we  perceive  it 
to  be  more  orderly,  that  we  should  pass  from  a  principle  to  its  acces- 
sories, and  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  than  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Next,  with  respect  to  the  position  of  things,  a  sense  of  order  directs 
us  to  place  together  things  intimately  connected.  Thirdly,  in  placing 
things  that  have  no  natural  connection,  that  order  appears  the  most 
perfect,  where  th?  partS^uvsrs'are  made  to  bear  the  strongest  relation 
to  each  other  that,  position  can  give  them.  Thus  parallelism  is  the 
strongest  relation  that  position  can  bestow  upon  straight  lines :  if 
th-"  ^«  *^  nlaced  as  by  production  to  intersect,  the  relation  is  less 
penect.  A  laige  body  in  the  middle,  and  two  equal  bodies  of  less 
size,  one  on  each  side,  is  an  order  that  produces  the  strongest  relation 
the  bodies  are  susceptible  of  by  position :  the  relation  between  the 
two  equal  bodies  would  be  stronger  by  juxtaposition;  but  they 
would  not  both  have  the  same  relation  to  the  third. 

29.  The  beauty  df  agreeableness  of  a  visible  object,  is  perceived  as 
one  of  its  qualities ;  which  holds,  not  only  in  the  primary  perception, 
but  also  in  the  secondary  perception  or  idea :  and  hence  the  plea- 
sure that  arises  from  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  object.  An  idea  of 
imagination  is  also  pleasant,  though  in  a  lower  degree  than  an  idea 
of  memory,  where  the  objects  are  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  an  evident 
reason,  that  the  former  is  more  distinct  and  lively  than  the  latter. 
But  this  inferiority  in  ideas  of  imagination,  is  more  than  compensated 
by  their  greatness  and  variety,  which  are  boundless;  for  by  the 
imagination,  exerted  without  control,  we  can  fabricate  ideas  of  finer 
visible  objects,  of  more  noble  and  heroic  actions,  of  greater  wicked- 
ness,  of  more  surprising  events,  than  ever  in  fact  existed ;  and  m 
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eomiuunicating  sach  ideas  by  words,  painting,  sculpture,  ftc  the 
influence  of  the  imagination  is  no  less  extensive  than  great 

30.  In  the  nature  of  eyery  man,  there  is  somewhat  original,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  others,  which  tends  to  form  his  character* 
and  to  make  him  meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  resolute  or 
timorous,  cheerful  or  morose.  This  original  bent,  termed  dispott' 
iion^  must  be  distinguished  from  a  principle :  the  latter,  signifying  a 
law  of  human  nature,  makes  part  of  the  common  nature  of  man ; 
the  former  makes  part  of  the  nature  of  this  or  that  man.  Provenr 
Slip  is  a  name  common  to  both ;  for  it  signifies  a  principle  as  well  as 
a  disposition. 

31.  Affection^  signifying  a  settled  bent  of  mind  toward  a  particu- 
lar being  or  thing,  occupies  a  middle  place  between  disposition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  passion  on  the  other.  It  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  disposition,  which,  being  a  branch  of  one's  nature  originally, 
must  exist  before  there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any 
particular  object ;  whereas  afiection  can  never  be  original,  because, 
naviDg  a  special  relation  to  a  particular  object,  it  cannot  exist  till  the 
object  have  once  at  least  been  presented.  It  is  no  less  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  passion,  which  depending  on  the  real  or  ideal  pre- 
sence of  its  object,  vanishes  with  its  object :  whereas  afiTection  is  a 
lasting  connection :  and,  like  other  connections,  subsists  even  when 
we  do  not  think  of  the  person.  A  fiimiliar  example  will  clear  the 
whole.  I  have  from  nature  a  disposition  to  gratitude,  which,  through 
want  of  an  object,  happens  never  to  be  exerted;  and  which  therefore 
is  ttbknown  even  to  myse  f.  Another  who  has  the  same  disposition, 
meets  with  a  kindly  office  which  makes  him  mteful  to  his  benefac- 
tor: an  intimate  connection  is  formed  between  them,  termed  affection; 
which,  like  other  connections,  has  a  permanent  existence,  though  not 
always  in  view.  The  afiTection,  for  the  most  part,  lies  dormant,  till 
an  opportunity  offer  for  exerting  it :  in  that  circumstance,  it  is  con- 
vertea  into  the  passion  of  gratitude;  and  the  opportunity  is  greedily 
seized  of  testifying  gratitude  in  the  warmest  manner. 

32.  Aversion,  I  think,  is  opposed  to  affection ;  not  to  desire,  as  it 
commonly  is.  We  have  an  afiection  to  one  person ;  we  have  an 
aversion  to  another:  the  former  disposes  us  to  do  good  to  its  object, 
the  latter  to  do  ill. 

33.  What  is  a  sentiment?  It  is  not  a  perception;  for  a  perception 
signifies  the  act  by  which  we  become  conscious  of  external  objects. 
It  is  not  consciousness  of  an  internal  action*  such  as  thinking,  sus- 
pending thought,  inclining,  resolving,  willing,  &c.  Neither  is  it  the 
conception  of  a  relation  among  objects;  a  conception  of  that  kind 
being  termed  opinion.  The  term  sentiment  is  appropriated  to  such 
thoughts  as  are  prompted  by  passion. 

34.  Attention  is  that  state  of  mind  which  prepares  one  to  receive 
impressions.  According  to  the  degree  of  attention,  objects  make  a 
strong  or  weak  impression.*     Attention  is  requisite  even  to  the  sim 

*  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History,  makes  the  following  observations.  Sounds 
are  meliorated  by  the  intension  of  the  sense,  where  the  common  sense  is  collected 
most  to  Uie  particular  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  sight  suspended.  Therefore  sounds 
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pie  act  of  seeing,  the  eye  can  take  in  a  considerable  field  at  one 
look ;  bat  no  object  in  tlie  field  is  seen  distinctly,  but  that  singly 
which  fixes  the  attention :  in  a  profound  reverie  that  totally  occupies 
he  attention,  we  scarce  see  what  is  directly  before  us.  In  a  train  of 
perception^  the  attention  being  divided  amon^  various  objects,  no 
particular  object  makes  such  a  figure  as  it  would  do  single  and  apart 
Hence,  the  stillness  of  night  contributes  to  terror,  there  being  notning 
to  divert  the  attention : 

Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent  jEneid,  IL 

All  things  were  full  of  horror  and  affiright, 
And  dreadful  even  the  silence  of  the  night 

Zara.  Silence  and  solitude  are  eVry  where ! 
Through  oil  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  seen  or  heaxd.    A  dreadful  din  was  wont 
To  gr^^  ^c  sense,  when  entered  here  from  groans 
Anahowls  of  slaves  condemned,  from  clink  of  chains, 
And  crash  of  rusty  bars  and  creakin?  hinges : 
And  ever  and  anon  the  si?ht  was  dash'd 
With  frightful  faces  and  die  meagre  looks 
Of  grim  and  ghastly  executioners. 
Yet  more  this  stillness  terrifies  my  soul 
Than  did  that  scene  of  complicated  horrors. 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  Y .  Sc  8. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  an  object  seen  at  the  termination  of  a  confined 
view,  is  more  agreeable  than  when  seen  in  a  group  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects : 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark 

When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think, 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  dav, 

When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 

No  better  a  musician  tY\s^  the  wren.  Msrchani  of  Venice. 

35.  In  matters  of  slight  importance,  attention  is  mostly  directed  by 
will ;  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  trifling  objects  make 
any  deep  impression.  Had  we  power  equally  to  withhold  our  atten- 
tion  from  matters  of  importance,  we  might  be  proof  against  any 
deep  impression.  But  our  power  fails  us  here:  an  interesting  object 
seizes  and  fixes  the  attention  beyond  the  possibility  of  contro. ;  and 
while  our  attention  is  thus  forcioly  attached  to  one  object,  others  may 
solicit  for  admittance ;  but  in  vain,  for  they  will  not  be  regarded 
Thus  a  small  misfortune  is  scarcely  felt  in  presence  of  a  greater: 

Lear.  Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin ;  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  leaser  is  scarce  felt.     Thou'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaringsea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i*  th*  mouth.     When  the  mind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate:  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  lake  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there.  King  Lear,  Ad  III.  Sc  4. 

are  sweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in  the  day;  and  I  suppose  tb«v 
are  sweeter  to  blind  men  than  to  others:  and  it  is  manifest,  that  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  -i^hen  all  the  senses  are  bound  and  suspended,  music  is  far  sweeta 
than  when  one  is  fully  waking 
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36.  Genms,  tpeciei^  modifieaiion^  are  terma  invented  to  diatiDfUjah 
oeings  from  each  other.  Individuala  are  distingaiahed  by  thei/  quali- 
tiea.  A  number  of  indiriduala  considered  with  respect  to  qoalitiea  that 
-distingttiah  them  from  others,  is  termed  a  sj^eiet :  a  plurality  of  tpe- 

tUs  considered  with  respect  to  their  distinguishing  qualities,  is  termed 
a  gejuts.  That  quality  which  distinguisheth  one  genus,  one  speciesi 
or  even  one  individual,  from  another,  is  termed  a  modification:  thus 
the  aame  particular  that  is  termed  a  property  or  qwUily  when  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a  class  of  individuals,  is 
lermed  a  modification  when  considered  as  distinguishing  the  indi 
vidual  or  the  class  from  another :  a  black  skin  and  soft  curled  liair« 
ire  properties  of  a  negro:  the  same  circumstances  considered  as 
marks  that  distinguish  a  negro  from  a  man  of  a  different  species, 
are  denominated  modifications. 

37.  Objects  of  sight,  being  complex,  are  distinguishable  into  the 
several  particulars  that  enter  into  the  composition :  these  objects  are 
all  colored ;  and  they  all  have  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  When 
I  behold  a  spreading  oak,  I  distinjruish  in  that  object,  size,  figure, 
color,  and  sometimes  motion :  in  a  flowing  river,  I  distinguish  color, 
figure,  and  constant  motion ;  a  die  has  color,  black  spots,  six  plain 
surfaces,  all  equal  and  uniform.  Objects  of  touch  have  all  of  them 
extension :  some  of  them  kre  felt  rough,  some  smooth :  some  of  them 
are  hard,  some  soft.  With  respect  to  the  other  senses,  some  of  their 
objects  are  simple,  some  complex.  A  sound,  a  taste,  a  smell,  may 
be  so  simple  as  not  to  be  distinsiiishable  into  parts:  others  are  per- 
ceived to  be  compounded  of  different  sounds,  dififerent  tastes,  and  dif- 
ferent smells. 

38.  The  eye  at  one  look  can  grasp  a  number  of  objects,  as  of 
trees  in  a  field,  or  men  in  a  crowd :  these  objects  havins^  each  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  are  distinguishable  in  the  mind, 
as  well  as  in  reality ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  abstract 
from  some  and  to  confine  our  contemplation  to  others.  A  large  oak 
with  its  spreading  branches  ^xen  our  attention  upon  itselC  and 
abstracts  us  from  the  shrubs  that  surround  it  In  the  same  manner, 
with  respect  to  compound  sounds,  tastes,  or  smells,  we  can  ^x  our 
thoughts  upon  any  one  of  the  component  parts,  abstracting  our  atten- 
tion from  the  rest  The  power  of  abstraction  is  not  confined  to 
objects  that  are  separable  m  reality  as  well  as  mentally ;  but  also 
takes  place  where  there  can  be  no  real  separation:  the  size,  the 
figure,  the  color,  of  a  tree,  are  inseparably  connected,  and  have  no 
independent  existence;  the  same  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness: 
and  yet  we  can  mentally  confine  our  observations  to  one  of  these, 
abstracting  from  the  rest  Here  abstraction  takes  place  where  there 
cannot  be  a  real  separation. 

39.  Space  and  time  have  occasioned  much  metaphysical  jargon ; 
but  after  the  power  of  abstraction  is  explained  as  above,  there  remains 
no  difficahy  about  them.  It  is  mentioned  above,  that  space  as  well 
as  place  enter  into  the  perception  of  every  visible  object :  a  tree  is 
perceived  as  existing  in  a  certain  place,  and  as  occupying  a  certain 
space      Now,  by  the  power  of  abstraction,  space  may  be  considered 
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abstractedly  from  the  body  that  occupies  it ;  and  hence  the  abstract 
term  space.  In  the  same  manner,  existence  may  be  considered 
abstractedly  from  any  particular  thing  that  exists ;  and  place  may  be 
considered  abstractedly  from  any  particular  thing  that  may  be  in  it 
Every  series  or  succession  of  thin^,  suggests  the  idea  of  time;  and 
time  may  be  considered  abstractedly  from  any  series  of  succession. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  acquire  the  abstract  term  motion,  re-st,  num- 
ber, and  a  thousand  other  abstract  terms ;  an  excellent  contrivance 
for  improving  speech,  as  without  it  speech  would  be  wofolly  imper- 
feet.  Brute  animals  may  have  some  obscure  notion  of  these  circum- 
stances, as  connected  with  particular  objects:  an  ox  probably  per- 
ceives that  he  takes  longer  time  to  go  round  a  long  ridge  in  the 
plough,  than  a  short  one ;  and  he  probably  perceives  when  he  is  one 
of  four  in  the  yoke,  or  only  one  of  two.  But  the  power  of  abstrac- 
tion is  not  bestowed  on  brute  animals;  because  to  them  it  would  be 
altogether  useless,  as  they  are  incapable  of  speech. 

40.  This  power  of  abstraction  is  of  great  utility.  A  carpenter 
considers  a  log  of  wood  with  regard  to  hardness,  firmness,  color, 
and  texture :  a  philosopher,  neglecting  these  properties,  makes  the 
log  undergo  a  chemical  analysis ;  and  examines  its  taste,  its  smell, 
and  its  component  principles :  the  geometrician  confines  his  reason- 
ing to  the  figure,  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  In  general, 
every  artist,  abstracting  from  all  other  properties,  confines  his  obser- 
vations to  those  which  have  a  more  immediate  connection  with  his 
profession. 

41.  It  is  observed  above,  p.  478,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  general  idea ;  that  all  our  perceptions  are  of  particular  objects, 
and  that  our  secondary  perceptions  or  ideas  must  be  equally  so.  Pre- 
cisely, for  the  same  reason,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract 
idea.  We  cannot  form  an  idea  of  a  part  without  taking  in  the  whole : 
nor  of  motion,  color,  figure,  independent  of  a  body.  No  man  will 
say  that  he  can  form  any  idea  of  beauty,  till  he  think  of  a  person 
endued  with  that  quality ;  nor  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  weight, 
till  he  takes  under  consideration  a  body  that  is  weighty.  And  when 
he  takes  under  consideration  a  body  endued  with  one  or  other  of  the 
properties  mentioned,  the  idea  he  forms  is  not  an  abstract  or  general 
idea,  but  the  idea  of  a  particular  body  with  its  properties.  But  though 
a  part  and  the  whole,  a  subject  and  its  attributes,  an  efiect  and  its 
cause,  are  so  intimately  connected,  as  that  an  idea  cannot  be  formed 
of  the  one  independent  of  the  other ;  yet  we  can  reason  upon  the  one 
abstracting  from  the  other. 

This  is  done  by  words  signifying  the  thing  to  which  the  reason- 
ing is  confined;  and  such  words  are  denominated  abstract  terms. 
The  meaning  and  use  of  an  abstract  term  is  well  understood,  though 
of  itself,  unless  other  particulars  be  taken  in,  it  raises  no  image  nor 
idea  in  the  mind.  In  language  it  serves  excellent  purpose;  by  it 
different  figures,  dififerent  colors,  can  be  compared,  without  the  trou* 
ble  of  conceiving  them  as  belonging  to  any  particular  subject ;  and 

they  contribute  with  words  significant  to  raise  images  or  ideas  in  ths 
mmd. 
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42.  The  power  of  abstraction  is  bestowed  on  man,  for  the  purpose  solf*- 
\y  of  reasoning^.  It  tends  greatly  to  the  facility  as  well  as  clearness  of 
any  process  of  reasoning,  that,  laying  aside  every  other  circumstance,  we 
ca  neon  fine  our  attention  to  lie- ir^lt  ^tt  perty  we  desire  to  investigate. 

43.  Abstract  terms  may  be  separated  into  three  difierent  kinds,  all 
equally  subservient  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  Individuals  appear  to 
have  no  end ;  and  did  we  not  possess  the  faculty  of  distributing  them 
into  classes,  the  mind  would  be  lost  in  an  endless  maze,and  noproLrre^t 
be  made  in  knowledge.  It  is  by  the^facultv  of  abstraction  that  we  distri 
bute  beinp^s  into  genera  and  species :  finding  a  number  of  individuals 
connectedfby  certain  qualities  common  to  all,  we  give  a  name  to  these 
individuals  considered  as  thus  connected,  which  name,  by  gathering 
them  together  into  one  class,  serves  to  express  the  whole  of  these  indi- 
viduals as  distinct  from  others.  Thus  the  word  animal  serves  to  denote 
every  being  that  can  move  voluntarily ;  and  the  words  man,  horse,  lion^ 
&/:..  answer  similar  purposes.  This  is  the  first  and  roost  common  sort 
of  abstracCioB  ;  and  it  is  of  the  most  extensive  use,  by  enabling  us  to 
comprehend  in  our  reasoning  whole  kinds  and  sorts,  instead  of  indivi- 
duals, without  end.  The  next  sort  of  abstract  terms  comprehends  a 
onmherofindividual objects, considered  asconnected  by  some  occasion- 
al relation.  A  great  number  of  persons  collected  in  one  place,  without 
any  other  relation  than  merely  that  of  contiguity,  are  oenominated  a 
crowd  :  in  forming  this  term,  we  abstract  from  sex,  from  age,  from  con* 
dition,  from  dress,  6lc  A  number  of  persons  connected  by  the  same 
laws  and  by  the  same  government,  are  termed  a  nation:  ana  a  number 
of  men  under  the  same  military  command,  arc  termed  anarmjf.  A  third 
son  of  abstraction  is,  where  asmgle  property  or  part,  which  may  becom- 
mon  to  many  individuals,  is  select^  to  be  the  subject  of  our  contempla- 
tion ;  for  example,  whiteness,  heat,  beauty,  length,  roundness,  head,  arm. 

44.  Abstract  terms  are  a  happy  invention :  it  is  by  their  means  chief 
ly,  that  the  particulars  which  make  the  subject  of  our  reasoning  are 
brought  into  close  union,  and  separated  from  all  others  however  natu- 
rally connected.  Without  the  aid  of  such  terms,  the  mind  could  never 
be  kept  steady  to  its  proper  subject,  but  be  perpetually  in  hazard  of  as- 
suming foreign  circumstances,  or  neglecting  what  are  essential.  We 
can,  wkhout  the  aid  of  language,  compare  real  objects  by  intuition, 
when  these  objects  are  present ;  and  wh'en  absent,  we  can  compare 
them  in  idea.  But  when  we  advance  farther,  and  attempt  to  make  in- 
ferences and  draw  conclusions,  we  always  employ  abstract  terms. 
even  in  thinking;  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  reason  without  them,  as 
to  perform  operations  in  algebra  without  signs;  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  reasoning  without  some  degree  of  abstraction,  and  we  cannot 
easily  abstract  without  usincf  abstract  terms.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
without  language  man  would  scarcely  be  a  rational  being. 

45.  The  same  thing,  in  different  respects,  has  different  names.  With 
respect  to  certain  qualities,  it  is  termed  a  substance  ;  with  respect  to 
other  qualities,  a  body;  and  with  respect  to  qualities  of  all  sons,  a 
subject.  It  is  termed  a  passive  subject  with  respect  to  an  action  exert- 
ed upon  it;  an  object  with  respect  to  a  percipient:  a  cause  wi*h  res- 
pect to  the  effect  it  produces ;  and  an  eject  with  respect  to  its  cause. 
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Amtiuction,  pofrer  of,  486.  Its  use, 
487. 

Abstract  tcnns,  oueht  to  be  aToided  in 
poetrv,  122,  40€  Cannot  be  com- 
pared but  by  beine  personified,  326. 
Personified,  351.  Defined,  486.  The 
use  of  abstract  tenns,  487. 

Accent,  defined,  292.  The  musical  ac- 
cents that  are  necessary  in  an  hexam- 
eter line,  296.  A  low  word  must  not 
be  accented,  310.  Rules  for  accenting 
English  heroic  Terse,  309, 310.  How 
far  afTected  by  the  pause,  311.  Ac^ 
cent  and  pause  hsTe  a  mutual  influ- 
ence, 312. 

Action,  what  feelings  are raisedby hu- 
man actions,  27.  115.  173.  We  are 
impelled  to  action  by  desire,  29.  Some 
actions  are  instinctiye,  some  intended 
as  means  to  a  certain  end,  31.  Ac^ 
tiona  great  and  elcTated,  low  and  gro- 
Tellin^,  115.  Slowness  and  quickness 
in  actinf ,  to  what  causes  owing,  152. 
157.  Emotions  occasioned  by  pro- 
priety of  action,  168.  Occasioned  by 
mipropriety  of  action,  ib.  Human 
actions  considered  with  remct  to  die- 
nity  and  meanness,  175.  Actions  thie 
interpreters  of  the  heart,  206.  Action 
is  the  fundamental  part  of  epic  and 
dnunatic  compositions,  420.  Unity 
of  action,  429.  We  are  conscious  of 
internal  action  as  in  the  head,  475. 
Internal  action  may  proceed  without 
our  beinf  conscious  of  it,  t^. 

Action  and  reaction  betwixt  a  passion 
and  its  object,  65. 

Actor,  bomoast  actor,  126.  The  chief 
talents  of  an  actor,  206.  An  actor 
should  feel  the  passion  he  represents, 
217.  Difference  as  to  pronunciation 
betwixt  the  French  and  English  ac- 
tors, 219,  note. 

Ailmiraiion,  65.  131. 

£ncid.     iSee  Virgil. 

Affectation,  167. 

Affection,  to  children  accounted  for,  43. 
To  blood-relations,  ib.  Affection  for 
what  belongs  to  us,  ib.  Social  affec- 
tions more  refined  than  selfish,  62. 
Affection  in  what  manner  inflamed 
into  a  passion,  65.  Opposed  to  pro- 
pensity 67.  Affection  to  children 
endures  longer  than  any  other  affec- 


tion, t&.  Opinion  and  belief  in^r!^ 
eneed  by  affection,  88.  Affection  de- 
fined, 195. 484. 

Agamemnon,  of  Seneca  censured,  231. 

Agreeable  emotions  and  passions,  58, 
&C.  Things  neither  agreeable  nor 
disagreeable.    See  Object. 

Alcestes,  of  Eluripides  censtired,  2^ 
438,439. 

Alexandre,  of  Racine  censured,  225. 

Alexandrine  line,  296. 

Allegory,  defined,  370.  More  difficult 
in  pauting  than  in  poetry,  376.  In 
an  nistorical  poem,  424. 

All  for  LoTe,  or  Dryden  censured,  235. 

Alto  RelicTO,  459. 

Ambij^ty,  occasioned  by  a  wn.4ig 
choice  of  words,  SS56 ;  oecaaioned  Ijy 
a  wrong  arrangement,  270. 

Amynta,  of  Tasso  censured,  229L 

Amor  ffotria,  accounted  fbr,  45. 

Amphibrachys,  324. 

Amphimacer,  324. 

Anal^c  and  synthetic  methods  of  rea- 
soning compared,  23. 

Aniq>estus,  333. 

Anger,  explained,  47,  Ac.  Frequently 
comes  to  its  heient  instantaneously, 
65.  Decays  suddenly,  66.  Some- 
times exerted  against  tne  innocent,  85. 
and  cTen  a^inst  things  inanimate,  ifr. 
Not  infectious,  96.  Has  no  dignity 
in  it,  175. 

An^le,  lajn^est  and  smallest  angle  of 
Tision,  93. 

Animals,  distributed   by   nature   into 


classes.  467. 
ntibacchii 
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Antibacchius,  324. 

Anticlimax,  286. 

Antispastus.  334^ 

Antithesis,  259.    Verbal 
259. 

Apostrophe,  359,  &c 

Appearance,  things  ought  to  be  described 
in  poetry,  as  they  appear,  not  as  they 
are  in  reality,  393. 

Appetite,  defined,  31.  Appetites  of  hun- 
ger, thirst,  animal  love,  arise  without 
an  object,  40.  Appetite  fbr  fame  or 
esteem,  100. 

Apprehension,  dulness  and  quicknen  oi 
apprehension,  to  what  causes  owing. 

Architecture,  ch.  xxir.     Grandeur  oi 
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Bumner  in  archilectiue,  1 19.  The  si- 
tuaiMm  of  a  mat  house  on^ht  to  be 
lofty,  166.  A  playhouae  or  a  musio* 
room  suaceptifate  of  much  ornament, 
167.  What  emotions  can  be  raised 
by  architecture,  443.  lu  emotions 
compared  with  those  of  gardening;,  t6- 
Erery  buildine  ought  to  have  an  ex- 
pression suiteato  its  destination,  444. 
457.  Simplicity  ought  to  be  the  go- 
▼emine  taste,  443.  Regularity  to  be 
stud  iecH  445.  454.  External  form  of 
dwelling-houses,  452,  453.  Divisions 
within,  453. 453, 469.  ApaUceought 
to  be  regular,  but  in  a  small  house 
convenience  ought  to  be  preferred, 
452,  453.  A  dwelling-house  ought  to 
be  suited  to  the  climate,  454.  Con- 
gruity  ought  to  be  studieid,  457.  Ar> 
chitecture  governed  by  principles  that 
produce  opposite  enecls.  4i9,  460. 
Difierent  ornaments  employed  in  it, 
430,  460.  Witticisms  in  architecture, 
46 i.  Allegorical  or  emblematical  or- 
naments, iS.  Architecture  inspires  a 
taste  for  neatness  and  regularity,  465. 

i«.riosto,  censured,  160.  430. 

i4.ristsus,  the  episode  of  Aristeus  in  the 
Greorgics  censured.  333. 

Aristotle,  censured,  477,  noU, 

Army,  defined,  488. 

Arrangement,  the  best  arrangement  of 
words  is  to  place  them  if  possible  in 
an  increasing  series,  258.  Arrange- 
ment of  members  in  a  period,  ib.  Of 
periods  in  a  discourse,  253.  Ambi- 
giijty  from  wrong  arrangement,  270. 
273.  Arrangement  natural  anud  in- 
verted, 280,  &l. 

Articulate  sounds,  how  far  agreeable, 
248.250. 

Artificial  mount,  448. 

ArU.     See  Fine  Arta 

Ascent,  pleasant,  but  descent  not  pain- 
ful, 114. 

Athalie,  of  Racine  censured,  S31. 

Attention,  defined,  484.  Impression 
made  by  objects  depends  on  the  degree 
of  attention,  ib.  Attention  not  always 
voluntary,  485. 

Attractive  passions,  210. 

Attractive  objects,  97. 

Attractive  signs  of  passion,  210. 

Attributes,  transferred  by  a  figure  of 
speech  firom  one  subject  to  another, 
3G5,  Ac 

Avarice,  defined,  29. 

Avenue,  to  a  house.  448. 

Aversion,  defined,  95. 195. 

Bacchius,  324. 

Bajazet,  of  Racine  censured,  241. 

Barren  scene,  defined,  431. 


Base,  of  a  oulumn,  463. 

Basso-relievo,  460. 

Batrachomuomachia,  eensured,  179 

Beauty,  ch.  iii.  Intrinsic  and  relative, 
103.  449.  Beauty  of  simplicity,  104. 
of  figure,  ib.f  of  the  circle,  105.  of  tha 
SGuare,  t6.,  of  a  regular  polygon,  106. 
ot  a  parallelo^amji^.,  of  an  equila- 
teral triangle,  t^.  Whether  beauty  is 
a  primary  or  secondary  quality  or  ob- 
jects, lOT  Beauty  distinguished  from 
grandeur,  110.  Beauty  of  natural 
colors,  161.  Beamy  distingubhed 
firom  conmity,  166.  Consummate 
beauty  seldom  produces  a  constant 
lover,  199.  Wherein  consists  the 
beauty  of  the  human  visage,  204. 
Beauty  proper  and  fiexirative,  482. 

Behavior,  eross  and  refined,  62. 

Belief,  of  the  reality  of  external  objects, 
51.  Enforced  by  a  lively  narrative, 
or  a  good  histoncal  paintine,  56,  57. 
Influenced  by  passion,  87.  361.  In- 
fluenced by  propensity,  88.  Influ- 
enced by  affection,  ib. 

Benevolence  operates  in  conjunction 
with  oelf-love  to  make  us  happy,  97. 
Benevolence  isipired  by  gardening, 
451. 

Berkeley,  censured,  477,  note. 

Blank  verse,  298.  315.  lu  aptitude  for 
inversion,  317.  Its  melody,  ib.  How 
far  proper  in  tragedy,  428. 

Body,  denned,  475. 

Boileau,  censured,  360. 417. 

Bombast,  124.    Bombast  in  action,  126. 

Bossu,  censured,  432,  note. 

Burlesque,  machinery  does  well  in  • 
burlesmie  poem,  57.  Burlesque  dia* 
tinguished  mto  two  kinds,  179. 

Business,  men  of  middle  age  best  quali- 
fied for  it,  152. 

Cadence,  287.  292. 

Capital,  of  a  column,  463. 

Careless  husband,  its  double  plot  well 

contrived,  426. 
Cascade,  129. 
Cause,  resembling  causes  may  produce 

effects  that  have  no  resemblance ;  and 

causes   that    have    no   resemblance 

may  produce  resembling  effects,  283 

Cause,  defined,  488. 
Chance,  the  mind  revolts  against  misfor 

tunes  that  happen  by  chance,  418. 
Character,  to  draw  a  character  is  thf 

master-stroke  of  description,  397,  398. 
Characteristics,  of  Shaflsbury  oriticisoJ, 

167,  noU. 
Children,  love  to  them  accounted  for,  43. 

A  child  can  discover  a  passion  from 

iu  external  signs,  211.    Hides  nona 

of  its  emotions,  215 
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Chinese,  gardens,  450.  Wonder  and 
surprise  studied  in  them,  451. 

Choreas,  323. 

Choriambus,  324. 

Chorus,  an  essential  part  of  the  Grecian 
tragedy,  433. 

Church,  what  ought  to  be  its  form  and 
situation,  458. 

Cicero  censured,  280. 287.  290. 

Cid,  of  Corneille  censured,  221. 233. 

Cinna,  of  Corneille  censured,  16R.  219. 
232. 

Circle,  its  beaut)r,  105. 

Circumstances,  in  aperiod,  vhere  they 
should  be  placed,  273.  275. 

Class,  all  livinv  creatures  distributed 
into  classes,  470, 471. 

Climax,  in  sense,  116.  220.  278.  In 
sound,  253.  When  these  are  joined, 
the  sentence  is  delightful,  286. 

Ccephores,  of  Eschyius  censured,  203. 

Coexistent  emotions  and  passions,67,dcc 

Colonnade,  where  proper,  454. 

Color,  ^Id  and  siWer  esteemed  for  their 
beautiful  colors,  \0i.  A  secondary 
quality,  59.  Natural  colors,  161.  Co- 
loring of  the  human  face,  exquisite,  ib. 

Columns,  eyery  column  ought  to  haye  a 
base,  94.  The  base  ou^ht  to  be 
square,  95.  Columns  admit  diiTerent 
proportions,  456—458.  What  emo- 
tions they  raise,  458.  Column  more 
beautiful  than  a  pilaster,  462.  Its 
form,  ib.  Five  orders  of  columns,  ib. 
Capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  cen- 
sured, 463. 

Comedy,  double  plot  in  a  comedy,  425, 
426.  Modern  manners  do  wst  in 
comedy,  420.  Immorality  of  English 
comedy,  36. 

Comet,  motion  of  the  comets  and  planets 
compared  with  respect  to  beauty,  128. 

Commencement,  of  a  work  ought  to  be 

modest  and  simple,  39. 
Common   nature,  in  eyery  species  of 
animals,  60.  467.    We  haye  a  conyio- 
tion  that  this  common  nature  is  inya- 
riable,  468.    Also  that  it  is  perfect  or 
right,  60.  468. 
Common  sense,  467.  473. 
Communication  of  passion  to  related 

objects.     Sea  Passion. 
Communication  of  qualities  to  related 

objects.     See  Propensity. 
Comparison,  140,  &c.  ch.  xix.    In  the 
early  composition  of  all  nations,  com- 

Karisons  are  carried  beyond  proper 
ounds,  325.     Comparisons  that  re* 
solve  into  a  play  of  words,  343. 
Complex  emotion,  68,  &c. 
Complex  object,  iu  power  to  generate 

passion,  45. 1^. 
Complex  perception,  479. 


Complexion,  what  coldur  of  dress  u  ths 
most  suitable  to  d  ifTerent  oomplezions. 
148. 

Conception,  defined,  475. 

Concord,  or  harmony  in  objects  of 
sight,  69. 

Concordant  sounds,  defined,  67. 

Congreye,  censured,  37.  180.  907.  ualt. 

Congruity  and  propriety,  chap.  x.  A 
secondary  relation,  165,  note.    Con- 

guity  distinguished  from  beauty,  166. 
istinguisli^  from  propriety,  to.    As 
to  quantity,  congruity  coincides  with 
proportion,  170. 
Connection  essential   in   all  composi- 
tions, 23. 

Conquest  of  Gh'anada,  of  Dryden  cen- 
sured, 234. 

Consonants,  249. 

Constancy,  consummate  beauty  ths 
cause  of  inconstancy,  199. 

Construction,  of  language  explained. 
264,  &c.     . 

Contemplation,  when  painful,  156. 

Contempt,  raised  by  improper  aouon, 
138. 

Contrast,  chap.  yiii.  Its  effect  in  lan- 
guage, 251.  In  a  series  of  objects, 
§52.  Contrast  in  the  thought  requires 
contrast  in  the  members  of  the  expres- 
sion, 251.  The  effect  of  contrast  ii 
gardening^  450. 

Conviction,  intuitive.  See  Intuitive  Con- 
yiction. 

Copulative,  to  drop  the  copulative  en- 
livens the  expression,  264,  dbc. 

Coriolanus,  or  Shaknpeare  censured, 
234. 

Corneille.  censured,  219.  329.  240.  243. 

Corporeal  pleasure,  11 — 13.  Low  and 
sometimes  mean,  174. 

Couplet,  298.  Rules  for  its  composi- 
tion, 316. 

Courage,  of  greater  dignity  than  jus- 
lice,  174. 

Creticus.  324. 

Criminal,  the  hour  of  execution  seems  to 
him  to  approach  with  a  swift  pace,  89. 

Criticism,  its  advantages,  14,  15.  Iu 
terms  not  accurately  defined,  212^ 

Crowd,  defined,  485. 

Curiosity,  131.  139,  dtc. 

Custom  and  habit,  ch.  xiv.  Renders 
objects  familiar,  131.  Custom  distin- 
gmshed  from  habit,  193.  Costom 
puts  the  rich  and  poor  upon  a  levd, 
201.  Taste  in  the  fine  arts  imptoved 
by  custom,  472,  note, 

Dactyle,  324. 
Davila,  censured.  159. 
Declensions,  explained,  967. 
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DedieatioDf.    &e  Epistles  Dedicatory. 

Delicacy,  of  taste,  61.  472. 

Derision,  169. 179. 

Des  Cartes,  censured,  477,  note. 

Descent,  not  painful,  114. 

Description,  it  animates  a  description  to 
represent  things  past  as  present,  56. 
Tne  rules  thiu  ooeht  to  ^vem  it, 
39!^  dbc  A  lively  description  is 
aereeable,  thoueh  the  subject  describ- 
ed be  disagreeable,  409.  No  objects 
but  those  of  sight  can  be  well  des- 
cribed, 480. 

Descriptive  personifications,  351. 

Descriptive  tragedy,  217. 

Desire,  defined,  29.  It  impels  us  to  ac- 
tion, 31.  It  determines  the  will,  96. 
Desire  in  a  criminal  to  be  punished, 
99.  Desire  tends  the  most  to  haj^i- 
ness  when  moderate,  108. 

Dialo^e,dialogue  writing  requires  great 
genius,  216,  dec.  In  aialo^e  every 
expression  oujght  to  be  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  404.  Dia- 
logue makes  a  deeper  impression  than 
narration,  415.  dualified  for  express- 
ing sentiments,  416.  Rules  wr  it, 
427,  &c 

Dignity  and  grace,  chap.  xi.  Dignity 
of  human  nature,  469. 

Diiambus,  324. 

Diphthongs,  249. 

Disagreeable  emotions  and  passions, 
58,  &£. 

Discordant  sounds,  defined,  68. 

Dispondeus,  324. 

Disposition,  defined,  483. 

Dissimilar  emotions,  68.  Their  eflfects 
when  coexistent,  71. 444.  450. 457. 

Dissimilar  passions,  their  effects,  76. 

Dissocial  passions,  33.  All  of  them 
painful,  59.  and  also  disagreeable,  60. 

Distance,  the  natural  metiuxl  of  com- 
puting the  distance  of  objects,  92,  &c. 
Krrors  to  which  this  computation  is 
liable,  455.  459. 

Ditrocheeus,  324. 

Door,  its  proportion,  452. 

Double  oction,  in  an  epic  poem,  430. 

Double  Dealer,  of  Congi«ve  censured, 
231.  431. 

Doubly  plot,  in  a  dramatic  composition, 
425. 

Drama,  ancient  and  modem  compared, 
432,  Ac. 

Dramatic  poetry,  ch.  xxii. 

Drapery,  ought  lo  hang  loose,  95. 

Dress,  rules  about  dress,  167. 44^. 

Dryden,  censured,  375.  427. 431. 

Duties,  moral  duties  distinguished  into 
those  which  respect  ourselves  and 
those  which  respect  others,  170.  Foun- 
dation of  duties  that  respect  ourselves, 


tft.,  of  those  that  respeet  otKtv,  ib. 
Duty  of  Aetinff  up  to  the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  17j.  175. 
Dwellinff-house,  its  external  form,  459, 
&c    Internal  fi>rm,  463.  458. 

Education,  promoted  by  the  fine  arts,  14. 
451 .  Means  to  promote  in  young  per- 
sons a  habit  of  virtue,  40. 

Effects,  resembling  eft'ects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  causes  that  have  no  resem- 
blance, 283. 

Effect,  defined,  488. 

Efficient  cause,  of  less  importance  than 
the  final  cause,  175. 

Electra,  of  Sophocles  censured,  204. 

Elevation,  1 10,  &c  Real  and  figurative 
intimately  connected,  114.  Figura- 
tive elevation  distin^ishcd  from  figu- 
rative grandeur,  333,  3M. 

Emotion,  what  feelings  are  termed  emo- 
tions, 26.  Emotions  defined^  S7,  &e. 
And  tlieir  causes  assigned,  28.  Dis- 
tinguished from  passions,  30.  Emo- 
tion ^nerated  by  relations,  41,  fte. 
Emotions  expanded  upon  related  ob- 
jecu,  41,  dec.  275.  283.  309.  349,  350. 
380.  Emotions  distinguished  into  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  43.  Raised  by 
fiction,  50,  &c.  Raised  by  painting, 
64.  Emotions  divided  into  pleasant 
and  painful,  aereeable  and  disagree- 
able, 59,  &C.  48u.  The  interrupted  ex- 
istence of  emotions,  63,  &c.  Their 
^wth  and  decant  64,  dec.  Their 
identity,  ib.  Coexistent  emotions,  67, 
&c.   Emotions  similar  and  dissimilar, 

68.  Complex  emotions,  69, 70.    Ef- 
fects of  similar  coexistent  emoUons, 

69.  457.     Effects  of  dissimilar  coex- 
istent emotions,  71,  444.    Influence  of 
emotions  upon  our  perceptions,  opi- 
nions, and  belief,  82,  dec.  92,  93.  144. 
146.  347.  359.  361.  366,  &c.    Emo- 
tions resemble  their  causes,  94,  Ac 
Emotions  of  grandeur,  109,  dec.,  of 
sublimity,  110.    Alow  emotion,  116. 
Emotion  of  laughter,  ch.  vii.,  of  ridi-. 
cultf,  138.    Emotions  when  contrasted 
should  not  be  too  slow  nor  too  quick 
in  their  succession,   149.    Emotions 
raised  by  the  fine  arts  ought  to  be  con- 
trasted in  succession,  ib.    Emotion  of 
congniity,  1G5,  &c.,  of  propriety,  167. 
Emotions  produced  by  human  actions, 
172.    Ranked  according  to  their  dig^ 
nity,  173.    External  signs  of  emo- 
tions, ch.  XV.    Attractive  and  repul- 
sive emotions,  210.    What  emotions 
do  best  in  succession,  what  in  con- 
junction, 444.    What  emotions  are 
raised  by  the  productions  of  mimu 
factures,  451,  note,    Man  is  passivf 
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with  regard  to  his  emotions,  475. 
We  are  coDseious  of  emotions  as  in 
the  heart,  ib. 

Emphasis,  defined,  309,  note.  Ou^ht 
never  to  be  but  upon  words  of  im- 
portance, 287.  310. 

Eoeid,  its  unity  of  action.    See  Virinl. 

English  plays,  generally  irregular.  439. 
English  comedies  generally  licen- 
tious, 36. 

Enelish  tongue,  too  rough.  951.  In 
En?Ush  words  the  long  syllable  is  put 
eariy ,  250,  note,  English  tongue  more 
frave  and  sedate  in  its  tone  than  the 
French,  311,  note.  Peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  personification,  350,  ntite. 

Entablature,  461. 

Envy,  defined,  30.  How  eenarated,  65. 
Why  it  is  perpetual,  66.  It  magni- 
fies erery  bad  quality  in  its  object,  84. 

Epic  poem,  no  improbable  fact  ought  to 
M  admitted,  57.  Machinery  in  it  has 
'  a  bad  efiect,  ib.  It  doth  not  always 
reject  ludicrous  images,  151.  Its  com- 
mencement ought  to  be  modest  and 
simple,  399.  In  what  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  a  tragedy,  414.  Distin- 
euished  into  pathetic  and  moral,  415. 
Its  good  effects,  417.  Compared  with 
tramdy  as  to  the  subjects  proper  for 
each,  416.  How  far  it  may  borrow 
ftom  history,  419.  Rule  for  diridtng 
it  into  parts.  490. 

Epic  poetry,  ch.  xxii. 

Epicurus,  censunsd^  477,  tufle. 

Episode,  in  an  historical  poem,  494. 
Requisites,  495. 

Epistles  dedicatory,  censured,  165, 
note. 

Epithets,  redundant,  407. 

Epitritos,  394. 

Essays  on  man,  criticised,  329. 

Esteem,  love  of,  101.  118. 

Esther,  of  Racine  censured,  931. 233. 

Eunuch,  of  Terence  censured,  949w  439. 

Euripides,  censured.  949.  438. 

Evergreens,  cut  in  the  shape  of  animals, 
447. 

Effect  of  experience  with  respect  to  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  41^,  note. 

Expression,  elevated,  low,  115.     Ex- 

Sression  that  has  no  distinct  meaning, 
46.  Members  of  a  sentence  ex- 
pressing a  resemblance  betwixt  two 
objects,  ought  to  resemble  each  other, 
9^,  Ac.  Force  of  expression  by 
suspending  the  thought  till  the  close. 

External  objecta,  their  reality,  51. 

Externa)  senses,  distinguished  into  two 
kir.ds,  11.    External  sense,  474. 

External  signs,  of  emotions  and  pas- 
sions, ch.  XV.    External  signs  of  pas- 


sion, what  emotions  tfiey  raise  in  • 
spectator,  909. 
Eye-sight,  influenced  by  passion,  93k, 
144,145. 

Face,  though  uniformity  prevail  in  the 
human  face,  yet  every  lace  is  distin- 
guishable from  another.  163. 

Faculty,  by  which  we  know  passioa 
from  its  external  signs^H. 

Fairy  Glueen,  criticised,  373. 

False  Quantity ,j)ainful  to  the  ear,  999. 

Fame,  love  of,  101. 

Familiarity,  its  effect,  64.  131.  380.,  it 
wears  on  by  absence,  134. 

Fashion,  its  influence  accounted  lor,  43. 
Fashion  is  in  a  continual  flux,  107. 

Fear,  explained,  47,  dec.  Rises  often  to 
its  utmost  pitch  in  an  instant,  65. 
Fear  arising  from  affection  or  aver 
sion,  ib.    Fear  is  infectious,  95. 

Feeling,  its  different  significations,  476l 

Fiction,  emotions  ndsA  by  fiction,  50^ 
Ac. 

Figure,  beauty  of,  104.  Definition  of  a 
regular  figure,  481. 

Fiacres,  some  passions  favourable  to 
figurative  expression,  937. 335. 

Figures,  ch.  xx.  Figure  of  speech,  353. 
370.  379,  &c.  Figures  were  of  old 
much  strained,  395. 379. 

Final  cause,  defined,  175.  Final  cause 
of  our  sense  of  order  and  connection, 
96.,  of  ^e  sympathetic  emotion  of 
virtue,  40.,  of  the  instinctive  passion 
of  fear,  48.,  of  the  instinctive  passion 
of  anger.,  50.,  of  ideal  presence,  59, 
Ac.,  of  the  power  that  fiction  has  over 
the  mind,  ol.,  of  emotions  and  pas- 
sions, 96,  Ac,  of  the  communicaiion 
of  passion  to  related  objects,  10 1.^  of 
re|^ularity ,  uniformity,  oider,  and  sim- 
plicity, 104.,  of  proportion,  ib.,  of 
beauty,.  106.  Why  certain  objects  are 
neither  pleasant  nor  painful,  113. 197., 
of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  motion 
and  force,  130.,  of  curiosity,  131.,  of 
wonder,  136.,  of  surprise,  t^.,  of  tho 
principle  that  prompts  us  to  perfect  ^ 
every  work,  147.,  of  the  pleasure  or 
pain  that  results  from  the  different 
cireumslances  of  a  train  of  percep- 
tions, 157,  Ac,  of  oongruiiy  and  pro- 
priety, 170,  Ac.,  of  digfnityand  mean- 
ness, 175,  Ac.,  of  habit,  901,  Ac,  of 
the  external  signs  of  passion  and  emo- 
tion, 21 1 ,  Ac.  Why  articulate  sounds 
singly  aigreeable  are  alwavs  tgreo- 
able  in  conjunction,  949.,  of  the  plea- 
sure we  have  in  language,  409.,  of  our 
relish  for  various  proportions  in  quan- 
tity, 455.  Why  deHcacy  of  taste  is 
witliheld  from  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
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467.,  of  oar  eoaviction  of  a  common 
ttaiidanl  in  every  species  of  betnj^, 
4fQ.,  of  uniformity  of  toste  in  the  one 
arts,  469,  470.  Why  the  s<*nse  of  a 
right  and  a  wrong  in  tlie  fine  arts  is 
leaa  clear  than  the  use  of  a  right  and 
a  wrong  in  actions,  471.  Final  cause 
of  greater  importance  than  the  effi- 
cient cause,  175. 
Fine  arts,  denned,  12. 16.  A  subject  of 
i«asoning,  14.  Elducation,  promoted 
by  the  nne  arts,  14,  15.  451.  The 
fine  arts  a  ^eat  support  to  morality, 
13.  452.  4G5,  6lc.  Their  emotions 
ouehttobe  contrasted  in  succession, 
149.  Uniformity  and  variety  in  the 
fine  arts,  159.  Considered  with  res- 
pect to  dignity,  175.  How  far  they 
may  be  regulated  by  custom,  202. 
None  of  them  are  imitative  but  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  247.  Aberrations 
from  a  true  taste  in  these  arts,  470. 
Who  qualified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine 
arts,  472. 

Fluid,  motion  of  fluids,  128. 

Foot,  the  effect  that  syllables  edUected 
into  feet  have  upon  the  ear,  265. 
Musical  feet  defined,  293,  note.  A 
list  of  verse-feet,  323,  324. 

Force,  produces  a  feeling  that  resembles 
it,  93.    Force,  ch.  v. 

Moving  force,  128.  Force  gives  a  plea- 
sure differ ihg  from  that  of  motion, 
129.     It  contributes  to  grandeur,  130. 

Foreig[n,  preference  given  to  foreign  cu- 
riosities, 135. 

Fountains,  in  what  form  they  ought  to 
be,  448. 

French  dramatic  writers,  criticised,  219. 
232.  439,  note. 

French  verse,  requires  rhyme,  322. 

French  laneua^e.  more  lively  to  the  ear 
than  the  Engrisn,  311.  noU,  In  French 
words  the  last  syllable  generally  long 
and  accented,  ib.  noU. 

Friendship,  considered  with  respect  to 
dignity  and  meanness,  173. 

Gallery,  why  it  appears  longer  than  it  is 
in  reality,  446.  Is  not  an  agreeable 
figure  of  a  room,  457. 

Games,  public  j?nmes  of  the  Greeks,  129. 

Gardening,  a  nne  garden  gives  lustre  to 
the  owner,  43,  nott.  Grandeur  of 
manner  in  gardening,  122.  ^  Its  emo- 
tions oueht  to  be  contrasted  in  succes- 
sion, 14§.  A  small  garden  should  be 
confined  to  a  single  expression,  150. 
A\'Z.  A  garden  near  a  |TCfit  city 
should  have  an  air  of  solitude,  150. 
A  g;arden  .in  a  wild  country  should  be 
f^ny  and  splendid,  ib.  Gardening, 
ch.  zxiv.  What  emotions  can  m 
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raised  by  it,  442.  Its  emotions 
pared  with  those  of  architectm«,  ib, 
simplicity  ou^ht  to  be  the  goveminf 
taste,  443.  Wlierein  the  unity  of  a 
garden  consists,  4 14.  How  far  should 
regularity  be  studied  in  it,  445.  Re- 
semblance carried  too  far  in  it,  445, 
noU.  Grandeur  in  gardening,  f&. 
Every  unnatural  object  ousht  to  be 
rejected,  446.  DisUnt  and  faint  imi- 
tations displease,  447.  Winter-gar- 
den, 450.  The  effect  of  giving  play 
to  the  imagination,  451.  GaitJen- 
ing  inspires  benevolence,  i&.  And 
contributes  to  rectitude  of  manners, 
4G5. 

General  idea;  there  cannot  be  such  thing, 
478,  noU. 

General  terms,  should  be  avoided  in  com- 
positions for  amusemc>ni,  1:22.  404. 

Greueral  theorems,  why  agreeable,  107. 

Generic  habit,  defined,  vSs. 

Grenerosity,  why  of  greater  dignity  tlian 
justice,  174. 

Genus,  defined,  485. 

Gestures,  that  accompany  the  dlflferent 
passions,  205,  &c. 

Gierusalemme  Liberata,  censured,  422, 
423. 

Glolje,  a  beautiful  figure,  IGO. 

Good-nature,  why  of  less  dignity  tlian 
courage  or  generosity,  174. 

Gothic  tower^  its  beauty,  456.  Gbtbie 
form  of  buildings,  464. 

Gbvernment,  natural  foundation  of  sub- 
mission to  ^vernmcnt,  100. 

Grace,  ch.  xi.  Grace  of  motion,  128. 
Grace  analyzed,  177^  &c. 

Grandeur  and  sublimity,  ch.  iv.  Dii^ 
tinguished  from  beauty,  110.  Gran- 
deur demands  not  strict  regularity, 
111.  Regularity,  order,  and  propor- 
tion, contribute  to  grandeur^  t^.  Real 
and  figurative  grandeur  intimately 
connected,  1 14.  Grandeur  of  manner, 
149.  Grandeur  may  be  employed  in- 
directly to  humble  the  mind,  124. 
Suits  ill  with  wit  and  ridicule,  i*^ 
Fixes  the  attention,  163.  Figuraii  - 
^andeur  distinguished  from,  figura 
tive  elevation,  3&.  Grandeur  in  gar 
dening,  445.  Irre^larity  and  dispro- 
portion increase  in  appearance  the 
size  of  a  building,  459. 

Gratification,  of  passion,  32.  35.  80.  86. 
348.  359.  361,  &c.  Obstacles  to  gra- 
tification inflame  a  passion,  65. 

Gratitude,  considered  with'respect  to  its 
gratification,  64.  Exerted  upon  the 
children  of  the  benefactor,  84.  Pu- 
nishment of  ingratitude,  171.  Grati- 
tude considered  with  respect  to  dig* 
nity  and  meanness,  175. 
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Gfiiek  words,  finely  composed  of  long 
and  siiort  syllables,  319. 

Qrief,  magnincs  iu  cause,  85.  Occa- 
sions a  false  reckoning  of  time,  92. 
Is  infectious,  95.  When  immoderate 
is  silent,  23G. 

Gross  pleasure,  G2. 

Qroup,  natural  objects  readily  form 
tliemselves  into  groups,  IGO. 

Guiilo,  censui'cd,  o76. 

Habit,  ch.  xiv.  Prevails  in  old  age, 
15'2.  Habit  of  ajfiplication  to  busi- 
ness, 155,  156,  157.  Converts  pain 
into  pleasure,  158.  Distinguished 
from  custom,  193.  Puts  the  rich  and 
poor  upon  a  level,  201,  208. 

Harmony,  or  concord  in  objects  of 
sight,  (kS,  69.  Harmony  distinguish* 
ed  from  melody,  290,  moU. 

Haired,  how  produced,  65.  Signifies 
more  commonly  affection  than  pas- 
sion, ib.     Its  endurance,  67. 

Hearing,  in  hearing  we  feel  no  impres- 
sion, 476. 

Henriade,  censured,  395.  422.  424. 

Hexameter,  Virgirs  hexameters  ex- 
tremely melodious,  those  of  Horace 
seldom  so,  290.  And  the  reason  why 
they  are  not,  292.  Structure  of  an 
hexameter  line,  294.  Rules  for  its 
structure,  294.  297.  Musical  pauses 
in  an  hexameter  line,  293,  note^  296. 
Wherein  its  melody  consists,  297. 

Hiatus,  defined,  250. 

Hippolytus,  of  Euripides  censured,  229. 

History,  why  the  history  of  heroes  and 
conouerors  is  singularly  agreeable, 
40.  117.  By  what  means  does  hi»- 
tory  raise  our  passions,  54.  It  rejects 
poetical  images,  392. 

History-painting.     See  Painting. 

Homer,  defective  in  order  and  connec- 
tion, 23.  His  lan^aafe  finely  suited 
to  his  suMect,  402.  His  repetitions 
defended,  406.  His  poems  in  a  great 
measure  dramatic,  415.  Censured, 
423. 

Hope,  65. 

Horace,  defective  in  connection^  24. 
His  hexameters  not  melodious,  290. 
Their  defects  pointed  out,  297. 

Horror,  objects  of  horror  should  be  ba- 
nisheid  from  poetry  and  painting,  411. 

House,  a  fine  house  gives  lustre  to  the 
owner,  43,  note. 

Human  nature,  a  complicated  machine, 
27. 

Humanity,  the  finest  temper  of  mind,  62. 

Humor,  defined,  180.  Humor  in  wri- 
ting distinguished  from  humor  in  cha- 
racter, ib. 


Hyperbole,  124.  361,  &e. 
Hippobachius,  321. 

Iambic  verse,  its  modulation  faint,  290. 

Iambus,  323. 

Jane  Shore,  censured,  222.  228. 

Idea,  not  so  easily  remembered  as  a  per- 
ception is,  91, 92. 152.  Succession  of 
ideas,  152.  Pleasure  and  pain  of 
ideas  in  a  train,  155,  156.  Idea  of 
memoiy  defined,  476.  Cannot  be  in- 
nate, 478,  note.  There  are  no  general 
ideas,  t6.,  note.  Idea  of  an  object  of 
siffht  more  distinct  than  of  «ny  other 
object,  479.  Ideas  distinguished  into 
three  kinds,  480.  Ideas  of  imagina- 
tion not  so  pleasant  as  ideas  of  me- 
mory, 482. 

Ideal  presence,  52,  &c,  raised  by  thea- 
trical representation,  54.,  raised  by 
painting,  ib. 

Ideal  system,  477,  note. 

Identity  of  a  passion  or  of  tn  emotion. 
64. 

Jet  d'eau,  129.  447,  448. 

Jingle  of  words,  316.  320. 

Iliad,  criticised.  430. 

Images  the  life  of  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
53.  122. 

Imagination,  the  g^eat  instrument  of  re- 
creation, 137.  To  give  play  to  it  has 
a  good  effect  in  gimlenmg,  451.  Its 
power  in  fabricating  imagrs,  480. 48  J 
Agreeableness  of  ideas  of  imagina- 
tion, 482. 

Imitation,  we  naturally  imi  ate  virtu- 
ous actions,  95.  Not  thos*  that  are 
vicious,  ib.  Inarticulate  scunds  imi- 
tated in  words,  282.  None  of  the  fine 
arts  imitate  nature  except  painting 
and  sculpture,  247.  The  agreeable- 
ness of  imitation  overbalance!  thedis- 
B^reeablcness  of  the  subjtct,  409. 
Distant  and  faint  imitations  d  splcasf*, 
447. 

Impression,  made  on  the  organ  <  f  sense, 
1 1 .  476.    Successi  xe  impressic  as,  252. 

Impropriety  in  action  raises  co.itempt, 
138.    Its  punishment,  169. 

Impulse,  a  strong  impulse  succeeding  a 
weak,  makes  a  douole  Mnpres9k>n  :  a 
weak  impulse  succeeding  a  strong, 
makes  scarce  any  impression,  S52.  ^ 

Infinite  series,  becomes  disagreeable 
when  prolonged,  146,  note. 

Innate  idea,  there  cannot  be  such  a 
thing,  478,  note. 

Instinct,  we  act  sometimes  by  instinct^ 
31.  47,  Ac. 

Instrument,  the  means  or  instnunent 
conceived  to  be  the  agent,  365. 

Intellectual  pleasure,  l£ 

Internal  tense,  475. 
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Intriittie  beauty,  103. 

Intttitire  conviction,  of  Iha  Teraeity  of 
our  aenies,  51.,  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  174. 469.,  of  a  common 
nature  or  atandard  in  every  species  of 
beings,  467.,  of  this  standard  being  in- 
▼ariabie,  468.,  and  of  iu  bein^  perfect 
or  right,  ib.  Intuitive  conviction  Uiat 
the  external  signs  of  passion  are  na- 
tural, and  also  that  they  are  the  same 
in  all  men,  211, 213. 

Intuitive  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
jects, 51. 

Inversion,  and  inverted  style  described. 
268.  &c.  Inversion  gives  force  ami 
liveliness  to  the  expression  by  sus- 
pending the  thought  till  the  dose,  277. 
Inversion  how  regulated,  291.  Beau- 
ties of  inversion,  ib.  Inversion  (h- 
vourable  to  pauses,  306.  Full  scope 
for  it  in  blank  verse,  317. 

Involunury  signs,  of  passion,  206—206. 

lonieus,  324. 

Joy,  ito  cause,  37,  38.  Infectious,  95. 
Considered  with  respect  to  dignity 
and  meanness,  175. 

Iphigenia  of  Rucine,  censured,  203. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  censured,  242. 438. 

Irony,  defined,  182. 

Italian  tongue,  too  smooth,  251,  noU. 
Italian  words  finely  diversified  by  long 
and^hort  syllables,  250,  note. 

Judgment,  and  memory  in  perfection, 
s^dom  united,  SI.  Judgment  seldom 
united  with  wit,  ib, 

Julius  Caesar,  of  Shakspeare  censured, 
233,  2at. 

Justice,  of  less  dignity  than  generosity 
or  courage,  174. 

Kent,  his  skill  in  gardening,  444. 

Key-note,  287.  29*2. 

Kitchen-garden,  441. 

Knowledi^,  intuitive  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal ojntcUf  51.  Its  pleasures  never 
decay,  200. 

Labyrinth,  in  a  garden,  447. 

I^andscape,  why  so  agreeable,  69.  164. 
More  agreeable  when  comprehended 
under  one  view,  446.  A  landscape  in 
painting  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle expression,  150.  Contrast  ought 
to  prevail  in  it,  159. 

Language,  power  of  language  to  raise 
emotions,  whence  derived,  53,  54. 
Lansuage  of  passion,  chap.  xvii. 
Ought  to  be  suited  to  the  sentiments, 
216.  236—238.,  broken  and  interrupts 
ed,  236.,  of  impetuous  passion,  238., 
of  languid  passion,  ib.,  of  calm  emo- 
tions, ib.f  of  turbulent  passions,  ib. 
Examples  of  language  elevated  above 


the  tone  of  the  septiment,  243.  Of 
language  too  artificial  or  too  figura* 
tive,  244,  too  light  or  airy,  245.   Lan- 

Kiage  how  far  imitative,  247.  Its 
auiy  with  respect  to  signification, 
248.  m,  Ac.  Its  beanty  with  respect 
to  sounds,  248,  Ac.  It  ought  to  cor^ 
respond  to  the  subject,  257  400.  Iu 
structure  explained,  266,  dec.  Beauty 
of  language  from  a  resemblance  be> 
twixt  sound  and  signification,  266. 
248,  dec  The  character  of  a  lan- 
guage depends  on  the  character  of  the 
nation  whose  language  it  is,  3li,noU, 
The  force  of  language  consists  in 
raising  complete  images.  57. 409.  Its 
power  of  producing  pleasant  emo- 
tions, 406.  Without  language  man 
would  scarce  be  a  rational  being,  487. 

Latin  tongue,  finely  diversified  with 
long  and  short  syllables,  319. 

L'Avare,  of  Molicre  censured,  233. 

Laughter,  137. 

Laugh,  of  derision  or  scorn,  138. 169. 

Law,  defined,  171. 

Laws  of  human  nature,  necessary  suc- 
cession of  perceptions,  20.  152.  We 
never-act  but  through  the  impulse  ot 
desire,  30.  96.  An  object  loses  its 
relish  by  familiarity,  A.  Passions 
sudden  m  their  growth  are  equally 
sudden  in  their  decay,  66. 196.  Every 
passion  ceases  upon  obtaining  its  ul- 
timate end,  66.  An  agreeable  cause 
produceth  always  a  pleasant  emotion, 
and  a  disagreeable  cause  a  painful 
emotion,  96. 

Laws  of  motion,  agreeable,  107. 

Les  Freres  ennemies  of  Racine,  cen- 
sured, 225. 

Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  censured,  165, 
noU. 

Lex  talionis,  upon  what  principle  found« 
ed,  148.  ^ 

Line,  definition  of  a  renilar  line,  481. 

Littleness,  is  neither  pleasant  nor  pain* 
All,  113.  Is  connected  with  respect 
and  humility,  206,  note. 

Livy,  censured,  266. 

Locke,  censured,  477,  478,  note. 

Logic,  cause  of  its  obscurity  and  intri- 
cacy, 211. 

Lcgio,  improper  in  this  climate,  454. 

Love,  to  children  accounted  for,  43. 
The  love  a  man  bears  to  his  country 
explained,  45.  Love  produced  by 
pity,  46.  Love  gradual,  64.  It  sig- 
nifies more  commonly  affection  than 
passion,  65.  Love  inflamed  by  the 
caprices  of  a  mistress,  66.  Its  endu- 
rance, 67.  To  a  lover  absence  ap- 
pears long,  89.  Love  assumes  the 
qualities  of  its  object,  95.,  when  ex- 
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cessiTe  becomes  tdfiah,  106.,  consi- 
dered with  respect  to  dimity  and 
meanness,  174.,  seldom  constant  when 
founded  on  exquisite  beauty,  199.,  ill 
represented  in  French  playSi  ^^-j 
wnen  immoderate  is  silent,  ^6. 

Love  for  Love,  censured,  431. 

Lowness,  is  neither  pleasant  nor  pain- 
ful, 113. 

Lucan,  too  minute  in  his  descriptions, 
21.,  censured,  415 

Ludicrous,  137.,  may  be  introduced  into 
an  epic  poem,  151. 

Lutrin,  censured  for  incongruity,  166., 
characterised,  179. 

Luxury,  corrupts  our  taste,  471, 472. 

Machinery,  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
an  epic  poem,  57.  421.,  does  well  in  a 
buriesque  poem,  57. 

Malice,  now  |E;;enerated,  64.  Why  it  is 
perpetual,  66. 

Man,  a  benevolent  as  well  as  a  selfish 
being,  97,  98.,  fitted  for  society,  100. 
Conformity  of  the  nature  of  man  to 
his  external  cireumstances,  113.  127. 
130.  163.  206.  Man  intended  to  be 
more  active  than  contemplative,  175. 
The  different  branches  of^his  internal 
constitution  finely  suited  to  each  other, 
455.  470. 

Manners,  gross  and  refined,  62.  The 
bad  tendency  of  roueh  and  blunt  man- 
ners, 212,  note.  Modern  manners 
make  a  poor  figure  in  an  epic  poem, 
419. 

Manufactures,  the  efiect  of  their  produc> 
tions  with  respect  to  morality,  451, 
note. 

Marvellous,  in  epic  poetry,  423. 

Means,  the  means  or  instrument  con- 
ceived to  be  the  agent,  365,  &c. 

Measure,  natural  measure  of  time,  89, 
&c.,  of  space,  92,  &c. 

Meaux,  Bishop  of,  censured,  149. 

Medea,  of  Euripides  censured,  438. 

Melody  or  modulation  defined,  290.,  dis- 
tinguished from  harmony,  ib.^  note. 
In  English  heroic  verse  are  four  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  melody,  300. 311.  Me- 
lody of  blank  verse  superior  to  that  of 
rhyme,  and  even  to  that  of  hexameter, 
317. 

Members  of  a  period  have  a  fine  effect 
placed  in  an  mcreasing  series,  252. 

Memory,  and  judgment  in  perfection 
seldom  united,  21.  Memory  and  wit 
often  united,  i6.,  greater  with  respect 
to  perceptions  than  ideas,  91.  Me- 
mory, 4'f6— 478. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iu  double 
plot  well  contrived,  426. 

Metaphor,  368,  &c.     In  early  composi- 


tions of  nations  we  find  metaphm 
much  strained,  372. 

Metre,  298. 

Mile.' the  computed  miles  ara  longer  ii. 
a  Darren  than  in  a  populous  coun- 
try, 91. 

Milton,  his  style  much  inverted,  317. 
The  defect  of  bis  versification  is  the 
want  of  coincidence  betwixt  the 
pauses  of  the  sense  and  sound,  319. 
The  beauty  of  Milton's  comparisons, 
328,  Ac. 

Moderation  in  our  desires  contributes 
the  most  to  happiness,  106. 

Modem  mannen,  make  a  poor  figure  in 
an  epic  poem,  419. 

Modification,  defined,  484. 

Modulation^defined,  289. 

Molossus,  323. 

Monosyllables,  English,  arbitrary  as  to 
quantity,  296. 

Moral  duties.    See  Duties. 

Morality,  a  right  and  a  wrong  taste  in 
moraU,  468.  Aberrations  from  its 
true  standard.  471. 

Moral  sense,  2o.  Our  passions  as  well 
as  actions  are  eovemed  by  it,  60. 

Moral  tragedy,  415. 

Motion,  requires  the  constant  exertion  ol 
an  operating  cause,  63.,  productive  of 
feelings  that  resemble  it,  94  Its  laws 
Bfreeable,  127.  Motion  and  force, 
en.  ▼.  What  motions  are  the  most 
agreeable,  128,  &c.  Regular  motion, 
128.  Accelerated  motion,  ib.  Up- 
ward motion,  ib.  Undulating  mo- 
tion, ib.  Motion  of  fluids,  ib.  A 
body  moved  neither  agreeable  nor  dis- 
agreeable, ib.  The  pleasure  of  mo- 
tion differa  from  that  of  forcr,  1^. 
Grace  of  motion,  130.  Motions  of 
the  human  body,  tb.  Motion  explain- 
ed, 479. 

Motive,  defined,  32.  A  selfish  motive 
arising  from  a  social  principle,  32^ 
note. 

Movement,  applied  figuratively  to  me- 
lody, 284. 

Mount,  artificial,  448. 

Mourning  Bride,  censured,  226. 233. 213. 
435.439. 

Music,  emotions  raised  by  instrumental 
music  have  not  an  object,  39.  Music 
disposes  the  heart  to  various  passions, 
437.,  refined  pleasures  of  music,  35 
Vocal  distinfi:uished  from  instrumen- 
tal, 74,  75.  What  subjects  proper  for 
vocal  music,  75,  &c.  Sentimental 
music,  74,  note.  Sounds  fit  to  accom* 
pany  disagreeable  passions  cannot  be 
musical,  to.  noU.  What  variety  pro- 
per, 157.  Music  betwixt  the  acts  of  a 
play,  the  advantages   that    may  bt 
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drmwn  firom  it,  437.    It  reliiiai  oor 

nature,  86. 
Mwieal  instmineiits.  their  difibnnt  t£- 

Acu  upon  the  mind,  118. 
Muneiil  measure,  defined,  290. 

Narraaon,  it  aniinatee  a  nanratiTe  to  re- 
preeeot  things  past  as  present,  56. 
rfarration  and  description,  eh.  zzi. 
It  animaws  a  narratiTe  to  make  it 
dramatic,  4d4, 405. 415, 416. 

Nation  defined,  187. 

Note,  a  hieh  note  and  a  low  note  in 
mosic,115. 

Noun,  266. 

Novelty  soon  defuierates  into  fiuniliari- 
ty,  66.  Noreliy  and  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  objects,  ch.  ri.  No- 
rtuy  a  pleasant  emotion,  132,  dbc, 
disungfuished  from  variety,  134.,  its 
different  degrees,  i6.,  Ac.,  fixes  the 
attention,  iSa, 

Number,  defined,  4^^  explained,  4'79. 

Numeras,  defined,  290. 

Object,  of  a  passion  denned,  31.,  distin- 
^ished  into  general  ana  particular,  ib. 
An  agreeable  object  produees  a  plea- 
sant emotion,  and  a  disagreeable  ob- 
ject a  painful  emotion,  59.  Attractive 
object,  97.  Repulsive  object,  ib.  Ob- 
jects of  sight  the  most  complex,  103. 
Objects  tluit  are  neither  aeroeable  nor 
disagreeable,  113-^127.  Natural  ob- 
jects readily  form  themselves  into 
groups,  160.  An  object  terminating 
an  opening  in  a  wood,  appears  doublv 
distant,  446.  Object  defined,  474. 
Objects  of  external  sense  in  what 
place  perceived,  474,  475.  Objects 
of  internal  sense,  475.  All  obiecuof 
sight  are  complex,  479.  485.  Objects 
simple  and  complex,  485. 

Obstacles,  to  gratification  inflame  a  pas- 
aion,  66. 

(hd  Bachelor,  censured,  431. 

Cnyera,  censured,  167. 

Opmion,  influenced  by  passion,  87.361., 
influenced  by  propensity,  S8.j  influ- 
enced by  affection,  ib.  Why  differing 
rrom  me  in  opinion  is  disagreeable, 
^G9.     Opinion  defined,  483. 

Ointion,  of  Cicero  pro  ArdUa  poeta 
censured,  280. 

Oreuard,  449. 

Ordei.  21.  105.  442.  Pleasure  we  have 
in  Order,  22,  dec,  necessary  in  all 
compositions,  ^.  Sense  of  order  has 
an  influence  upon  our  passions,  45. 
Order  and  proportion  contribute  to 
grandeur,  111.  When  a  list  of  many 
particulars  is  brought  into  a  pcri^, 
m  vrhat  order  s^ouu  they  be  placed, 
43* 


Sn8,  Ae.  Oidsr  ia  stating  flMSi 
429. 

Organ  of  sense,  11,  IS. 

Organic  pleasure,  12,  Stc 

Oruindo  Furioso,  censured,  430. 

Ornament,  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject, 166,  iff!.  Redundant  ornaments 
ought  to  be  avoided,  391.  Ornaments 
distinguished  ,into  what  are  merely 
such,  and  what  have  relation  to  «aa, 
403.  Allegorical  or  emblematic  onM- 
ments,407. 

Ossian,  excels  in  drawing  eharacttrs, 
398. 

Othello,  censured,  411. 

Ovid,  censured,  160. 

P«on,  324. 

Pain,  cessation  of  pain  extremely  jle*- 
sant,  38.  Pain,  voluntaiy  and  mvo- 
luntary,  62.  Different  efiects  of  pain 
upon  the  temper,  ib.  Social  pain  less 
severe  than  selfish^  ti6.  Pain  of  a  train 
of  pereeptions  in  certain  cireum- 
stances,  156.  Pain  lessens  by  cus- 
tom, 201.  467.    Pain  of  want,  201. 

Painftil,  emotions  and  passions,  58,  &c. 

Painting,  power  of  painting  to  move 
our  passions,  54.  Its  power  to  en- 
ga^  our  belief,  57.  What  degree  of 
variety  is  requisite,  159.  A  picture 
ought  to  be  so  simple  as  to  be  seen  at 
one  view,  ib.  In  grotesque  painting 
the  figures  ought  to  be  small,  in  histo* 
rical  painting  as  great  as  the  life,  116. 
Grandeur  of  manner  in  painting,  122. 
A  landscape  admits  not  variety  of  ex- 
pression, 159.  Painting  is  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  247.  In  history-paint- 
ing, the  principal  figure  ought  to  be  in 
the  best  light,  405.  A  em  picture 
agreeable,  though  the  swject  oe  dis- 
agreeable, 409.  Objects  that  strike 
terror  have  a  fine  effect  in  painting, 
410.  Objects  of  horror  ought  not  to 
be  represented,  411.  Unity  of  action 
in  a  picture,  435.  What  emotions  can 
be  raised  by  painting,  442. 

Panic,  cause  of  it,  95. 

Paradise  Lost,  the  richness  of  its  mele* 
dy,  317.,  censured,  420. 

Parallelogram,  its  beauty,  106. 

Parody,  defined,  182.  219,  mtU. 

Particles,  305.,  not  capable  of  an  ae- 
cent,  309. 

Passion,  no  pleasure  of  external  sense 
denominated  a  passion,  except  of  see- 
ing and  hearing,  26.  *  Passion  d'stin- 
guished  from  emotion,  29,  &c.  Ob- 
jects of  passion,  31,  32.  Passions, 
distinguished  into  instinctive  and  de- 
liberative, 32.  47,  48,  &c.,  what  are 
selfish,  what  social,  32.,  what  disso* 
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cial,  33.    PaMion  communicated  to 
nUted  objects,  42,  &jc,  275.  2B3. 295. 
309.  349.  380.    Gknerated  by  a  com- 
plex object,  45.    A  passion  paves  the 
way  to  others  of  a  similar  tone,  '46, 
47.     A  passion   paves  the  way  to 
others  in  the  same  tone,  ib.    Passion 
raised  by  painting,    54.     Passions 
considered   as   pleasant  or   painful, 
ai^reeable   or  disagreeable,   58,  Ac. 
Our  passions  ^vemed  by  the  moral 
sense,  60.    Social  passions  more  plea- 
sant and  less  painful  than  the  selfish, 
62.    Passions  are  infectious,  60.  95., 
are  refined  or  gross,  61.    Their  inter- 
rupted   existence,    63,    &c.      Their 
^wth    and   decay,  64,  &c.      The 
identity  of  a  passion,  64.     The  bulk 
of  our  passions  are  the  affections  of 
love  or  natred  inflamed  into  a  passion, 
6&.    Passions  have  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cess, ib.    Passions  swell  by  opposi- 
tion, 65,  66.    A  passion  sudden  in 
growth  is  sudden  in  decay,  64.    A 
passion  founded  on  an  original  pro- 
pensity endures  for  life,  65.,  founded 
on  affection  or  aversion  is  subject  to 
decay,  66.    A  passion  ceases  upon 
attaining   its   ultimate  end,  66,  67. 
Coexistent  passions,  67,  &£.     Pas- 
sions similar  and  dissimilar,  68,  Ac 
Fluctuation  of  passion,  68.  220,  Ac 
222.    Its  influence  upon  our  percep- 
tions, opinions  and  oelief,  87,  Ac., 
147.  348.  359.  361—363,  &c.    Pas- 
sions aOractivo  and  repulsive,  97. 213. 
Prone  to  their  gratification,  98.     Pas- 
sions ranked  according  to  their  dig- 
nity, 174,  175.     Social  passions  of 
greater  dignity  than  selfish,  176.    Ex- 
ternal st^s  of  passions,  chap.  xv. 
Our  passions  should  be  governed  by 
reason,  223.    Language  of  passion, 
chap.  xvii.    A  passion  when  immo- 
derate is  silent,  236.     Language  of 
passion  broken   and    interrupted,  tb. 
What  passions  admit  of  figurative 
expression,  237.  335. 336.    Language 
proper  for  impetuous  passion,  237., 
tor  melancholy,  238.,  tor  calm  emo- 
tions, ib.,  for  turbulent  passion,  ib. 
In  certain  passions  the  mind  is  prone 
to  bestow  sensibility  upon  things  in- 
animate, 348.  354.  al57.    With  regard 
tp  passion  man  is  passive,  475.     We 
are  conscious  of  passions  as  in  the 
heart,  ib. 

Passionate,  personification,  353,  &c. 

Passive  subject,  defined,  488. 

Pathetic  tragedy,  415. 

Pause,  pauses  necessary  for  three  differ^ 
em  purposes,  291.  Musical  pauses 
in  an  hexameter  line,  294.    Musical 


pauMt  ought  to  eoindda  with  tboae  in 
the  sense,  296,  &&  What  muateal 
pauses  are  essential  in  English  heroic 
verse,  300.  Rules  concerning  them, 
300—302.  Pause  that  includes  a 
couplet,  307.  Pause  and  accent  hav« 
a  mutual  influence,  312, 313. 

Pedestal,  ought  to  be  sparingly  orna- 
mented, 460. 

Perceptions,  mors  easily  remembered 
than  ideas,  91,  92.  152.  Succession 
of  perceptions,  19. 153.  Unconnect- 
ed perceptions  find  not  easy  admit- 
tance to  the  mind,  153.  156.  Pleasure 
and  pain  of  perceptions  in  a  train, 
155,  &c  Perception  defined,  475., 
described,  486.  Original  and  second- 
ary, 476,  477,  Ac  Simple  and  com* 
plex,  476. 

Period,  has  a  fine  effect  when  its  mem- 
bers proceed  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
creasing series,  252.  In  the  periods  of 
a  discourse  variety  ought  to  be  studied, 
253.  Different  thoughts  ought  not  to 
be  crowded  into  one  period,  260.  The 
scene  ought  not  to  be  changed  in  a 
period,  263.  A  period  so  arranged  as 
to  express  the  sense  dearly,  seems 
more  musical  than  where  the  sense  is 
left  doubtful,  273.  In  what  part  ot 
the  period  doth  a  word  make  tha 
greatest  figure,  277.  A  period  ougbt 
to  be  closed  with  that  word  which 
makes  the  greatest  figure,  278.  When 
there  is  occasion  to  mention  many 
particulars,  in  what  order  ought  they 
to  be  placed,  278,  &c  A  short  period 
is  lively  and  familiar,  a  lon^  period 
grave  and  solemn,  279.  A  discourse 
ou^ht  not  to  commence  with  a  long 
period,  280. 

Personification,  347,  Ac  Passionats 
and  descriptive,  353,  &c. 

Perspicuity,  a  capital  requisite  in  wri- 
ting, 255.  Perspicuity  in  arrango- 
ment,  270. 

Phantasm,  478,  note. 

Pharsalia,  censured,  415. 

Phedra,  of  Racine  censured,  903.  MO. 

Picture.    8te  Painting. 

Pilaster,  less  beautiful  than  a  column, 
462. 

Pindar,  defective  in  order  and  connec- 
tion, 23. 

Pity,  defined,  30.,  apt  to  produce  lore, 
47.,  always  painfUl,  yet  always  agroo- 
able,  60.,  resembles  its  cause,  95. 
What  are  the  proper  objects  for 
raising  pity,  417,  &c. 

Place,  explained,  486. 

Plain,  a  large  plain  a  beautiful  object, 

Planetary  system,  its  beauty,  i5B.  130 
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PlautiMi  the  liberty  he  takes  at  to  place 
and  time,  499. 

Play,  is  a  chain  of  connected  facts,  each 
scene  making  a  link,  43  i. 

Play  of  words,  189,  &c.  345,  dbc,  gone 
into  disrepute,  190.  Comparisons 
that  r^'SoWe  into  a  play  or  words, 
343,  &c 

Pl#!asant  emotions  and  passions,  69, 
&c.  Social  passions  more  pleasant 
than  the  selfish,  176.  Pleasant  pain 
explained,  69. 

Pleasure,  pleasures  of  seeinff  and  hear- 
ing distinguished  from  Ux)se  of  the 
other  senses,  II,  dtc.,  pleasure  of  or- 
der, 23,  &C.,  of  connection,  23.  Plea- 
sures of  taste«  touch,  and  smell,  not 
termed  emalufna  or  missions^  36. 
Pleasure  of  a  rererie,  &o.  156.  Plea- 
sures refined  and  gross,  63.  Pleasure 
of  a  train  of  perceptions  in  certain 
circumstances,  155,  &c.  Corporeal 
pleasure  low,  and  sometimes  mean, 
174.  Pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear 
never  low  or  mean,  ib.  Pleasures  of 
the  understanding  are  high  in  point  of 
dignity,  175.  Custom  augments  mo- 
derate pleasures,  but  diminishes  those 
that  are  intense,  301.  Some  pleasures 
felt  internally,  some  externally,  481. 

Poet,  the  chief  talent  of  a  poet  who 
deals  in  the  pathetic,  305. 

Poetical  flights,  in  what  state  of  mind 
they  are  most  relished,  335. 

Poetry,  grandeur  of  manner  in  poetry, 
1 19,  £e..  How  far  variety  is  proper, 
159.  Objects  that  strike  terror  have  a 
fine  effect  in  it,  410.  Objects  of  hor- 
ror ought  to  be  banished  from  it,  41 1. 
Poetry  has  power  over  all  the  human 
affections,  443.  The  most  successful 
in  describing  objects  of  sight,  486. 

Polite  behaviour,  63. 

Polygon,  regular  its  beauty,  106. 

Polysyllables,  how  far  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  253.,  seldom  have  place  in  the 
construction  of  English  verse,  399. 
311. 

Pompey,  of  Corneille  censured,  325. 
331,232. 

Poor,  habit  puts  them  on  a  level  with 
the  rich,  301,  303. 

Pope,  excels  in  the  variety  of  his  melo- 
dy, 307..  censured,  338.  344.  400. 
His  style  compared  with  that  of 
Swift)  404. 

Posture,  constrained  posture  disagree- 
able to  the  spectator,  95. 

Power  of  abstraction,  485,  486.,  its  use, 
387. 

Prepositions  explained,  370. 

Priae,  how  generated,  64.,  wh^  it  is 
perpetual,  66.    incites  us  to  ridicule 


the  blunders  ado  abaoiditiea  I'f  otheis, 
169.,  a  pleasant  passion,  109,  170., 
considered  with  respect  to  dignity  arid 
meanness,  175.  Its  external  eiprea- 
sions  or  signs  disagreeable,  310. 

Primary,  ami  seeondai^  Qualities  ot 
matter,  107.  Primary  ana  secondary 
relations,  165,  %oU. 

Principle  of  order,  33.,  of  morality, 
38.  40.  168,  &«.,  of  self-preservation, 
47.,  of  selfishness,  97.,  of  benevo- 
lence, ib.y  &£.,  of  punishment,  100. 
169.  Principle  that  makes  us  fond  ot 
esteem,  100.  118.,  of  curiosity,  131. 
139.,  of  habit,  300, 301.  Principle  that 
makes  us  wish  others  to  be  of  our 
opinion,  468,  469.  Principle  de- 
fined, 483.,  sometimes  so  enlivened  as 
to  become  an  emotion,  40.  Set  Pro- 
pensity. 

Prmciples  of  the  fine  arts,  14. 

Proceleusmaticus,  334. 

Prodigies,  find  ready  credit  with  the 
vulgar,  88. 

Prologue,  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  433. 

Pronoun,  defined,  374. 

Pronunciation,  rules  for  it,  383,  Ac., 
387.,  distinguished  from  smging,  287. 
Singing  aiul  pronouncing  compared, 

Propensity,  sometimes  so  enlivened  as 
to  become  an  emotion,  40.  65.,  op- 
posed to  affection,  67.  Opinion  and 
nelief  influenced  by  it,  88.  Propen- 
sity to  justify  our  passions  and  ac- 
tions, 83.  Propensity  to  punish  guilt 
and  reward  virtue,  100,  &c.  Pro- 
pensity to  carry  along  the  good  or  bad 
properties  of  one  suoject  to  another, 
42.  95.  103.  247.  275.  283.  295.  309. 
366.  380.  Propensity  to  complete 
every  work  that  is  begun,  and  to  carry 
things  to  perfection,  14o.  461.  Pro- 
pensity to  communicate  to  others  every 
thing  that  affects  us,  335.  Propensity 
to  pUce  toeether  things  mutually  con- 
nected, 383. .  Propensity  defined,  483. 
See  Principle. 

Properties,  transferred  from  one  subject 
to  another,  43.  ^  103.  347.  375.  283. 

*  295. 309. 366.  380. 

Property,  the  affectiup  man  bear»to  his 

Property,  43.    A  cerondary  relation, 

Prophecy,  those  who  believe  in  prophe- 
cies wish  the  accomplishr^nt,  101. 

Propriety,  ch.  x.,  a  secondaiy  relation 
lo5.,  nMe.^  distinguished  from  con- 
gruity,  166.,  distinguished  fVom  pro- 
portion, 170.  Propriety  in  buiklings, 
457.  458. 

Proportion,  contributes  to  ^randeuTi 
ill.,  distinguished   from   propriety. 
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170.  As  to  quantity  coineides  with 
longraity,  t^.,  ezaminfid  as  applied 
10  architecture,  454.  Proportion  de- 
fined, 4&i. 

Prose,  distinguished  from  verse,  289,  Ac 

Prospect,  an  nnbounded  prospect  dis- 
agreeable, 146.,  note.  By  what  means 
a  prospect  may  be  improved,  446. 

ProTc^ed  Husband,  censured,  426. 

Pun,  defined,  191. 

Punishment,  in  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  commitlea,  148.  Punish- 
ment of  impropriety,  169,  &c. 

Public  games,  of  the  Greeks,  129. 

PhyrrhTchus,  323. 

dualities,  primary  and  secondary,  107. 
A  quality  cannot  be  conceivea  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject  to  which  it  be- 
longs, 269.  Difierent  qualities  per- 
ceived b]r  different  senses,  474,  475. 
Communicated  to  related  objects. 
iSffff  Propensity. 

Gluantit^,  with  respect  to  melody,  291. 
Gtuantity  with  respect  to  English 
verse^  298.    False  Quantity,  299. 

Gtointilian,  censured,  o62. 

Gtuintus  Curtius,  censured,  222. 

Racine,  criticised,  240.    Censured,  243. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  characterized,  179. 
Its  verse  admirable,  292. 

Reading,  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader, 
205.  Plaintive  passions  require  a 
slow  pronunciation,  219,  note.  Rules 
for  readine;,  286,  &c.,  compared  with 
singing,  SS7. 

Reality,  of  external  objerls,  51. 

Reason,  reasons  to  justify  a  favourite 
opinion  are  always  at  band,  and 
much  relished,  83. 

Recitative,  290. 

Refined  pleasure,  61. 

Regulant)r,  not  so  essential  in  great  ob- 
jects as  in  small,  HI.,  not  in  a  small 
work  so  much  as  in  one  ti.at  is  ex- 
tensive, td.  How  far  to  be  studied  in 
architecture,  442.  445.  454.  How  far 
to  be  studied  in  a  a;arden,  443,  444. 
Regular  line  definea,  481.  Regular 
figure  defined,  481.  Regularity  pro« 
per  and  figurative^  482. 

Relations,  19.  Have  an  influence  in 
generating  emotions  and  passions,  42. 
&c.  Are  the  foundation  of  congruity 
and  propriety,  165.  Primary  and 
secondary  relations,  ib.  note.  In  what 
manner  are  relations  expressed  in 
words,  266,  &c.  The  effect  that  even 
the  sUfhter  relations  have  on  the 
mind,  449. 

Relative  beauty,  103.  449. 

Remorse,  an|^ish  of  remorse,  95.,  ita 


gratification,  99.  Puniahmcat  jpro^ 
vided  by  nature  for  injustice,  HSw, 
is  not  mean,  175. 

Repartee,  192. 

Repetitions,  406. 

Representation,  its  perfiection  lies  in 
hiding  itself  and  producing  an  im- 
pression of  reality,  435. 

Repulsive,  object,  97.  Repulsive  pas- 
sions, 97.  213. 

Resemblance,  and  dissimilitudej  cfa.  viii. 
Resemblance  in  a  series  of  objects, 
252.  The  members  of  a  sentence  sig- 
nifying a  resemblance  betwixt  objects 
ought  to  resemble  each  other,  261,  dtc 
R^emblance  betwixt  sound  and  sig- 
nification, 282 — ^284.  No  resemblance 
betwixt  objects  of  different  senses, 
283.  Resembling  causes  may  pro- 
duce effects  that  lutve-no  resemblance, 
and  causes  that  have  no  resemblance 
may  produce  resembling  effects,  ift., 
&c  The  faintest  resemblance  be* 
twixt  sound  and  signification  gives 
the  sreatest  pleasure,  284,  Ac  Re- 
semblance carried  too  far  in  some 
gardens,  445,  noie, 

R^ntment,  explained,  48,  Ac.  Dis- 
agreeable in  excess,  61.  Extended 
against  relations  of  the  offender,  85. 
Its  gratification,  99.  When  immo- 
derate is  silent,  236. 

Rest,  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable, 
127.,  explained,  243. 

Revenge,  animates  but  doth  not  elevate 
the  mind,  118.  Has  no  dignity  in  it, 
175.  When  immoderate  is  silent, 
236.,  improper,  but  not  mean,  174. 

Reverie,  cause  of  the  pleasure  we  have 
in  it,  53.  156. 

Rhyme,  for  what  subjects  it  is  proper, 
322,  die.    Melody  of  rhyme,  322. 

Rhythmus,  defined,  290. 

Ricn  and  poor  put  upon  a  level  by  hft> 
bit,  201,  202. 

Riches,  love  of,  corrupts  the  taste,  473. 

Riddle,  447. 

Ridicule,  a  gross  pleasure,  62.  Is  losing 
giround  in  England,  ib.  £Unotion  ot 
ridicule,  138.  Not  concordant  with 
grandeur,  150.  Ridicule,  169,  ch. 
xii.  Whether  it  be  a  test  of  truth, 
183. 

Ridiculous,  distinguished  from  risible, 
138. 

Right  and  wrong  as  to  actions,  28. 

Risible  objects,  ch.  vii.  Risible  distin- 
guished from  ridiculous,  138. 

Room,  its  form,  453. 

Rubens,  censured,  376. 

Ruin,  ought  not  to  be  seen  from  a  (lower* 
parterre,  444.  In  what  form  it  ouctal 
to  be,  448. 
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Sallust,  oencund  ibr  want  of  connec- 
tion, S4. 

Sapphic  Tene,  haa  a  Toy  agreeable 
modulation,  290. 

Savage,  knows  little  of  locial  affec- 
tion, G3. 

Scorn,  169.  179. 

Sculpture,  imitalea  nature,  847.  What 
emotions  can  be  raised  by  it,  443. 

Secekia  RapUa^  characterized,  179. 

Secondary  qualities  of  matter,  107,  &c 
Secondary  relations,  165,  niu. 

Seeing,  in  seeing  we  feel  no  impression, 

476.  Objects  of  sight  are  ail  of  them 
complex,  479. 

Self-deceit,  83.  230. 

Selfish,  passions,  32,  33.  Are  pleasant, 
61.  Less  refined  and  less  pleasant 
than  the  social,  62.  The  pain  of  self- 
ish passions  more  severe  than  of  so- 
cial passions,  ib.  Inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  social,  176.  A  selfish  emotion 
arising  from  a  social  principle,  32.  A 
selfish  motive  arising  from  a  social 

Srinciple,  32.,  note. 
ishness,  promoted  by  luxury,  471., 
and  also  by  love  of  ricnes,  472. 

Helf-love,  its  prevalence  accounted  fi>r, 
34.  In  excess  disagreeable,  60.  Not 
inconsistent  with  benevolence,  97. 

Semtpause,  in  an  hexameter  line^  294. 
What  semipauses  are  found  in  an 
English  heroic  line,  309. 

Sensation,  defined,  475.,  described,  479. 

Sense,  of  order,  23,  &e.,  contributes  to 
generate  emotions,  43^  noU.^  and  pas- 
sion3,  45.  Sense  of  right  and  wron^, 
28.     The  veracity  of  our  senses,  51. 

477,  noU.  Sense  of  con^ruity  or  pro- 
priety, 165.,  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  173.  469.  Sense  of  ridicule, 
179.    Sense  by  which  we  discover  a 

Sassion  from  its  external  signs,  211. 
iense  of  a  common  nature  in  every 
species  of  beings,  60.  467.  Sense,  in- 
ternal and  external,  474.  In  touch- 
ing, tasting,  and  smelling,  we  feel  the 
impression  at  the  organ  of  sense,  not 
in  seeing  and  hearing,  476. 

Senses,  whether  active  or  passive,  488. 

Sentence,  it  detracts  from  neatness  to 
vary  the  scene  in  the  same  sentence, 
263.  A  sentence  so  arranged  as  to 
express  the  sense  dearly,  seems  al- 
ways more  musical  than  where  the 
sense  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful, 
273. 

Sentiment,  elevated,  low,  115.  Senti- 
ments, ch.  xvL,  ought  to  be  suited 
to  the  passion,  216.  Sentiments  ex- 
pressing swelling  of  passion,  219., 
expressmg  the  different  sta^  of  pas- 
sion, 290..  dictated  by  coexistent  pas- 


sions, 931 .  Sentiments  of  strong  pas 
sions  are  hid  or  dissembled.  289.  Sen* 
timents  above  the  tone  of  tne  passion^ 
223.,  below  the  tone  of  the  passion, 
225.  Sentiments  too  gay  for  a  seri- 
ous passion^  i6.,  too  artificial  for  a 
serious  pasttion,  tft.,  fanciful  or  finical, 
826.,  discordant  with  character,  227., 
misplaced,  229.  Immoral  sentiments 
expressed  without  disguise,  230—233., 
unnatural,  233.  Sentimenu  both  in 
dramatic  and  epic  compositions  ought 
to  be  subservient  to  tne  action,  490. 
Sentiment  defined,  480. 

Sentimental  music,  74,  n^te 

Series,  from  small  to  great  agreeable, 
114.  Ascending  series,  i6.  Descend- 
ing series,  t6.  The  effect  of  a  num- 
ber of  objects  placed  in  an  increasing 
or  decreasing  series,  252. 

Serpentine  river,  its  beauty,  128.  450. 

Sertorius,  of  Comeiile  censured,  220. 

Shaft  of  a  column,  462. 

Shakspeare,  his  sentiments  just  repre- 
sentations of  nature,  218.,  is  superior 
to  all  other  writers  in  delineating  pas- 
sions and  sentiments,  239,  240.,  ex- 
cels in  the  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, 240,  note.,  deals  little  in  inver- 
sion, 317.,  excels  in  drawing  charac- 
ters, 397.,  his  style  in  what  rpflpect 
excellent,  404.,  his  dialogue  finely 
conducted,  427.,  deals  not  in  barren 
scenes,  431. 

Shame,  arising  from  affection  or  aver- 
sion, 65.,  is  not  mean,  175. 

Sight,  influenced  by  passion,  93.  146. 

Similar  emotions,  o8.,  their  effects  when 
coexistent,  69.  457. 

Similar  passions,  68,  die.  Effects  of  co- 
existent similar  passions,  71. 

Simple  perception,  480. 

Simplicity,  taste  for  simplicity  has  pro- 
duced many  Utopian  systems  of  hu- 
man nature,  27.  Beauty  of  simpli- 
city, 104.,  abandoned  in  the  fine  arts, 
107.,  a  great  beauty  in  tragedy,  425., 
ouglitto  oe  the  roveming  taste  in  gar- 
dening and  architecture,  443. 

Sinking,  distinguished  from  pronoun- 
cing or  reading,  887.  Singing  and 
pronouncing  compared,  288. 

Situation,  different  situations  suited  to 
different  buildings,  458. 

Sky.  the  relish  of  it  lost  by  familiarity, 

Smelling,  in  smelling  we  feel  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  organ  of  sense,  11.  476. 

Smoke,  the  pleasure  of  ascending  smoke 
accounted  for,  128. 

Social  passions,  32.,  more  refined  and 
more  pleasant  than  the  selfish,  62. 
The  pain  of  social  passions  more  mild 
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than  of  telfish  passions,  il.     Social 
passions  are  of  greater  dignit^i  176. 

Society,  advantages  of,  101. 

Soliloquy, ^has  a  foundation  in  nature, 
242.    Soliloquies,  241,  Ac. 

Sophocles,  generally  correa  in  the  dra- 
matic rules,  438. 

Sounds,  Dower  of  sounds  to  raise  emo- 
tions, ^,  36.,  concordant,  68.,  dis- 
cocdant,  ib.,  disagreeable  sounds^  74., 
fit  for  accompanymg  certain  passions, 
74,  75.     Sounds  produce   emotions 

'  that  resemble  them,  94.,  articulate  how 
far  agreeable  to  the  ear,  2I&— 250.  A 
smooth  sound  soothes  the  mind,  and  a 
rough  sound  animates,  251.  A  con- 
tinued sound  tends  to  lay  us  asleep,  an 
interrupted  sound  nniaes  and  ani- 
mates, 265. 

Space,  natural  computation  of  space, 
92,  &c.    Space  explained,  485,  486. 

Species,  defined,  485. 

Specific  habit,  defined,  198. 

Speech,  power  of  speech  to  raise  emo- 
tions, whence  derived,  53.  56. 

Spondee,  293,  294.  323. 

Square,  its  beauty,  106.  160. 

Stairs,  their  proportion,  453. 

Standard  of  taste,  ch.  xzv.  Standard 
of  morals,  468—471. 

Star,  in  wdening,  445. 

Statue,  me  reason  why  a  statue  is  not 
coloured,  149.  The  limbs  of  a  statue 
ought  to  be  contrasted,  159.  An 
equestrian  statue  is  placed  in  a  centre 
or  streets,  that  it  may  be  seen  from 
many  places  at  once,  405.  Statues 
for  adorning  a  building,  where  to  be 
placed,  459, 460.  Statue  of  an  animal 
pouring  out  water,  448.,  of  a  water- 
god  pouring  water  out  of  his  urn, 
465.  Statues  of  animals  employed 
as  supports  condemned,  ib.  Kaked 
statues  condemned,  457,  noU. 

Steeple,  ought  to  bepyramidal,  169. 

Strada,  censured,  392. 

Style,  natural  and  inverted,  270,  &c. 
The  beauties  of  a  natural  style,  281., 
of  an  inverted  style,  ib.  Concise 
style  a  great  ornament,  406. 

Subject,  may  be  conceived  independent 
of  any  particular  quality,  269.  Sub- 
ject with  respect  to  its  qualities,  474. 
486.    Subject  defined,  488. 

Sublimity,  en.  iv.  Sublime  in  poetry, 
115.  (jreneral  terms  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed where  sublimity  is  intended,  122. 
Sublimity  may  be  employed  indirectly 
to  sink  the  miLd,  124.  False  sub- 
lime, 125. 

Submission,  natural  foundation  of  sub- 
mission  to  government,  100,  Ac. 

Substame,  defined,  475. 


Substratum,  defined,  475i 

Succession,  of  perceptions  and  ideoM, 
19. 152,  &C.  In  a  ouick  succession  ot 
the  most  beautiful  objects  we  ars 
scarce  sensible  of  any  emotion,  53. 
Succession  of  syllables  in  a  word, 
249.,  of  objecU,  a52. 

Superlatives,  inferior  writers  deal  ir  su- 
perlatives, 367. 

Surprise,  the  essence  of  wit,  21.  186. 
Instantaneous,  64,  ^.  186.,  decavs 
suddenly,  65. 186.,  pleasant  or  painiul 
according  to  circumstances,  1^,  Ac 
Surprise  the  cause  of  contrast,  144., 
has  an  influence  upon  our  opinions, 
and  even  upon  our  eye-sient,  147. 
Surprise  a  sUent  passion,  236.  studi- 
ed in  Chinese  gardens,  4^1. 

Suspense,  an  uneasy  state,  90. 

Sweet  distress,  explained,  68. 

Swift,  his  laneuase  always  suited  to 
his  subject,  4(w.,  nas  a  peculiar  ener^ 
of  style.  404.,  compared  with  Pope,  w. 

Syllable,  248,  Ac.  Syllables  considered 
as  composing  woids,  249.  Syllables 
long  and  short,  250.  292.  Manysyl- 
lab&s  in  English  are  arbitrary,  298. 

Sympathy,  sympathetic  emotion  of  vir- 
tue, 40,  Ac.  The  [)ain  of  sympathy 
is  voluntary,  62.  It  improves  the  tem- 
per, ib. 

Sympathy,  98.,.  attractive,  93.  212.,  ne- 
ver low  nor  mean,  174.,  the  cement 
of  society,  212. 

Synthetic,  and  anal3rtic  methods  of  rea- 
soning compared,  22. 

Tacitus,  excels  in  drawing  characters, 
397.,  nis  style  comprehensive,  407. 

Tasso,  censured,  422. 424. 

Taste,  in  tasting  we  feel  an  impression 
upon  the  orj^an  of  sense,  11.  476. 
Taste  in  the  fine  arts  though  natural 
requires  culture,  13.  472,  note.  Taste 
in  the  fine  arts  compared  with  the 
moral  sense,  13.,  its  advantages,  14, 
15.  Delicacy  of  taste,  61.  472.,  a  low 
taste,  115.  Taste  in  some  measure 
influenced  by  reflection,  462,  fude. 
The  foundation  of  a  right  and  wrong 
in  taste,  466.  Taste  in  the  fine  arts 
as  well  as  in  morals  corrupted  by  vo- 
luptuousness, 471.,  corrupted  by  love 
of  riches,  472.  Taste  never  naturally 
bad  or  wrong,  473.  Aberrations  from 
a  tiue  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  476. 

Tautology,  a  blemish  in  writing,  407. 

Telema;3ius,  an  epic  poem,  414,  neie. 
Censured,  425,  note. 

Temples,  of  ancient  and  modem  >^irtue 
in  the  gardens  of  Stow,  464. 

Terence,  censured,  242.  439. 

Terror,  arises  sometimes  to  itsutmcMl 
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liright  instantaneotwly,  &!,&€.,  a  si- 
lent passion,  236.  Objects  that  strike 
terror  hare  a  fine  eilect  in  poetry  and 
painting,  410.  The  terror  raised  b) 
tragedy  explained,  418. 

Theorem,  general  theorems  agreeable, 
107. 

Time,  past  time  expressed  as  present, 
Sbf  Ac.  Natural  computation  of  time, 
89,  &c    Time  explained,  485. 

Titos  LiTius.    StK  Liyy. 

Tone,  of  mind,  475. 

Teach,  in  touching  we  feel  an  imprea- 
sion  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  11. 476. 

Trachiniens,  of  Sophocles  censured,438. 

Tragedy,  the  deepest  tragedies  are  the 
most  crowded,  213,  nMe,  The  loter 
English  tragedies  censured,  217. 
French  tragedy  censured,  219,  note., 
232.  The  Gh^k  tragedy  accompa- 
nied with  musical  notes  to  ascertain 
the  pronunciation,  289.  Tragedy, 
ch.  xxii.,  in  what  respect  it  dtflers 
from  an  epic  poem^  414,  &c.,  distin- 
guished into  pathetic  and  moral,  415., 
Its  good  eflfects,  416.,  compared  with 
the  epic  as  to  tlie  subjects  proper  for 
each,  416,  417.,  how  far  it  may  bor- 
row from  history,  419.,  rule  for  di- 
viding it  into  acts,  420,421.,  double 
]>lot  in  it,  425.,  admits  not  violent  ac- 
tion or  supernatural  events,  426.,  its 
origin,  432.  Ancient  tragedy  a  con- 
tinued representation  wiinout  inter- 
ruption, 433.  Constitution  of  the 
modern  drama,  434. 

Tragi-comcdy,  436. 

Trees,  the  best  manner  of  placing  them, 
445,  446. 

Triangle,  eouilateral,  its  beauty,  106. 

Tibrachys,  j23. 

Trochsus,  323. 

Tropes,  ch.  xx. 

Ugliness,  proper  and  fio^urative.  482. 
Unbounded  prospect  disagreeable,  146, 

Uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
161,  &c.  Uniformity  apt  to  disgust 
by  excess,  106.  Uniformity  and  va- 
riety, ch.  ix.,  conspicuous  in  the 
works  of  nature,  16^.  The  melody 
of  the  verse  ought  to  be  uniform 
where  the  thin^  described  are  uni- 
form, 308.     Uniformity  defined,  481. 

Unity,  the  three  unities,  ch.  xxiii.,  of 
actions,  430,  &c.  Unity  of  action  in 
a  picture,  431.,  of  time  and  of  place, 
4jQf  &c.  Unities  of  time  and  ofplace 
not  required  in  an  epic  poem,  ib. 
Strictly  observed  in  tne  Greek  tra- 
gedy, ib.  Unity  of  place  in  the  an- 
cient drama,  ib    Unities  of  place>and 


-  time  ought  to  be  strictiT  observed  in 
each  act  of  a  modern  play,  434,  fta 
Wherein  the  unity  or  a  garden  con* 
sists,  444. 
Vnumquodqiu  f^dem  mode  distolvitm 
quo  coUigatum  est^  147. 

Vanity,  a  disagreeible  passion,  61.,  al- 
ways appears  mean,  175. 

Variety,  disting[uished  from  novelty,  134. 
Variety,  ch.  ix.  Variety  in  pictures, 
159.,  conspicuous  in  tlie  works  of  na- 
ture, 163.,  in  gardening,  450. 

Veracity  of  our  senses,  51. 

Verb,  active  and  passive,  266, 267. 

Verbal  antithesis,  defined,  190.  259. 

Versailles,  gardens  of,  447. 

Verse,  distinguished  from  prose,  289 
Sapphic  verse  extremely  melodious, 
29u.  Iambic  less  so,  ib.  Structure  of 
an  hexameter  line,  292,  dec.  Struc- 
ture of  English  heroic  verse,  298, 
noU.^  308.  &.  318.  English  mono- 
syllables a»  bitrary  as  to  quantity,  298. 
English  heroiclines distinguished  into 
four  sorts,  300.  311.,  they  have  a  due 
mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety, 
315.  English  rhyme  compared  with 
blank  verse,  316.  Rules  tor  compo- 
sing each,  316,  dec.  Latin  hexameter 
compared  \yith  Endish  rhyme,  318., 
compared  with  blank  verse,  ib. 
French  heroic  verse  compared  with 
hexameter  and  rhyme,  ib.    The  En- 

flish  language  incapable  of  the  mnlo- 
y  of  hexameter  verse,  319.  For 
what  subject  is  rhyme  proper,  320, 
&c.  Melody  of  rhyme,  ib.  Rhyme 
necessary  to  French  verse,  322.  Me- 
lody of  verse  is  so  enchanting  as  to 
draw  a  veil  over  gross  imperfections, 
323.  Verses  composed  in  the  shape 
of  an  axe  or  an  egg,  447. 

Violent  action,  ou?lit  to  be  excluded 
from  the  stage,  426. 

Virgil,  censurol  for  want  of  connection, 
24.,  his  verse  extremely  melodious, 
29G.,  his  versification  criticised,  308., 
censured,  323.  399.  402.  406.  411, 
412.  423. 

Virgil  travesiie^  characterised,  179. 

Virtue,  the  pleasures  of  virtue  never  de- 
cay, 40. 

Vision,  the  laro^t  and  smallest  angle  ot 
vision,  92.  9is. 

Voltaire,  censured,  395. 419.  422.  424. 

Voluntary  signs  of  passion,  205,  206. 

Voluptuousness  lends  to  vitiate  our 
taste,  471,  472. 

Vowels,  2^18,  249. 

Walk,  in  a  garden,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  straight  or  waving,  448.    Axti- 
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ficiml  walk  eleratod  abore  the  plain, 
446. 

Wall,  that  is  not  perpendiciilar  occa- 
sions an  uneasy  feeling,  94. 

Waterfall,  94. 129. 

Water-god,  statue  of,  pouring  out  wa- 

Wa3r  of  the  worM,  censured,  431.,  the 
unities  of  place  and  time  strictly  ob- 
serred  in  it,  440. 

Will,  how  far  our  train  of  perceptions 
can  be  reeulated  by  it,  20.  154—156., 
determined  hy  desire,  96. 

Windows,  their  proportion,  452.,  double 
row,  459. 

Winter  ^rden^  449. 

Wish,  distinguished  from  desire,  30. 

Wit,  defined,  21.  183.,  seldom  united 
with  judgment,  21.,  but  eenerallv 
with  memory,  ift.,  not  concordant  with 
^andeur,  150.  Wit,  ch.  xiii.  Wit 
in  sounds,  192.  Wit  in  architeaure, 
464. 

Wonder,  instantaneous,  64  ,  decays  sud- 
denly, ib.  Wonders  and  prodigies 
find  ready  credit  with  the  Tulgar,  88. 
Wonder  defined,  131.,  studied  in  Chi- 
nese gnrdens,  451. 

Wcids,  rules  fi>r  coining  words,  33, 


note.  Play  of  words,  189.  945,  Ar. 
Jingle  of  words,  246.  Words  consi- 
ders with  respect  to  their  sound,  250. 
Words  of  different  languages  com- 
pared, 250,  &c.  What  are  their  best 
arrai^;ement  in  a  period,  252.  A  con- 
junction or  disjunction  in  the  mem- 
ners  of  the  thought  ought  to  be  imi- 
tated in  the  expression,  259,  261,  &c. 
Words  expressing  things  connected 
ought  to  beplaced  as  near  together  zm 
possible,  27o,  Ac.  In  ii  hat  part  of  a 
sentence  doth  a  word  make  the  great- 
est figure,  277.  Words  acouire  a 
beauty  finom  their  meaning,  282.  380. 
Some  words  make  an  impression  re- 
sembling that  of  their  meaning,  282. 
The  words  ought  to  accord  with  the 
sentiment,  215.  237,  238.  247.  283. 
403.  A  word  is  often  redoubled  to 
add  force  to  the  expression,  238.  405. 
iSse  Language. 
Writing,  a  subject  intended  for  amuse- 
ment may  be  highly  ornamented,  167. 
A  grand  subject  appears  best  in  a 
plain  dress,  ib. 

Youth,  requires  more  variety  of  amuse- 
ment than  old  age,  152. 
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